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PREFACE. 



The present volume, the third, contains the remainder of the 
Passeres and the various suborders and families of birds included 
in the Order Coraciiformes, the whole of which are now considered 
by many systematise to constitute one order — Pico-Passeres. It 
deals with all those families in vol. iii of the ' Avifauna ' com- 
mencing with the Weaver-Birds (Plocetdm) , and with all those in 
vol. iv. 

As in the previous volumes, the serial number given to each 
bird is the same as that given in the 'Avifauna,' this being done 
to facilitate reference to that work. As regards the nomenclature, 
this also is that of the 'Avifauna,' corrected in accordance with the 
Addenda and Corrigenda given in vols, vii and viii of that work, 
and with the addition of the subspecies described since those 
volumes were written. 

The total number of species and subspecies enumerated in these 
volnmes of the 'Avifauna ' was 096, to which 8 additions have 
since been made, making a total of 704. Of these, the nidiflcation 
of 545 species and suhspecies are now recorded. Tho nidifieation 
is also known of CI species which breed outside the area of the 
present work, and, finally, of no less than 92 nothing has yet heen 
recorded. 

It must be noted, however, that even of those included in the 
545 hirds of which something has been recorded the information 
is often very meagre and, in a few cases, still lias to be confirmed, 
while in one or two the only reference, is to an oviduct egg. 

I am again indented to Colonel E. H. Rattray and to Captain 
R. S. P. Bates for the beautiful photographs whieh illustrate this 
volume. 

E. C. STUART BAKER. 

6 Harold Road, S.E. 19. 
4th April, 1934. 
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Order PASSERES (ami.). 
Family PLOCEIDiE. 

Sabhamiy PLOCEIN& 

(Weaver-Bibds). 

(1003) Plgceus poUippinus (Linn.). 
The Bava. 

Ploceus philippimis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iij, p. 67. 

The Baya is found oyer the whole of Ceylon arid India, to Sind 
in the West and to the Himalayas in the North. East it extends 
to Nepal, the Sikkim Terai and West Bengal. In Ijepal and Sikkim 
this Weaver-Bird and Ploceus atrigula overlap lot a great stretch 
of country and I retain them as separate species. 

The Baya may be found in any kind of country other than 
heavy forest or the bleakest of deserts, and in provinces like Sind 
and Rajputana they mil only be found in the better watered and 
cultivated parts. Of human habitations it has iio fear, breeding 
freely in gardens, compounds and all round and in villages, their 
nests often hanging from trees shading huts and houses. On the 
other. hand colonies may be found built on single trees, or groups 
of trees ^standing in wide expanses 5f rice or other cultivation. 
In the plains of India undoubtedly the birds prefer palm-trees 
of various kinds as sites for their nests and, failing palm-trees, 
they often make use of bamboos. At odd tiroes however, all 
kinds of trees are built on, though they seldom select trees with 
dense foliage such as Banyan, Pepal etc. I have seen colonies 
of nests, on Tamarind, many Speoies of Acacia;, ■ JTeem, Casuarina 
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and many other kinds of trees, in some cases even when palms 
or bamboo -clumps were quite handy. As a rule the trees selected 
are fairly lofty and the nests some 15 to 30 feet from the ground, 
but Ticehurst records one very curious site (Ibis, 1922, p. 643) :— 
" One colony consisting of fifteen nests was situated in a ' Kaudi ' 
growing out of the inside of a well, and all the nests .were below 
the level of the ground.' ' The birds seem to like trees, or bamboos 
which hang over water, whether this be stream, pond . or well, 
perhaps because it may possibly afford them some additional 
protection from their numerous vermin enemies. 

The colonies vary greatly in size ; usually the nests may mimhter 
anything from a dozen to fifty, while many are far larger and very, 
few smaller. Ticehurst records an instance of only two nests 
being built together and I, myself, have seen two little colonies 
of five and six nests respectively, but such are rare. The largest 
colony of which I have heard was one in Behaj of about 150 nests, 
built on a clump of about a dozen small Babool- trees, standing 
in an indigo-field. 

The nests are wonderful works of art. In shape they are rather 
like one-sidecPpears with a long tuhular entrance from below — 
Jerdon calls them " Retort-shaned,'' The'Tiirds commence to 
build by' fastening very^Tifmly their first pieces of material to the 
support from which they are to hang. They then continue this 
work downwards, forming the elongated pear-neck, which is lightly 
built but not hollow. As the neck of the pear widens to some 
three or four inches it becomes hollow and commences to bulge 
out in retort-shape. When this reaches its widest part a tie, 
or loop, of twisted material is budt across it and from below this 
fte'is completed the cup which forms the egg-chamber, after which 
the further wall of the retort 13 brought straight down to the level 
of the bottom of the chamber. In some nests this formation of the 
cup finishes the work ; the httle Weavers pop in through the hole 
left below and then over the tie into their nesting- chamber. 
In most nests, however, the entrance to this chamber is prolonged 
into a tube which may be only an inch or two in length or which 
may be over a foot or eighteen inches. Both birds work at the 
construction of the nest, and the manner ~in which they work 
is well described by Mr. Home (' Nests and Eggs/ vol. ii, p. 118) : — 
" It was pretty to see a little bird fly up with a tiny bit of grass 
in his beak. He would sit outside the ntst, holding on by his 
claws with thr gusp. iinder him. He would then put the right 
end into the nest v ith his beak, ind the female inside would pull 
it through and put it out for him again, and thus the plaiting of the 
nest went on. All this was done amidst tremendous chattering, 
and the birds seemed to think it great fun. When a piece was 
used up one would give the other a peck, and he "or she would 
fly off for more material, the other sitting quietly till the worker 
returned. 
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FLOCEUS. J 

" Noticed to-day how the birds obtain their grass. The little 
bird alights at the edge of the high strong sarpat grass (Andropog&n 
euripeta ?) with its head down, and bites through the edge to the 
exact thickness which it requires. It then goes higher up the 
same blade of grass, and having considered the length needed 
then bites through it again. It then seizes it firmly at the lowest 
notch and flies away; of course the strip of grass tears off and stops 
at the notch. It then flies along with the grass streaming out 
behind." 

Sometimes a second nest is attached to the bottom of the first 
by another pair of birds ; in such eases the junction of the two 
nests being hollow and allowing free passage to the pair of tenants 
of the " upper flat." In some instances, however, the second nest 
closes the entrance to the upper one, which has then to be abandoned. 
Interesting notes bn such nests are given by Prater (Journ. Bomb. 
Nat. Hist. Soc. vol, xxxv, pp. 681-3, 1932), and here also he gives 
a sketch of three nests woven together, but all three with entrances 
open. The nests are made of strips of blades of grass or reeds, 
fibre, jute or coir, and Hume says that he has seen nests made 
entirely of the latter material and that these are the most handsome 
nests of all. In Ceylon Phillips says that many nests are made 
of rice-straw. There is no fining. Inside almost every nest will 
be found little lumps of mud attached to the walls, probably 
to weight the nests and make them steadier in a wind. The natives, 
however, have a far prettier reason for the lumps and say the birds 
put them in as candlesticks and then catch fireflies which they 
stick in the mud head first with the glowing tails outside to serve 
as candles. 

The male birds are indefatigable in building and often continue 
to build nests long after their mates have begun to sit on the eggs, 
though, as soon as these hatch, he drops huildiug and helps to feed 
the young wi th soft insects etc. I do not think he ever helps 
with incubafron tnougJK "he often sleeps inside the nest wUh his 
wife an3" family or in one of the half-finished nests he has occupied 
his time with previously. 

The b reeding se ason is from April to August- hut in the drier 
areas the birds, often do not commence to breed until the rains 
break in June, and they may then continue to lay up to the middle 
of September. In Kanara Barnes, Davidson and Vidal all took 
nests with eggs in April, and Bourdillon took many in Travanoore 
in May and thence onwards to August. 

Over the greater part of India two is the number of eggs almost 
always laid but, in the North, threeT four and even five eggs are 
not uncommon, and I have seen ft colony in whicir^hree eggs 
formed the smallest clutch . Curiously, also, in Ceylon, where birds 
usnally lay very small clutches, this Weaver-Bird lays from three 
"to five eggs. 

b2 
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, The eggs are a pure unspotted white with a hard but rather 

J. coarse texture and no gloss. In shape they vary from, a rather 

broad oval to a moderately long oval, very seldom at all pointed. 

One hundred eggs average 20-3x14-5 mm.: maxima 22-3 X 
150 and 21-9 X15-2 mm. ; minima 18-9 X13-7 mm. 

Hume gives an extraordinary instance of this Weaver's tenacity 
in sitting. He writes : — " One day driving out during the rains 
at Mynpoorie, my eye was caught by a particularly fine nest hanging 
from a Keekur-tree. I made one of my people climb the tree and 
bring the nest carefully down. The nest was laid at the bottom 
of my wagonette and on our arrival home was hung from one 
of the antlers of the many stags' horns that adorned my dining- 
room. Threo days, later, taking it down, I found a female Baya 
dead upon two half-hatched chicks." It may have been, however, 
that mother and chicks were dwid when Hume took the nest. 

(1009) Ploceus megarhynchiis Hume. 
The Golden-chiitned Baya. 

Ploceus megarhynchiis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol iii, p. 69. 

This Weaver-Bird was described by Hume from a bird obtained 
at Kaaldingie, Kuman Terai, and wa3 afterwards obtained by 
Jamrach from, according to Finn, " somewhere in the Eastern 
Himalayas." From that time until O'Donel discovered a colony 
hreeding in the Buxa Duars no one ever saw it. It is probably 
a bird which breeds in the Sub -Himalayan Terai from Kuman 
to Bhutan, at heights somewhere below 4,000 feet, at which 
elevation O'Donel found a colony breeding in 1912, collecting some 
specimens which he sent to the Bombay Museum. 

In letters to me O'Donel says that he discovered the colony 
breeding in a vast area of grass, more or less intermixed with scrub, 
and that the nests were untidy balls of grass-strips, far more like 
the nests of P. manyar than those of P. philippinus, and that none 
of them had tubular entrances. They were larger than those 
of manyar and were affixed to the stems of the grass, generally 
to several of these, loosely and carelessly put together and with 
no hmng. The colony consisted of at least twenty pairs but seems 
to have been rather scattered. 

The only eggs known are some laid by Jamrach 'a birds in captivity 
on the 19th September, 1901, They are, of course, white and just 
like other Ploceua eggs, and measure between 20'0xl4-4 and 
22-8x15-1 mm. 

O'Donel was, unfortunately, never able to visit tbis colony again* 
and no one has since 1912 seen this bird in its breeding haunts. 
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Ploceus atrtgula. 
The Eulvous-bbeasted Baya, 

(1010) Ploceus atrigula atriguJa Sharpe, 

The Eastern Baya. 

Ploceus passerinus passerlnus, Fauna B. 1., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 70. 
Ploceus atrigula atrigula, ibid, vol, viii, p. tti>l. 

The Eastern Baya occurs throughout the lower hills of the 
Himalayas from Nepal, and possibly Garhwal, to Eastern Assam, 
Eastern Bengal and the whole of Northern Burma as far South 
as Tounghoo and Karenni. In Assam and, so far aa I know, 
in all its Indian habitat, this Baya hardly ever builds its nests 
in the thatch of houses, but in Burma it doas so occasionally, 
though not so frequently as does the Southern form, - 

In Assam, although colonies may he found breeding on many 
kinds of trees, the favourite nesting sites are undoubtedly bamboos 
and, next to these, palm-trees. The only two nests I ever saw 
hanging from a thatch roof were two which had been crowded 
out from a colony building on some palm-trees almost touching 
the thatch. ■ 

Very often these Weaver-Birds will breed on bamboos already 
occupied by Herons, Egrets and Cormorants, and live in perfect 
harmony with these, though one would imagine the endless twittering 
and fussiness of the Weavers wquld have proved very annoying 
to the Herons. The colonies generally number some 40 or 50 
pairs of birds, but 1 have seen all sizes from half-a-dozen up to 
150 nests. 

These latter are in every way exactly like those of tbe common 
Indian Baya and need no separate description. 

The breeding season everywhere is from April to August, but 
in most places the vast majority of eggs are laid after the rains 
hreak in June. In tbe wetter countries, such as Assam, the eggs 
are laid as freely in May as in June. 

The full clutch numhers from two to six. In Burma the birds 
in many colonies, according to Harington, never produce more 
than two in a clutch ; in Assam three or four forms the normal 
number, though I have often seen five and once six eggs in a nest ; 
nor do I think, as Hume suggests, that the bigger clutches arc laid 
by two birds, as their shape often practically proves the contrary. 

The eggs are white and are typical Baya's eggs in all respects. 

One hundred average 21-0X14-7 mm.: maxima 231xl4'9 
and 21*7x16-9 mm. ; minima 20-2x14-7 and 21*8x14*2 mm. 
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(1011) Ploceus atrtgula iafortuoatus Hartert. 
The Malay Baya. 

Ploceus jMaserinus infortvnatus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iu, p, 71. 
Ploceus atrigula infortunatita, ibid. vol. viii, p , 051. 

This Southern race of Baya extends South from the range of the 
last subspecies, through the Malay States, to Sumatra and Mas. 
It is the form found over nearly the whole of Siam except, perhaps, 
in the extreme North. 

Its nidification is exactly like that of the preceding bird and 
it breeds freely both on roofs of houses and in bamboos and trees 
in the same way as does that bird. 

Jerdon, as quoted by Hume, says : — " In j3ome parts of Burma, 
and more particularly in Rangoon, the Bayas usually select tbe 
thatch of a bungalow to suspend their nest from, regardless of the 
inhabitants therein. In the cantenments of Rangoon very many 
bungalows may be seen with twenty, thirty or more of these 
long nests hanging from the ends of the thatched roof; at one 
house in which I was an inmate a small colony commenced their 
labours towards the end of April, and in August, when I revisited 
the Station, there were above one hundred nests attached all' 
round the house." 

Many other collectors in Burma have described to me similar 
colonies, and one told me that in a house in which he was living 
the birds' nests hung so low everywhere, except over the main 
steps, that one had to be careful jumping on and off the verandah 
not to hit against them. 

Herbert, in his account of this bird's breeding, says that they 
use as material "green threads of fibre, torn from the leaves of 
suitable water-flags or grasses, or sometimes from plantain-leaves, 
or even coeoanut palm-leaves. The bird alights on the stem 
of the plant or the leaf and punctures the leaf near the base, he then 
tears back a piece of the fibre for a few inches, grips the end of it 
in his beak and flies off to the nest, stripping out tbe thread for the 
whole length of the leaf." 

All Bayas, I helieve, whatever their species, build entirely new 
nests every year but, as Herbert explains, sometimes there 
is a climatic change during wluch all birds stop building and then, 
when they restart, tbe green material has all turned yellow and dry 
and contrasts with the fresh green threads, making tbe nest look 
like an old* one done up again. 

Oates found it breeding in Pegu in April and Hopwood and 
Mackenzie took many eggs in April and May, hut in Siam Herbert 
says they generally commence breeding in the latter half of May 
and continue to the end of August. Herbert's and Williamson's 
earliest and latest dates for eggs of Siam birds are 8th April and 
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25th August respectively. In Siani neither of those gentlemen 
ever saw the birds breeding in bungalows. 

The eggs are considerably smaller than those of the Northern 
race. Fifty eggs average 20-0x14-7 mm.: maxima 22-5x14-0 
and 211 Xl5 + mm. ; minima 190x13-5 and 20-1 Xl3*l mm. 



(1012) Ploeeus beDghaleosis (Linn.). 
The Black-throated Weaver- Bird. 

Ploeeus bmgkatensw. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd. ed. vol. iii, p. 72, 

This Weaver-Bird is resident and breeds in Northern India 
from Sind to Eastern Assam and Manipur, while I have recently 
had it reported from ^Northern Arrakan, whence, however, I have 
not seen specimens. Betham found it breeding as far South 
as Baroda, Wenden ohtained nests near Bombay City, and 
it is common in many places in the United Provinces and very 
common in Bengal and Bihar. In some places in the Terai it 
ascends the hills to some height, and Primrose found them breeding 
freely at 4,000 feet in the Longview Tea Estate near Kurseong 
in SUdrim. 

Unlike the Weaver-Birds whose nidincation has already been 
described this bird makes its nest in bushes or, much more often, 
in grass and reeds. It does not seem to matter much whether 
this is long grass in a wayside ditch or grass and reeds in a wide 
expanse of open grassland. In Cachar and Sylhet I found 
numerous colonies breeding in the vast expanses of "sun "-grass 
stretching for miles in every direction. Here the hirds bred 
in smaller and rather scattered colonies broken up into small groups 
of three to eight pairs, with, perhaps, twenty to forty pairs collected 
in a radius of 100 yards. Many of these colonies were in grassland 
quite dry under foot, hut most were in damp patches or in grass 
and reeds actually growing in water. In Lakhimpur several small 
colonies bred heside the small railway running from the coal-mines 
at Margherita to Dibrugarh. On either side were lines of borrow- 
pits from which the railway bank had heen made ; these, full 
of water, were overgrown with coarse reeds on which the nests 
were built, the jungle and forest touching the borrow-pits on one 
side and the railway the other. 

Generally, I think, they prefer wet sites in which to breed and 
Cripps, in Faridpur, writes of their breeding in hushes on a high 
bank overlooking a river-hed, while Wenden found them nesting 
in a small swampy place with water 6 to 18 inches deep. 

The nests are like those of the Common Bayas, hut have no neck 
and very seldom tubes of more than an inch or two in length. 
Some nests have no tuhes at all but, rarely, one sees a tuhe as much 
as six inches to two feet long. The globular part is not so neatly 
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woven as those of the pear -shape, nor so tight and compact, but 
they ore quite strong and, nearly always, some of the blades of grass, 
or twigs of the bushes from which they hang are incorporated 
in the nest. As usual there is no lining. 

The birds breed rather regularly during May and June, but 
Inglis found a small colony breeding in Tirhut in March and took 
eggs on the 13th of that month. On the other hand at Baroda 
Betham obtained many eggs in August. ' 

The eggs in a clutch are generally three or four, though occasionally 
two only are incubated, and I have seen one or two fives. They 
are indistinguishable from eggs of other species of this genus. 

One hundred eggs average 20-3xl50 mm. : maxima 22-4X146 
and 21*8 X15-3 mm. ; minima 181 X13-5 mm. 



Ploceus manyar (Horsf.). 
The Streaked Weaveb-Bibd. 

(1013) Ploeeus manyar flaviceps Less. 
The Madras Streaked Weaver-Bird. 
Ploceus manyar flaviceps, Fauna B. I., Birda, 2nd cd, vol. iii, p. 73. 

The Madras race of Streaked Weaver- Bird extends as far North 
as Orissa on the East and Bombay on the West, while South it 
occurs and is common in Ceylon. In Southern India this Weaver- 
Bird breeds in much the same situations as the preceding species. 
Col. Butler found them at Milana near Deesa breeding during 
August and September, where he says: — "As a rule they are 
fastened to reeds or bushes growing in the water, by the sides 
of tanks, open wells, or marshy ground, but at the same time it is 
not unusual to find them in high sarpat grass out in the open 
country at some distance (a half mile or more) from water. They 
also often build in long grass overhanging ditchea or small streams, 
and I have occasionally found a small colony building in low, 
thorny bushes and trees (mimosa etc.) overhanging the water. 
The nests are almost exactly similar to those of P. baya, exeept 
that they are slightly smaller, and in some instances the tubular 
entrance is of immense length. There is one very remarkable 
thing about this species, and that is a peculiar hahit they have 
of cementing yellow flowers (generally mimosa) to the nest with 
cow-dung." 

As a matter of fact the nest is rwt like that of P. baya {=philip- 
pinus) as it has no neck, the upper part of the nest being rounded 
with the supporting pendent blades of grass, leaves or twigs worked 
into, the structures of the nest as in P. bengkakiiMa. As a rule, 
also, the tubular entrances are short, sometimes almost absent, 
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but at other times very long, and I have been told of one nest with a 
tube of about threo feet. 

Wait says that this Weaver is common, though local, near or over 
water in Ceylon, making its nest usually in bulrushes during 
February and March, while in Travancore Bourdillon found it 
equally common in the plains but breeding from July to September. 
In Bareilly also Whymper found them breeding chiefly in August 
and, except in Ceylon, June to September seems to be the normal 
breeding season. 

The eggs number Wo to five. Jerdon thought two to be the 
number most often laid but in most colonies three to four eggs 
are usual. 

They are indistinguishable from other Ploceus eggs, and fifty 
average 20*3x14-3 mm. r maxima 21flxl5 , and 20*1 xi5*l mm, ; 
minima 19*1x13-9 and 19-2x13*1 mm: 

Both birds help in building the nest, but I think that with all 
Weaver-Birds the female alone carries on the duties of incubation. 
The males — and these, as with the Bayas, are said to greatly out- 
number the females- — spend much of their time building, either 
prolonging the entrance to the nests in which their wives are sitting 
or in starting new nests which they half build and then desert. 
Once the young are hatched he is a hardworking careful father, 
and feeds his young with soft insects, larvae etc. like all other 
Weaver-Birds and, indeed, most other Finches. 



(1014) Ploceus manyar strlatus (Blyth). 
The Sind Striated Weaves.- Bird. 

Plocevs manyar striatus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 74. 

This race is found in Sind, the Punjab and the North-West 
Frontier. Over large areas it does not occur but, wherever there 
are wide stretches of grass near, or in, marsh or lake, these Weavers 
may almost certainly be met with. 

Its breeding habits, nests and eggs, are just the same as those 
of the preceding race but, whereas a colony. of forty pairs of that 
bird is exceptional, the present raee often collects in very large 
numbers. Hume says : — "There are places in the Etawab and 
Mynpooree Districts, and again in Sindh, arid as these localities 
as a whole are, where, nevertheless, finding suitable rushy, reedy 
cover, it breeds in great numbers. In one dkand in Upper Sindh 
I found nearly 100 old nests in a small bulrush island not 20 yards 
in diameter." 

Occasionally these Weavers breed in trees, as Colonel Butler 
says that he once found the nests of P. benghaleims, P. philippinus 
and P. m. striatus " all in the same tree." 
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The nests of this Weaver sometimes have very long tubular 
entrances, often twice as long as the body of the nest ; on the other 
hand many have them very short, two or three niches only, in 
length. 

The breeding season seems to be invariably from the start of the 
rains, i. e., about the middle of June, to the end of September and, 
in the same colony, nests may be found with full-fledged yoVig, 
while there may be other nests only just begun or with fresh eggs. 

Twenty-five eggs taken by Hume average 20-7 X14-7 mm. 



(1015) Ploceus manyar peguensis Stuart Baker. 
The Burmese Striated Weaver-Bird. 

Ploceus manyar pegtumms, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 75. 

This Weaver is found in the Himalayan Terai and adjoining 
plains from Garhwal to East and South Assam and Eastern Bengal. 
It is resident over practically the whole of Burma and extends 
East into Siam, Annam. and Yunnan. 

Generally speaking tha nidification of this bird is similar to that 
of the other races of the species and to that of the Black-throated 
Weaver -Bird. This suhspeeies, however, is the one I have personally 
known best, and there are one or two points I have noticed whicb 
it may be as well to record. In the first place I have noticed that, 
though in shape the nests of all these birds are identical, the 
Striated Baya attaches it to its supports more firmly, yet incor- 
porates fewer blades or twigs in the walls of the nest. - The Black- 
tbroated bird when breeding in reeds or grass bends down the heads 
of several reeds and incorporates at least half-a-dozen or more 
blades in with the materials of the nest. The Striated Weaver -Bird 
sometimes uses a single reed, sometimes two and only occasionally 
three or four ; few leaves are bound into the nest and often it is 
truly pendent from the reed-stems themselves. So, also, when 
built from a high bush or small tree the nest is firmly attached 
to a horizontal branch rather than made to hang suspended 
by several twigs at the tip. The nest is, of course, round and 
not pear-shaped, having no neck. The tubular entrance is generally 
short but, exceptionally, long or very long. 

Nests taken by myself measured anything between 7 and 9 inches 
in external depth (exclusive of the tunnel) and between 5 and 
7 inches acros-'s the widest parts. The tunnel as a rule was 2 to 
4 inches in length, but one I measured was over two feet. A very 
curions structure found in one colony consisted of two nests 
built back to back with the one wall forming the back to both and 
with one roof to the two. One of the nests had a tube about 
2 inches long, while the other had the entrance-tube about 
12 inches. 
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The birds work very hard at the nests, which take only four to 
seven days to complete with the exception of the entrance- tunnel, 
on which the cock bird works while the hen sits. 

Display in all Weavers, that I personally know, is the same 
in character. The cock bird, with drooping, shivering wings, sidles 
backwards and forwards on the reeds or clinging to the sides of the 
nest, uttering all the time a low chirruping cry. Every now and 
then he stops with a little jerk, spreads his tail and flutters his 
wings and then relapses into the shiver. 

The breeding season is from June to August, though in the 
wetter parts of Assam nests and eggs may be found in May and, 
everywhere, a few hirds continue breeding into September. In Siam 
Herbert took a clutch of four eggs at Bangkok as early as the 
3rd March and another on the 11th Septemher, 

The eggs number three or four. I have once seen a five and have 
several times found five young in a nest. 

One hundred eggs average 20-6 x 14-9 mm. ; maxima 22-8 X 
15-9 mm. ; minima 18*4 Xl3*7 mm. 



(1010) Plocee'la chryseea Hume. 

The Golden Weaver-Bied. 
Ptoceela ehrysaxi, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. Lit, p. 70. 

This, the most handsome of all our Oriental Weaver-Birds, 
occurs in Upper Burma between the Irrawaddy and Sittoung 
Rivers from Mandalay South to the Gulf of Martaban. It is found 
1 in Northern Tenasserim, Siam, Cochin China, Annam and Java. 

Oates found these Birds breeding in great numbers in the Pegu" 
plains while, later, Mackenzie and Hopwood found them equally 
common in the same district in and round the village of Yitkangale, 
16 miles from Pegu. The colonies seem to vary in size from three 
or four to about thirty and are most often built either in, or close to, 
marshy places, ponds or rivers, the sites most often selected 
being small thorny trees or, less often, rank reeds and grass. 

The nests seem to be of two sorts, the first a neat copy of the 
nest of the Common Baya but with a very short entrance tuhe. 
The second type is very like a Munia's nest. Oates describes this 
latter form of nest as follows : — " The nest is placed about 5 feet 
from the ground invariably supported from below and not hanging 
as is the case with the nests of other Weaver- Birds. It is securely 
fastened to several stems and leaves of a large species of grass, 
or to the branches of some strong weed. 

" The nest is cylindrical, about C inches high and & inches in 
diameter externally, composed entirely of grasses, woven on the 
outside in a very clumsy manner, the whole exterior presenting 
a series of loops and sharp angles. . The interior is formed of fine 
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grass, nicely curved to the shape of the nest and perfectly smooth. 
The flowering ends of these fine grasses are in some nests brought 
forward so as to form a ring, through which the bird enters the 
nest. The entrance is at various heights, sometimes in the middle 
and sometimes quite at the top of the nest. It is about an inch 
in diameter." 

Herbert in Siaui first found nests of the pendent kind but says 
that the more general type is a spherical nest exactly like that 
described by Oates. 

Mackenzie (Journ. Bomb: Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxiv, p. 821, 
1916) gives a very interesting note on this bird's breeding. He 
writes : — " The nests were placed from 3 to 12 feet from the ground, 
generally about 8 or 10 feet. They were mostly built in a thorny 
bush, locally called 'Kathel,' at the extremities of tbe branches, 
supported by the twigs being worked into their structure; the 
support came indiscriminately from above, below, or all round 
the nest, I found a few nests (mostly unfinished) in Elephant- 
grass, but 80 per cent, were in small trees or bushes. 

" In all cases the birds had apparently exercised care in the selec- 
tion of the site. All colonies found in trees {with the exception 
of 5) were in ' Kathel ' or ' Zee,' both of them thorny and most 
unpleasant to deal with. Of the 5 exceptions, 4 were built in 
thornless trees which contained hornets' nests, and the fifth was ■ 
in a tree infested by a very large ant with a fearsome bite. My 
man had a badly swollen hand as a result of getting eggs from 
the last colony." 

This characteristic of the Golden Baya seeking the protection 
of ants and hornets has also been noticed by other collectors, and 
Hopwood in one of his letters to mo remarks on the fact that 
if the nests are in places which appear easy to rifle one may regard 
it as certain that the tree also eontains hornets or huge red ants. 
Other Bay as, also, sometimes seek this same defence against 
vermin, and O'Donel {ibid.) says that three times he has found 
the nests of the Common Weaver-Bird with hives of tho common 
Jungle-Bee alongside. I, too, have twice seen Black-throated 
Bayas' nests in grass round a hornet's nest. 

In India and the Indo-Chinese countries the breeding season 
is from June to September, nearly all eggs being laid in late June 
and July. In Java the most common month for eggs is May. 
The normal cLtch of eggs, everywhere, is two. Mackenzie puts 
the number of thre"-egg clutches as about* 5 per cent., but occasion- 
ally four are l»id, Htxbert having taken this number in Siam, 

The eggs axe very differert to those of the genus Ploceus and, 
instead of being white, exhibit a wonderful range of variation. 
Many eggs are like small eggs of the Meadow-Pipit but, as a rule, 
the markings are so fine that they cannot be seen even with a mag- 
nifying -glass, and the eggs look light grey-brown, buffy-brown 
or slate-grey. Some have a faintly greenish tinge, a few a 
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suspicion of lilac or pink. Other eggs have a definite pale grey, 
almost white, ground, occasionally with the faintest possible 
freckling of grey, while in others the freckling is more pronounced 
and in others again almost as heavily marked as some Sparrows' 
eggs, which they then closely resemble, though the freckles never 
develop iuto blotches. I have only seen one pure white clutch. 
As a rule both or all the eggs in a clutch are of the same colour, 
but now and then one sees a pair which differ slightly from one 
another. 

The texture is smooth, fine and often has a strong gloss and 
always a certain amount. In shape they are generally broad, 
short ovals, some eggs being rather longer and more pointed. 

Two hundred eggs average 18-3x13-75 mm.: maxima 26-2 x 
14-1 and 190 xl4-8 mm. ; minima 161 X12-3 mm. 

Both sexes take an equal share in nest- building but the female 
alone incubates. In their fussiness, cheerful chirping and constant 
energy whilst breeding they resemble the birds of the genus Ploceus 
•and, like them, often amuse themselves making odd nests at odd 
times. 



Subfamily ESTRILDIN.E 

(MUNIASk 

Munla malacca. 

The Black-headed Mania. 

(1017) Hiinia malacca malacca (Linn.). 
Malabab Black- headed Munia. 

Mwnia malaoan malaeca, Padna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 78. 

The range of this little Munia still requires some working out. 
It is common in Ceylon and ranges up to the West coast of India 
to Ratnagiri and inland in the North to Belgaum. 

It breeds practically anywhere in open country, in grass, reeds, 
less often in bushes, while once ita nest was taken from the top 
of a stunted Cocoanut-palm. More than anywhere else, however, 
it makes its nest in sugar-cane fields, and probably at least five 
out of every six nests will he taken from these. 

Colonel Butler took a great number of their nests in Belgaum 
during August and September, all from sugar-eane fields. Often 
he found several nesta elose to one another, once four or five 
nests containing eggs within a radius of a few yards. The^ nests 
were generally built where the cane was thickest and highest, 
being placed at all heights from 2 to 7 feet from the ground. 
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He describes one nest as follows (Hume's 'Nests and Eggs,' 
vol. ii, p, 127) ; — " A nest containing six pure white eggs. It con- 
sisted of an immense ball of dry grass, coarse exteriorly, fine 
interiorly and round the entrance, wbicb consisted of ,a small hole 
in the centre of the nest upon one side, the whole structure being 
about the size of a child 'shead, and was built in the centre of a sugar- 
cane field, suspended from the tops of the sugar -cane, and not 
supported from below, as is usually the case with the nests of 
Munias. The sugar-cane was very tall and dense, and the nest, 
although a Large one, well concealed, and probably it would have 
escaped notice altogether had I not observed the old birds passing 
backwards and forwards with grass in tbeir mouths." 

Some other nests, he adds, differed "in being densely lined with 
a species of fine green flowering grass, many of the flowering stalks 
of which protruded round the entrance, the exterior being composed 
of coarse, broadish blades of dry reeds." 

In Ceylon Phillips found them building their nests in coarse 
grass in swamps, and two other nests sent to me from Colombo 
were both built in bushes in tbe Cinnamon -gardens. In Travancore 
Stewart obtained the nest in grass-fields, but the birds were not 
common, the greater part of the hills being too heavily forested 
for them. 

They breed principally after the break of the rains in July, 
August and September, but I have eggs from Ceylon taken in 
April, June and October, while Davidson obtained a clutch in 
Kanara on the 4th March. 

The eggs in a full clutch vary from five to seven, generally six. 
They are white, like all Munias' eggs, the texture very smooth and 
soft but quite glossless and the shells decidedly fragile. In shape 
they are rather long ovals, some eggs being decidedly pointed. 

Fifty eggs average l(J-3xl 1-5 mm. : maxima 17-1x11*5 and 
16-5X12-2 mm. ; minima 15-5X10-8 and 15-6x10-6 mm. 



(1018) Munla malacea oileotalls Stnart Baker. 
The Made as Black-headed Munia. 
Munia malacea orienlalis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 79. 

The Eastern form of Black-beaded Munia occurs throughout 
the Madras Presidency as far North as the Central Provinces and 
West to Coorg, Nilgjris and other hill ranges of Mysore, but not 
ascending these to any great elevation. 

In its breeding habits it differs in no way from the preceding 
bird, and Jerdon,who took many nests, describes them as exactly 
like those of the Malabar bird. Theobald says that in the Coim- 
batore district he found nests in October buUt in reeds growing 
in a small pond : — "They were round, with a round hole on one 
side tor an entrance, and were composed of dried reeds and leaves 
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of some flag-leaved grass very like those of the chobum {Sorghum 
vulgare). The lining was composed of the hair-like filaments 
from the broom-grass of this country. Seven is, I think, the full 
complement of eggs." 

Blewitt gives the measurements of nests found by him in Bhanara 
as 6 or 7 inches in diameter. 

They breed from July to October as a rule, but Sparrow took 
eggs in the Deccan in April. 

Twenty eggs of this race which I have been able to measure 
average 16*0x11*2 mm. : maxima 16*8x11-9 and 16-3 Xl20 mm. ; 
minima 14*8 XllO and 150 XlO-3 mm. 



Hunla atrlcapllla. 

The Chestnut- bellied Munia. 

In 1924 (Joum, Siam. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. v, p. 362) Robinson 
and KIoss restricted the type-locality of this Munia to " Lower 
Bengal," but Hodgson (As. Res. vol. xix, p. 153, 1836) named 
the bird from Nepal, which is the same as the Bengal bird, 
rubroniger, by inference declaring that the typical bird came from 
somewhere else. Under these circumstances it seems impossible 
for Bobinson and Kloss to restrict the type-locality of atricapilla 
to a place inhabited by rubroniger. Sharpe also, in Cat. Birds 
B. M., definitely assigns atricapilla to the Southern birds and rubro- 
niger to the Northern. This alone would invalidate Bobinson 
and Kloss's " Lower Bengal " for atricapilla, I do not, therefore, 
alter my distribution of these Munias given in the ' Fauna. 1 

(1019) Mania atricapilla atricapilla Vieill. 
The Malay Chestnut-bellied Munia. 

Munia atrfcwpilla atricapilla, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 80. 

Following my distribution given in the ' Fauna,' this Munia 
is found over the whole of Burma and Siam roughly South from 
ahout the latitude of Rangoon on the West and Samkok on the 
East ; the Malay States to Singapore. 

Birds North of this area are somewhat intermediate until one 
comes to the Arrakan Yomas, Chin, Kachin and Bhamo Hills, 
where one gets quite definitely the big, black-bellied bird. 

This little Munia generally breeds in long grass or reeds in moist 
ground round villages or in the long grass growing on the banks 
between rice cultivation. Jt, however, by no means restricts itself 
to reeds and grass, and will often make its nest in bushes, palms 
and small trees and, like many other Munias and Bayas, it seems 
to prefer those well armed with thorns. In Siam Herbert says 
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that ho took one nest built in the very prickly Itibbon-leafed 
Water-palm ; in Tenasserim Macdonald took the nest in thorn- 
bushes, as did Hop wood near Mergui. I have no records of its 
breeding in jungle, as does the Northern race. 

The nest is a very large ball of rather loosely woven grass or strips 
of blades, gathered green, and lined with finer steins or strips of 
dried grass. The entrance varies a good deal. Davison speaks 
of one nest taken by him near Mergui as being about 7 inches in 
diameter and having an entrance 2\ inches wide. Other nests have 
a much smaller entrance, and in few is it built of the flowering 
ends of grasses which stick out in all directions, and which are so 
often made use of by other Munias, 

Sometimes the nests measure as much as 8 inches and seldom 
as little as 6 inches in diameter, while in shape they are fairly 
truo spheres, not ovals. 

They may be placed at any height between two and fifteen feet, 
but most trill be found betweeu three and five feet from the 
ground. 

The two principal months for breeding are June and July, but 
nests with eggs may be taken as late as September. In Tenasserim 
Mackenzie, Hopwood ahd Macdonald took all their nests with fresh 
eggs between the 21st June and the end of July. 

The eggs are, as usual, white, smooth and fragile- shelled, without 
gloss. 

Since the ! Fauna ' was written I have been able to measure 
tbe eggs taken by Mackenzie and others in Tenasserim and, on the 
other hand, have ebminated eggs sent from tbe Southern Shan 
States, which are those of birds nearer rubronigra. 

Sixty eggs average 15-7x10-9 mm. : maxima 17-6x12-0 mm. ; 
minima 14-2 x 10-5 and 150 x 10-3 mm. 



(1020) Munia atrlcapilla rubronigra Hodg. 

The Nokthebn Chestnut-bellied Munia. 

Munia atricapilla rubronigra, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. ill, p. 81. 

The Northern race of this Munia is found as far West as Sambalpur, 
thence all along the Himalayan Terai to the extreme East. In 
the plains it extends into Bihar and Bengal North of tbe Ganges. 
In Burma it is found all over the plains and lower hills of the North 
about as far South as the central Arrakan Yomas and Karenni. 
East it extend 3 into Yunnan, North Siam, Annam and South-West 
China. 

In Assam this is a common bird up to about 3,500 feet, but 
extends sometimes much higher, and I have taken its nest at 
4,500 feet more than once. 
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In its nidification it resembles the previous bird, but it is Some- 
times found in scrub-jungle and even in bushes in forest. At 
the same time it undoubtedly prefers the vicinity of villages and 
cultivation and breeds in gardens of houses on Tea Estates. 
It also more frequently places its nest on trees and bushes than 
does the preceding race and is less exclusively a grass- breeder. 
I have taken its nests in bushes beside jungle tracts, in beans and 
other creepers growing over huts in cultivation, on trees in the 
open thirty feet from the ground and in coarse tufts of gross only 
a few inches above it. There seems to be httle attempt at conceal- 
ment ; the nest may be built well inside a bush with dense foliage 
but it is more likely to be built in a branch with few leaves, con- 
spicuous from far away. The nests bear a very rough, unfinished 
appearance and are much larger than seems necessary. I have 
taken them measuring as much as 10x8 inohes and they are 
seldom under six inches either way. 

The breeding season everywhere is from the middle of June, 
when the rains break, to the end of September. A few eggs may 
be taken both earlier and later. Thus Scully says in Nepal they 
breed from May to the end of October ; I have myself taken a few 
eggs in both of these months in Assam, while in the Botanical 
Garden, Calcutta, where it is very common, eggs have been taken 
from late June to November, 

The normal full clutch is five or six eggs, one as often as the 
other ; sets of seven are rare but four only ore often incubated. 

Sixty eggs average 16*3x11-5 mm.: maxima 17-8x11-9 and 
170x12-2 mm. ; minima 14-9x10-2 mm. 

Both sexes take part in incubation and both assist in building 
the nest and, after the young are fully fledged, both parents and 
young continue to use the nest for roosting purposes until the walls 
give way under the strain. While incubation is going on b3th 
male and female sleep in the nest and, even in the day, both may 
sometimes be found inside it. 



Uroloncha striata. 

The White-backed, oe Shabp-tailed, Munia. 

(1021) Uroloncha striata striata (Linn.). 
The Southern White-backed Munia. 

Uroloncha striata striata, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd cd, vol. iii, p. 83. 

TJiis White- backed Munia is very common in Ceylon at all 
heights up to 4,000 feet and extends over the South of India up 
North as far as Bombay, Sambalpur and Manbhum in Bengal and 
-Orissa. 

vol. in. o 
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This is a bird of both civilization and jungle, although Miss Cock- 
burn says that in the Nilgiiis they " are very shy, never 
approaching any house," Jerdon, on the contrary, says : — " In 
Malabar it is a familiar bird, being constantly seen on the road- 
side, about houses and in stable-yards, and it builds in gardens 
and orchards." Vidal says in the South Konkan it is "common 
everywhere in gardens and jungles." 

Bourdillon considers it more of a jungle than a garden bird, 
and says that in preference it haunts ;< scrub jungle and scattered 
bush in the low country at the foot of the hills," though it may also 
often be seen in the vicinity of villages. In Ceylon also Wait 
describes it as " more of a jungle-bird than U. punetidata." 

The nest is- sometimes built in grass and reeds or sometimes 
in high trees, •while most are placed in fairly thick bushes, often 
thorny ones, at any height from a few inches to five or six feet 
above the ground. In Ceylon Phillips found them often breeding 
in rubber trees about ten feet up, while Wait says that they often 
place their nests " in the end of low branches of trees round jungle 
tanks." Like most nests of Munias, no attempt is made to conceal 
it and its large size cannot but make it conspicuous. 

In shape it is the usual football and the birds approve both 
of the "Rugger" and "Soccer" shape, it being sometimes oval, 
at others spherical. In size it varies from about 7 by 5 or 6 by 
6 inches to at least 2 inches more each way. It is made of shreds 
of grass and reed-blades, very coarsely and roughly put together, 
sometimes lined with rather finer grass and grass-stems, but often 
with no real lining at all. The entrance, an untidy hole between 
2 and 3 inches wide, may be anywhere except at the bottom of 
the nest, and is very untidy, badly finished and roughly shaped. 

The most popular breeding season is from June to September 
but eggs may really be taken almost any month of the year. From 
Ceylon I have eggs taken from February to September but 
Betham took eggs in Bombay in November. In Travancore 
Stewart and Bourdillon obtained eggs from May to August, but 
botb say that odd nests with young or eggs may be found in any 
month. 

The clutches are large and Miss Cockburn, Darling and Bourdillon 
all speak of clutches of eight eggs, and I have some of this number 
in my comparatively small series. They are quite typical Munias' 
eggs. 

One hundred eggs average 15-3x10-7 nun. : maxima 16-8xl0*9 
and 10-7x12-2 mm. ;. minima 18-5x10(5 and 141x9-9 mm. 
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(1022) Urolonoha striata fumlgata Walden. 

The Andaman White-backed Munia. 
Urcbmcha striata fumigata, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 83. 

This Munia is restricted to the Andamans, where nests -with eggs 
were" taken by Osmaston and Wickham. A aeries of eggg sent 
to me by the former were accompanied with tine following notes : — 

" This little bird breeds all round Port Blair during May and 
June in considerable numbers both in the open and in thin scrub 
and small tree jungle. The nest is generally placed about six 
or seven feet up in small thorny trees or bushes and is of oourse, 
from its size and conspicuous position, very easy to find. It is 
a large, almost spherical ball made of fine grasses and lined with 
fine flowering grass-ends and there is no attempt at neatness or 
finishing off, the outside being a mass of tangled ends and the 
entrance obstructed with the flowering ends projecting all round 
the hole, which is itself badly rounded off and loosely formed. 

" The birds lay from five to seven eggs and all my nests have 
have been taken in the latter half of May to the end of June." 

It is possible, however, that the breeding season is a good deal 
longer than this, as Davison saw young which had recently left 
the nest in December. Davison also refers to a feature in the nest 
not mentioned by Osmaston and, perhaps, not always in evidence. 
He says " the entrance is placed at one side and drawn out into 
a short neck — in fact very similar to those of S. amandava." 

Forty eggs average 15-2 X 10-8 mm. : maxima 16-2x10-4 and 
14-9x12-0 mm. ; minima 14-2x10-4 and 14*0x9-9 mm. 



(1024) Urolonoha striata aouticauda (Hodgs.). 
The Himalayan White-backed Munia. 

Uroloncha striata aculicauda, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. iii, p. 84, 

The Himalayan form of White-backed Munia extends all through 
the Sub-Himalayan Terai hetween the foot-hills and 4,000 feet 
from Garhwal to Eastern Assam. Thence it is found throughout 
Northern Burma to the South Shan States and Northern Siam. 

This is a very common Munia in Assam, breeding from the foot-hills 
up to 5,000 feet but moat numerous between 1,500 and 3,000 feet. 

The birds breed both in open country, light scrub -jungle, 
secondary growth and even in the interior of deep humid forest. 
One of the first nests I ever took was taken at nearly 4,000 feet 
in the warm, humid valley of the Laisang River, built in a low 
bush beside a foot-track leading from one village to another, and 
at least half a mile from any open space. The trees were very 
lofty hut there was much green undergrowth. A very favourite 
site is a cotton-bush, or other low bush growing in cotton-fields 

c2 
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which are surrounded by forest ; the light growth which springs 
up the first year cultivation is abandoned is also often built in, 
while 1 have seen nests situated in orange and other fruit-trees in 
my garden and orchards, though this is rare. Hodgson says that 
they sometimes place their nests " either among the spiny leaves 
of the palm-tTees or the thick interlaced branches of the lesser 
hamboos." Other hirds sometimes make their nests low down 
and well inside the clumps of the giant bamboo. The most 
unusual site recorded was one taken by Irwin in Hill Tippera 
" composed of fine grass-stems placed in a half-open hole in a low 
hank." 

As a rule the nest is placed low down between three and four feet 
from the ground, but I have found some in brambles a few inches 
above it and others as much ae 20 feet up in small trees, bamboo- 
clumps etc. 

The nest is the usual untidy ball of grass, measuring anything 
between 5 by 5 inches to 10 by 10 inches when round and between 
6 by 4$ to 10 by 7 inches when oval. Personally 1 have never seen 
anything but grass used in their construction except a few bamboo- 
leaves incorporated in the base of the nests built in bamboo -clumps. 
The grass used is very fine, often stems with the flowering ends 
attached which are not thicker than a needle, the ends sticking 
out everywhere and projecting from the loosely built round entrance, 
so far all round that they sometimes form a rough tune. 

Hodgson says that " the nests are composed of grass, fibres 
or the leaves of Pinus longifolia " ; Gammie says of the nests 
found by him in Sikkim that the outside was of coarse grass, the 
inner of ftne, and of one he writes that bamboodeaves were mixed 
with the grass. The materials are very loosely interwoven and, 
as a rule, do not embrace the supporting twigs, the nest being 
carelessly pushed in among them ; there is no regular lining, 
the fine grass-ends being used both inside and out, the flowering 
ends protruding from the entrance. 1 have seen more than one 
nest in which it was difficult, to say really which was the entrance, 
the birds apparently forcing tbeir way through the side where 
it was most loosely woven. I have seen nothing similar to this 
in the nest of any other Munia or, indeed, of any other bird. 

The breeding season is principally from the middle of May to the 
«nd of August, but eggs may be found in almost every month of 
the year. I have taken fresh eggs from the 3rd March to the 30th 
September and Gammie saw half-fledged young in November. 

The eggs mimber five to seven in a full clutch. 

One hundred eggs average 15-3x10-9 mm. : maxima 16-9x11-0 
and 15-5X11*5 mm.; minima 13-1x10*4 and 14-5x19-9 mm. 
A pigmy egg in a clutch of seven measures only 9-9x7*3 mm. 

Both birds build the nest, which takes anything from four to 
eight days to construct, according to whether the hen is ready to 
lay ot not. Both birds also intubate, very often in company, for 
the ten days required, and both feed the young. These, however, 
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are not fed, as Hodgson and Gammie thought, with grain and seeds, 
but with soft insects. A pair I watched were bringing in practically 
nothing but tiny little green caterpillars and a few spiders. After 
the young are fledged tbey and tbeir parents use the nest for a long 
time for sleeping in. 

I have often seen this Munia, as well as other species, collecting 
material for their nests and all seem to work in the same way. 
First they nip through a blade or stem of grass to the depth and 
width desired and then work up a small bit .sufficient to give them 
a good hold with the beaK ; this obtained, they give it a quick 
jerk and fly straight up, stripping the shred for some inches up 
the stem or along the leaf. By another species of Munia some 
patches of lemon-grassjn my garden were annually almost destroyed 
in this way by the birds, but their nests, built in the trellis of my 
verandah, were very sweet- smelling httle homes. 

(1025) Uroloncha striata subsquamicollls Stuart Baker. 
The Malayan White-backed Munia, 
Uroloneha stiiata &i\h#fjua,micolli$, Fauna E. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 68. 

This Munia occurs within our limits over the whole of Burma 
South of Tounghoo, and thence to Singapore and Sumatra. East 
it extends through the Southern half of Siam into Cochin China, 
Annam, Hainan and Formosa. 

Although it is so common a bird over a great part of Burma, 
I ean find nothing recorded about it breeding beyond Davison's 
note in Hume's ' Nests and Eggs,' where he says : — " This species 
is a very irregular breeder or it has several brocds in the year. 
In November it was not only breeding, but there were many full- 
fledged young about, usually in small parties without any admixture 
of adults ; and now in June there are still young to be found that 
have not long left the nest, and nests are to be found containing 
eggs, both fresh and hard-set, while other nests are in course of 
construction. 

" The species is very plentiful and breeds freely, resorting to 
gardens or low secondary scrub for the purpose, and never, to my 
knowledge, to grass or rushes. 

" Usually the nest is placed at a moderate elevation in some 
bush — a thorny one for preference. 

" On the 20th June I took a nest with five fresh eggs from 
a small citron-tree. It was rather compactly put together, com- 
posed on the outside of dead leaves and coarse grass, and thickly 
lined with fine flowering grass-stems, the ends of whieh projected 
heyond the entrance, forming a short neck. 

" The nest measured about 9-5 inches along its major axis, 
about 5*5 along its minor axis." 

The only eggs I have seen measured 149xl0-2 to 15*3X 
10*9 mm. 
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(1026) Uroloncha striata squamioollis Sharpe. 
The Chinese White-backed Mpma. 
Vroloncha striata sqiiamicollis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 86. 

Tbe Chinese race of White -backed Munia only enters our territory 
in the Eastern Shan States, but occurs in North Yunnan and 
Western and Southern China. 

It lias not yet been found breeding within our limits, but 
Messrs. Vaughan and Jones found it breeding freely in South China. 
They write (Ibis, 1913, p. 176) :— " At Canton, 'Macao and on tbe 
West River it is a common breeding species, and builds its nest 
in a variety of situations, often in a fir-tree, sometimes quite low 
down, or in a bamboo, or, again, high up in a hanyan or bombax 
tree at an elevation of perhaps 40 to 60 feet. In a large tree the 
nest is frequently placed at the extremity of a small bough, and in 
such a situation is very difficult of access. Empty nests are used 
for sleeping in, in tbe cold weather, and the birds were seen building 
a nest in January which was used as a sleeping place. 

" Five or six eggs are laid, from eaily in April until September, 
and sometimes even later. Seven is not very infrequently the clutch 
early in the season." 

Thirty-four eggs taken by Messrs. Vaughan and Jones average 
16-7X11-7 mm. : maxima 17-9x11*6 and 17-2x12-0 mm.; minima 
14-9 X 110 and 15-OX 10-5 mm. 



tfroloncha leucogastra. 

The White -bellied Munia. 

(1027) Uroloncha leucogastra leucogastra (BIyth). 
The Malay White-bellied Munia. 

Uroloncha leucogastra leucogastra, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 87. 

The range of this Munia is from the South of TenaBserim to 
Singapore and Borneo. 

The only record of its breeding is, once more, that of Davison, 
who took one nest in Tenasserim, which he describes as follows 
(' Nests and Eggs,' vol. ii, p. 135) :— " On the 25th April last 
I took a nest of this species in dense forest between Malawoon 
and Bankasoop . and about six miles from the nearest open ground, 

" The nest was a globular structure about 7 inches long by 
about inches wide at the broadest part, and was composed of dry 
grass and bamboo-leaves, and lined with finer grass-stems and 
a little fibre, and placed in the fork of a sapling about seven feet 
from the ground." 
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Kellow sent me a fine series of the eggs from Taiping with, the 
following note : — " The nests were quite typical Munias* nests, 
domed affairs of fine grass, strips of grass and grass-bark and 
flowering grass-ends. There was no special lining in any of them 
and they were very loosely and roughly put together. They were 
taken from bushes between three and six feet from the ground 
and all in forest in the vicinity of villages." 

Hopwood took a nest near Tavoy in a similar position, in similar 
forest. 

The breeding season, so far as we know, is March to May. 
Kellow's nests were obtained between the 10th of March and the 
24th May, Hopwood took his on the 27fch April and Davison his 
on the 25th of the same month. 

Forty eggs average 15*5x11*5 : maxima 16*8xl2*l and 161X 
12-2 mm. ; minima 14-6 x 10-9 and 15-0x10-6 mm. 



(1028) Urolonoha jerdoni Hume. 
The Rufous-bellied Munta. 

Urolondia wfiventris fauna, B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 88. 
UroloncJta jerdoni, ibid. vol. viii, p. 651. 

This little Munia is confined to the South-West of India from 
the Wynaad to the South of Travancore, being found both 
in the plains and in the lower hills. In the Nilgiris they ascend 
about as high as Kotagheny, where Miss Cockbum obtained many 
nests, and in Travancore they apparently are to be found at all 
elevations. 

They are very confiding little birds in the Nilgiris, breeding in 
gardens and houses, but in Travancore Bourdillon and Stewart 
both record them as breeding either in forest or in the open. 

Their nidification is very different to that of most Munias, for, 
though they make a nest which is the typical gross ball, they place 
them in very different situations. Some are bnilt in the thatch 
of bungalows, others in, or partly inside, holes of trees and others 
on big boughs and branches of large trees. 

Miss Cockbum, writing from Kotagherry, says : — " These little 
birds build in July and, like all of this species, construct a large 
nest. Many of them built in the eaves of a coffee store-house, 
which was thatched, attaching their nests to the thatch so far in 
as almost to be hid. 

" The nest (sent) was found in a coffee estate, about 3,000 feet 
of elevation. 

" The situation chosen was a large tree in front of the coffee 
godown on the side of a hill. The nest was built on one of the large 
outer branches, slightly concealed among the leaves, at the height 
of about twenty feet. The shape was perfectly round, about 7 or 8 
inches in diameter. It had been commenced with long dried 
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roots, to which was added the long leaves of a reed which growB 
near water. These leaves are from 3 to 4 inches long and about 
I inch broad. A large quantity of fine, soft, down grass-seed 
ears were accumulated, forming a completely round nest, with 
a small hole at one side ; no lining. The number of eggs 8 or 10. 
Only one brood is reared here, during tho two or three months the 
birds remain here." 

Bourdillon describes the nests taken by them in Travanoore 
as " a large loose construction, of fine creeping -grass, with, perhaps, 
a few feathers interwoven, deposited in a hollow stump, and 
contains 6 to 8 eggs, laid about June or July." 

Finally, Stewart, who took many nests, describes them as similar 
to those found by Miss Cockbum, but placed either in holes or, in 
forks of the boughs of trees. No nest found by him had any 
feathers among the materials used. The breeding season is much 
longer than Miss Cockhurn thought, for though many birds breed 
in July, I have eggs taken as early as the 11th April and others 
obtained on the 17th August. 

Thirty-six eggs, including those referred to in Hume's ' Nests 
and Eggs,' average 16-0x11*5 mm.: maxima 17-8x12-0 and 
17-5x12-2 mm. ; minima 150x10-5 mm. 



{1029) Urolonoha kelaarti (BIyth). 
The Ceylon Musi a. 
TJivlorxha kflaaHi, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 89. 

This Munia is confined to Ceylon, where it is common between 
2,000 feet and the highest peaks, occurring but rarely at the former 
elevation. 

Wait (' Birds of Ceylon,' 2nd ed. p. 119) writes :— " It is found 
deep in hill forests as well as in gardens or estates. The breeding 
season is from May to Decemher. 

" It frequently places its nest among the bushy creepers growing 
on the walls and verandahs of up-country hungalows, hut it also 
hreeds in forest trees or bushes. The nest is of the usual globular 

type." 

Jenkins, near Hepatale, and Phillips, round Gammaduwa and 
Matagama between 3,000 and 4,000 feet, obtained for me a fine 
series of eggs taken from nests built in trees and bushes growing 
in ruhber and te<* estates, often, in fact, in tea-bushes and rubber- 
trees, as well as in the forest As a rule these were placed between 
four and seven feet from the ground. The nests were the usual 
round balls made entirely of grass and lined with fine grasses. 

Wait gives the breeding season as May to December, but 
I have several clutches of eggs taken in March and April, and this 
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Uttle Munia, like so many others, probably breeds more or less 
all the year round, having two or three broods yearly. 

Sixty eggs average 15-8 X 11-35 ram.: maxima 180x11-8 and 
17-7x12-1 ram. ; minima 14-2xll0 and 170x101 mm. 

(1030) Uroloncha malabarioa (Linn.). 
The Whtte-thboated Munia. 
Uroloncha malabariea. Fauna E. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 89. 

This is one of the widest spread of all the Munias. It is found 
practically all over India as well as in the dry zones of Ceylon. 
It ascends the Himalayas up to 0,000 feet below Simla ; to the 
East it extends to Eastern Bengal and Cachar, bnt not to Northern 
Assam or further East. On the West it occurs in both Afghanistan 
and Baluchistan and bas been obtained at Muscat in Persia. As in 
the ' Fauna,' I still retain these last birds and those from Sind 
all under one name with those from the rest of India. 

This Munia over the whole of its immense range keeps much 
to the drier, less well-watered areas, and it is only in the East, 
as in- Bengal, it is to be found in really very wet climates, while 
even there it avoids the wettest districts. I once found its neat 
in Cachar, but its occurrence there is most exceptional. 

It is a bird of towns, villages and gardens but breeds anywhere 
in open country. 

As regards the site of the nests, Hume thus sums up his infor- 
mation : — " Normally, in fact nine times out of ten, they place 
their nests in low thorny bushes, at heights from 1 foot to 5 feet 
from the ground ; but I have found them in the most out of the 
way situations — once in a hole in a wall, once in an old thatch, 
several times in a haycock in my own ground, and once in amongst 
some dry bushes, stuck up as supports for, and almost covered 
with, sweet peas. 

" Typically the nest is large and globular, loosely put together 
with fine and coarse grass, the latter predominating on the outside, 
the former on the inside, and with more or less of fine vegetable 
down as a lining. But they are sometimes only partially covered 
over, sometimes quite open above, and all kinds of odds and ends 
are sometimes pressed into service." 

Of nests found by himself, Hume mentions one which was a flat 
saucer made of the flower-stems of a species of Agrestia mixed 
with tiny pieces of cotton and wool, a piece of red cloth and a few 
pieces of cotton-cloth. A second nest was a complete sphere of fine 
grasses thickly lined with cotton-wool, while a third was a ball 
made of the flowering stalks of delicate grasses with a good deal 
of cotton and one greenish rag incorporated. 

Correspondents of Hume give details of still more curious sites. 
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Blewitt relates how, having taken three eggs from a nest of 
Aquila j'ulvescens, be noticed a pair of these Munias fussing round 
the Eagle's nest and, on a further investigation, found their nest 
built inside the sticks forming the base of the Eagle's nest, so that, 
■when both birds -were sitting, they were not two inches apart. 
Nor is a nest of this kind very rare, for Butler wrote to Hume 
saying : " I have seen numerous instances in the neighbourhood 
of Belgaum of nests huilt in the stick nests of Neophron ginginianus 
and Aquila vindkiana. In fact this seems to be one of the favourite 
sites selected." 

Tbey frequently hreed in the thatch of houses and in verandah 
creepers etc. Marshall, Inglis, Coltart and others have taken, 
nests from boles in the thatch, the nest in these cases being, as one 
wonld expect, mere chips of broken thatching grass in a pad for 
the reception of the eggs. On one occasion Marshall found they 
had appropriated the nest of a pair of Sparrows, and there were 
four eggs of that bird in addition to seven of their own. 

This trespass into, and theft of, other birds' nests seems to be 
not uncommon. Blewitt records their laying in an old Weaver- 
Bird's nest hung up in a verandah, while Sykes says that on the 
Deccan he frequently found them in possession of deserted nests 
of Weaver-Birds. Many correspondents also report two or more 
pairs of this Munia breeding in one nest. 

Theobald found 25 eggs in one nest, being of two different shapes, 
and obviously the product of two or more females. Blewitt 
remarks that it is very difficult to say how many eggs this hiid 
lays, as he once found fifteen, in different stages of incubation, 
belonging to two or three pairs, all in one nest. Aitken also says 
that two pairs "will sometimes go into partnership, while many 
refer to the large number of eggs often found in a nest, due to two 
or more pairs occupying it. 

Even when tbeir own nest is of normal spherical construction 
it varies greatly in size. Most nests are about 7 inches, both high 
and broad, but some are much larger and others rather smaller. 
They breed practically all the year ronnd, but most birds lay 
from the latter half of June to September, having two or more 
broods. In Ceylon they lay from December to March. Hume 
believed there were two principal periods of laying in West and 
North-West India, first from Janvary to April and then again 
from July to September. Theobald a.lso found eggs in October 
and December Jesse took many nests in the United Provinces 
in March and other: . in November, December, July and August. 

The full clutch oj eggs is five to eight but, as so many have 
recorded, up to 25 eggs ha*,e been found in one nest, with nothing 
to prove how many birds have laid them. 

One hundred eggs average 15- 7x 11-7 mm. : maxima 18-5 X 11*5 
and 10-OX 12-5 mm. ; minima 13*5x 12-2 and 14-SX 11-2 mm. 
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Uroloneha puDotuIata. 

The Spotted Munia." 

(1031) Uroloneha punotulata punctulata (Linn.). 
The Indian Spotted Munia. 
Vroloncha punctulata funtltdala, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 91. 

This is another of our familiar Indian birds known to everyone 
and breeding ail over India, except in the driest and most desert 
areas, such as Sind and Rajputana, In the desert parts of the 
Punjab and North-West Provinces also it is not to be found. 
It occurs in tbe Himalayas up to 5,000 feet and in the hills South 
of Assam up to about the same height, while in the Nilgiris it is 
found at even greater elevations. 

It is a most confiding little bird, breeding in gardens and all about 
villages and towns, often making its nest in thatob and trellises 
of houses. In some places where it is even more common than 
usual it breedjLJE^colonies. Thus Layard once counted 40 nests 
in one tree, while Miss Cockburn had no less than eight pairs breed- 
ing in the trellis-work on the verandah of her house in the Nilgiris. 

The nest is quite a typical Muuia's, ro und and made of grass, 
straw, strips of grass-blades and grass-bark, occasionally bamboo, 
leaves and, according to Hume and others, " leaves of bajera, 
jowar and the like." As a rule it is very loosely and clumsily 
put together, with a most untidy ill-finished "Bole on one side as. 
an entrance? "Sometimes, especially when built of Jute-fibre, 
as~I""hsve""S<5en in Bengal, it is much neater and more compaot. 
Unbke many otber Munias, this species makes a very definite lining 
to its nest of fine grass-stems or the fine flowering ends of seeding- 
grass, or, less often, of very fine roots. Hume says that occasionally 
the fining is made of the beards of wheat. 

The nest is very large, but the extremes of size are great. I have 
seen a nest of Jute not exceeding 5 inches in depth or diameter, 
but I have also seen one enormons nest in Dacca which measured 
no less than 18 inches in depth and 15 inches in width. An average 
nest probabl y measure s about 8 inches either way. As a rule the 
nesTis a fairly correct sphere, b ut some are wider than high and 
others higher than wide"! The nests are generally placed in bushes 
or small trees, thorny ones being most often chosen, ~aE any""height 
fromTrto'20~Ieet frdnTiEhe ground, thougTi ifiost are built at about 
5 to f feef~ _ Air"sorts of queer places are sometimes adopted 
as sites. Trellis-work over verandahs and garden arches are 
commonly used ; creepers growing anywhere ; thatch of bungalows 
and outhouses ; corners under the eaves of the same ; while Hume 
mentions one built in a straw scarecrow. 
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Miss Cockbum gives a delightful account of this little bird's 
breeding. She writes : — 

" The Spotted Munia is migratory -with us, and only appears 
on the Nilgiris during June and"Tihe four following months. 

" They return regularly to their old haunts, even to the same 
bushes in which they built the previous season. 

" Several pairs of these birds build in the trellis around our 
windows, so near the ground that I have often put my finger into 
the nest and felt the eggs. 

" I am perfectly sure that each pair takes possession of the 
same trellis in which it built in previous years, and that, should 
the old nest remain where they left it, they commence another 
alongside it ; should, however, the old abode be removed, they 
will build again in the exact site which it occupied. 

" In selecting a place to build on they sit on a twig and, raising 
themselves as high as possible, flap their wings over their backs 
to ascertain that no small branches are likely to obstruct the progress 
of their building. When perfectly satisfied as to the convenience 
of the spot, the female remains there while the male flies to a short 
distance, alights on the ground and, breaking oS a piece of fine 
long grass, flies back with it to the female, and continues to bring 
her at least one piece a minute, while she carries on the building 
process-alone. ~ 

" They begin early and build for an hour or so, and then leave 
it till evening and work late, keeping up an incessant cry of ' Kitty, 
Kitty, Kitty.' 

" They build in July a n d Augu st, and lay from six t o ten white 
eggs. When the young are tuny fledged they accompany tEeir 
parents to the grain-fields, but continue to return to their nests 
every evening for aTong time after they have left them entirely 
during the day. 

" At one time I counted no less than fourteen nests of these birds 
in the trellis of onr verandah and windows ; besides these there 
were others in the garden on orange-trees and scarlet geraniums." 

Although Miss Cockbum noticed only the hen-bird building the 
nest, this procedure is not always adopted, as I have seen both 
birds busy at tLe work, flying backwards and forwards to fetch 
the grass or other materials for the nest, each for his own work. 

Again, although Miss Cockbum is quite correct about the young 
retnrning to the nest to roost, this often occurs for even longer than 
she noticed, and sometimes the birds use it until they are ready to 
start nesting again. Occasionally the birds will repair their old nest, 
and I have mere than once seen this done, the new green material 
contrasting stronglj with tht old. The birds bite and tear the 
strips ofi the grass in the way already described. 

These Muni as breed principally after the rains break in June up 
to September, but odd eggs may ho taken at almost any time. ^WaTt — 
found them nesting round Coonoor " any time betweem February 
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and September." In Sylhet and the Khasia Hills I found moat 
nests in May and June, but I saw a nest, with the hen sitting on it, 
on the I3th December and another pair built in a Pomegranate 
tree in my garden in January. 

The nomral clutch is anything from five to ten eggs, six to eight 
perhaps in most cases. 

I cannot distinguish between the eggs of this and other Munias, 
but Hume thought they were longer in shape tham others. 

One hundred eggs average 16*4x11-6 mm,: maxima 180 x 
12-0 mm, ; minima 14-8 x 10-8 and 17- 1 x 10-7 mm. 



(1032) Urolonoha punctulata suhundulata Godw.-Aust. 

The Burmese Spotted Muni a. 

Urotoneha punctulata gitbunduUtta, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, 
p. 92. 

The breeding range of this race may be said to be the whole of 
Burma from Manipur to the South of Tenasserim. East it has 
been recorded from Cochin China, but not from Siam. The birds 
from Yunnan and Shan States on the East seem referable to topela, 
the Chinese race. Birds from Assam South of the Brahmapootra 
and South of the higher ranges are somewhat indeterminate, but 
are nearer the Burmese than the Indian form, many individuals 
being quite typically Burmese. 

There is nothing on record about the breeding of this race beyond 
Oates's brief note in Hume's ' NestB and Eggs ' (vol. ii, p. 145), 
but there is nothing that can be written in addition to the notes 
on the preceding form. Nests and eggs, habits and nidification 
are all identically the same. I obtained one nest with five eggs 
in the Jiri Valley on the 16th May, but it breeds mostly in July, 
August and September both in Assam and all over Burma. 

The nest is the usual ball of grass, but the clutches, perhaps, 
do not average as big, and neither Hopwood*, Mackenzie, Harington 
nor myself have seen any of more than six eggs. 

Forty eggs average 16-1x11*1 mm. : maxima 17-0X12-O mm. ; 
minima 14*0 X 10*4 and 14*8 x 10*3 mm. 



(1032) Uroloncha punctulata topela (Swinh.). 

The Chinese Spotted Munia. 

UroUmcha pwictulaia topela, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 92, 

This race is only found within our limits in the Eastern Shan States, 
the birds from the Bhamo and Kachin Hills being typically sub- 
undvXaia. Outside our limits it is extremefy common in South 
China to Formosa and Hainan, and it also occurs in Siam. 
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In its nidification it differs in no way from the other races ; it is 
just the same familiar little bird and makes just the same kind 
of nest in the same kind of place, but it breeds often in colonies. 
An interesting note by Vaughan and Jones (Ibis, 1913, p. 176) 
is worth quoting in this connection : — "At Macao, in the Governor's 
Summer garden, there are two Monkey- puzzler [sic] trees, in which 
large numbers of these birds breed, and where their domestic 
arrangements are easily watched. The nests are huge for the size 
of the builders, untidy, oval masses of grass and weeds, having 
the long axis horizontal, but lined within very carefully with 
fine grasses, and possessing a well-made rounded entrance-hole at 
one end. On one occasion two nests were found, built one on the 
top of the other, but quite separately, so as to form a sort of two- 
storied structure. 

" Tho usual olutoh in Macao is six or seven, and though eight, 
eleven and twelve eggs have been found, they are prohably the 
product of two hen- birds ; they begin to build late in March, and 
eggs may be found in April, May and June." 

In Siam Hartert found it breeding in August and its nest has been 
taken by Cook in the Shan States in July and August. 

Fifty eggs average 16-6X 11-5 mm. ; maxima 180 x 12-1 mm. ; 
minima 14-8x110 and 15-3x10-3 mm. 



(1035) Stlctospiza formosa (Lath.). 
The Green Munia. 
Stidospiza forntasa, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 94.' 

The Green Munia is found in Central India, West to Mount Abu, 
East to Palamau and Lohardaga, North to Jhansi and South to 
Chanda and Aheri. 

This pretty little Munia, though fairly common in some parts 
of Central India, is not so confiding a bird as many other Munias 
and, though it haunts cultivation, it keeps away from the imme- 
diate vicinity of houses and villages. The consequence is that it 
has excaped observation, very little being recorded about its 
nidification except by Blewitt. Barnes obtained nests and eggs 
at Saugur agreeing in all respects with those taken by Blewitt, who 
writes as follows : — " When at Saugur, in the month of May, in 
a sugar-cane field, a favourite resort of this WaxbUI, my men 
discovered two nests built on, and firmly attached to, the stalk- 
ends of two or three of the upper leaves. They were somewhat 
oblong in shape and very neatly and compactly made. The 
interior lining was of fine grass, the exterior of coarse grass and 
long strips of only sugar-cane leaves, well interwoven with the coarse 
grass. The men told me the birds had deserted the nests. 
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" Two years ago, in 'January, my men shot a young bird which 
had just left the nest." 

Later on Blewitt adds : — 

" In a sugar-cane about two acyes in extent, on the banks of 
a broad hill torrent, J found four unfinished and three complete 
nests, each containing five eggs, of S. formosa. 

" The nests one and all were some five feet from the ground, 
in the upper portion of the sugar-cane, the stalk forming a side 
support, .opposite the entrance. The framework of the neat is first 
strongly and neatly secured by lacings of coarse grass between 
two of the cane-leaves, one above and the other below ; but as the 
building proceeds, three, if not four, additional leaves are caught 
on to the sides of the nest, and firmly interlaced into the exterior 
material. When finished, the neats are large globular structures, 
made exteriorly of coarse grass and strips of the cane-leaf itself, 
the inner cavity being thickly lined with very fine grass, all some- 
what compactly put together. 

" The entrance-hole, which is prolonged into a short neck, 
is invariably in the centre, opposite the side supported by the 
cane-stalk, and is well concealed by projecting grass-fibres. 

" Five is apparently the normal numher of the eggs, and both 
sexes are equally employed in building the nest and incubating 
the eggs. One male wa's shot busily at work at the short neck 
of the nest, the female the while sitting on the eggs. Evidently 
a new nest is prepared each successive season, and I think they 
always breed in society, several nests being found in close proximity." 

Sixteen eggs average 17-21X 11-9 mm. 



(1036) Amandavaamandava{Linn.). 

The Indian Red Muni a. 
Amandava amandava, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 90. 

The Indian Bed Munia is found in Ceylon and over the greater 
part of India and Northern Burmp. except in the driest and most 
arid areas. It extends to Siam, Cochin China and is also found 
in Singapore and Java, where it may have been introduced, as it 
has to Mauritius. It ascends the Himalayas up to some 6,000 feet, 
and is found up to 4,000 in the hills of Cachar and South Assam. 
In the Nilgiris and hills of Southern India it ascends to the highest 
valleys. 

This handsome little Finch breeds in gardens, hedges, round 
villages, in cultivated fields and, also, in thin scruh far from human 
habitation, but never, I helieve, in true forest or dense scruh. 

The nest is quite typical of the family, a ball of grass, generally 
a little flattened both at the top and bottom, so wider than high. 
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Occasionally, however, it may have the vertical axes longer than 
the width. Externally it is made of fine graas and coarse grass 
mixed, sometimes one predominating, sometimes the other, and 
on this seems to depend the size of the nest. One found by myself 
and made almost entirely of coarse grass-blades and strips of the 
same measured roughly 8 inab.es high by about 7 -wide. Another, 
made all of fine grass-stems and the finest strips of the blades, did 
not measure more than 5 by 5 inches, though this was exceptionally 
small. I have never seen any other lining than fine grass, the 
flowering ends of the same, or the seed-down matted together to 
form a soft bed. Butler, however, found a nest lined " with a few 
large white feathers ; in fact the cock bird brought one of these 
feathers to the nest just before I took it." So, also, Miss Cockburn 
writes :— " These birds build large round nests lined with a few 
feathers," 

Other collectors have all recorded the lining to be such as I have 
myself found. 

Like so many of the Weaver-Bird family, the cocks often add 
to the nest while the hen is incubating. This I have often seen 
myself, and Blewitt says : — " The male bird often persistently 
continues to bring and add materials to the nest during the 
process of incubation. The return of the bird with grass in 
his beak has many a time betrayed the* situation of the nest, 
witb the female and full complement of eggs, partially incubated, 
which, but for this singular habit, would never have been 
discovered." 

The nest is placed well inside some low, densely fohaged aud thorny 
bush, completely concealed from casual view and often very difficult 
to find. As a rule it is pushed in among a mass of twigs, sup- 
ported below and at the sides but never suspended. Nor is the 
material of the nest wound round the twigs, though now and then 
a few loose strands of grass may be taken round one of the twigs 
at the side of the nest. 

Sometimes the bushes selected may be more or less overgrown 
with grass, but I have never seen and seldom heard of any nest 
built in grass alone. They like the vicinity of water and often, 
but not invariably, build near ponds, streams and canals, while 
Betham found several nests in grass and rushes standing in water. 
These nests were very low down, only a few inehes above the water, 
and when they are built in hushes few nests will be found more 
than three feet above the ground and most much lower still. 
Sometimes they are built on the ground, Blewifcfc found one at 
the foot of a Plum-bush and Inglis also took one actually on the 
ground. 

Nests with eggs may be found all the year round, but in the South, 
Nilgiris etc. they seem to breed cluofiy in the cold weather, October 
to Maroh. Over most of Northern India they lay from July to 
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October, but in Assam we found most eggs between June and 
August. 

The normal clutch of eggs numbers six to ten, while Rhodes 
Morgan found fourteen in one nest r in the Nilgiris, though h© 
believed these to have been the produce of two females. 

One hundred eggs average 14- 4x11-2 mm.*, maxima 17 X 
12' 1 and 15-5 x 12-5 mm, ; minima 130x10-6 mm. 



(1037) Amandava flavidiventris (Wallace). 
The Burmese Bed Munia. 

Amandava jtavidiventHa, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 97. 

This Munia, which to me seems to be a representative species, 
rather than a geographical race, of the Indian bird, is found from 
the Southern Shan States South to Tenasserim. 

The nidification of the Burmese Bed Munia differs very little 
from that of the Indian species. Oates, writing from Pegu, says : — 
" I have taken the eggs on the 2nd Nov. and subsequently in the 
same month. The nest is placed near the ground in soft luxuriant 
grass. It is a spherical mass of grass, about 6 inches outside 
diameter, with an opening at the side. The majority of the 
structures are lined with feathers." 

I have nests and eggs taken by Wickham in November in the 
South Shan States, but these were all grass nests built low down 
in elephant or other coarse grass 6 to 8 feet high. According 
to Wickham they breed only once a year in the cold weather, when 
grass -seed, their principal food, is most abundant. Nests found 
by Harington in the same state were similar, but he found two nests 
lined with feathers. He obtained most of his nests while riding 
or shooting on hearing the chirp of the little bird as it left its nest 
almost at his feet. 

The breeding season lasts apparently from August to January 
and the birds lay four to eight eggs, generally six. 

Thirty eggs average 13*9x11-1 mm.: maxima 15-flxll-O and 
14-2x11-9 mm. ; minima 13-1x10-9 and 14-0x10-7 mm. 



vol. m. 
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Family FRINGILLID.E 

(Finches). 

Subfamily COCCOTHRAUSTDLE 
(Hawfinches). 

Peiissospiza icterioldes. 

The Black- and -Yellow Gbosbeak. 

(1039) Perissosplza icterioides icterioides (Vigors). 
The Simla Black-and- Yellow Gbosbeak. 

Perisssoapiza. ieterioides ieterioides, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 102. 

This, the typical form of Black- and- Yellow Grosbeak/ occurs from 
Afghanistan throughout the Outer Himalayas, through Southern 
Kashmir to the Simla States, breeding at elevations of 5,500 feet 
and upwards but not, apparently, at the greater heights over 9,000 
or 10,000 feet. 

This Pinch is a bird of Pine and other coniferous forests, being 
also found in more open country in which small spinneys and single 
coniferous trees are plentiful. 

The first ornithologist to take its nest with eggs was Captain 
Cock, wbo succeeded in doing ' so both in the Murree 
Hills and in Kashmir. He took a good many nests with eggs 
in May and June near Danga Gali and shot a female oft one nest 
which he describes as follows ; — " My first nest, containing three 
eggs, was taken on the 28th May, at 8,000 feet elevation, upon 
a sapling lime. The nest was composed of a few tivigs and grass, 
and lined with stalks of maidenhair fern and fine roots. I shot 
the female as she left the nest." 

Jones (A. E.) gives a rather fuller description of its nesting 
(Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hirt, Soc. vol. xxvi, p. 61U, 1919) :— 

' ' This is a resident species, coming right into Simla in winter. 
In the summer its haunts are the Deodar (C. deodara) forest just 
North and Noiih-East of Simla, where it breeds from 7,500 feet 
upwards. The seven nests of which I have records varied in height 
from 18 feet to 60 feet from the ground. Moat nests are placed 
close to the main stem of the tree (Eteodar and Spruce) but I found 
one placed on a horizontal branch 10 feet away from the trunk, 
and had to extract the eggs with the help of a spoon tied to the end 
of a stick. The materials of the nest are fine twigs, lichen and silvery 
plant-stems, with occasionally a little moss, lined with dry grass 
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and rootlets. Both birds assist in building. Eggs two or three, 
quite as often the former as the latter." 

Rattray, who took nests in the Mnrree Hills between 5,500 and 
8,000 feet, all in fir-trees, describes the nests as " broad and rather 
large oups, very well and strongly built, the materials compactly 
and neatly put together. They are made of twigs, roots and mosses 
and lined with finer roots. They are placed high up and often 
at the junction of large boughs with the main trunk, so that they are 
practically invisible from below, and the nests have to be found 
by watching the birds," 

The breeding season is May and June but Buchanan found one 
neat on the 4th April containing a full clutch of three eggs. It is 
possible, but not probable, that they occasionally have two broods. 

They lay two ov three eggs, aR JoneR says, one as often as the 
other. 

The ground-colour is a pale French grey (Hume says sometimes 
tinged with green, but I bave never seen this). The marks consist 
of deep purple-black spots and broad scrolls and lines with secondary 
marks consisting of very fine intertwisted lines and specks of pale 
brown and lavender -grey, Tho fines and scrolls are nearly always 
confined to the larger end, where they form broad rings, often with 
clouds of suffused colour underneath the ring. Elsewhere there 
are only a few dark blots and scanty veining of grey. In some eggs 
the larger, blacker spots look as if they had run. 

In shape the eggs are rather long ovals, sometimes distinctly 
pointed. The texture is fine and the surface close and generally 
well glossed. 

Forty eggs average 28-3X19-9 mm,: maxima 32-0x20-0 and 
29-3 X 20-7 mm. ; minima 26-1 X 20'2 and 26-9 X 19-0 mm. 

Rattray tells me that both birds build the nest, but thero is no 
information available as to period of incubation or whether both 
sexes carry this out. 



Perissospiza carnlpes *. 

The White -winged Gbosbeak. 

(1041) Perissospiza caraipes carnlpes (Hodga). 
The Nepal White-winged Gbosbeak, 

Perissospiza camipes, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. ii, p. 1W (part.). 

The typical form is named from Nepal. West it occurs as far 
as the Garhwal State and East to the hills North of Eastern Assam. 

* As Perissospiza carnipts speeulirjera, Brandt is now generally accepted 
a& a, recognizable race, the true carnipes must also come under a trinomial. 
iSpectdigera is not a very marked race. 

d2 
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The only account of the breeding of this Finch is given by 
Whymper (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xix, p. 990, 1910). 
He -writes : — " Several pairs of these birds were first observed 
at about 11,000 feet, and they gradually moved up to 14,000, and 
there we marked down two nests and got three fresh eggs from 
each on June 28th. One nest was in a birch about 15 feet up 
and the other about six feet up in tall bushes of juniper. Both 
nests were precisely similar and were very curiously made, there 
being a sort of outer nest of prickly twigs, then twisted grass, and 
the inner lining being eutirely composed of strips of juniper-bark. 
They were very wary and took a long time building. I first saw 
the females carrying grass on June 11th." The following year 
Whymper obtained another nest in the same place, the NOa Valley, 
on the 4th July. This was like the other two, and was " built 
on a small birch at the extreme limit of birch-forest, and I have 
only seen them nest there." 

Eggs have been taken from the 22ud June to the 4th July. Two 
or three eggs only are laid. 

The eggs are exactly like those of P. i. icterimdes except that they 
have a stronger tinge of pink or carmine, caused for the most part 
by a greater proportion of the markings having the curious piukish 
halo round them, looking as if they had run. 

Ten eggs average 27*0x19-1 mm.: maxima 28*0x20-0 mm. ; 
minima 26-1 x 19-8 and 26-3x18-2 mm. 



(1041 a) Perissosplza o&rnipes specultgera Brandt. 

The Turkestan White- ringed Grosbeak. 

Perisaospiza camipza, Fauna B. I., Birda, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 1 04 (part.). 
Peris&o&jriza carnvpes epevuligera Brandt, Bull. Sei, Acad. St. Petersb. 
vol. ix, p. 11, 1842 : Turkestan. 

The range of this race extends from North Persia to Afghanistan, 
and Turkestan to Dharmsala. 

Whitehead found this race breeding on the North- West Frontier 
(Ibis, 1909, p. 227). He writes : — " Not nearly so common 
as the last species, P. iclerioidea, but much bolder and less of 
a forest bird, keeping more to the Juniper-scrub between 8,000 
and 12,000 feet. Frequently to be seen perched in some prominent 
position, uttering its familiar notes wil-yc-go-ame or croak-et-el. 
I found a nest containing two liard-set eggs on the 7th July. 
It was beautifully made of twigs and bents, well lined with fresh 
strips of Juniper-bark. The eggs were of the Hawfinch type, 
of a French-white colour, with strong reddish-brown markings, 
and averaged 1-18* X -72" " (- about 3Q-0x 18-3 mm.). 

Ward obtained several specimens from Fyas, Kistwar, in July 
and August, so they must have been breeding there. 
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(1042) Mycerobas melanoxanthos (Hodgs.). 
The Spotted -wino. ed Grosbeak. 

Mycerobas mdanozanthits, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 105. 

This grand Grosbeak breeds all through the Himalayas from 
Afghanistan to SJKtchuan, though it appears to be common nowhere. 

I saw it in Summer in the bills South of the Brahmapootra, 
both in the Cachar and Khasia Hills, but failed to find its nest, 
and they may have been non-breeding birds. 

Captain B. A. Skinner took a nest on the 22nd June, 1908, which 
he describes as follows (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soe. vol. xviii, 
p. 907, 1909) : — " The nest was in a Yew-tree about 15 feet from 
the ground, on side of a steep hill, built on a branch towards the 
end, composed of a base or platform of twigs from the Silver Kr 
(Abie$ webbiani), on the top of which was a cup-shaped nest of moss 
lined with maidenhair stems and fine roots ; diameter of nest 3£", 
depth If, internal measurements. The outside of the nest was 
lined with some green stuff which remained green and did not dry 
up, which aided its concealment. I sent the man I employed 
up the tree and the bird remained sitting till he came rigbt up to the 
nest. We waited for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, when 
the male bird turned up and, having a good look at him, flew away; 
the female came soon afterwards and I shot her close to the neat. 
There was a full clutch of tbree eggs, which were marked, in the 
same way as those of the Black- and- Yellow Grosbeak, with streaks 
and blotches, only the markings are decidedly more reddish-brown ; 
tbe ground-colour is light green. The eggs were fresh. Size 
1-08 x 8" (=27-4 x 20-2 mm.), 1-07 x -84* (=26-2x21-3 mm.) and 
1-07 x -8' (=26-2 X20-2 mm.)." 

The nest was in a nullah in Fir-forest, at an elevation of 8,000 feet, 
in Danga Gali, near Murree. 

Coltart had a nest with two eggs and a female of this species 
brought in to him on the 8th May, which had been taken three 
or four days previously by Nagas of the Patkoi Range at about 
6,000-5,000 feet. As I was present at the time all were handed 
over to me. The nest was a bulky cup, well and neatly made 
and very compact, composed of grass, moss, small twigs and roots 
and lined with fine roots. It was, in fact, just like the nests of 
Perissospiza but rather larger and more bulky. It had been taken 
high up in a Pine-tree, some of the needles of which still adhered 
to the nest. It contained two eggs, measuring 30-1x20-3 and 
30-0x20-9 mm. 

In eolour the eggs are a very pale grey-green, very feebly marked 
at the larger end with a ring of pale grey-brown and reddish freckles ; 
inside the ring are a few more of the same markiugs, but elsewhere 
tbe eggs are immaculate. They will assuredly prove to be abnormally 
weakly-marked specimens. 
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Subfamily FRINGILLIN^E 

(True Finches). 

(1043) Pyrrhula aurantlaca Gould. 

The Orange Bullfinch. 

Pyrrhula aurantiaca, Founa B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. ill, p. 108. 

The Orange Bullfinch ranges from Gilgit and Hazara, through. 
Kashmir, to the Simla States and Garhwal. 

We have two accounts of this bird's breeding which, though 
very different, are both correct beyond all doubt. 

The first is a short note by Ward {Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. 
vol. xviii, p. 403, 1908) to the following effect : — " At last the nests 
and eggs have been taken by my collectors. These were found on 
the Kolahoi Mountain in Kashmir, between 12,000 and 13,000 feet, 
in a bush. The nests are small cups of dry grasses lined with the 
hair of the musk-deer. The eggs are dull white, marked with 
reddish-brown in small streaks and spots, chiefly at the thicker end. 
The dates were August 18th and 21st (1906)." 

The birds shot oft' their nests were sent to me for confirmation of 
Ward's identification, as the eggs and nests were so unlike Bull- 
finches' that I ventured to express a doubt. More were taken in 
1908. 

The next account is that of Osmaston (ibid. vol. xxxi, p. 993, 
1927). He writes : — " This handsome bird is a resident species 
in Kashmir, being found, in the lower mixed forest, in - the side 
valleys, in winter from 5,500 to 6,500 feet, and in summer between 
9,000 and 11,000 feet. They are not very common anywhere and 
are rather solitary, quiet and unobtrusive birds. 

" In the breeding season they are to be found in openings in the 
silver -fir and birch forests, especially where there is plenty of young 
tree growth and herbaceous weeds. 

" They commence building early in July. Nests are usually 
in silver firs or yew trees, either in a patch of young trees or on 
the lower branch of a big tree. 

" A nest found on August 4th at 9,000' in tho Liddar Valley 
exactly resembled that of the English Bullfinch, heing composed 
of thin twigs and sticks and Uned with fine roots. The young 
had just left the nest, which was placed on the horizontal branch 
of a silver fir sapling, sheltered above by a second branch and 
about four feet from the ground. It was in a thick clump of similar 
young trees. 

" All the birds seen were in the fir, or birch and fir, forests and 
they certainly do not breed above the forest limit." 

In 1908 Ward took several more nests and eggs, all like those 
he had previously taken and at tho same elevation on the same 
mountain. These were taken in the end of August. 
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A very charming account of this bird and its nesting- is given 
by Major Magrath (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxi, p. 1307, 
1913). The neat is described as " smaller but not unlike that of 
the European Bullfinch — a platform of twigs on which .was built 
a shallow cup of fine rootlets and a little dried grass. A few goat's 
hairs completed the lining." 

The eggs were like those taken by Ward and were taken on the 
8th August. 

The number of eggs laid is normally three, though Ward obtained 
one clutch of four. 

The eggs are white with small flecks and tiny blotches of reddish- 
brown, fairly numerous at the larger end but sparse elsewhere, 
except in two eggs — one in a clutch of four and one iu a clutch of 
three. 

In shape they are long, ratber pointed ovals, the texture close 
and very fine but the surface glossless. 

Thirteen eggs average 21-3x15*0 mm.: maxima 22*3x15-0 
and 20-0x15*1 mm, ; minima 20-0x15-1 and 21*0x14*8 mm. 



(1044) Pyrrhula erythrocephala Vigors, 
The Red-headed Bullfinch. 
Pyrrhula erythrocepkala, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. iii, p. 110, 

During tbe breeding season this Bullfinch is found between 
9,000 and 12,000 feet in the Himalayas from Chamba and South 
Kashmir to Bhutan and the hills of Assam North of the Brahma- 
pootra. 

They are birds which frequent dense forests of Deodars, Firs 
or mixed forest of Fhs and Birch, and probably do not breed 
much below 9,000 feet, though Stoliczka says that they breed 
about Koteghar between 6,000 and 8,000 feet. Had this been so 
Jones, Dodsworth or some otbcr of our Simla collectors must 
have come across the nest. 

Whymper found it breeding at Phurkia, Kuman, at 9,000— 
10,000 feet, and again in the Pindar Valley, Garhwal, at 12,000 feet 
{Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xix, p. 991, 1910). He writes : — 
" One nest was taken at about 12,000 ft. ; it was placed 10 ft. 
up in a small tree and was made of thin twigs and beard-moss 
(Usnea barbakt) and lined with rather coarse roots." 

Nests with eggs were taken by Wbymper every year from 1909 
to 1912 and all are described as alike, the characteristic being the 
curious intermediate lining of white beard-moss between the true 
lining of roots and the outer walls of twigs. 

The eggs of this bird were all taken by Whymper in August, 
in the latter half of the month. 

Three or four eggs are laid, which are far more like Greenfinch's 
eggs than that of our English Bullfinch. The ground is a dull 
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grey-white, very faintly tinted with green or puce, while the 
markings consist of primary specks and small blotches of brown, 
or red-brown and secondary similar marks of dark grey and pale 
lavender. These are distributed in a ring round the larger end, 
sometimes dense and at other times straggling, and very sparsely 
scattered over the rest of the surface. 

In shape they are rather long ovals, sometimes rather pointed. 
The texture is fine but the surface is glossless and the sheila very- 
fragile. 

Thirteen eggs average 20-8x14*7 mm.: maxima 22*4x15-0 
and 21-1x15*2 mm. ; minima 19*7x14-1 mm. 



Pyrrhiila nipalensls. 

The Bbowit Buixitnch. 

(1047) Fyrrlnila nipalensls nipalensls Hodgs. 
The Nefal Bbowu Bvllstnch. 

Pyrrlmla tiipalejisis nipahnsis, Famia E. J., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 112. 

"With sufficient material for com pari eon I have no doubt the 
present subspecies will have to he split up into two or even three 
more geographical races. For the present I retain all under the 
above name, with a range from Gilgit to Eastern Assam, and thence 
to Fobhien and Kuatun in China. 

They are birds of Fir-forests at elevations between 9,000 feet 
and the tree limit. Jones obtained specimens in September at 
Eaghi and Kambor Dhar at 10,000 feet, at which places they probably 
breed, but no one has succeeded in finding nests in the Simla 
or adjoining States. 

The only eggs ever taken were obtained by Mr. P. Morrison, 
from whom I received a small collection of eggs taken at Darjiling 
and round about that station. Among these were three nests 
and eggs said to be those of this Bullfinch and which were, I think, 
correctly identified. They were all three taken in the last week 
of August 1882, containing 3, 2 and 1 egg respectively. The nests 
were all placed in stunted Firs, between 5 and 8 feet from the ground, 
which the collector calied Fir-bushes. In appearance they were 
not unlike those of the English Bullfinch, rather neat but bulky 
cups of grass, twigs and coarse roots, with a little dry moss woven 
in with the rest and a little moss, said to have been green when the 
nests were, taken, on the outside. Tbe lining in all three was 
of roots, rather fine and black in colotir. 

The eggs are like those of the Bed-headed Bullfinch but still 
duller in colour, possibly diva to their ag<a and not having been 
kept excluded from light. 

The six eggs average 20*0x15*1 mm.: maxima 20-8x15*0 
rud 20-2 x 15-4 mm. ; minima 19-6 X 15-0 mm. 
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Loxla curvirostra. 

The Crossbill. 

(1050) Loxla curvirostra hlmalayana Blyth. 
The Himalayan Cbossbill. 

Loxia curvirostTa himalayana, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd. ed. vol. iii, p. 115. 

This Crossbill is said to occur from Chini and Lahul to Sikkim 
and South-East Tibet. Its occurrence in Lahul is said by Oamaston 
to be doubtful, as he never met with it in his three visits to that 
country, though Stolicika says that it is common there in Summer. 
On the other hand, the only supposed record of its breeding is from 
thence. I have a clutch of five eggs which were Bent me from 
Lahul and said to have been taken at about 12,000 feet by natives. 
The eggs are exactly like the eggs of the European Crossbill, and 
are certainly laid by a Crossbill of some kind, and the only one 
it can be is the present one. They were said to have been taken 
from a nest built on a stunted Pine at about 25 feet from the ground. 
The eggs were given to me by Herr M. Kuschel and I could 
never trace the collector as Kuschel died very shortly after he 
gave me these eggs. Ward exchanged eggs with Kuschel, and 
these may possibly have been taken by his native collectors. 

The eggs are a pale, almost white grey-green, with a few specks 
of black sparsely scattered about the larger end, forming very 
indefinite rings. 

The eggs vary from 22-7x16-6 to 24-0x17-0 mm. 

In Sikkim Stevens obtained a male in breeding condition at 
11,500 feet and they undoubtedly breed there, though he failed 
to obtain more birds or their nests. 

(1051) Hsematospiza sipahi Hodgs. 

The Scahlbt Finch. 
H&maio&pita sipahi, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 117. 

This fine Finch occurs from Nepal to Eastern Assam both North 
and South of the Brahmapootra. 

Very little is yet known ahout this Finch, which is very common 
in the Himalayas in the cold weather down to 2,200 feet (Sikkim, 
Stevens), but has never been tracked to its normal breeding ground. 

In the Khasia Hills it is common in Winter down to 3,500 feet 
but apparently very few birds remain to breed, and I have failed 
to find it nesting. Every year a few nestlings are obtained hy the 
Khasias, with whom it is a favourite cage-bird, and occasionally 
nests have been brought in to me with a single egg said to have 
been of this Finch, once also with a male hird and once witb a female. 

The nests were all taken in the densest Pine-forests hetween 
5,500 and 6,200 feet and were all placed in stout forks, horizontal 
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or vertical, of Pine-trees between 25 and 40 feet from the gronnd. 
The nests were bulky cups, made outwardly of rather stiff little 
twigs and a few coarse roots ; inside this was a layer of coarse 
roots, probably moss-roots. In one nest there was some goat's 
hair in the lining and in a second a few scraps of wool, while in 
a third nest there was a little dried moss and a few tufts of wool 
on the outside of tbe walls. 

Outwardly the nests measured about 6 inches across, or ratber 
more, by rather under 3 inches deep, the cavities being about 4 by 
If inches. 

The four eggs in my collection, taken at odd times in many 
years, as well as the nests in which they were laid, are similar 
and, though I have never seen the nests in silu with the birds, 
these would appear to have been correctly and honestly identified. 

The eggs have a blue ground and they are all marked with 
small blotches of rather rich red-brown, numerous and coalescing 
to form a cap in one egg and rings in the others at the larger end. 
Underlying these are a few fine specks and small smudges of hlao, 
In one egg the specks become tiny lines and in this egg there is also 
one long twisted line of dark brown at the larger end. 

The eggs vary in size from 22-1 x 17-3 and 23-2x17-0 to 25-4x 
18-0 mm. 

They were taken between the 7th May and the 24th June. 

The reason for my failing to get any Khasia to show me a nest 
in situ was, I think, the enormous value they place on the young 
birds as pets and their fear that I should want too many of them. 
On one occasion a Khasia collector did actually shoot a male and 
hring it in with the nest and afterwards showed me the place where 
he had got it. The hen, which was brought in to me, was alive 
in a noose and was taken away after I had satisfied myself as 
to what it was. 

Pyrrhosplza punicea. 

The Red-breasted Rose-Finch. 

(1054) Pyrrhospiza punicea humll Sharpe. 

The Westebn Red-breasted Rose-exsch. 

Pynko&piza punicea Jivmii, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd od. vol. iii, p. 121. 

This large Rose-Finch is to he found breeding from the North- 
West Frontier to Garhwal at very high elevations. Whitehead 
(Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxiii, p. 107, 1914) says that 
it is common in the Khagan Valley hetween 12,000 and 14,000 feet, 
while other observers have found it in Ladak and elsewhere in the 
breeding season up to 17,000 feet. Whymper records it as hreeding 
in the Nila Valley, Garhwal, at over 13,000 feet, though the nests 
he found all contained young. 
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There is practically nothing on record about this bird's breeding 
beyond Whitehead's note, in which he writes : — " The only nest 
found was being built on a ledge in a clifl and not on a bush." 

Ward, however, took several nests of this Finch at, and near, 
Chusal at about 14,200 feet in June and July. Two clutches of 
these eggs, one of three and one of two, are now in my collection, 
while a third, also of two, is in the magnificent Palaearctic collection 
of the Bev. F. C. R. Jourdain. These three nests were taken on the 
7th June and the 7th and 16th July, and with the first, which Ward 
gave me,, 1 received the following note : — " I am sending you 
two eggs — full clutch — of Pyrrhospiza, punicea, which I believe 
are new to you and, indeed, to science. The birds are not rare 
about Chusal, where they breed in the stunted thom-bushes and. 
juniper up to over 14,000 feet. The nests are rather shallow cups 
of coarse grass and roots, lined with finer grass and often having 
many thorny twigs woven into the outside of the nest." 

Stoficzka says that he found this Finch in Summer at Spiti and 
Ladak between 13,000 and 17,000 feet, but his description of the 
nest and eggs, tbe latter " dirty white or greenish," cannot possibly 
refer to this bird. 

The eggs are typical of the Eose-Finches, a deep blue, very faintly 
tinged with green and with a few black spots at the larger end and, 
in one, two or three lines of the same. In one egg the spots are 
at the small end, indicative of a reversed position prior to expulsion. 

The texture is fairly fine, smooth hut glossless, while in shape 
the eggs are long, rather pointed ovals. 

The seven eggs average 24-6x17-0 mm.; maxima 26-1 X 171 
and 25-0x17-4 mm. ; minima 28-6x17-0 and 25-0x16-5 mm. 



Propasser thura. 

The Whtte-bbowed Rose-Finch, 

(1055) Propasser thura thura (Bon. & Schl.). 
The Nepal White-browed Rose-Finch. 

Propasaer thiira thura, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 123. 

The distribution of this Finch seems to be restricted to the Simla 
Hills, Garhwal, Nepal, Sikkim and Western Tibet. 

This also is a Bose-Finch which hreeds at great elevations. 
In Sikkim Stevens found it during Summer at about 12,000 feet 
upwards, while Whymper obtained the nest in Garhwal at 15,000 
feet. 

Mandelh took a nest and eggs of this species on the 1st August 
in the Dolaka District of Nepal at 12,000 feet. " It was placed 
on a thorny bush at a height of about six feet from the ground, 
and contained three fresh eggs. The nest is an extremely regular 
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and compact cup 4 inches in diameter and 2 inches in height 
exteriorly ; it is mainly composed of fine grass-stems, but very little 
of this is seen, as it is completely coated outside -with brown moss 
and very fine black moss and fern-roots, and it is warmly lined 
with white hair, the fur of some animal ; the cavity measured 
2 inches in diameter, and a Kttle over 1 in depth." 

Whymper obtained two nests in Garhwal, of which he writes 
(Joum, Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. sx, p. 1159, 1911) :— ' Two 
nests of this bird were taken at 13,000 feet at the end of July ; 
the nests were placed low down in juniper bushes and built soKdly 
of dry grass with an inner lining of hair. The eggs are clear 
greenish blue, sparingly spotted with black, not with brownish 
grey as mentioned by Mandelli. The clutch appears to be four." 

A third clutch, which Whymper gave to me, was found at 
15,000 feet and also contaiued four eggs. 

Finally, Ward found it breeding at Tar Sar on the 7th August 
at 12,000 feet, and procured one nest with four eggs. The nest 
is described as " a rather large saucer of very fine grasses, built 
in a juniper hush low down." This may he blythi, but I cannot 
trace Tar Sar. 

The eggs are quite typical of the Rose -Finch group, hut those 
of this species, thura, are rather deep in tint. 

Sixteen eggs average 22-1x16*1 mm.: maxima 23-0x16-1 
and 22-0x16-4 mm. ; minima 20-2x16-0 and 22-5x15-6 mm. 



(1056) Propasser thura blythi* Biddulph. 
The Kashmir White-browed Rose- Finch. 
Propaseer thura blytki, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, iii, p. 124. 

This race of the White-browed Rose-Finch is found from the 
Afghan and Baluchistan Frontiers to Gilgit and Northern Kashmir. 

It apparently breeds at lower elevations and earlier in the season 
than its nearest relations. The only notes on its nidification 
are those of Whitehead and Ward. The latter (Journ. Bomb. 
Nat. Hist. Soc, vol. xviii, p, 463, 1912) writes : — " Three clutches 
of eggs, (4), (3), (4), were found on August 6th, 9th and 10th, very 
high up in the hills where the Sind and the Lidda-r rivers rise in 
Kashmir. The nests were in bushes and the creeping juniper 
plants ; they were composed of soft grasses and seed-pods and were 
large and saucer-sliaped. The eggs arc devoid of gloss, greenish 
blue in colouring, sparingly spotted with hlack at the thick end. 
One clutch is very pointed. The eggs average -85x-60 inches" 
(=22-2x15-2 mm.) 

* Tioehurst says tliat the name of this race should be P. frontalis Blyth 
(Ibis, 1862, p. 390). Blyth's bird, however, came from Sikkim, and frontalis 
is, therefore, a synonym of tkwa. 
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Whitehead {Ibis, 1909, p. 228), under the name of Propasser 
dvbhiz, says that the bird is not " uncommon in the Safed Koh 
in summer from 8,000 to 11,000 feet. Apparently an early breeder. 
I came on a family very strong on the wing on the 29th June," 



(1057) Propasser thura dufcius (Przew.). 
The Kansu White-beowbd Rose-Finch. 
Propaeeer thura dubius, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 125. 

The range of this Rose-Finch is Eastern Tibet and North- West 
China, but it seems to have curious irruptions into South-Central 
Tibet, as twice since I have had collectors working for me in that 
country I have had several nests, eggs and skins sent me. The 
first occasion was in 1917, when in July and August some remnants 
of skins and two nests, each with four eggs, were sent to me, said 
to have been taken near Phari at about 15,000 feet. After this 
not a single bird, nest or egg was obtained until August 1921, 
when more nests, twelve eggs and three skins were sent to me. 
These were said to have been taken " North- East of Gyantse 
at between 14,000 and 16,000 feet." 

The nests are rather shallow, but fairly compact cups composed 
principally of coarse grass and roots, with a little dried moss and 
a few stiff little twigs in the outer walls. The two taken in 1917 
were both lined with what I think was goat's hair and had been 
built low down in tangles of Rose-bushes ; those sent me in 1921 
were all lined with black Yak's -hair, and were built almost on the 
ground in thick, thorny little bushes. 

The nests were all taken between the 29th July and the 
26th August. 

Four eggs seems to he the full complement, two nests containing 
only three. They are quite typical and cannot be distinguished 
from those of the other races. 

Twenty eggs average 21-6x14-9 mm. : maxima 23-6x14-6 and 
21-9x15-8 mm. ; minima 20-2x14*8 and 21-0 X 14-1 mm. 



Propasser puloherrlmus. 

The Beautiful Rose-Finch. 

(1059) Propasser puloherrlmus pulcherrimus Blyth. 

The Nepal Beautiful Rose-finch. 

Propaaaer ■pidnherrimua pvlck&rrimus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, iii, 
p. 126. 

This Rose-Finch is distributed over practically the whole of the 
Western Himalayas as far East as Western Tibet. 
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Whymper writes of this bird's nidification to me as follows : — 
" This Rose-Finch was a common bird in the Nila Valley, Garhwal, 
and still more so on the Pindari Glacier and Gangnani hi the Kumaon, 
between 13,000 and 14,000 feet, and well above tree-level. At the 
same time I have seen a few nests in the highest birch-tree level 
of H,000 and 12,000 feet, but this only occasionally, although 
they were so common 2,000 feet higher. At Gangnani I knew 
of 30 nests built on open, rather steeply sloping and rocky ground, 
on which grew stunted jumper and innumerable little prickly 
bushes of which I do not know the name. Most nests were built 
in the thorny scrub and only a few in the juniper, being placed 
about 2' from the ground and, as a rule, well hidden. Most nests 
were made almost entirely of grass lined with hair, mostly horse- 
hair or goat's hair. Other nests were constructed of grass, roots, 
fibre of sorts, often a few tufts of wool, with a lining of wool, fur 
or hair. In shape the nests were rather deep cups, not badly made, 
and rather compact and neat for Rose-Finches' nests. Until the 
clutch is complete the hen bird is very shy, and it is difficult to get 
a sight of her, but once all the eggs are laid she sits very tight. 
This is fortunate, as Carpodacus erytkrinus and Propasser rhodochrous 
nest in the same regions, for the hen of pulcherrimuv is easy to 
identify on the nest (by the presence or absence of the supercilium). 
I think the hen bird alone incubates, as I have never seen the cock 
on the nest. 

" The full clutch of eggs is four or five, one as often as the otber, 
and three never seem to be incubated. They breed from the latter 
half of July all through August and I took five nests on the 
20th of the latter month, all with fresh eggs." 

A. E. Osmaston (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol, xxviii, p. 151, 
1921) found this Rose-Finch breeding about Girthi, on the borders 
of Tibet, and took three nests between the 3rd and 8th August 
at 13,000 to 13,500 feet. These " nests were placed 0" to 18" 
above the ground in hushes of Juniperus pseitdosabinus. They 
were fairly deep cups, composed outside of the fibrous bark 
of juniper and Lonicera, with or without a little grass ; tliis was 
followed by a layer of fine roots mixed with a little sheep's wool, 
and tbere was a final lining of hair, mixed in one case with red 
moss fructifications." 

As will be seen from the above, they are late breeders, and few 
birds lay before the 20th July, while others do not lay until the 
middle and end of August. In Whymper's magnificent series 
of eggs, now in my collection, two out of every three clutches consist 
of four eggs, the third being of five, except in one case, which 
is a three. A. E. Osmaston records, however, all his nests as 
containing three eggs only, perhaps incomplete clutches. 

They are quite typical Rose- Finch eggs, rather deep- blue-green, 
or turquoise blue, scantily but boldly spotted with black, a few 
eggs also having a broad streak or hieroglyphic. Very rarely 
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an egg may be spotless or very nearly so, but I have n'ever seen 
all the eggs of any one clutch unspotted. The texture is fine 
but not very close and the surface has a soft satiny sheen but 
no hard gloss. 

In shape the eggs are broad ovals, sometimes rather pointed. 

One hundred eggs average 19*5xI4-6 mm.: maxima 21-2X 
150 mm. ; minima 17-6x 140 and 18*7 X13-6 mm. 



(1060) Propasser pulohenlmus davldianus* (Milne-Edw.), 
The Chinese Beautiful Rose-Finch. 

Propasser jmlafterromwa davidianus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, 
p. 127. 

This Eastern race of the Beautiful Rose-Fincb breeds from 
Eastern and Southern Tibet to Sinling and Shensi. It occurs 
in Bhutan and may breed in that country on the borders of Tibet 
and, perhaps, also in the Northern Abor country, North of the 
Brahmapootra . 

It is an extremely common bird all over the Tibetan plateaux 
between 12,000 and 16,000 feet, where it breeds in June, July 
and August, making its nest, hke the preceding bird, in low thorny 
bushes. Capt. R. Steen was the first to take its eggs, near Gyantse, 
and since then Capt, Kennedy, Capt. Macgregor and many 
others have taken them, 

Macdonald sent me a series of eggs, nests and skins and, with 
them, the following summary on the nidification : — " This bird 
is very common all round Gyantse, where I live, at 12,000 ft., and all 
round about wherever there are great plains trith thorn-bushes, 
■while it is also found on the slopes round these hills, nesting at 
much greater heights. Once when I went to Lhasa I saw great 
numbers of these birds, bnt this was early in the year, and they 
were then in large flocks. The nests are cups, made mostly 
of grass but, in a great many, roots, bits of bark and a few twigs 
are mixed with the grass, and in a few I have seen the outer walls 
■were nearly all roots and twigs. Tbe fining is made of goat's hair, 
yak's hair or some kind of fur, hke that of the httle rat which 
burrows all over the plains. They never use feathers to fine their 
nests with. The nests are quite well made, the walls being strong 
and well put together and the lining ample and soft. They are 
always placed low down in thorny bushes or brambles, sometimes 
almost on the ground and at other times a couple of feet above it. 
Next to the thorny httle bush which is so common all over Tibet 
the favourite sites for the nests are tangles of brambles and wild 
roses." 

* I still cannot separate Sharpe's uxiltoni from this race from China, although 
it. has again heen said by some systematists that they are separable. 
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Ludlow says that " it breeds abundantly in thorny '" Hippophoe ' 
bushes on the Gyantse plain in July, building a neat nest of grass 
and lining it with hair." 

I have eggs taken, by Steen and his successors, between the 
12th June, which is exceptionally early, and the end of August. 

The eggs vary from threo to five in a full clutch and oannofc 
be distinguished from those of the preceding bird, but a bigger 
percentage are unspotted, and I have one clutch of which all five 
are unmarked blue. 

One hundred eggs average 19-9 x 14-2 mm, : maxima 22-0 X 
14-3 and 21-0 X 15-0 mm. ; minima 17-9 x 131 mm. 

I have been able to gather little more information about their 
habits. The birds sit very close, the female, who does all the work 
of incubation, having to be almost kicked off the nest. 

Macdonald says he thinks the eggs take 12-13 days to hatch. 



Propassei rhodoehlamys (Brandt). 
The Red-mantled Rose-Finch:. 

(1061) Propasser rhodoehlamys graodls (Blyth). 
The Simla Red-mantled Rose- Finch. 
Propasser rhodoehlamys grandis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. iii, p. 128. 

This Rose-Finch is fouud over the whole of the Himalayas .from 
the frontiers of Afghanistan and Baluchistan, through Kashmir, 
to Kuman and Garhwal, and has once occurred in Sikkim" 

It undoubtedly breeds in Northern Kashmir, possibly between 
13,000 and 16,000 feet elevation, but the only record of its breeding 
is that of Meinertzhagen (Ibis, 1920, p. 139). He writes, in an 
article on the Birds of Quetta : — " A fairly common resident in the 
hills up to 11,000 feet, descending lower in winter, 

" A nest -with two eggs was found at 9,500 feet on 3. v. and another 
with four eggs at 11,000 on 10. v. Fully-fledged young being fed 
by their parents were noted on 7. vi. The nests were in wild 
briars three and five feet from the ground, were cup-shaped and 
made of grass and bark, lined with fine fibres and a few hairs. 
Eggs pale blue, with a few evenly distributed hrown spots." 

(1062) Propasser rhodoehrous (Vigors). 
The Pink-browed Rose-Finch. 

Propasser rodochrotis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. voL ill, p. 129, 

This very handsome little Rose-Finch is distributed over the 
Himalayas from Kashmir to Nepal and Western-Sikkim, as Stevens 
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records it from Tonglo (Joum. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. 
p. 370, 1925). 

It breeds from 10,000 feet upwards, certainly as high as 13,000 
and probably up to 15,000 feet, at which height birds have been 
observed in July and August when they must have been breeding. 
Osmaston in Kashmir at 12,000 feet and Whymper in Garhwal 
at 11,000 to 13,000 feet found them breeding both in the open 
bush and juniper-clad slopes and the highest- growing forests of 
Silver-fir and birch, where the trees were becoming stunted and 
scanty but the undergrowth thick. 

The earliest note I can find on the taking of the nest is that 
of Buchanan (Joum. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xv, p. 132, 1003). 
He records : — " I found two nests of this bird in the first week 
in August [Sonamurg] at an elevation of 10,500 feet. The nests 
were cup-shaped, made of twigs and grass, and lined with horse- 
hair. They were placed three or four feet from the ground in 
bushes ; the eggs, four and five in number respectively, are a bright 
blue with a few large black spots, chiefly at the larger end." 

A still briefer note by Whymper is given in the same journal 
(vol. xx, p. 1150, 1911), but I have agrand series of the eggs taken 
by him with many notes which give a fuller idea of the nidification. 
The data, collected irom odd letters, data-tickets, etc., may be 
summarized as follows : — 

" The Pink-browed Eose-Iincn breeds wherever it is found from 
the latter half of July to the end of August. I have taken nests 
and eggs above Sonamurg in Kashmir at about U,000 feet, at 
Phurbia and thePindari Glacier in Kumaon 11,000 and 13,000 feet, 
and again in the Nila and other lofty valleys of Garhwal at 
approximately the same height but generally above 12,000 feet. 
The nests are very much like those of the Beautiful Bose-Finch 
and are placed in similar positions but, whereas this bird prefers 
low thorny bushes to anything else, the Pink-browed Bose-Rnch, 
though it often uses these for its nest, seems to prefer juniper- 
hushes. I have also taken its nest from rose-bushes. The nest 
is a rather deep cup made of dry grass bents and a very little moss 
and lined with horsehair ; sometimes a few twigs and roots may he 
added to and mixed with the grass and sometimes the lining may 
be of some other kind of hair or fur. They are placed low down, 
nearly all those I have seen being built under two feet from the 
ground and, occasionally, within a few inches of it. Nests and eggs 
are, I think, quite indistinguishable from those of the Beautiful 
Rose-Finch, but both these birds sit so close and are so tame that 
it is almost invariably easy to identify the hen on the nest, 

" They lay four or five eggs, exactly like those of ptdcherrimiis," 

To the above I can add little. The eggs, as Whymper says, 
are the same deep blue with hlack spots as are those of the Beautiful 
Eose-Finch, but they average a good deal smaller and are, on the 
whole, a trifle broader in proportion. 

vol. m. B 
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One hundred eggs average 18-8x14-2 mm. : maxima 21*2x14-8 
and 20*6x15-0 mm. ; minima 17*3x13-6 and 17*9x13*3 mm. 

Osmaston, it should be noted, once took a clutch of six eggs 
in a nest built " in Lonicera, bush in very open silver-fir forest 
with plenty of undergrowth, 3' from the ground, composed of dry 
grass and weedstema and lined hair." 



(1063) Propasser rodopeplus Vigors. 
The Spotted -winged Rose -Finch. 

Propasser rodopeplus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 130. 

So far this fine Rose-Finch is known to occur on the Outer 
Himalayas from Musoorie to Sikkim. All that is recorded to date 
About the nidification of this bird is that Whymper in 1910 found 
the bird, evidently breeding, on the Pindari glacier in Kuman, 
though he failed to obtain the nest and eggs. Later, in July 1.912 
and August 1913, Tulla Ram, his trained and very trustworthy 
collector, took three nests with five, four, four eggs respectively 
which he sent together with the parents to Whymper. The eggs 
were taken on the 26th July (2 clutches) and 24th August and were 
all quite fresh. 

In appearance they are like all other Rose-Finches' eggs of the 
blue ground, black-spotted type, but one clutch has three out 
of four eggs spotless. They are, of course, very large. 
Thirteen eggs average 22-1x16-3 mm. : maxima 23-3x17-0 and 
23-0x17-1 mm. ; minima 210x160 mm. 



Propasser edwardsii (Verr,). 
The Labor Rose-Finch. 

(1064) Propasser edwardsii saturatus Blanford. 
The Nepal Large Rose-Finch. 

Propasser edwardsii saturatus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. J3I. 

The range of this bird is from Nepal to Eastern Assam and Tibet. 

In 1915 Macdonald sent me two skins of this Rose-Finch with 
nests and eggs taken in July of that year, but the latter arrived 
in fragments. In 1916 he sent me two more clutches of four eggs 
but no skins, and the following letter : — " The two clutches of 
big blue eggs, not quite so big as the very large ones I also send 
you, are of the same sort of bird of which last year I sent you skins 
and which you told me arrived all broken. They wen" taken 
by the chowkidar of the rest house, who took the others, who 
brought them in to me immediately he got them together with 
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the birds, but as my son was not with, me I could not have them 
skinned and they went bad. You can, I think, identify them 
from last year's skins. The nests wore just like those of the little 
Hose-Finch (daviduinua) which is so common here, but of course 
they were larger and wider. They were lined with antelope hair 
but I cannot say what kind. The elevation was about 14,000 feot." 

A third clutch of five was taken on the 27th July, 1917, and sent 
to me. This was said to have been taken at 15,000 feet and the 
nest to have been lined with musk-deer hair and," like the others," 
built " low down in bushes, ? wild rose." 

The eggs are like those of Propasser rodopeplus but easily 
.separable from them by their pale colour. In additiou to the sparse 
primary spots of black there are a few secondary oues of deep grey. 

Thirteen eggs average 23-1 X 10-8 mm.: maxima 24-3 X 15-9 
and 22-0x17-9 mm. ; minima 22-Ox 16*7 and 24-3 X 15-9 mm. 



Carpodacus erythrinus (Pall.). 
The Common Rose -Finch. 

(1068) Carpodacus erythrinus kubaneusis Laub. 
The Caucasus Common Rose-Finch. 

Carpodacus erythrinus kubanznsig, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, 
p. 13S. 

The breeding limits of the various races of the Common Rose- 
Finch are difficult to define. The present form breeds in the 
Caucasus, Asia Minor, Altai, and Turkestan. In Afghanistan, 
Gilgit and Northern Kashmir the breeding bird is nearer this 
.subspecies than it is to the darker bird breeding on the Outer 
Himalayas and must be retained under the name kubanensis. 

Biddulph took many nests of this Rose-Finch in Gilgit, writing 
of them to Hume as follows : — ■" Several nests were found, all 
situated within a foot of the ground, either in low bushes or among 
the stems of coarse grass about 2 feet high in serub- jungle. The 
nest is a neat cup-shaped structure of grass, lined with the finer 
roots and stems only, except in one instance, in which a good deal 
of hair is mixed with the lining ; the interior is from 2 to 2£ inches 
wide and 1£ deep. 

" Nests were taken at 10,000 feet elevation between July 16th 
-and 30th, all with eggs mostly fresh." 

Wardlaw-Ramsay shot a male " in the Kurum Valley, apparently 
breediug," 

Whitehead says that in the Summer he found this Rose-Finch 
" abundant in several valleys of the Safed Koh from 6,500 to 
8,500 feot." Hero he took a fine series of nests and eggs in the 

E2 
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Khagan Valley but all from 8,500 to 10,000 feet elevation. Later 
Harington also took several nests at Bultakundi at about 9,000 feet. 
All these eggs are now in my collection and the notes on the data- 
tickets give the following details : — " The birds breed in scrub 
jungle or open hill-sides covered with coarse grass, small bushes 
and boulders. The nests are fairly neat strong cups formed of 
twigs, or twigs and grass lined with roots and hair. They 
were placed low down and all in small bushes, chiefly ' Janulla ' 
and roses and occasionally in a tuft of grass. The female sat very 
close, in one case almost allowing herself to be caught on the nest. 

" The breeding season is from the end of June to the middle 
of August, but they do not normally have two broods, though, 
if the first set of eggs be taken they at once build again and lay 
another clutch." 

The eggs number four or five, most often the former, though 
Harington once took seven eggs from a nest. These, however, 
undoubtedly formed two clutches, for there were three undersized 
addled eggs and four ordinary-sized fresh ones. 

The eggs are just the normal black-spotted blue eggs of the 
other Rose-Finohes, unspotted eggs being not uncommon. 

Fifty eggs average 20-4x15-0 mm.: maxima 23-2x14-8 mm. 
aud 21-1x15-5 mm. : minima 18-7X14-8 and 19-1x13-2 mm. 



(1069) Carpodaeas erythrlnus roseatus (Hodgs.). 
The Indian Common Rose-Finch. 

Catpodaciia eryfhririua roseatus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. iii, p. 137. 

Hodgson's Rose-Finch, as this bird has hitherto been called, 
breeds in great numhers from Ladak to Garhwal and thence 
Eastwards to Southern Tibet, Sikkim, South-East Tibet and the 
West Chinese mountains. 

It is a bird of rather higher elevations than the preceding form. 
Whympor obtained nests in Kuman and Garhwal between 11,000 
and 12,000 feet, while Osmaston took many in Ladak between 
10,500 and 12,600 feet. 

It breeds both in the thin Birch and Silver-fir forest in their 
extreme upper limits and in open country, sometimes in very 
exposed positions, as, for instance, on the ridges leading to Changsil 
in Tehri Garhwal. The nest may be placed in almost any kind 
of low bush between eighteen inches and four feet from the ground, 
but the birds generally select thorny ones in which they are well 
concealed. Osmaston found one nest in dwarf willow scrub about 
five feet from the ground. The nest is just like that of the preceding 
bird, but both Whymper and Osmaston noticed that some nests 
were built completely of fine grass and were lined with fine roots 
with no admixture of hair or wool. 
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They breed during June, July and August, most birds laying 
in the latter half of July. I have eggs in my series taken from the 
4th June to the 28th August. 

The number of eggs laid is nearly always four. Rarely three 
-only are incubated, and I once had a rive sent me from Tibet. 

Tbe eggs cannot be distinguished from those of C. e. kubaaeneie, 
but spotless blue eggs are extremely rare, while a large proportion 
are marked with brown spots instead of black and others have 
distinct secondary blotches of pale brown and grey. In quite 
a number of eggs the markings form fairly well defined rings. 
In shape they certainly average longer and are a little more pointed 
in proportion. 

One hundred eggs average 20-8x14-5 mm. : maxima 23-3x140 
»nd 21-4x16-0 mm. : minima 18-7x14-5 and 22-1x13-7 mm. 



Carpodacus rubicilloides *. 
The Great Rose-Fikch. 

(1070) Carpodacus rubicilloides rubloilloides Praew. 

The Kansu Great Rose-Finch. 

Carpodacus rvbicilia rubicilloides, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, 

p. 138. 
Carpodacus rubicilloides rubicilloides, ibid, vol. viii, p. 654. 

Apparently this Rose-Finch, the type of which is described 
from Kansu, occurs in Southern Tibet, East to Kansu, breeding 
in great numbers over the greater part of that region. It occurs, 
and may hreed, in Sikkim and Yunnan. 

As regards the type of country in which these birds breed I can 
find but little recorded, hut Meinertihagen says it seems to prefer 
even more desolate, arid country to that which attracts C. severtzovi. 

A big series of this hird's nests, eggs and skins were sent me hy 
John Macdonald, whom I had sent to Hramtso to try to obtain 
eggs of Larus brunne.iceph.alus. According to him the birds were 
hreed ing on the sloping, stony hills and plateaux round Hramtso 
and on the hills above Gyantse at about 14,000 feet, and he obtained 
nests with fresh eggs, going and returning, from the 30th June 
to the 30th July. No nests were obtained on the Gyantse plateau. 
The nests were taken from varying positions, most being built 

* The statue of C. rubiciUa and C. rubicilloides is still very difficult to 
understand, but the question has been gone into by Tieehurst (Joum. Bomb. 
Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxxiti, p. 346, 1926} and hy Meinertzhagen (Ibis, 1927, 
p. 384, and Bull, B. O. C. vol. xlvi, p. 83, 1026), For the present I accept 
their conclusions as to their specific rank but, as riibiciltcidea is described 
from Kansu, Meinertzhagen's hicijer is a synonym of that bird, as I cannot 
.separate the South Tibet birds from them. 
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low dowii in thorny bushes, well concealed and only a foot to three feet- 
from the ground. Some were built hi Rose- bushes and higher y 
rather straggly bushes, in ono case 8 feet from the ground, while 
another was placed in among the masses of twigs growing from the 
crown of pollarded Willow. 

' The nests sent me were rather loosely put together deep cups 
made principally of fine twigs, coarse roots and grass, but two 
of them had leaves and wool mixed in with the twigs, and one had 
a good deal of dead moss. All were densely lined with wool and 
hair, the innermost lining being of the latter only. They had 
beon knocked about a good deal in transit but they probably 
measured about 7 inches in diameter by 3 to 3J inches deep 
externally, the egg-cavity being about 4 by 2 inches or less. 

The full clutch of eggs numbers four or five, most often the latter. 

In appearance they are quite typical of the genus, a beautiful 
blue, slightly tinged with green and with a few specks of black 
at the laTger end and sometimes one or two fine twisted hair- 
lines of the same. On the whole they are less well spotted tban 
eggs of either C. r. laptrsonnei or C. r. nzvtrtzovi ; on the other 
hand I have seen no unspotted eggs such as sometimes occur in 
both of these. In shape they are rather long pointed ovals, with 
a fine sbeen but no hard gloss. 

Thirty eggs average 23'6Xl6-7 mm.: maxima 25-3x170 and 
23-0x17-4 mm. ; minima 21-6 X 17-0 and 24-5 X 15-9 mm. 



(1070 a) Carpodacus rublcillotdes lapersonnei Meinertz. 
The Ladak Cheat Rose-Fikch. 

Oarpodaeits fubicilia rubicMoides, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii,. 

p, 138 (part.). 
Carpodaeutt rubieUloides lapersonnei Meinertz., Bull. B. O. C. vol. xlvi, p. 83, 

1920. 

This seems to he a North-Eastern form of the Kansu Great 
Rose-Finch, being extremely eommon in Ladak and adjoining; 
Tihet, but not occurring in South Tibet, where the birds seem 
nearer to the typieal race from Kansu. 

The first nests aud eggs of this bird were taken hy Major Corbett 
and sent home to Dresser with two birds, and Dresser (Ibis, 
1904, p. 109) points out that the birds are intermediate in colour 
betweon true rubicilla and severtzovi. 

We have an excellent account 1 of this bird hy Osmastou (Ibis, 
1925, pp. 090-092), whicb I quote in full : — " This species is common 
throughout Southern and Eastern Ladakh between 12,500 and 
15,500 feet wherever Tama bushes or any other shrubs occur. 

" They were first observed in the Tama scrnb near the Tso Moriri 
Lake at about 15,000 feet on the 19th June, and during the next 
ten days or so they were seen building at every camp. 
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" The song of this bird is "very poor. It consists of two notes 
only, the first being higher in the scale. 

" This species is not found near Leb, nor, indeed was it seen 
anywhere North of Leh. 

" Large shrubs or even willow-trees are preferred as nesting 
sites, and nests were found up to 15 feet from the ground. As, 
however, trees and large shrubs are, as a. rule, scarce, while the 
Tibetan furze is exceedingly common, the majority of nests are 
in furze- bushes. 

" In the Puga Valley, at an elevation of from 13,500 to 14,000 feet, 
many old nests of this species were found in which dead hen birds 
were sitting. These dead birds did not all belong to this species. 
There were also dead Twites and Hedge- Sparrows. The bu*ds 
had evidently died the previous summer but, owing to the dryness 
of the climate, they had not decomposed, but had simply dried up ! 
The cause of death was not apparent, but it may possibly have 
been due to cold — an untimely blizzard, similar to one experienced 
by me on 12 July, would, perhaps account for it. 

" In the first ten days of July many nests were found, mostly 
containing fresh eggs. They were rather massive structures made 
of small sticks and twigs, followed by a layer of dry grass, and 
lastly a lining of wool and hair. Five eggs are generally laid, 
but four or even three incubated eggs may be found. The hen 
bird sits very close, and .will almost allow herself to be caught 
on the nest. 

" Eggs are a rather deep bine, marked rather sparingly with 
a few large black spots. 
" The following is a statement of nests found : — 
" June 19. Tso Moriri, 15,000 feet. Building. 

,, 24. Puga, 14,500 feet. Several pairs building. 
„ 26. Below Puga, 13,500 feet. Many pairs building. 
„, 27. Nimu, 14,000 feet. Building. 
„ 30. Raima, 14,000 feet. Building. 
"July 1. Tsakjung, 14,800 feet. Many pairs building. First 
egg found. 
,, 2-6. Shushal, 14,200 feet. Seven nests with eggs (two 
to five fresh eggs in each nest). 
7. Takkung, 13,900 feet. Many building, six with eggs. 
,, 8. Merak (Pangong Lake, 13,900 feet. Five nests with 

1 eggs- 
„ 9. Man (Pangong Lake), 14,000 feet. Three nests with 

eggs- 

"From July 10 our course was mainly at lower levels, and this 
species was only occasionally seen. The eggs taken varied in 
length from 27-2 to 22-2 and in breadth from 19-0 to 16-2, the 
average of ninety eggs being 24*1 X 17-6." 

In 1931 Mr. A. B. Duncan obtained a further series of the nests 
and eggs of this bird round Puga in Ladak at a height of about 
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14,000-15,000 feet, all built in Caragana scrub. He obtained 
many clutches of eggs between the 5th and 8th July. 

Thirty-four eggs measured by myself average 23-7 X. 17-1 mm. : 
maxima 26-7 X 18-0 mm. ; minima 220x160 and 250x15-9 mm. 

Carpodaous rublcilla Gulden. 

The Caucasus Great Eose-Finch. 

(1071) Carpodacus rubiollla severtzoiri (Sharpe). 
The Turkestan Great Eose-Finch. 

Carpodawa severtzovi, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 139. 
Carpodacus mbieilia seuertsovi^ ibid. vol. viii, p, 054. 

This grand Finch is very common in South and East Tibet, 
extending through Ladak and Kashmir into Turkestan and breeding 
at 12,000 feet up to at least 15,000 and probably higher. 

The first record of this bird's neat and eggs is that of Dresser 
(Ibis, 1900, p. 342), who describes some sent home to him by 
Capt. E- Steen. Of the nest, which was taken on the 1st August 
at Kangma, 30 miles from Gyantse, Dresser remarks : — " It con- 
sisted of dry grass and roots with a thick lining of hair ; it was 
placed on a low bush about a foot from the ground, and contained 
four almost fresh eggs. These low bushes grow about the edges 
of the small fields at the foot of the nullahs." 

Ludlow found this Finch around Gyantse but records all the 
breeding birds taken by him as C. r. kipersonnei. On the other 
hand some mangled specimens sent to me by Macdonald with eggs 
were all, undoubtedly, severtzovt, though a few clutches from the 
Northern hills were of C. r, rubitilloides and not of Meinextzhagen's 
Ladak race so far as I could tell. 

Steen, Kennedy and many others have sent me series of this 
Finch's eggs, often with skins of the birds, which had been shot off, 
or trapped on, the nests. The following is a summary of their 
notes ; — 

" The birds are exceedingly common all oyer the Gyantse plateau 
and also on the hills all round between 13,000 and 15,000 feet. 
They are also equally common at Yatung, Phari and other places 
in Southern Tibet. 

" The birds breed both in the desert plateaux when there is 
sufficient cover in the way of Tibetan furze, gorse, Caragana 
bushes or Juniper. They also breed in bush ami Willow cover 
by stream sides and by irrigation ditches running through or beside 
cultivated fields. In fact a low thick bush in almost any position 
or in any kind of country may hold a nest of this bird. They may 
be anything from a deep cup to a wide shallow one and are made 
principally of coarse grass and roots lined densely with hair. 
In a few instances leaves and supple twigs are mixed with the grass 
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and sometimes tufta of hair and wool are also worked in -with it. 
Almost invariably, however, grass forms the major part of the 
materials used instead of twigs as in the nests of C. rubicilloides. 
The lining is sometimes of wool instead of hair and sometimes of 
the two mixed, while it is always thick and well matted. Measure- 
ments of nests are between 5} and 6} inches in diameter but they 
vary greatly in depth. One nest sent to me for examination was 
barely 2 inches deep whilst another was over 4. The cavity 
for the eggs is somewhere about four inches wide and anything 
from 1 to 3 in depth. 

" As a rule the nest is built between one and three feet from 
the ground, but occasionally it may be placed in the crown of 
a pollard willow six or seven feet up, 

" The breeding season is June, July and August, most birds 
laying in the latter half of July and the early part of August." 

Tins bird breeds in Ladak in the same country as that in which 
C. r. laperaonwii breeds, and Osmaston took nests of both species 
at Shushal, the latter on the 6th and 7th July, and severtzovi on 
the 6th. Of the two nests taken by him on the 6th one was built 
in Tibetan furze, 3 feet from the ground, and the other in a Willow 
about 8 feet up. 

The eggs in a full clutch number four or five and are of the usual 
deep blue-green, sparsely but boldly spotted at the larger end with 
black or, rarely, with reddish-black. The secondary spots, if 
present, are of deep lavender. I have one clutch of five eggs which 
are spotless and another of the same number which is marked 
with tiny specks, long lines and tiny hieroglyphics. 

Eighty eggs average 24*0X17*0 mm.: maxima 28-8x18*3 and 
24*9X18*7 mm. ; minima 21*9x17*1 and 250x16*7 mm. 



Buoanetes githaginea Licht. 
. The Desert-Finch. 

(1072) Bucanetes githaginea orassirostris (Blyth). 
The Eastern Desert-Finch. 

Erythrospizo. githaginea craeairostris, Fauna B. I., Birds, vol. iii, p. 141. 
Bucanetes githaginea crasaii'Ovtris, ibid. vol. viii, p. 655. 

This Desert-Finch breeds in Afghanistan, Baluchistan and the 
mountains of the North- West Frontier. Tomlinson also obtained 
it breeding,at Ahwaz in Mesopotamia in March. 

Williams found this bird breeding at Quetta and records tbe 
finding of the nest as follows (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxxiii, 
p. 604, 1929) :—■ 

" This is a rare bird in the Quetta valley but breeds freely in 
the Pishin valley, making its nest among the rocks and, I am 
informed, in the trenches where tbe vine ifl cultivated. 
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" My first nest was found at Sheikh Mundah, on the 14th May 
1924, and two other nests have subsequently been taken in the 
Quetta valley (on the 25th May 1926), and the bird seoured in both 
the latter instances. 

" As regards the first nest, ae soon as the female flew from it 
1 knew that it was not B. obaoleta which is so common round Quetta, 
and when the male bird came on the scene my companion pointed 
out the differences. The pink breast of the male and the aBhy 
hue of the female are easy distinctions from S. obsoleia t and the 
owners of the nest were, without a doubt, a pair of E. g. crassi- 
rostris. 

"The first nest was in an old deserted building, placed between 
two laths going across a beam, and was a framework of thin sticks 
and twigs, lined with wool and hair. The other two were also 
placed in a ruined building, a watch-tower, and were placed in 
broken patches of the crumbling mud walls. The nests were of the 
same type. 

" The eggs, four in number, are broad ovals, slightly glossy, 
and in colour a clear pale blue with a few black spots at the large 
end." 

In the Syrian Desert Aharoni found these Pinches breeding 
in February and March, making their nests in holes in, or under, 
rocks. 

In Quetta Williams took one nest on the 25th of April, his other 
nests in May. 

The eggs vary considerably, the ground varying from a skim- 
milk blue, with a few dark spots or faint red freckles at the larger 
end, to a blue almost as deep as that of a Hedge- Sparrow's egg, 
with a well-denned ring of reddish freckles at the broader end. 

Fourteen eggs, including all Williams's, average 18-4x 14-7 mm. : 
maxima 18-7X 14-7 and 18-6x15-1 mm. ; minima 18-2x14-2 mm. 

In shape the eggs are hroad ovals, some being decidedly pointed 
at the small end. The texture is fine and close, the surface 
having a slight sheen. 

(1074) Bhodospiza obsolete (Lieht.). 
The Laeoe-biu^ed Desekt-Finch. 
Rhodospiza obaoleta, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. in, p. 143. 

lachtenstein's Finch, as this bird has hitherto been named, is- 
found from Palestine to Mongolia breeding South into Baluchistan, 
where it is very common all round Quetta. 

The first record of its breeding in Quetta is that of General R. M. 
Betham (Journ, Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xvi, p. 748, 1906), 
while later Williams (ibid, xxxiii, p. 604, 1029) gives further details 
of its nests and eggs. Both these gentlemen have given me fine 
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series of its eggs and abundant notes, from which I compile the 
following : — 

This Rose -Finch is one of tbe most common birds in Quetta 
in Spring and Summer, a few birds remaining all the Winter, though 
the majority seem to leave. They arrive in the end of March 
and leave again in September, and between these months are 
to be found at all heights above 5,000 feet in great numbers and 
in smaller numbers a little below this. They are cheerful, confiding 
little birds, and Williams says that their note " pink-pink-pink " 
is to be heard all over the cantonments at Quetta during the 
breeding season. They nest in the gardens, by the road-sides 
and everywhere on the Quetta plateau and surrounding hills where 
there are tall bushes and trees on which to place their nests. 

The nests are very easy to find, as no attemptseems to be made 
to conceal them, though some which are wedged into stoutish 
forks or placed on larger branches may not be so conspicuous 
as most of them. They may be placed at any height from the 
ground between three and fifteen feet, but the majority will be 
taken from between six and twelve feet up on small trees, those 
beside roads being especially favoured. Occasionally the nest 
is placed iu a hush with thick foliage low down, bnt this seems 
to be quite exceptional. 

The nests are rather deep cups, tbe outside consisting of twigs- 
and small sticks fairly strongly and compactly put together, but 
not very tidily. In some nests the twigs are mixed with grass,, 
roots, and otber materials and, in all nests, there is a wall composed 
of grass between the outermost twigs aud the true lining, which 
is sometimes mixed with wool, feathers, small leaves etc., and then 
the final true lining of wool and hair, this heing generally well 
matted together, sometimes almost making it into felt. Feathers, 
cotton, string and small rags are ofteu well worked into the 
liniug, while Currie found one nest in Persia " made almost entirely 
of scraps of string, cotton and shreds of cloth, mixed with a large 
amount of vegetable down to which the seeds were still adhering ; 
diameter 6* one way, 4" the other and about 2" deep, with a 
comfortable deep hollow for the eggs." 

Most nests are smaller than this, being about 5 inches only in 
diameter, the egg-cavities being about 3 inches across by less than 
2 deep. 

The birds commence to lay during the end of April, and most have 
laid and are sitting by the third week in May. Eggs may, however, 
be found until late in July, and some pairs may have two broods. 
The earliest date recorded is 24th April (Betham) and tbe latest 
17th July (Williams). In Persia Currie found nests with eggs- 
throughout May and June. " . 

The birds lay five or six eggs, occasionally seven, while, on the- 
other band, four eggs only are sometimes incubated. 
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As a aeries there is not great variation. The ground ranges 
from white to a pale blue, most eggs being of the colour of skim 
milk, while the spots, always scanty, run from deep red- brown, 
which is rare, to black, which is normal. The markings are always' 
small, consisting of spots the size of a pin's head and sometimes 
far smaller still ; in most eggs they form an ill-defined ring at the 
larger end and are sparse or even absent elsewhere. In a few 
eggs there are also twisted hair-lines, of the same colour as the spots 
and nearly always confined to the ring. 

One hundred eggs measured hy myself average 18*9x14-2 mm. : 
maxima 22-2x150 and 20-4x15*1 mm. ; minima 17-4x13-0 mm. 
Williams gives the average of forty eggs as 19-2x144 mm., and 
his biggest as 22-8x 14-7 mm. 



Procaiduells nipalensis. 
The Dark Rose-Finch. 

(1076) Proearduelis nipalensis nipalensis (Blyth). 
The Nepal Daek Rose-Finch. 

Proearduelis nipalensis nipalensis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nded, vol. Hi, p. 146. 

This handsome Rose-Finch is found from Kashmir and Kuman 
throughout the Outer Himalayas as far East as the mountains 
North of Sadiya in Eastern Assam. 

In 1912 Whymper noticed this bird, evidently breeding, on tbe 
Pindari Glacier in Garhwal between 12,000 and 14,000 feet, but 
failed to find its nest. In August 1913 Tulla Ram, Whymper's 
native collector, and a most reliable man, was sent to the same 
glacier and succeeded in finding one nest with three eggs which he 
forwarded to Whymper. The nest was said to have been taken 
in " Ringall Jungle " at about 14,000 feet in the second week of 
August. 

The three eggs are like large and very handsomely marked 
Swallow's eggs. The ground is wbite and they are blotched and 
spotted with primary markings of rich red-brown and with secondary 
ones of pinkish -lavender. These are numerous at the larger end, 
where in one egg they form a ring, becoming more scanty towards 
the smaller end. In the egg with the ring the blotches are of some 
size and considerably larger than they are in the other two. In 
shape the eggs are long pointed ovals. The texture is comparatively 
coarse and not very close, the surface being quite glossless. 

They measure 22-9X 15-1, 22-2X15-3 and 22-3X 15*3 mm. 

The male and female owners of the nest taken by Tulla Ram 
were both sent to Whymper with the eggs. 
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Catduells caniceps. 
The Himalayan Goldfinch. 

(1081) Carduelis caohwps eanieeps Vigors. 
The Simla Himalayan Goldfinch. 
Carduelis eanieeps eanieeps, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 160. 

This form of the Himalayan Goldfinch extends from Gilgit, 
through Kashmir, to Kuman, the Garhwal Hills and Simla States. 

Occasionally this Goldfinch breeds as low down as 5,000 feet, 
at which level Rattray took its nest near Murree, though most 
birds were breeding in the Galis at 7,000 feet upwards. Round 
Srinagar, also, many collectors have taken nests between 5,000 
and 7,000 feet, but for the most part it breeds upwards of 7,000 feet 
and up to nearly 14,000 feet. In Ladak Osmaston records it 
breeding between 9,000 and 11,000 feet. 

They nest principally in Pine- woods and other forests, but some- 
times in quite small spinneys and occasionally in single trees in 
orchards and open country, such nests having been taken by Ward, 
Buchanan and Rattray. Very often they breed in company. 
Rattray, writing to me of birds breeding in Kashmir, remarks : — 
" As for <J. caniceps) all the birds seem to collect and breed in 
company, sometimes two or three pairs making their nests in the 
same tree. I suppose 200 pairs were breeding in the Takth-i-Sali- 
man ; this patch of trees was about three acres only in extent, 
while all round was bare hill-side. The place was well known 
to the Kashmir trappers," Again of another place he writes : 
" at Srinagur all nests were in a small Pine- wood of about 5 acres, 
on N. side of bare hill-side of Takth-i-Saliman, while at Sonamerg 
also they were collected together." 

In 1903 Buchanan took many nests from these same two small 
Pine- woods. 

The favourite site for building is undoubtedly a Pine-tree at any 
height from five to twenty- five feet from the ground. Rattray 
remarks of some nests taken by him :— " Sometimes the nest is 
placed in a tuft of pine-needles right at the end of a branch of the 
Pine (Pinus excelsua), but more often in a mass of twigs four or 
five feet from the end. "When in the thick foliage they are naturally 
hard to see, but when placed, on a thin branch free from needles, 
as is often the case, they are quite easy to make out." 

They do not, however, always nest in Pines, and Osmaston 
in Ladak found nests at 9,500 feet " in a small sapling, 7 feet from 
the ground," another "in a high bush about five feet from the 
ground," and others, again, " in willows 8 feet up." 

The nests are exactly like those of our English Goldfinch, 
beautifully made compact little cups about 3J inches across the 
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top by about 2 deep, the egg-cavity being little more than 2 by 
1£ inches. The materials used vary considerably but, for the 
most part, moss, lichen, soft vegetable fibre and the finest of grasses 
.and supple twigs form the body of the nest, while they are lined 
with a felted pad and sides of the softest vegetable down. 

Osmaston describes two nests taken by him as " neatly and 
beautifully constructed of dry whitish fibre mixed with a little 
pale green vegetable matter and lined with fine white cottony 
down (willow down) with a little hair." 

Davidson describes others taken by him in the same wood at 
Takth-i-Sahman above referred to as " lovely, very solid cups of 
moss, with a few roots interwoven." 

In a few nests there is a good lining of hair above the pad of 
-cotton -down, and in others the lining is of hair and cotton-down, 
mixed together. In a few nests a little wool may be used both 
outwardly and inwardly, and I have seen two nests with a few 
tiny feathers worked into the outer walls. 

The breeding season lasts from the second week in May and all 
through June into early July, while Osmaston took two clutches 
of eggs at Paskium in Ladak on the 3rd August. 

The birds lay from three to five eggs, three very seldom, five 
quite often. 

The eggs are exactly like those of an English Goldfinch, very 
■delicate, transparent little eggs with a white ground faintly tinged 
with blue or blue-green or, very raroly, with pink, though this 
latter tint always seems to fade away very quickly. Tho markings 
consist of scanty specks or spots of light reddish to deep red-brown, 
confined almost entirely to the larger end. 1 have one clutch 
marked with exceptionally dark spots with which there are mixed 
numerous twisted lines, these also occasionally showing in smaller 
numbers on other eggs. Some eggs are spotless, though I have 
never seen a complete clutch unmarked. 

Sixty eggs average 18-5x13-2 mm.: maxima 19-4X12-8 and 
10Oxl3-9mm. ; minima 16-Sx 13*2 and 17*9x12-2 mm. 



(1082) Carduelis caniceps subulata Gloger. 
The Central Asian Goldfinch. 
Carduelis canieepa subulata, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 151. 

I cannot myself differentiate between Sarudny's sutbeaniczps 
and the present bird but, to those who can, the bird breeding 
on our North- West Frontier would have to bear Sarudny's name. 

Accepting paraponisi, subcanieeps and vubuktta as one and tho 
same bird, we have a breeding range which extends from Trans- 
caspia and the provinces of Yenesei, Tomsk and Baikal in Siberia 
to Persia, Afghanistan and Baluchistan. 
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Within our limits it has been found breeding in the Kurram Valley 
by Whitehead, wbo remarks (Ibis, 1909, p. 230) :—" Capt. Keen 
tells me that a few stayed there all through the summer, and he 
believes nested in the neighbourhood. 

" We also observed a few in the Upper Kurram Valley in spring 
and summer." 

Later, on the 3rd July, 1912, Whitehead obtained a nest and 
three eggs, which are now in my collection and which he records 
in his notebook as follows : — " {165 C. c. 3) Barawsi, 10,900 feet. 
Nest and eggs typical, former placed 20 feet up in Pencil Cedar, 
near end of branch. 3.7.12. C. N. T. Whitehead." 

Fulton says (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xvi, p. 53, 1905) :— 
" Very common (in Chitral) in summer but not resident in winter. 
Arrives in April in large numbers, and breeds in the country. 
I watched a pair building in the Rah-Roshan Valley at 12,000 feet 
(12th July). The nest was placed in the fork of a small birch 
about 4 feet from the ground and, although incompleted, was similar 
to that of the European Goldfinch." 

Finally Williams found it breeding at Quetta. He writes 
(Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxxiii, p. 605, 1929) : — 
" This Goldfinch is a local migrant retiring to the hills to breed. 
A few pairs, however, remain to breed iu Quetta itself, as two pairs 
of adult birds were constantly seen in, or in the vicinity of, oivr 
garden, and in the late spring were seen feeding young, though 
we had not the luck to locate the nest, 

"^The nearest to Quetta where they breed with any degree of 
frequency is the Takata Range, above an altitude of 8,000 feet, 
among the Juniper-covered slopes of this and the neighbouring 
ranges." 

(1083) Callaoanthls burtoni Gould. 

The Rbd-bbowbd Finch. 
GaUacantMs burtoni, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p, 152. 

The breeding range of this handsome Finch extends from Chitral 
to Nepal, and probably to Sikkim, at elevations between 8,000 and 
10,000 feet, though very little is on record ahout its nest 
and eggs. 

Whitehead found it not uncommon in Chitral, between 9,000 
and 10,000 feet, during the breeding season, but failed to find 
its nest. The first record of its breeding is that of A. E. Ward, 
who writes (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xviii, p. 463, 1908) : — 
" The Red-browed Finch breeds in Kashmir. The nest was very 
small, composed almost entirely of the spines of the blue pine, and 
was in a big fir-tree ; it was found at an altitude of 9,000 feet at 
Kolahir. The eggs are a rather short oval, -88 X '65 inches, and of 
a greenish blue marked with very dark brown spots at tbe thick 
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end, A second nest was being built, but apparently was forsaken 
by the birds ; this also was in a large fir." 

Possibly the above nest was an abnormal one, as the only two 
others of which I have any record were very unlike it in construction. 

Rattray in a note sent me with a clutch of three eggs tells me that 
" the nest was a large, rather roughly made cup of twigs, fern- 
stems and moss, both green and dry, lined with fine roots and grasses, 
The nest was placed at the junction of a large bough with the trunk 
of the pine-tree about 15 feet from the ground. It was taken at 
an elevation of about 8,500 feet and contained three fresh eggs, 
but this was a full clutch, as the bird would not have laid any more." 

Skinner also describes a nest obtained by him as very much like 
that taken by Rattray : — "A typical Green-Finch nest made of a 
framework of twigs interwoven with brown and green moss, roots, 
plant-stems, and coarse grass and lined with rather coarse roots. 
Placed on a large bough of a pine about ten feet from the ground." 

The only three eggs in my collection, those given me by Rattray, 
are a deep hrigbt blue, faintly tinged witb green, and spotted 
sparingly at the larger end with black. The texture is fine and 
smooth but not glossy. They measure 23-2 X 16-2 mm., 23-2 X 
16-6 and 23-9x16-3 mm. 



Aeanthis flavirostris (Linn.). 
The Twite. 

(1085) Aoanthls flavirostris brev.irostris (Moore). 
The Eastern Twite. 

Aeanthis flavirostris breiriTostris, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p, 166. 

This race of Twite extends to Chitral and Gilgit from the Caucasus 
and Asia Minor, and again through Persia to Manchuria. 

The only record of its breeding within our limits is that of Pulton 
(Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xvi, p. 53, 1905), who says that 
in Chitral this bird is " fairly common on the high grazing grounds at 
10,000 to 14,000 feet in July and August. I ohtained a nest at 
13,000 feet. 

" It was built in a worm-wood plant at a height of some six inches 
off the ground. The nest was well made and was constructed of 
dried flower-stems of a small yellow-flowered vetch, lined with the 
seed-down of a stunted willow. 

"Tho eggs were six in number, averaging -75* X '5", of pale 
greenish colour, with a few small scattered spots, blotches, and 
lines of reddish brown, more numerous at the thioker end. 

" I left the nest until next morning, when I took the bird, nest, 
and eggs." 
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(1087) Aoanthls flavirostris rulostrigata (Walton). 

THE TIBETAN Twitb, 

AeanlMs flavirostris rujostrigala, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2rud ed. vol. iii, p. 157, 

This Twite is extraordinarily common in Southern Tibet, extending 
rarely into Sikkim, where it was first obtained breeding by St. J. 
Hickley and later by Meinertzhagen. It nests at all heights between 
12,000 and 16,000 feet, and possibly even higher, 

Steen was apparently the first person to obtain the nests and eggs 
of this bird, sending some of these to Dresser and many to me. 
Since Steen's time the eggs have been taken yearly by his successors 
as Trade Agents in Gyantse. A summary of the voluminous note* 
sent me by various correspondents show that these Twites breed from 
the middle of May to early August, my earliest and latest eggs 
being, respectively, the 16th May and 14th August. Possibly 
some birds have two broods. Most nests are placed in low bushes 
between a few inches and three feet from the ground, but Kennedy 
took them in Willows and Birches as high as four and five feet, 
whilst on the other hand many nests are placed actually on the 
ground, hidden away among the grass and weeds or tucked into 
a hollow under some protecting thorn-bush, Juniper or dwarf Birch. 
Ludlow says that they " breed everywhere, constructing their nest 
in a low bush, on the ground among sedges or in a hollow in a bank.'* 

The nest is a typical Linnet's nest. Osmaston describes it as 
a " compact cup- shaped affair of dried grass, lined with wool and 
hair," Those sent me — and they have been many — have in many 
cases had the outside much mixed with small twigs, often thorny 
ones, while in others there has been a mixture of grass, long silvery 
Birch-leaves, and small roots. The fining fias always been of wool, 
fur or hair of some kind, often two or more mixed, and has 
invariably been thick and well matted. The outer cup has generally 
heen too much pulled about in transport to measure, hut the inner 
cup has averaged some 2\ inches in diameter hy rather less than 
half that in depth. 

Like the nests, the eggs also are typical Linnet's eggs. The 
ground-colour varies but little, ranging from almost skim-milk 
blue to a distinct but still very pale blue. In a iow eggs there is 
no blue tint and the ground is a very faint lilac or creamy white. 
In most eggs the markings consist of freckles, specks and tiny 
spots of pale reddish, fairly numerous at the larger end hut sparse 
or absent elsewhere. In some eggs the spots are darker, larger 
and still more scanty and, occasionally, one sees eggs with deep 
red or brown spots which seem to have run and become surrounded 
witb a paler suffusion of tbe same colour. A good many eggs have 
a few streaks and twisted lines on them, while in one clutch in my 
series all the markings are of this charaoter. As a whole they are 
feebly-marked eggs and look rather washed out. I have seen only 
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one egg quite immaculate. The texture is smooth, fairly fine 
and very fragile, the shape varying greatly. The number of eggs 
in a clutch is usually four or five, sometimes three or six, and I have 
one seven. 

Two hundred eggs average 18-1 X 13-3 mm. : maxima 20-2 X 12-3 
and 201 XI** mm. ; minima 170x130 and 18-2x12-2 mm. 

{1087 a) Acanthis flavlrostris ladacensls Meinertz. 
The Ladak Twite. 

jicanfMs floviroatris ladacensia. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. viii, p. G55. 

Meinertzhagen says that this Twite " is apparently confined 
to Eastern Ladak," but Osmaston in 1923 (Ibis, 1925, pp. 603- 
719), writing under the name of A. /. breoirostris, remarks : — 
" This species is exceedingly common in Central, Southern and 
Eastern Ladakh, at elevations of from 13,500 to 16,000 feet. They 
frequent the same Tama areas as does Carpodacus rubicilloides . 
They are to be seen in flocks early in June, but they soon pair 
off, and by the end of June they have commenced building. 

" The great majority of nests are placed low down in Tama 
bushes, and a single nest -was observed on the ground, but in a few 
■cases nests were found at a considerable height from the ground 
in Willow- trees. Nests resemble those of the English Red Linnet, 
and are made of dry grass and are neatly lined with hair." 

One nest, it may be noted, was taken from a Willow 1 1 feet from 
the ground, so unusual a height that the bird was shot to ensure 
the identity of the owner. 

In his notes to me Osmaston says that in most cases the 
nests were made of grass only, in some this being mixed with 
weed-stems. In every instance hair only was used as a lining, 
generally yaks' hair. 

Osmaston took may nests with eggs between the 21st June and 
9th July, but Meinertzhagen took one at Tankse on the 21st May. 

They probably lay on to the end of August, as Osmaston says 
that the hirds were still building on the 9th July, when he travelled 
to lower elevations. 

The number of eggs laid seems to he four, rarely three or five, 
while in appearance they cannot he distinguished from those of 
the other races of Twite. 

Fifty eggs average 17*9x13-3 mm.: maxima 20*3x12-9 and 
19-1 X 14>0 mm. ; minima 18*9x12*5 and 18*9x12*2 mm. 

(1088) Metaponlapusill'a(PaJl.). 
The Gold -fronted Finch. 

Metaponia pusilla, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ej, yol, iii, p. 158. 
This pretty little Finch breeds from the Caucasus through the 
mountains of Central Asia to Afghanistan, Kashmir, Ladak and 
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Western Tibet, but it does not occur in Southern Tibet. Fulton 
•obtained it breeding in Birch-forest at 12,000 feet in Chitral. 
Meinertzhagen found it breeding at Kburdang village, 13,500 feet, 
but saya that it does not ascend above 13,600 feet. Above Quetta 
it undoubtedly breeds down to 9,000 feet, but in some parts of 
Kashmir it breeds much lower still, and Rattray ohtained a nest 
■with four eggs at Gond at 6,500 feet elevation. 

The birds haunt the great Juniper and stunted Birch-covered 
plateaus of the Himalayas or the hill-sides covered with grass and 
icrub, seeming to be very partial to Rose-brambles for breeding in. 
Osmaston remarks (Ibis, 1925, p. 694) : — "All the nests found were, 
without exception, built in wild rose-bushes from three to five feet 
from the ground " on the dry hill-sides. Many nests are also to be 
found in Juniper- busbes and trees, Whistler having taken two such 
nests, built at six feet from the ground on Juniper-trees by tbe road- 
side between Kycbang and Jispar in Lahul. The height geuerally 
selected for the nest seems to be from two feet upwards, and there 
are no records of its breeding on the ground, even on banks. 

Elsewhere (Jonrn. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxxi, p. 190, 1926) 
the same writer remarks : — " The Gold-fronted Finch is curiously 
local in these hills (Dras and Suru Valleys). They breed chiefly 
at au elevation of 11,000 feet, and where they breed a good many 
nests may be generally found, but many similar and apparently 
suitable places will be found unoccupied. They are very partial 
to wild rose-bushes as nesting sites, but they occasionally build 
also in dwarf Willows and still more rarely on tbe face of steep 
rocks." 

The nest is a neat, compact little cup made of fine grasses, fibres 
and roots, sometimes well plastered over with spiders' webs and 
excreta, sometimes well matted with vegetable down and wool 
(Whistler), and always well lined with soft vegetable down or wool, 
very rarely mixed with a little horsehair. The nests are smaller, 
stouter and better built than those of the Tibetan Twite, and are 
of more varied material outwardly. One nest taken by Osmaston 
at 11,000 feet near Umba (Ladakh) was made of grass only, but even 
this was matted well together with vegetable down. 

They are very late breeders. Rattray took one nest at Gond 
on the 26th May, but most birds breed in July and many in August, 
Osmaston obtaining two clutches of five and four fresh eggs on the 
10th of that month. 

The eggs are similar to those of the Twites, but smaller and often 
broader in proportion to their length. Unspotted pale blue eggs 
are not very rare and one clutch of four taken by Osmaston are 
.all of this description. Another clutch taken by Ward in Astore 
lias a pure white ground. 

The normal clutch is four, three or five being laid occasionally. 

Sixty eggs average 17-3 x 12-6 mm. : maxima 190x18-9 mm.; 
minima 15-4XI2-2 and 16-3X11-5 mm. 
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Hypaoanthis spinoides. 

The Himalayan Gkeenetnch. 

(1039) Hypaoanthis spinoides spinoides (Vigors). 
The Himalayan Greenfinch, 

HypacantMs spinoidee, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 160. 

This Greenfinch breeds in the Himalayas between 6,000 and 
11,000 feet from the Afghan and Baluchistan boundaries to Sifckim, 
Bhutan, and Manipur. Magrath says that it probably breeds in 
the Kurram Valley and that it breeds commonly between 7,000 and 
9,000 feet in the Liddar and Sind Valleys of Kashmir. Masson 
found it breeding in Sikkim between 8,000 and 9,000 feet, though 
he mistook the birds — the skins of which I later s*w— for Chry&o- 
mitris thibetana. 

Dodsworth (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soo. vol. xxi, pp. 1075- 
1080, 1913) gives a very full and interesting account of the nidi- 
fication of this bird, from which I quote the following : — 

" These Finches generally keep to the woody portions of the Hills 
and are gregarious except in the breeding season. They appear 
• to be partial to certain localities in the stations here and are not to 
be seen in other parts of it at all. It seems essential for tbem that 
the hill-sides shall be fairly well wooded, those covered with Hima- 
layan Cedars (G. deodara) and Blue Pines (P. excelsa) undoubtedly 
receiving the preference. 

" This Finch breeds in July and August, but the great majority 
of the birds lay in the last -mentioned month. The earliest and 
latest dates on which I have taken eggs are the 31st July (3 fresh 
eggs) and the 14th Sept. (3 fresh eggs) respectively. I may, 
however, mention that on the 26th July this year I found a nest 
containing four young ones, about a week old, and the eggs in this 
case must have been laid about the end of the first week of that 
month. 

" The highest altitude at which I have found these birds nesting 
is 7,000 ft., but by far the larger number breed at about 6,000 ft. 
I have never yet taken a nest helow the latter elevation. 

" These Finches ai;e gregarious even to the extent of breeding 
in company. I remember once finding no less than hab a dozen 
nests within a radius of not more tban 15 yds. I have several times 
found two nests quite close to each other, and I once took two 
nests from the same tree. 

" They have only one hrqod annually, so far as Simla is conoerned, 
and build a fresh nest each year. I have never known them to take 
possession of another bird's nest, but I once noticed a hen lining 
her nest with horse-hair taken from an old ne^st belonging to a Jungle- 
Crow wnich was close by. 
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" Out of a total number of 29 nests I find that the trees selected 
for 'building were as follows : — 

! ' Himalayan Cedar (Cedrus deodara) 16 nests. 

Blue Pine {Pinus excelsa) 11 ,, 

Kharki-trees (Cdtis australial) 2 ,, 

" When a Himalayan Cedar has been chosen the nest is invariably 
placed on the upper surface of one of the horizontal branches, 
generally towards the extremity and, in the ease of a Blue Pine, 
in one of the uppermost forks or tufts. In the ' Kharki '-trees 
the two nests were built on the outer ends of the branches, where 
they had been pollarded for the village cattle. The nests, no 
matter what their position is or on what trees they are placed, 
are without exception well hidden ; in fact so admirably is conceal- 
ment effected that, if not discovered during the process of con- 
struction, it would be almost impossible to find tbem afterwards. 

" The nest takes a, week or nine days to complete, and the hen 
alone, in addition to carrying the materials, is the sole architect. 
The cock follows her about but gives her no help whatever. The 
time when the hen is most active in carrying materials is from early 
in the morning until 10 or 11 a.m. Between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. 
occasional trips are made to the nest and then only at long 
intervals. After 3 p.m. building operations cease for the day. 

" The nests are compact, neat, cup-shaped structures, composed 
chiefly of stalks and roots of grasses and small plants, and other 
suchlike materials (one only of my nests has a thin coating of moss). 
It is lined interiorly with very fine grass-roots, thin fibres resembling 
■coir, horse-hairs, and a few feathers and occasionally bits of cotton. 

" The heights at wbich the nests were built varied from 6 to 65 feet, 
the average of the 29 nests being 30 feet. 

" In some cases the birds commenced laying immediately the 
nests were built, in others a short period elapsed. 

" The number of eggs varied from 3 to 5, but the normal com- 
plement is 4. 

" The eggs are laid one daily, and the hen usually begins to brood 
after the second egg has been laid. 

" The hen alone performs the labour of incubation and while 
sitting in the nest is fed by the cock. The young are hatched in 
13 days and both hirds help in feeding them. They leave the nest 
in about a fortnight." 

Hume, who found this bird breeding as low down as 4,000 feet, 
says that he once took a nest " against the trunk of an aged Deodar, 
nearly buried in a huge clump of moss, much of which the hirds 
had attached to the sides of the nests," while most of the other 
nests taken by him had much moss on the outside. Hume gives 
the dimensions of these nests as about 4-5 inches in diameter, with 
an internal cup of about 2 to 2*5 inches in diameter and 1-1 to 
1*4 inches in depth. 
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Hume^ like Dodsworth, gives the nesting season as July and 
August, but some eggs taken for mo by Masson near Darjiling 
were found in the first ten days of May. 

The eggs in colour are a very pale blue, and I have seen only one 
olutoh in which the ground is almost white, though without any of the 
pinky tinge found sometimes in Twites' eggs. They are lightly 
speckled or spotted, generally at the larger end only, with black, 
occasionally with reddish. I have seen no clutch of eggs all pale, 
unspotted blue, such as Hodgson descrihes as normal, but odd eggs- 
of this description are not rare. 

In shape the eggs are rather broad ovals, but with well- defined 
smaller ends, Tbe texture is very fine, smooth, and faintly 
glossy. 

Eighty eggs average 18-7 x 13*7 mm.: maxima 20*2x14-1 and 
19-9x150 mm. ; minima 17-2 x 13-9 and 17*3x131 mm. 

Dodswcrth gives the average weight of 25 eggs as 29-24 gr. 



(1090) Hypacanthis spinoides ambiguus (Oust.). 
The Yunnan Gheenetnch, 

Hypaeanthis spinoides ambiguus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, 
p. 161, 

So far as is known at present this Greenfinch is only found in 
the Shan States and in Yunnan and Setchuan. In Yunnan Forrest 
found it at elevations between 9,000 and 12,000 feet in Pine-forests, 
but Cook, the only ornithologist who has taken its eggs, obtained 
the nest at Kalaw at about 3,200 feet. 

Cook writes (Journ. Bomb. Nat, Hist. 9pc. vol. sxii, p. "267, 
1913) : — " I found it" fairly common among tbe Pine-trees, especially 
so close to the house I was occupying. 

" I was very fortunate in finding the nest on the day that I first 
became acquainted with the bird. I had shot one in the morning 
and, on returning home, close to the house, I was attracted by 
a similar bird flying from a Pine-sapKng. On investigation I found 
the nest. It was well concealed, being built into thei pines that 
clustered at tbe head of the sapling, which was about six feet high. 
The nest was composed of dry- pine-needles, mixed with a Kttle 
moss, roughly bent into a cup-shape and lined sparingly with wool 
and feathers, the whole loosely put together, and it came almost 
to bits on my removing it from its site. The eggs, four in number, 
and quite fresh, were very pale greenish- blue, sparingly spotted 
with black, chiefly at the larger end, with one or two hair-like 
streaks." 

The eggs, given to me later by Mr. Cook, were taken on the 
7th'JuIy, 1912. They measure from 17-9 X 13-3 to 190 X 140 mm. 
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(1091) Splnus tnibetanus (Hume). 
The TiBETah Siskin. 

Chrysomilris thibetana, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd od. vol. iii, p. 162. 
Spinus thibetana, ibid. vol. viii, p. 656. 

The Tibetan Siskin breeds in Sikkim, Tibet and Ladak, in which 
latter place Ward and Whymper's collectors obtained a single nest- 
on the 27th July, the parent bird of which was secured and is now 
in the Museum of the Bombay Natural History Society. 

Before this Vidal had received tbe eggs from Otto Muller, taken 
in Native Sikkim at about 14,000 feet. One of these eggs and 
a clutch of three, sold by the Mullers to Dr. H. N. Coltart, are now 
in my collection, the latter dated 19,6.06, the former single egg- 
22. C. 80, but I can trace no description of nest or any further 
details concerning tbe taking of the egga. 

Both Masson and Macdonald also sent me eggs, said to have been of 
this bird and to have been taken at nearly 14,000 feet. The nests of 
these birds were described as having been made almost entirely 
of grass, mixed with roots and dead moss and lined with a felting 
of vegetable down. They were placed in Juniper-bushes close to 
the ground. The birds sent with the eggs were certainly of this 
species ; the eggs are what one would expect this bird to lay and are 
probably correct. 

The eggs are like dull specimens of eggs of the Himalayan Green- 
finch, a very pale blue, the larger ends speckled with dull dark 
red-brown, the specks mostly tiny but mixed with a few larger 
blotches. In two eggs the markings form dense rings, in the others 
they are dense at the larger end but form neither ring nor cap. 
They vary in size from 18'6 X 13-8 to 19-0 X Ul mm. 



Gymnorls xanthocolljs. 

The Yellow-throated Sparrow. 

(1094) Gymnoris xantaocollis xanthooollis (Burton). 
The Indian Yellow-throated Sparrow. 

Gymnoris xanthocollis xanthocoUis, Fauna B. I,, Birds, 2nd ed, vol, iii, 
p, 166. 

This Yellow-throated Sparrow is found over the whole of India 
except in Sind and the North- West Province, where its place is 
taken by the next race. East it extends into Western Bengal, 
occurring as far East as Rajmehal, while a bird shot by Sir S. M. 
Robinson in the Sban States at Kalaw has also been identified 
as of this species. It occurs in Ceylon and is found throughout 
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the foot-hills of the Himalayas as far East as Bihar and up to an 
elevation of some 4,000 feet. 

It is a resident bird and breeds wherever found except in the 
Eastern Punjab, to which Whistler says it is a Summer visitor 
only, breeding from March to September. Hume says that it does 
not breed in the extreme South of India, but Bourdillon obtained 
its nests and eggs in Quilon, and records it as a common breeding 
bird. 

It is almost as familiar a little bird as the Common House-Sparrow 
and, though normally it makes its nests in holes of trees, it often 
makes use of holes in walls, hollow bamboos in roofs and eaves, 
and sometimes, as Betham records, it builds its nest in the lamp- 
posts in the streets, selecting the hollows under the lights. 

When placed in holes in trees they may be built at any height. 
Hume says : — " Old Mango-trees are often chosen, and in these the 
nests may be found 30 feet from the ground, though usually they 
are at heights of 12 to 20 feet ; sometimes some old stub is patronized, 
and then the nest may not be a couple of feet from the ground. 
On one occasion I found a nest in a hole in a stem of an old heens 
bush (Capparig aphylla), which stem was barely 5 inchesin diameter." 

Jesse found a nest built yearly in an empty jar lying on its side 
on a roof in Lahore City, where he took many nests. Nests may 
often be found close to one another, and Bingham "found more 
than a dozen nests in one immense peepul-tree." Jerdon says. 
" it breeds" in trees, and in some parts of the country in roofs of 
houses, in the hollow bamboos of the roof, and occasionally in pots 
hung out for this purpose." The nest, in whatever kind of hole 
it may be placed, is always the same, a small mass of rubhish, 
in which grass forms a large or major portion, with a dense lining 
of feathers, large and small. Sometimes grass forms practically 
the whole of the nest, while at other times this is mixed with roots, 
leaves, rags, bits of string, snake-skins or any other oddments which 
may lie about in the vicinity of the nesting site. Usually the neat 
externally is shapeless, but Hume records that " sometimes a more' 
or less cup-shaped nest is formed, fine strips of bark and tow heing 
added to the grass ; and, again, at times it is a regular pad of hair, 
tow, and wool, with a few feathers, all closely interwoven, and with 
only a little central hollow." 

Over the whole of its range April seems to be the principal breeding 
month, a good many birds also laying in May, more especially in 
the early part of that month. In Lahore Dodsworth found them 
hreeding in May and June, and Bingham says that in Itelhi they 
also breed in the latter month, while in Allahabad they commence 
to lay in March. All my other correspondents from South, North, 
East and West give April as the month in which most eggs 
are laid. 

The full clutch consists of three or four eggs only, but Davidson 
found that in the Satpuras two e^ggs formed the normal clutch. 
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The eggs are quite typical Sparrows' eggs ; the ground is white, 
generally tinted with brown or yellowish -brown, less often with pale 
greenish. Most eggs have this almost obliterated with smudges, 
smears, streaks and blotches, varying in colour from grey-brown 
or tan-brown to deep sooty black. I bave clutches which look oa 
if tbey had been dipped in soot, hardly a glimpse of any ground 
being visible. At the other extreme I have a clutch, with a pale 
greenish ground boldly and thickly blotched with black at the 
larger end and less thickly elsewhere. 

The texture is normally dull and glosslefis, but I have one clutch 
taken by Whistler in which two eggs are very glossy and two slightly 
so. In shape they are broad, short ovals, seldom much compressed 
at the smaller end. 

One hundred eggs average 10*0x13-9 mm.: maxima 21-lx 
14*2 and 20*0x150 mm. ; minima 160x12-9 mm. 

According to GUI (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxix, p. 763, 
1923) hoth birds take part in the construction of the nest, but the 
female alone seems to carry on incubation, the male sitting in close 
attendance and constantly uttering a monotonous chirrup which 
calls attention to the nest. 



(1095) Gymnoris xanthocollis transfuga Hartert. 
The Sind Yellow- throated Spajlrow. 

Qy-mnoris xanthocollis transfuga, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. I6S. 

Within our limits this Sparrow breeds in Sind and the extreme 
West of the Punjab and the North-West Province, whence it 
extends into Baluchistan, Afghanistan and Persia. 

The nesting of the present race differs in no way from that of the 
preceding bird, though it seems to build its nest more frequently 
in walls and roofs of buildings, possibly owing to there not being 
sufficient trees for building purposes. Like the last bird, it often 
appropriates the nesting-holes of Barbets and Woodpeckers and, 
again like the last bird, it has the curious habit of placing its nest 
in lamp -posts. 

Butler writes (Hume's ' Nests and Eggs,' vol. ii, p. 158) from 
Hyderabad in Sind : — " 15th April, 1878. A nest built in a hole 
of one of the mud walls of my verandah, about 12 feet from the 
ground, containing four much incubated eggs. Another nest on 
the 1st May, near the same spot and in a similar position, contained 
three hard-set eggs, and another on the same date inside the top 
of an old lamp-post. 

" The hole by which the bird entered was in the bulb at the 
top of the post upon which tbe lamp rests and was so small that the 
hen bird had some difficulty in passing in and out. I may add 
that the lamp was lit regularly every evening and burnt all night. 
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Subsequently I found several other lamp-posts in camp occupied 
by a pair of these Sparrows." 

Eates informs me tbat he has found them partial to small 
natural bollows in " lai " and " babur " trees, and he notes that 
the grass- and-feather-hned nests are often very meagre and poorly 
put together. Otherwise the nest is much like that of the Indian 
race and is built of similar materials. 

Occasionally, owing to no holes in trees or elsewhere being 
available, they breed in queer places. Ticehurst thinks a pair 
he found breeding in an isolated " Babool " grove nested in an old 
Crow's neat, whilst Whitehead found a paii that had built a nest 
like " that of Paaaer domesttcus and placed conspicuously in the 
top of a thorn-bush." This was found at Kohat on the 1st April, 
and this month seems to he the usual breeding one, a few eggs 
only being laid in May. 

The full clutch numbers three or four, and the eggs cannot be 
distinguished from those of the Indian race. 

Twenty-six eggs average 18-0x12-6 mm.: maxima 19-4x13-1. 
and 18-0 X 13-3 mm. ; minima 17-4 x 12-8 and 17-7 X 12-3 mm. 



Passer domestieus (Linn.). 
The Hoitse-Spabeow. 

(1090) Passer domestieus indieus Jard. & Selby. 
The Indiah Hchtsb-Sfabbow. 

Passer domestieus indieus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p, 170. 

In the ' Fauna ' I gave the distribution of this Sparrow at length 
as follows : — " Kathiawar, Sind, Baluchistan, Punjab and North- 
West Frontier Province to Gilgit ; Rajputana, the United Provinces, 
Northern Central India into Bihar and Chota Nagpur." This 
Sparrow ascends the Himalayas to a considerable elevation 
and is common in many liill-stations to which it has followed 
mankind. 

The nesting habits of all tho House -Sparrows arc very similar 
and a description of these of ono suffices for all. In Hume's ' Nests- 
and Eggs ' no differentiation of races is made, and one would like 
to quote in extenso Hume's and Aitken's remarks, but space 
forbids. 

Normally all House- Sparrows build in holes, crevices and crannies, 
but it is a matter of indifference where the hole is, though if another 
bird wants it this adds to their own desire for it, and they like 
nothing better than to drive their weaker brethren out of their 
homes. In India, as in Europe, they often turn various Swallows- 
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out of their nests, and I have seen them turn Swifts out of theirs. 
Where they meet the Tree-Sparrow or the Cinnamon Sparrows, 
these invariably have to give up their homes although there may he 
similar empty holes just alongside. So also if the site selected 
for their nest is some place where they are a horrible nuisance 
a great joy is added to their domestic work. They seem always 
to prefer an uncomf ortahle site in a verandah, which they can render 
uninhabitable for humans by their fitter, to a comfortable site 
outside, while an almost impossible site in drawing-room or dining- 
room is only given up after a fight carried on with a perseverance 
worthy of something better. 

The nest is composed of rubbish of all kinds, leaves, grass, roots- 
etc, lined thickly with feathers, sometimes soft but frequently 
mixed with the stiff quill-feathers of fowls, which certainly do not 
give one the improssion of oomfort. The nests moy be placed 
in holes in trees, walls, thatch, wells or other places, but often 
very curious sites are selected. Aitken records a nest built between 
a pair of deer's antlers in a drawing-room, and until it was completed 
Aitken remarks that the room was perpetually like a stable. How 
the Sparrows must have enjoyed this ! Nests have been found in 
empty water-jars, on verandah posts, on the joists of beams and 
laths under the roofs of houses etc., while Aitken adds street- 
lamps in Bombay as another favourite resort. He says : — " The 
hollow is commodious enough, and the neck or mouth is narrow, 
so the place is admirably adapted for the Sparrow's purpose, hut 
must be like a furnace during the heat of the day. Besides, a man 
goes up twice every day to clean and attend to the lamp, and remains- 
for a minute or two bustling and fumbling about within 4 inches- 
of the nest. Then again the gas is blazing all night with a glare 
that would astonish any hird more susceptible than Passer 
demesticus" 

Occasionally the House-Sparrow makes a large ball-shaped nest 
which he places in the dense foliage of a tree or bush. In these 
rare instances the same materials are used as for the ordinary 
nests, but in much greater quantity. 

The breeding season in the hills coincides with that of most 
birds, i. e., April, May and June, but elsewhore, though March 
and A pril _are Jhe _principal breeding months in most places^ nest& 
witt iresrTor hard-set eggs or young may be found in almost every 
month of the year. 

The clutch varies in Sind from three to four and elsewhere from 
four to six, though Dodsworth once took eight eggs in a nest in. 
Simla. 

The eggs are like all other House- Sparrows' eggs. The ground 
varies from"par£white, which is most usual, to a pale grey or grey- 
brown, or still more" "rarely grey-green. The markings consist of 
mottlings, blotches or freckles of blackish, with secondary similar 
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marks of neutral tint and grey, seldom at all conspicuous. In most 
eggs the markings are numerous everywhere, while in a few they 
are definitely mote dense at the larger end. Occasionally the 
blotches are less numerous and bolder, standing out well against 
the ground. In most clutches one egg is conspicuously more 
boldly and scantily marked than the others. In this particular 
race grey -brown or grey-green specimens appear to be quite 
exceptional. 

One hundred and twenty eggs average 20' 6 X 14-9 mm. : maxima 
224x14-3 and 19-5 X 164 mm. ; minima 16-6 X 14-4 and 18-5 X 
13-9 mm. 



(1097) Passer domestlcus nlgricollls (Burton). 
The Burmese House-Sparrow*. 

Passer domestieus conftieius, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 172. 
Passer domesticus nigricollis, ibid. vol. viii, p. C56. 

This House-Sparrow has a very wide range, being found in 
Ceylon, the whole of India South and East of the preceding race. 
They occur over the whole of Burma as far East as Karenni and as 
far South as Moulmein. Birds from Nepal and Sikkim are inter- 
mediate, between the present raee and parkini, but may more 
conveniently be placed with the Indian bird. 

There is little one can write about the nidification of this race 
which is not applicable to all. Where thatch roofs are available 
they undoubtedly prefer nesting in these to any other place. They 
are just as bold, bullying and impertinent as are all other Sparrows 
and, wherever they follow mankind into the hill-stations, they 
steadily push out the Tree-Sparrow and Cinnamon Sparrow. In 
Eastern Assam the Tree-Sparrow was the common bird in all stations, 
building in the thatch of every house ; now the land knows him 
no more. So, also, when I first went to Shillong, the Cinnamon 
Sparrow was common in all gardens, breeding in the thatch roofs 
of the hungalows, but now they have almost entirely gone away, 
driven out by tbe House -Sparrow, 

The principal breeding season is April to July, though nests with 
eggs may be found in almost any month of the year. In Burma 
March and April are probably the two favourite months. 

The eggs, four to six in number, are like those of tbe preceding 
birds, the brown-tinted ones being rather more numerous. 

One hundred and forty eggs average 20-7 X 14*8 mm. : maxima 
23-1 x 15-6 mm. ; minima 17-3 x 14-4 and 18*2 x 13-7 mm. 



* Though Burton described this race from Fort.Pjtt, Chatham, in South 
India, it seems better to give this as the trivial name, for the bird is found 
over a greater area than the term " Southern Indian " would infer. 
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(1098) Passer domestious parkini Whistler. 

The Kashmir House-Sparrow, 

Passer domesticas parkini, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, iii, p, 173. 

The Kashmir House- Sparrow breeds in Kashmir, Ladak and 
Western Tibet up to 14,000 feet. It is possible that when the full 
range of this Sparrow has been worked out we shall have to 
extend its breeding area considerably. 

Like all House-Sparrows, where found it is extremely common, 
and its nesting arrangements are similar to those of all others. 
As a hill-bird it has a more restricted breeding season than its 
tropical cousins but it does its utmost in the time available. In 
tbe lower hills it commences to breed in the end of April, and 
Ward has taken fresh eggs as late ae the 15th September, so between 
these dates about three broods can be successfnlly reared. At 
higher levels the birds do not breed until tbe end of May, but even 
then two broods are often hatched. 

The clutches of eggs are larger than tbose laid by more Southern 
birds, and though four eggs only are sometimes laid, five and six 
are normal and seven not infrequent. 

Eighty eggs average 21-4x15-2 mm, : maxima 23*2x15-5 and 
20-4 X 15-7 mm. ; minima 20-0 X 14-6 and 22*0 X 14-5 mm. 



(1099) Passer pyrrhonotus Blyth. 
The Simd Jungle-Sparrow. 
Passer pyrrhonotus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 174. 

This little Sparrow's breeding range is confined to Sind and the 
Punjab. Rattray found a colony breeding close to Nowshera, 
where he took nests and eggs. 

Doig was apparently the first to take the nests and eggs of this 
bird and, a little later, Harrington Bulkly also found tbem breeding 
very commonly in many places in Sind. Eates, Ticehurst and Bell 
also found it common in many parts of Sind, but it seems to be 
restricted to the vicinity of rivers, canals and swamps, its nest 
never being found at any distance from water, while it is often 
built on bushes and trees standing in it. In the Punjab, again, 
it appears to build always near water. A. E, Jones writes (Journ, 
Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soe. vol, xxix, p, 506, 1916) : — " In Lahore it 
breeds usually in colonies in Kakur-trees close to water. I have 
found nests in May, June and August and at Wazirabad in April 
in the above situation, the only exceptions to which were two nests, 
one built in a creeper forming an ornamental arch in a garden 
and the other in a bole in an iron gate at a level crossing which 
had, tbe year before, been tenanted by a pair of Yellow-throated 
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Sparrows, but in both eases the nests were in the vicinity of -water. 
Other places where I have met with this bird are Dera Ismail Khan, 
Multan, Gurdaspur and Ferozepore, so it would appear to be pretty 
.generally distributed over the Punjab. It would appear to be 
a resident at Lahore." 

In 1911 (ibid. vol. xxi, p. 1073) Jones had already recorded this 
bird's breeding in an old nest of a Baya-bird at Lahore. 

Although Jones found them breeding as above shown at Lahore, 
normally this Sparrow is not a, bird of villages, towns or human 
habitations, and is shy and retiring in its habits. With the excep- 
tion of tbe nest recorded by Jones I have never heard of this Sparrow 
building in holes of any kind. It practically invariably makes 
a very large nest, shaped like a rugger football with an entrance 
on one side. This is built on trees and bushes close to or actually 
.standing in water. Doig found these nests on Acacias, Ticehurst 
and Bell found them breeding in dense mixed Tamarisk and Acacia, 
while Eatea obtained nests " both on Acacia and Tamarisk up to 
8 and 10 feet from the ground and again on bushes of the same 
within 2 or 3 feet of the water." 

The nest is composed of grass and Tamarisk- twigs, sometimes 
-one of these only, sometimes of the two, and it is well lined with 
feathers. Sometimes witb the grass and twigs a certain number 
of coarse roots may be mixed and, whatever the materials of which 
the nest may be composed, they are very roughly put together 
and tho whole structure is very untidy, but not flimsy or weak. 

The breeding season varies considerably in the same area, perhaps 
depending on rainfall. Thus Bell found young ready to fly in 
April, and Ticehurst found them about to breed on the Manchar 
Lake on the 10th March. The general breeding season is April 
and May, while a second brood is often reared in July and August. 
Eggs have, however, been taken in every month from March to 
August, and Eates found a big colony busy laying in mid- 
September. 

Tbe eggs number three or four, two only being sometimes in- 
cubated. Tbey are typical little House- Sparrows' eggs, and go 
through all the same variations as those of that bird. In addition 
I have seen some clutches with a very yellowish ground, profusely 
speckled with brownish, but with the ground the dominant colour. 
In nearly every clutch there is one egg, often two, much paler and 
less blotched than the others, while clutches of eggs with a white 
ground boldly blotched with dusky brown or inky grey are numerous. 
I have seen no sooty-looking eggs, such as are very common among 
the eggs of the Yellow- throated Sparrow. 

One hundred eggs average 17-8x13-1 mm. ; maxima 20-8x13-2 
and 18-2x14-0 mm. ; minima 15-8x12-0 mm. 

Both birds take part in the construction of the nest but the 
female alone incubates. 
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Passer montanus (Linn.). 
The Tsee-Sfabbow. 

(1102) Passer montanus malacoensls Dubois. 

The Malay Tbee-Spabkow. 
Passer montanus malacceruns, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. ill, p. 177, 

This, the most widespread race of Indian Tree- Sparrows, bas 
& breeding range throughout the lower hills of the Himalayas 
from Kuman and Kashmir to Eastern Assam and the hills of Northern 
Burma. Thence it extends throughout Burma and the Malay- 
Peninsula to Java, Sumatra and Borneo. It is common in Yunnan, 
■Siam and South- West China ; while Delacour obtained it praetically 
throughout French Indo- China. 

This little Sparrow is found up to 7,200 feet near Daijiling and 
to about 8,000 feet in Kashmir. Their breeding habits are very 
similar normally to those of the House- Sparrow and they prefer 
above all other breeding sites the thatched roofs of human habitations. 
When, however, its objectionable cousin, the common House -Sparrow, 
.appears it at ouce usurps their homes, and not infrequently steals the 
wives also, as happened to my own knowledge on several occasions 
in Assam. In the roofs of houses it scratches out burrows for itself 
or it builds a nest on laths under the eaves. Pushed out of human 
habitations it will place its nest in holes in walls aud trees or in the 
nesting holes of Bee-eaters, Kingfishers and Sand-Martins. The 
nests I have seen in situ, a very great number, have all been in holes 
of some sort or else tucked away in corners between or over laths 
and beams of houses but, apparently, they sometimes build in 
trees, for Hume states : — " The nest is a buge warm cup, at least 
huge for the size of the eggs, exteriorly 6 inches by 4-5, and nearly 
2 inches in height, with a cavity 3 inches by 3-5 by 1-5 in deptb. 
Interiorly it is very closely and smoothly and softly lined with 
feathers. Round this is a quantity of tow or similar soft vegetable 
fibre, while, exteriorly the nest is composed of more or less coarse 
grass-blades and stems." 

The nests I have seen have varied greatly. Some built in holes 
in thatch consisted of nothing but a mass of soft feathers fitting 
into the end of the hole as a lining for the eggs to he on. Others 
were as described by Hume and must have contained several 
handfuls of materials, whilst others again have been intermediate 
in size. Two or three nests I have taken from holes in trees con- 
sisted of ahout a dozen small feathers and nothing more. Many 
which I have examined in the burrows of Sand-Martins are 
just the old Sand-Martins' nests, sometimes rehned with a number 
of soft feathers. 

A nest taken by Rattray at Nagtiba in the Murree Hills is 
the furthest West record I have, though Whymper obtained nests 
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and eggs at Naini Tal, It is alao the highest elevation, about 
9,000 feet. This appears to be the only time Rattray obtained 
it breeding, the nest being in a hole in a tree. 

In Burma, where Oates, Mackenzie and many other collectors 
have taken eggs, from the Northern hills to South Tenasserim, 
all the nests have been built in holes in thatched roofs. 

In Northern India the Tree-Sparrow breeds from May, rarely 
April, to August, and certainly has two, or sometimes three, broods 
in that time. In Burma and Siam I have eggs in my series taken 
from January to August and, doubtless, if trouble had been taken 
to hunt for them, eggs might have been obtained in almost any 
month of the year. 

In Northern India a full clutch of eggs numbers four to six, but 
in Burma and Siam only three or four eggs are laid and very 
exceptionally five. They are typical little House-Sparrow eggs 
and go through all the same variations. Sir J 1 . Williamson in Siam 
ohtained several clutches almost plum -coloured, the ground being a 
pale purply grey almost obliterated by tiny freckles of blackish- and 
lavender -grey. Even these clutches, however, have each one egg with 
a white ground handsomely blotched with sooty brown and pale 
inky grey. A curious clutch taken by Mackenzie in Prome has the 
ground terra-cotta pink, this being almost covered with tiny specks 
of brick-red which coalesce at the larger end to form small reddish- 
black caps. In this ehitoh the usual differing egg has a cream 
ground lightly smudged and blotched with pale reddish. 

One hundred and forty eggs average 19-2 X 14*2 mm. : maxima 
21-8x150 and 19-2 x 152 mm.; minima 170x13-5 and 18-6 X 
13-1 mm. 

I do not know if both parents incubate, but both have been caught 
in the nesting holes, sometimes both together, sometimes singly. 
Both take an equal share in bringing materials and, probably, in 
building the nest. Incubation takes thirteen days, occasionally, 
perhaps, only twelve days, though it is generally rather hard to 
tell exactly how long a bird is sitting in a hole, often of considerable 
depth. They are bold little hirds and stand a great deal of inter- 
ference hefore they will desert the nest, so that, if one ehanees on 
the first or second egg of a clutch when first laid one can visit the 
nest daily and inspect it until the last is laid. 



(1103) Passer montanus dllutus Richmond. 

Thb Afghan Tbeb-Spabeow. 

Passer monianus diltitus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. iii, p. 178. 

The Afghan Tree-Sparrow hreedB from Turkestan to Afghanistan, 
Yarkand and Gilgit. No record of its breeding within our limits 
exists except on the Afghan Frontier, This breeding is summarized 
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.by Whitehead as follows : — " Common in winter in the Miranz&i 
Valley, a few individuals occurring as low as Kohafc and Banda. 
Mr," Donald found a neat with young in Doaba Station (3,000 ft.) 
in May and says that the bird nests regularly at Shinauii (3,800 ft.). 
It possibly also does so at Thull (2,550 ft.), where I observed a solitary 
example on the 18th May, In the Upper Kurram this species and 
P. domesticus are present -in about equal numbers in Summer, 
and build alongside one another in houses ; but the former, as noted 
by Capt. Fulton in his paper on 'The Birds of Cbitral ' gets the 
pick of the nesting sites before the latter's arrival, and in many 
cases P. domesticus has to put up with holes in cliffs." 

The enormous number of these birds in the Kurram Valley is 
referred to by Rattray (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc, vol. xii, 
p. 340, 1899) :— " During March these birds passed through Thull 
in thousands, and all from these parts appear to go to the Upper 
Kurram Valley to breed. I found 20 and 30 nests in every house 
and verandah in Parachinar in July." 

In Quetta also it is very common. Meinertzhagen remarks 
'{Ibis, 1920, p. 141) : — "An abundant resident. Three obtained 
in January, May and December agree well with Turkestan specimens. 

" Fresh eggs were found from 2, iv. to 4. vi., and all nests were 
in or near human habitations. This species does not ascend above 
7,500 feet." 

The breeding season on our frontier lasts from April to August, 
and many birds have two or more broods. 

Ludlow found this Sparrow breeding freely at Koh Terek in 
May and sent me a fine series of their eggs. These show all the 
variations of other Tree-Sparrow eggs and number five or six in 
.a clutch, whilst the hirds on the Indian frontier seem to lay four 
■or five. 

Taking them as a whole they are dull eggs and longer in pro- 
portion to their breadth than most Tree-Sparrow eggs. 

Forty eggs average 19-8x14-1 mm.: maxima 23-0x14-2 and 
20-2 x 150 mm. ; minima 18-2x13-4 mm. 



(1104) Passer montanus tibetanus Stuart Baker. 
The Tibetah Tree-Sfabrow, 

Passer montanug obscitralus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, iii, p. 179. 
Passer monitzrms tibe&tnit-s, ibid, vol- viii, p. 666, 

In the ' Fauna ' I suppressed my tibetanus, but Meinertzhagen 
later showed thatthe Szechuan bird, obscuratus, was larger and that 
.tibetanus must he retained. The range, therefore, of our bird will 
be restricted to South Tibet and Sikkim, 

I have no record of this Sparrow breeding within Indian limits, 
Iiut it will certainly be found to do so in Sikkim at great elevations. 

vol. in. G 
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In Tibet it breeds in numbers between 12,000 and 15,000 feet, 
whilst in Sikkim St. J. Hickley found it in Summer between 10,000 
and 12,000 feet. This bird is extremely common in and all around 
Gyantse, Ludlow (Ibis, 1928, p. 65) writes : — "A resident. Com- 
mon everywhere from Yatung to Gyantse. In winter they keep 
to the neighbourhood of houses, but in summer many wander 
further afield,, and often breed at a considerable distance from 
human habitations. In early autumn they occur in large flocks 
in the. barley- fields, where tbey do much damage. The breeding 
season is an extensive one — from April to July. The nest is an 
untidy structure of grass, wool, feathers, bits of rag and other 
odds and ends. Sometimes it is placed under the eaves of a house, 
and sometimes in holes in banks and walls. Clutches vary from 
three to five." 

A great number of their eggs have been sent me from time to 
time by various correspondents from Gyafltse, and I have records 
of nests taken in walls and under the eaves of houses, in retaining 
and boundary walls and banks, and also from holes in trees, though 
this last seems unusual. 

I have eggs taken from the 23rd May to the 7th August, but 
have been informed that many birds breed in April. Tbe eggs are 
typical Tree-Sparrows', but as a series are very brown, some clutches 
quite richly so. 

Fifty eggs average 20-8x15-1 mm.: maxima 22-0x15-3 and 
21-0x16-9 mm. ; minima 19-5 x 13-9 mm. 



Passer rutilans *. 

The Cinnamon Sfahbow. 

(1105) Passer rutilans cinnamomeus Gould. 

The Bhutan Cinnamon Sfakrow. 

Passer rvlilana cimiamom^u}, Fauna B, I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 180. 

For the present I retain the three races of this Sparrow as divided 
in the ' Fauna,' though I find the small, dark bird from Sylhet, 
Cachar and Manipur difficult to absorb in any of them, Rothschild's 
inteneior from Yunnan is still darker and richer in colo'ir and much 
bigger, so that these birds, as well as tbose from Weftorn Burma, 
cannot be relegated to that race. It may be that ivith material 



* Ticehurst has an interesting note on this Sparrow { Joum, Bomb. Nat, Hist. 
Soc. vo). xxxii, p, 347, 1927), but the qnestion is more complicated than he 
thinks. Even in 1881, when I first went to India, there was a regular trade 
in bird-skins in the Darjiling bazaar, the skins coming across from Native 
Sikkim, S. Tibet and Bhutan, and I have no doubt that Gould and many 
others obtained some of their skins in this way. 
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available the species should be atill further split up. Until that is 
done I maintain the breeding range of this bird as " Eastern Hima- 
layas, Nepal, Tibet, Bhutan and Eastern Assam, North and South 
of the Brahmapootra ; Manipur and Northern Burma West of the 
Irrawaddy." 

Over most of its range tbe Cinnamon Sparrow is resident, but 
in Summer many birds move to very great elevations for breeding 
purposes. Ludlow (Ibis, 1928, p. 06) says that it arrives at Gyantse 
early in April and leaves in October. " It breeds in May and June 
in holes in banks, old mud ' chortens,' between the stones in 
bridges and in similar situations. Nests are made of grass and 
straw and are lined with feathers and hair. One nest I found was 
lined with the highly aromatic green leaves of a species of Artemisia, " 

There are no records of the breeding of this form in Hume's 
' Nests and Eggs,' but I found it fairly common in North Cachar 
and very common in the Khasia Hills. In North Cachar it is purely 
a jungle-bird, nesting always in holes in trees or dead stumps, some- 
times making use of small natural hollows, at other times occupying 
the deserted nesting holes of Barbets and Woodpeckers. They 
seemed to have no preference for low or high situations for, thongh 
I have never seen a nest below about 8 feet from the ground, many 
other neste were over 20 feet and some over 60 feet up in large 
trees. Nor do the birds seem very particular as to what kind of 
country the trees stand in. I have found nests in stumps in ravines. 
in scrub- jungle, in lofty trees in high dense forest and, perhaps. 
more often than anywhere else, in dead trees standing in cultivation 
patches surrounded by jungle of some kind. The nest is similar 
to that of the Tree -Sparrow, a mass of oddments of all kinds, 
thickly lined with feathers. I have seen nests composed of many 
handfuls of dead leaves, grass, small twigs, roots, moss and lichen ; 
others of half this bulk and mostly grass and roots, while, in a few 
oases, I have found merely a little grass or a few bamboo leaves, 
just enough to form a basis for the feather lining, which never 
varies. 

In the Khasia Hills, when I first knew this District in 1886, 
the Cinnamon Sparrow was the common form of Sparrow and the 
House-Sparrow a rarity ; the former was then a builder in the thatch 
roofs of the house's of Shillong and all villages, only quite exceptionally 
breeding in holes in trees close to gardens. In 1900 the House- 
Sparrow was everywhere numerous, and though the Cinnamon 
Sparrow still bred in buildings it was almost as often found 
nesting in holes in trees. Finally in 1917 my Shillong corre- 
spondents told me that it no longer bred at all in that town and 
had become almost a rare bird elsewhere, though I understand it 
is still to be found quite commonly in remote villages. 

When nesting in roofs it bores a hole in the thatch, often to a depth 
of three or even four feet, and then makes in it a nest similar to that 
made in holes in trees but, usually, not so bulky. 

a2 
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The breeding season is from early April to August, and most 
birds have two broods, but very seldom three. 

The eggs in a full clutch number four to six and cannot be dis- 
tinguished individually from those of Tree-Sparrows, Examined 
as a series they are, perhaps, more richly coloured and have a slight 
gloss. In shape also they are rather more ohtuse ovals and so 
appear to be hroader. I have several clutches of which the eggs 
are all, or with one exception, coloured brown, of a rather rich 
tint, which loots unicoloured unless carefully examined, when the 
■eggs are seen to have a buff ground almost obliterated with fine 
freckling of red- brown. The variation among eggs of the same 
■cluteh is not so great as in those of other Sparrows, though one egg 
is often in great contrast to the rest. 

One hundred eggs average 19-2x14-2 mm. : maxima 21-1x14-1 
and 10-0 x H-8 mm. ; minima 170x13-0 mm. 

Both birds assist in building the nest, the female directing work 
and seeing that the male does as he is told. Both birds also incubate 
and very often remain in the nest-ho]e together. Incubation takes 
12 (rarely) to 13 days. Sometimes while the hen is sitting the 
male perches on the roof just above the nest and sings — at least 
it is to be presumed he thinks he does — uttering a constant sweet 
little twittering note which he keeps on for some minutes at a time. 



(U06) Passer nitilans debllis Harfcert. 

The Kashmir Cinnamon Sparrow. 

Power ruttlana debilis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 181. 

This race of Cinnamon Sparrow replaces the last over the whole 
of the lower North- West Himalayas from the foot-hills up to about 
9,000 feet, but most commonly between 3,000 and 6,000 feet, though 
Osmaston found it extremely common at Aru in the Liddar Valley 
at about 8,300 feet. 

The nesting of this species differs in no way from that of the last 
and, like that bird, it sometimes haunts forest and breeds in holes 
in trees and, at other times, human habitations and in the eaves 
of the roof and in holes in walls. Marshall (G. F. L.) says that at 
Nairn Tal " it breeds most commonly in the eaves of verandahs 
and outhouses." At the some place, however, Wlrinper took 
many nests from holes in trees. In Murree both Ilattray and 
Marshall (C. N. T) say that it builds about houses and often in 
•deserted Swallows' nests, but the former also found it placing its 
nests in holes in trees. 

Cock, writing of Dhannsala, says ; — " It usually breeds about 
4,000 to 5,000 feet. It always breeds in hollow trees, especially 
in the rhododendron, and makes a large nest of grass lined with 
feathers after the usual Sparrow fashion." 
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At Kotegarh Hume tells us that the bird is so common that 
" a hundred nests may be found within a radius of a quarter of a mile, 
but they do not cluster together in Sparrow-towns as the Willow- 
Sparrows do." 

The breeding season is from April to July, many birds having 
two broods and, in some cases, three, such broods taking them well 
into August. 

The normal clutch of eggs is four or five, generally the former, 
but Hume took one of six, while I have known three to be incubated. 

They cannot be distinguished individually from those of cinna- 
momeus hut, as a series, are more blotched and less stippled, more 
grey and less brown. 

Sixty eggs average 18-9 x 13-9 mm.: maxima 20-2 x 14' 1 and 
191x1*-6mm. : minima 180 X 13-1 mm. 



(1108) Passer flaveolus Elyth. 
The Ykllow-beixied Sfabbow*. 

Passer flaveolus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 182. 

This Sparrow is resident all over Burma from Arrakan on the 
WeBt and from the Shan States on the East aa far South as Prome 
in Tenasserim. East it occurs throughout Siam, Annam and 
Cochin China. 

Oates found this bird breeding very commonly in Pegu both 
in houses and in holes in trees. In Siam Herbert and Williamson 
ohtained series of eggs from holes in trees " nearly all in trees 
standing in rice cultivation," but the latter also had the bird 
breeding in his garden hoth in holes in trees and in the thatch of 
outhouses. Harington, Wickham, Mackenzie, Cook and Hopwood, 
who all saw many nests of the Yellow-bellied Sparrow, found it 
more of a Tree-Sparrow than a House- Sparrow, though tbey took 
a certain number of nests from thatched roofs of bungalows and also 
one or two from niches on rafters under the thatch. 

The nests are described as just like those of the Tree-Sparrow, 
a miscellaneous assortment of grass, leaves, roots and other odd- 
ments, always well lined with feathers. Sometimes the nests 
were very hulky, sometimes rather scanty, but the lining never 
varied. 

April is undoubtedly the month in which most eggs are laid, 
but I have others given to me by various collectors, taken in each 
month from February to July, while probably eggs are laid occa- 
sionally in any month of the year. 

* Although this bird has long been known as the " Pegu House -Spartow," 
this name may confuse, as there axe other House-Sparrows in Pegu, whilst 
the bright yellow belly at once separates this Sparrow from others. 
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The eggs number three or four, sometimes two only, and ire in 
appearance like other Tree-Sparrow eggs. In one clutch of four 
taken by Mackenzie in Maymyio there is one pure white egg, one 
almost black, the dense stippling covering the whole ground, 
while the two remaining eggs are mottled grey. 

EighJy eggs average 180x13-9 mm,: maxima 210x14-2 and 
19-2x15-2 mm. ; minima 161 X 13-8 and 170x12-9 mm. 

As is usual with all Tree-Sparrows, both parents often stay in the 
nest together and when the young are hatched the whole family 
sleep in it. The male has a httle twittering chirp which he sings 
to his wife when she is sitting, often giving away the site of the 
nest by so doing. 



MoQtllringilla nivalis (linn.). 
The Snow -Tin ch. 

(1111) MontUrlngiUa nivalis adamsi Adams. 

The Tibet Snow-Finch. 

MoTdifringtila nivalis adamsi, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 187. 

This Snow-Finch is found breeding in Kashmir, Ladak and Tibet 
at elevations over 12,000 feet. It ascends to at least 16,000 feet, 
as Stoliczka records it at this height at Bupshu, while Wollaston 
says (Ibis, 1922, p. 518) :— " Generally distributed between 14,000 
and 16,000 fb. Nests with young were found in Jnly in old walls 
and piles of stones." 

Adams says it is " common on the hare and barren mountains 
of Ladakh and Little Tibet, and feeding on the seeds of the few 
plants found in these dreary and desolate- looking mountains. 
The nest is composed of grass, and generally placed in the long 
dykes, built by the Tartars over their dead- " 

Ward ohtained nest and eggs in 1906 at Kot-la, near Ladak, 
while Col. F. M. Baily, Kennedy and others have taken other nests 
in South and Western Tibet, Baily in sending me a clutch of eggs 
writes : — " Very common at Phari-between 14,000 and 14,500 feet, 
breeding in the burrows of the Mouse-hare. The nest is a very 
rough affair of grass and of no particular shape, but where was 
always a lining of fur, this also generally that of the Mouse-hare. 
They breed from May to July." 

Ludlow and many of my other correspondents found it very 
common on the Gyantse plain, where also they breed principally 
in the burrows of the Mouse-hare, They, however, found nests 
very difficult to locate, and Capt, F. Kennedy, who sent me a clutch 
of eggs, said he only found it -when, stepping almost on the hole, 
the bird flew out. 
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Osmaston took several nests in Ladak and, gives the following 
interesting account of the nidification (Ibis, 1925, p. 696) : — " This 
Pinch is fairly common throughout Ladakh from about 12,500 feet 
up to the snow-line. They frequent rocky slopes, but are often 
to be seen feeding on moist ground in the vicinity of streams, 

" The song of the cock-bird is poor and very monotonous. They 
have a curious and characteristic habit of flying very slowly, a sort 
of hovering flight with the wings raised above the back and with the 
tail extended, displaying the white of the wings and tail, which 
is largely concealed when the birds are at rest. 

" They are very tame and fearless of man. Breeding commences 
early, about the middle of May. Nests are placed deep in a crevice 
in the rock or more frequently under a fair-sized rock. Also 
occasionally in a mane wall. The birds sit close and do not readily 
leave the nest, which is best located by watching the birds building 
or returning to the nest after feeding early in the morning. 

" The nest is often very difficult to reach, as it is frequently 
two or three feet from the surface, and a crowbar or other tool 
may be necessary. 

" Nests are composed of a mass of fine yellow grass (the flowering 
stems), lined copiously with hair (of the yak, marmot etc.) and 
with feathers." 

Osmaston found nests begun as early as the 19th May and took 
eggs from the 28tb May to 13tb July. I have one clutch from 
Gyantse which was taken on the 7th July. 

The number of eggs laid seems to be normally four, rarely three 
only. 

They are pure white, tbe texture hard and close, with a fair 
gloss. In shape they are generally broad ovals rather pointed at 
the smaller end. 

Thirty eggs, including all Osmaston's, average 230Xl6'5 mm. : 
maxima 25-5 X 16*9 and 24-8 X 170 mm, ; minima 21*6 X 160 mm. 

Osmaston gives tbe minimum length as 20*7 mm,, and the 
maximum breadth as 17*8 mm. 



(1112) Montifiingilla tacianowskii (Prjev.). 
The Ashy-necked Snow-Finch. 

Montijringilla taetanowskii, Fauna, B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. iii, p. 188, 

This species is found from Sikkim and Tibet to Kansu, and 
probably breeds above 12,000 feet in all these countries: 

There is very Httle on record about its nidification.- I have 
one clutcb of four eggs taken by Capt, Steen near Gyantse, sent 
me with the following note : — " Nest a pad of fine dried grasses and 
a few chips of leaves, placed in a chamber at the end of a rat's 
burrow, and Hned with fur. Site selected, a very barren, stony 
waste on a gradually sloping hill-side." - 
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This nest was taken on the 19th June, 1906, and later Steen 
wrote me that the burrow was probably that of a Lagomys and 
not a rat. 

Lndlow (Ibis, 1928, p. 67) says that this Finch is very common 
around Phari, " living with mouse-hares in whose burrowsit breeds. 
Capt. Steen took its eggs on a hill near Gyantse, but it is not 
common there. I have seen fully fledged young at Kala early 
in July." 

The eggs are indistinguishable from those of the preceding bird,, 
the four measuring 231x16-9, 23-8 X 17-1, 241x180 and 216 x 
16-4 mm. 



(1113) Montlfrlngilla rufleollls Blanf . 
The Red-necked Snow-Finch. 

MontiJringiUa rvfiedUit, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. ill, p. 189. 

The Red-necked Snow-Finch occurs and probably breeds in 
Sikkim, Tibet to Koku Kur and Kansu between 12,500 and 15,000 
feet. 

The first account of this bird's nesting is that of Baily (Journ. 
Bomh. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xx, p. 221, 1910), who writes :— " This 
hird nests in the disused hole of a mouse-hare (Lagomps). I have 
only obtained one nest, which was ahont one foot below the surface 
of the ground at the end of a tunnel about 4 feet long from the 
entrance. The nest was very roughly made of roots and grass 
and was lined with feathers, wool and the fur of the mouse-hare. 
The nest contained four white eggs. 

" These eggs were taken at Phari, Tibet, on the 3rd June, 1908, 
at an altitude of 14,300 feet. The hird was common and I saw 
several pairs making their nests. I also obtained several nests of 
M. adam&i at tbe same place." 

Steen and later collectors again found the nest of this bird in. 
May and June and give similar accounts of the nesting, except 
that none of them saw any feathers used as lining. 

Macdonald sent me one nest with four eggs with the following 
note : ; — " 1 am sending you a new bird, nest and eggs. The nest 
was of dead grass-stems wound round and across and lined with 
fur, placed in a hole in a largo heap of stones. The bird is the one 
I send you marked ' 6 ' ; my hoy killed it with a stick at, it came out 
of the hole and then we found the nest." This was tjken on the 
Uth May and contained four fresh eggs, and a second nest was 
found in a Lag&mys burrow with three eggs. 

The eggs are similar in whiteness, texture and shape to those of 
McniifringiUa n. adatnsi already descrihed, but are much smaller. 

Fifteen eggs average 20-7 X 15-3 mm.: maxima 21-7x160 and 
21-6Xl6*3mm. ; minima 190x120 mm. (P. M. Baily). 
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(1114) fflontifrlngilla blanfordi Hume. 
The Black-throated Show-Finch. 

MontiJringiUa blanfordi, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iji, p. 190. 

This Snow-Finch appears only to be found in Sikkim and South, 
and West Tibet. 

The Everest Expedition saw a few birds of this species on the 
Karo La Pass and near Lhasa in July ; Mandelh obtained a series 
of skins from Tibet between March and October, and Arnold Pike 
shot a specimen in June East of Mangisa Tso in June. Presumably, 
therefore, this Snow-Finch breeds in many parts of Tibet above 
12,500 feet, though in no great numbers. Wollaston records one 
" nest with young, found two feet down tbe burrow of a Pika. 
(Ocholonia curzonia). 

Fringilauda nemorlcola. 
The Mountain-Finch. 

(1115) Fringilauda nemoricola nemoricola (Hodgs.). 
The Nepal Mountain-Finch. 

Fringillauda nemoncda nemoricola, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii,. 
p. 191. 

The Nepal Mountain -Finch breeds at great elevations in Garhwal,. 
Nepal and Sikkim. Possibly it may also breed in South Tibet, 
as one specimen was obtained hy the Tibet Mission. 

Whymper took many nests of this Mountain -Finch in Garhwal! 
between 13,500 and 15,000 feet in July 1910, some of the eggs from 
which are now in my collection. The birds were breeding on the 
open hill-sides above the forest, though here and there in tbe grass- 
were stunted Junipers and creeping Birch. Everywhere there were 
boulders and stones, but Whymper found all his nests " in holes in 
the ground, just like rat-holes." The nests he describes as rather 
rough, untidily built shallow cups of grass lined with feathers- 
and placed some way inside the holes and quite invisible from 
outside. He took four nests with eggs, three with four and one 
with five eggs on the 18th and 21st July. 

Later on A. E. Osmaston also took nests in Garhwal about which 
he notes (Journ. Bomb, Nat. Hist. Soo, vol. xxviii, p. 152, 1923) : — 
" This bird breeds in the tract of country lying North of Niti village 
on the horders of Tibet. They were seen here in the latter half 
of July and early in August frequenting the open grassy slopes- 
between 13,000 and 14,000 feet elevation. On the 3rd August 
I found two nests at 13,500 feet elevation, one of which contained 
three, and the other four, freshly hatched young ones. The nests- 
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were placed within natural crevices which had formed below large 
stones, half buried in the ground surface on steep bare slopes. As 
the nests were some 6 inches from the entrance they were perfectly 
invisible from outside. They were shallow cups composed of dry 
grass-stems and liued with a few feathers." 

The eggs are exactly like those of the genus MontifringiUa, white, 
hroad ovals witb a slightly glossy surface. 

Eighteen eggs average 20-6X15-2 mm. : maxima 220x160 and 
20-3x16-1 mm. : minima 19-5x15-1 and 20-3x14-8 mm. 



(1116) Fringilauda nemorioola altaica (Eversm,), 
The Altai Mountain-Finch. 

FrinyiUawia nemorieola attaiea, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 102. 

This Mountain -Pinch extends in the breeding season from 
Ladak, Kashmir, and Gilgit to Tianschan, Samarkand, Altai and 
'Turkestan. 

There are a fair number of records of the breeding of this Finch 
under the name of aordida. 

It breeds above the forest level at elevations of 12,000 to 15,000 feet 
on rocky bare mountain slopes or on grass-covered pasture lands. 
The nest is placed in a hole of some description, either in a burrow 
of a rat or mouse-hare, in a cleft in, or hole under, a rock or boulder, 
or in among a heap of fallen stones and boulders. In 1902 Buchanan 
found this Finch to be " one of the commonest birds in the higher 
valleys near Sonamarg during the Summer. They did not breed 
until the middle of July, and I fortunately secured several nests 
at an elevation of 12,000 to 13,000 feet. The nest is made of grass, 
and lined with horse-hair and a few feathers ; it is placed in a hole 
under a rock, and the tunnel leading to the nest is sometimes as 
much as two feet long ; in two instances the holes were like those 
made by a rat in open flat ground." 

Ward sends me the following note with four sets of eggs : — 
" Breeds freely in Kashmir between 10,000 and 14,000 ft., nearly 
always, however, over 12,000 ft, ; most nests are hidden in holes 
.in old stone walls, or in heaps of stones, or under rocks and boulders, 
but now and then one finds nests in rat-holes or in other burrows 
in the ground. The nest is just grass and feathers mixed, lined 
with the latter, very roughly put together and of no particular 
■shape. The eggs numher three or four, but once I found two hard 
set." 

Osmaston (B. B.) says of a nest he found in the Suru Valley' 
(Journ. Bomh. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol, xxxi, p. 11)3, 1926) :— " The 
nest was in a hole under a big rock on the barren hill-side, and it 
would not have been discovered had it not heen betrayed by the 
.sudden exit of the mother bird. The nest was composed of dry 
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grass and weeds lined -with hair and contained four pure white 
eggs." „ 

This nest was taken on 24th July and the breeding season seems 
to extend from early July to the middle of August. 

The eggs three or four in number, generally the latter, are the 
usual white, broad ovals, well pointed at the smaller end. The 
texture is fine and stout, very like that of the genus Ploceus but 
not quite so thick and smoother. 

Twenty-five eggs average 20-5x151 mm.: maxima 22-0x15-6 
and 210x15*7 mm. ; minima 190x150 mm. 



Frlngilauda brandti. 

The Rosy-bumped Mountain-Finch. 

(1118) Fringilauda brandti heematopygia (Gould). 

The Tibetan Rosy-humped Mountain-Finch. 

FringUJauda brandti k&malopygia, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iu, 
p. 194. 

This Mountain-Finch breeds at extreme elevations in Kashmir, 
Ladak, Sikkim and Tibet, hut there is, so far, nothing on record 
about its breeding except one nest taken hy Macdonald near 
Gyantse at 14,000 feet. 

Osmaston in his article on the "Birds of Ladakh " {Ibis, 1025, 
p. 697) writes : — " This species is common at high altitudes in 
Southern and Eastern Ladakh between 13,000 and 17,000 feet 
elevation. They frequent rocky hill-sides and are sometimes seen 
along with Adams* Mountain- Finch. They are also very partial 
to wet ground and by streams, where they feed. They are not 
timid, and will allow themselves to be watched when feeding at 
quite close quarters. They were noted as specially numerous 
near the Tso-Moriri Lake (15,000 feet), above Raima (15,000 feet) • 
Shushal (14,200 feet) ; all along the Pangong Lake (13 900 feet) ; 
and near the Nebok and Khardong Passes at ahout 16,000 feet. 

" All endeavours to rind the nest of this species were 
unsuccessful." 

Two nests and eggs sent me, together with the parent birds, 
were taken, the one above Gyantse in Tibet at about 14,000 feet, 
the other at the Taglane Pass, Ladak, at 17,000 feet. Macdonald 
obtained the first in a hole among the stones of a fallen boundary 
wall, some couple of feet inside. The nest was a very rough affair, 
scanty and ill put together, made of grass only, but well hned with 
feathers. It was taken on the 11th July and contained three eggs. 

The second nest, taken hy F. A. Peter, was found under a large 
boulder on the lee-side of a ridge, hut with snow surrounding it 
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on all aides. Mr. Peter writes me :-^-" This nest was found with 
great difficulty and in bitter cold. Several pairs of birds were 
about, but we could find no neat until passing a big boulder a bird 
flew out at our feet. Waiting until it returned I shot it, and tben 
we found the nest two feet under the boulder in a natural hollow. 
It was a rough cup made of grass and thickly lined with hair. 
It had four fresh eggs, but I broke one in blowing it. The nest was- 
taken on the 30th July, 1932." 

The eggs are just like those of other Mountain- and Snow-Finches, 
except that those taken by Peter are long ovals. 

The six eggs average 22-15 X 16-17 mm. : maxima 23-9 X 15-5 and 
22-0 x 166 mm. ; minima 21-9 X 16-6 and 23-9 X 15-5 mm. 



Subfamily EMBERIZIN.E 

(BUHTIHGS). 

Emberiza f ueata Pall. 
The Gkey-headed Buhung. 

{1121) Emberiza fucaia arcuate Sharpe, 
The Iwdiaw Gbey-headei> Bitnttnq. 

Emberiza fucata arcvata, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, iii, p. 199. 

This Bunting is found in Kashmir and in tbe outer hills from 
Kuman to Garhwal. It presumably breeds throughout this area, 
but very little is known of its nidification, though Hume found it 
breeding in the valleys of the Sutlej and Beas and on the hills West 
of these to Hazara. The nest he describes as "usually placed on 
the ground, at the root of some little dense tuft of green or stunted 
bush, or under some large stone well concealed by the surrounding 
herhagft ; but I have had one nest brought to me said to have heen 
found in a bush nearly a cubit from the ground. 

" The nest is saucer -shaped, or, perhaps I should rather say, 
shallow cup-shaped, composed almost entirely of dried grass, 
and lined with very fine grass-stems and a little hair." 

Osmaston (Journ Bomh. Nat. Hist. Soc, vol. xxxi, p. 999, 1927). 
sums np his experit nee of its breeding as follows : — " This species is- 
found on hush- covered hill- sides in Kashmir, both main and side 
valleys, at from 6,000 to 7,500 ft,, but is nowhere common. They 
feed on the ground among bushes and dense scrub of Berberis, 
wild rose, Cotoneasfer indigo/era and juniper. The cock has a short 
bright song, the best of all the Buntings with which I am acquainted. 
It may he expressed in words as follows : — ' chick, cbick — he'll 
get used to you — chick,' 
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Tlie White-eajip<vl Bunting. 

(Wultu' L&kt-., Kashmir, 5,^00 ft., 2$. .5. 21.) 
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" Nesting commences about the middle of May. The nest is 
placed on the ground at the foot of gome dense low bush on a steepish 
slope, and is well concealed in grass. It is a very difficult nest to 
find. It is composed of dry grass and weed-stems, lined with hair. 
Three or four eggs are laid, which are pale green marked more or less 
all over with pale ashy brown markings, and with none of the 
characteristic Bunting lines," 

Prior to Osmaston's finding these nests Rattray had taken two 
nests in Parachinar and in Ihinga Gali in the Murree Hills. Nests 
and sites etc, wore as described by Osmaston, but one nest was 
lined with fine grass instead of Kashmir stag's hair. 

The eggs, four and three in numher, are of the same character 
-as those taken by Osmaston, hut have a palo grey ground stippled 
all over with blackish-hrown, in one egg there being a good many 
small blotches almost black. In (ill the eggs the markings are 
numerous everywhere, hut still more so at the larger end, nowhere, 
however, hiding the ground-colour. 

In shape they vary from long to short ovals, those taken by 
Eattray being the bigger, longer and more pointed. 

Seventeen eggs average 21-0x15-5 mm. : maxima 22-9 X 160 mm.; 
minima 19-8x15-0 and 20-2xl4'6mm. 



(1124) Embema steward Blyth. 

The White-capped Busting . 
Emberiza stewarli, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol ill, p, 203. 

Within our limits this Bunting has been found breeding from 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan to Garhwal. 

Wardlaw-Ramsay remarked about this Bunting when writing 
of Afghanistan : — " This Bunting begins to breed about the end of 
April ; and, during the months of May and June, I found great 
numbers of their nests. They were almost all situated under roots 
on sloping banks or hill-sides, and were composed entirely of dried 
grass," 

Rattray and Buchanan in the Garhwal Hills and many oologists 
in Kashmir have found their nests since Ramsay wrote, but, with 
the exception of Osmaston and Whymper, most have looked for 
their nests too late and have therefore found but few. 

The notes of all, however, agree with those of Wardlaw-Ramsay. 
Most birds breed between 6,000 and 8,000 feet, a few higher and 
a few down to 5,000 feet. For breeding purposes they frequent 
open hill-sides, sometimes those covered with pasture and low bushes, 
but often those which are comparatively bare and rocky. The nest 
is a cup, sometimes shallow, generally rather deep, composed either 
entirely of fine dry grass or, less often, " of twigs and grass " (Rattray) 
or " of weed-stems and grass " (Osmaston). The lining is of grass 
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more or less mixed with hair and sometimes entirely of the latter. 
The only exception I know of is one found by Rattray " lined with 
grass and fine roots." It is always well concealed, and is placed 
on the ground in dense grass or in among the roots of a bush. 
Other places from which Osmaston has taken nests are " in a cleft 
in a rock on rocky steep ground," " on a ledge of rook, concealed 
by a tuft of coarse grass," and often " under a rock " or " under 
a boulder." 

The breeding season commences in April, Osmaston taking eggs 
as early as the 15th of that month and as late as the 11th June. 
Rattray took two nests in July, one on the 7th and one on the 8th, 
Near Quetta Betham took one nest on the 29th of June. 

The normal full clutch of egga is four, but three may often be 
found incubated, and rarely one finds five. 

The ground-colour is a very pale grey often tinged with lilao, 
freckled all over with reddish-brown intermixed with purple-black 
or black spots, scrawls and blotches varying much in size and bold- 
ness. In many eggs also there are pinkish or purplish blotching and 
cloudings, while a few eggs have- bold definite blotches of purple 
witb underlying clouds and smears of pale grey and neutral tint. 

In shape the eggs are moderate ovals, generally obtuse, and 
seldom at all pointed. The texture is neither very fine nor close 
and has no gloss. 

One hundred eggs average 19-7 X 14*7 mm. : maxima 21-1 X 15-0 
and 19-6x16-0 mm. ; minima 18-2X140 mm. 

There seems to be nothing on record about the building of the 
nest or the incubation. 



Emberiza cla linn. 
The Meadow-Bunting. 

(1125) Gmberiia oia stracheyi Moore, 

The Eastern MBADOw-BtrNTiNa. 

Emberiza eia straeheyi, Fauna B, T., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. iii, p. 205. 

This, the most common and best known of all our Indian Buntings, 
breeds in great numbers in tbe Himalayas from Kashmir to Garhwal 
and Ladak. It is common in Kuman also between 5,000 and 8,000 
feet, a3 in the other States, occasionally breeding up to some 
1,000 feet higher still. The highest actual record of a neiit that 
I can find is of one taken by Osmaston in the Lidar Valley at 
8,700 feet. Hume gives its breeding range as between 4,000 and 
9,000 feet, but gives no instances of eggs being taken at either of 
these extremes. Osmaston, however, says it is common in Kashmir 
up to 10,500 feet, while he records one specimen at 11,500 feet at 
Sabu, near Leb, on the 25th July. 

This Bunting is found on the wide open hill-sides of Garhwal,. 
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KmLSERIZA CIA STRAf'HEYi. 

The Eastern MpffiJoW-Bttating. 

(PaUgtuu, Liilar Valley, Kashmir, 7,300 ft., 23. 5. 32.) 
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Kashmir and Kuman interspersed between the forest. It prefers 
gently sloping hill-sides covered with grass and flowers and a certain 
amount of bush and scrub, with odd boulders and rocks lying about. 
It is not found on the barer stone- and boulder- covered hills which 
seem to appeal to the tastes of E. ste-warti. 

Its nest is placed on the ground under the shelter of a tuft of 
grass, a bush, a rock or some loose boulder. Generally it is very 
well concealed but, as the bird sits close, she generally gives away 
its position. 

In the Lidar Valley Osmaston took many nests on rather bare 
rocky bills, covered here and there with bushes and with a plentiful 
growth of Indigofem between the rocks, and it was among the 
roots of this plant that most of his nests were discovered. 

It does not always, however, keep to the open for breeding 
purposes, as Davidson records (Ibis, 1808, p. 30) : — " It was not 
uncommon in the thicker forests, and one nest we got there was 
in the low bough of a fir-tree, about nine feet from the ground." 

Often they will make their nests in small natural hollows in 
banks, both in the open and in forest, and Jones found one nest 
built in a hole in a road-side cutting in forest, the nest being well 
hidden by overhanging weeds and grass. 

The nest is the usual flimsy Bunting affair ; a cup, shallow or 
deep according to the position in which it is placed, and built of 
grass with a lining of hair. In most of the nests found by Osmaston 
a good many weed-stems were mixed with the grass on the outside 
and some fine grass in the hair lining. Rattray took nests round 
Murree in some of which the outer walls consisted of roots, grass 
and fibre, and the lining of grass-stems only. 

Hume gives the measurements of the nests as " from 3 to 4 inches, 
in diameter. A nest of this species obtained near Koteghur was 
a moderate -sized pad of grass, about 5 inches long by about 4 broad, 
and perhaps 2 inches in thickness. Towards one end of this was 
a beautiful little saucer-like cavity, perfectly circular, about 2 inches 
in diameter and 0-75 in depth, lined first with very fine grass-stems 
and then again, at the bottom of the cavity, with fine white hairs." 

The principal breeding season seems to be June and early July, 
but there are a good many records of its breeding in the latter half 
of May and as late as the first ten days of August. It does not seem 
that many birds have two broods. 

Hume gives the normal clutch of eggs as four, often three, and 
rarely five. In my own series — obtained from many sourcos — 
three seems to be the number in a clutch at least three times out of 
four, and five is absolutely exceptional, Tbe only clutch I have of 
this number is one taken by Whymper near Naini Tal at about 
5,000 feet. 

The eggs vary very little in appearance and are quite typical of 
the genus. Tho ground is almost white tinged normally with grey- 
blue or pinkish-buff, or, very rarely, with pale dull green. Many 
eggs have a " plummy " tinge rather than buff. The markings. 
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-consist of spots, blotches and scrawls, mostly tbe latter, of deep 
reddish- brown or purple-black, with fainter secondary ones of pale 
reddish. The scrawls are sometimes bold streaks scattered here 
and there over the surface, but in most cases they are very fine, 
generally denser at the larger end, where they sometimes form rings 
-of very fine, very long, intertwisted lines. 

In shape the eggs are rather long ovals, the texture rather fine 
and close, sometimes showing a faint gloss, but sometimes quite 
.glossless. 

One hundred eggs average 21-5x15-4 mm. : maxima 23-2 X 
15-7 and 2I-7X16-8 mm. ; minima 19-4x15-3 and 21-3x14-8 mm. 
Both sexes take part in building the nest, but the female alone 
.seems to carry on incubation. 



(1 126} Emberiia eia par Hartert. 

THE TkaKSCASFIAN MEADOW-BlTNTLSfG. 

Emberiza cia par, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 206, 

This subspecies of Meadow-Bunting breeds from Transcaspia 
to Turkestan, Gilgit and the Baluchistan and Afghanistan boundaries. 
It is a very common breeding bird on the North-West ^Frontier 
ranges of Afghanistan, and' it also occurs in Quetta in Summer at 
-6,000 feet upwards. Whitehead records (Ihis, 1909, p. 236) :~ 
" It nests, fairly commonly on the Safed Koh up to 11.000 feet." 
Harington in a letter to me writes : — " Embtriza slmcheyi is very 
common up bere (Khagan Valley) and I often find several nests in 
-a day. They breed in the open spaces on the hill-sides, between 
-8,000 and 10,000 feet, which are covered with grass and bracken 
and sometimes with a few bushes in small patches. The nest is just 
like it is in Kashmir, a very rough cup of dried grass, lined with the 
.same, and either built under a hush or a tussock of grass or tucked 
away under a stone, a root of a bush, or hollow in a bank." 

To this I can only add that in the notes which accompanied 
• other of bis letters he mentions hair as heing in the lining of some 
•of the nests taken by him. 

Whitehead merely notes that he took one nest " under shelter of 
briar-root on the ground," and one " bidden under dead hracken. 
West and eggs were quite typical." His nests were taken at Bulta- 
Kundi at 11,000 feet, so that normally this race seems to build 
at higher elovations than the preceding one. 

The breeding season is June and July, The normal full clutch 
-of eggs is three or four, the latter number rather more often than 
the former. 

They cannot be distinguished individually from those of the 
Eastern Meadow-Bunting, but a series shows them to he rather 
more boldly marked. The blue-grey ground is more frequent 
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than the pinkish-buff, while I have never seen eggs with a greenish 
ground. 

Sixty eggs average 21-7 X 160mm. : maxima 23-3x16-6 and 23-1 X 
17-1 mm. ; minima 19-2 X 15-9 and 21-7 x 15-7 mm. 

It should be noted that Sushkin says that both godlewltii and par 
breed in Altai and that tbe former bird must rank as a species. 



Emberlza strlolata. 

* 

The Striolatbd Bunting. 

(1136) Emberlza strlolata striolata (Licht,.). 
The Indian Stbiolated Bunting. 

Emberiia striolata siriolala, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 217. 

The range of this Bunting extends from Nubia to the North-West 
Frontier of India and to Saugur in the Central Provinces. 

I can find nothing on record except Hume's notes as to the breeding 
of this Bunting within Indian limits, bnt in 1897 Mr. R E. Kemp 
wrote to me from Saugur in the Central Provinces to say that 
he had found nests of E. striohla. Two eggs which were in one 
nest were given to Col. It. H. Rattray, and finally came into my 
possession. The following year Col, Rattray 'obtained this same 
Bunting breeding at Thull, on the North-West, Frontier, finding 
one nest which also contained two eggs. Nest and eggs agree with 
those taken by Hume. 

Hume's account of their nidification is as follows: — "The 
breeding season appears to be November and December. The 
natives say that they also lay early in July, at the commencement of 
the rains ; but as to this I can say nothing. On the 12th November, 
I myself accidentally stumbled upon two nests. I was walking 
slowly amongst the loose blocks and rocky shingles of the Southern 
flanks of the Taragurh Hill, when a female suddenly sprang up and 
darted off from within 2 inches of my foot. I looked down, and there, 
on the sloping hill-side, overhung by a moderate-sised blook of 
greyish quartz, was a little nest from which the bird had risen, 
and which I had been within an ace of stepping on. Close at 
hand were two or three small tufts of yellow withered grass, but 
these were several inches distant from the neat. This latter (which, 
laid on the hill- side, was some 3 or 4 inches thick on the valley side 
and barely three-fourths of an inch towards the hill) was composed at 
the base and everywhere externally of small thorny acacia-twigs 
and very coarse roots of grass. This, however, was a mere founda- 
tion and casing, on and in which the true nest iSas constructed 
of fine grass-stems somewhat loosely put together, the bottom 
being lined with soft white feathers. The egg-cavity was circular 

vol. in. H 
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-and cup-shaped, about 2-25 inches in diameter and 1-25 in depth, 
and contained two chicks and one rotten egg. 

" Scarcely twenty yards further, on a slightly sloping slap of 
stone, partly overhung by a huge block, between two tufts of dried 
grass, springing from the Hne of junction of the slab and block, 
I found a second precisely similar nest containing two fresh eggs, 

"The three eggs thus obtained were regular, moderately broad 
ovals, shgbtly compressed towards one end, but somewhat obtuse 
at both. The shells were very delicate, and had a slight gloss. 
The ground-colour differed somewhat in all three ; in one it was 
pale greenish-, iri another pale bluish-, and in the third faintly 
brownish-, white. All were spotted, speckled, and minutely, but 
not very densely, freckled with brown ; a sort of reddish olive-brown 
in two, rather more umber in the third. Small clouds, blotches 
and streaks of the same colour and of a pale purple were inter- 
mingled with the finer markings. In two eggs the markings were 
far most numerous towards the large end, where in one they are 
partially confluent ; on the third they are pretty evenly distributed 
over the whole surface, being, however, rather denser in a broad 
irregular zone round the middle of the egg. 

" On the 16th I found ajiother nest, precisely similar to that 
already described, containing two fresh eggs. 

" These five eggs have varied from 0-75 to 0-8 in length and from 
■0-55 to 0-58 in breadth." 

Later Hume's men found another nest on a niche in a Httle 
temple on the ridge of the Taragurh Hill, and when he inspected 
this the bird allowed him to watch her within a couple of feet. 

The nests were all taken between 1,500 and 2,600 feet elevation, 
and all were found between the 12th and I9th November. 

The eggs taken by Kemp and Rattray agree well with those 
taken by Hume and with others taken by Petberick in Persia, 
but they average bigger. 

^Fifteen eggs, including Hume's, average 20*0 X 15-0 mm. : 
maxima 21-3 X 15-3 and 20-3 X 15-9 mm. ; minima 18-5 x 14-0 mm. 

(113d) Melophus melanicterus (Gmelin), 
The Ceestjed Bunting. 

Melophus melanicterus, Fauna B. I. , Birds, 2nd *t\. vol. iii, jj. 221. 

The Crested Bunting extends throughout the Himalayas from 
Kashmir to Western China. It is also found, and is resident, in the 
hilly country of Western India and Bajputana to Lohadagga and 
Bihar. They breed from the foot-hills up to at least 6,000 feet 
throughout its range, but in the hills South of the Brahmaputra 
it certainly breeds up to 8,000 feet and possibly higher, while in the 
Shan States Livesey records it as " common above 6,000 feet as 
well as lower down." 
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This Bunting is a bird of open country ; cultivated or covered with 
grass and scrub, and is especially partial to open rocky hills and the 
outskirts of towns and villages. The site for the nest varies con- 
siderably, and Hume thus sums up his own experiences: — "The 
nest ia placed in holes in bunks or walls, on the ground under some 
overhanging clod or rock, or concealed in some thick tuft of grass 
add, very exceptionally (I have only seen one such), in a low thick 
bush within a few inches of the ground." 

On Mount Abu Butler found a nest " placed on the ground 
on the side of a sloping bank by the road-side," and the following 
year a second nest " situated in a small hollow, behind a tuft of 
■short grass on a sloping bank by the side of a road," 

Roadside banks seem to be very favourite resorts, for many 
other collectors have seen nests on such. Betham remarks : — 
"A great many nests are built on the banks and road-side cuttings 
where the hill has been cut away, and by walking along these in 
July and August they can easily be found as the bird flies off very 
close to one. They are usually well concealed in small hollows, 
■Overhung with grass and weeds, and would not be easy to find 
but for the birds' departure so close to one. Often they are buried, 
or half buried, in fallen leaves." 

Wenden found five nests on the sides of railway cuttings on the 
Bore Ghat incline in the Bombay District, and says that he found 
■" all of them in clefts or on ledges of rock -within 5 to 10 feet from 
and from 2 to 15 feet above the rails. One neat was quite exposed 
to view, but the others were concealed behind weeds or maiden- 
hair ferns." 

In the Naga Hills Tytler found many nests between 6,000 and 
8,000 feet, most of them on banks of roadside cuttings, hut some 
nnder clods and weeds in cultivation or among the growth just 
starting in abandoned rice -fields. 

The nest itself is a cup, sometimes shallow but generally fairly 
deep, composed of grass and grass-stems, more or less mixed with 
fine and coarse roots, vegetable fibre and weed -steins, whilst the 
lining is usually of finer grass sometimes mixed with hair. In the 
Naga Hills roots seem always to be much used in the outer part of the 
nest, while the fining is practically entirely "Mithna" hair. On 
the Mhow Ghats, on the contrary, Betham found that the outer 
part of the nest was made chiefly of fine elastic twigs and tiny bits 
of stick, while the lining was always of fine roots. 

Moat nests are well and compactly constructed, but Hume says 
J< they are often very shght, loosely put together, shallow saucers, 
composed entirely of fine grass-roots, without any lining." 

The breeding season is a very well marked one. Hume says 
that in the Himalayas the breeding season is from April to June, 
but neither he nor I have had any April record, and possibly May 
to early July would be nearer the correct time, a Elsewhere July and 
August are the two regular breeding months and, though a few 
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eggs may be taken in late June or the first few days of September, 
the breeding times for all birds vary very Httle. 

The number of eggs in a clutch is three or four, one as often as 
the other. I have seen no fives and no two showing incubation. 
The ground is white or white faintly tinged with greenish, lilac 
or huff, the latter occasionally fairly pronounced. The markings 
consist of freckles, spots and tiny blotches varying in colour from 
pale reddish or reddish-grey to deep hrown or purplish -brown. 
Sometimes the spots are rather larger and, in a very few instances, 
become bold blotches. In most eggs the spots are numerous 
everywhere aud especially dense at the larger end, but the bigger 
the blotches the fewer in number. There are no typical Bunting 
scrawls and lines and the eggs are more Lark- than Bunting-like 
in appearance. 

In shape they are normally hroad ovals, very obtuse, and but httle 
compressed at the smaller end. 

Sixty eggs average 20-1 X 15*0 mm.: maxima 21-3 X 15*2 and 
211 X 16-7 mm. ; minima 17-9X13-9 and 18-1 x 13-0 mm. 

The male bird, according to Betham, takes no part either in the 
construction of the nest or in incubation, but spends his time, 
when not feeding, in singing lustily near where his wife is sitting 
on the nest. 



Family HIRUNDINIDJL 

(S\v Allows and Martins). 

Dellchon urbica *. 

The House- Martin. 

(1141) Delichon urbica urbica (Linn.). 
The European House-Martin. 
Delichon urbica urbica, Fa-unn B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, hi, p. 221). 

Within our limits this House-Martin breeds in Oilgit, perhaps 
Northern Kashmir, and commonly in Ladak, where one would 
have expected either cashmeriemis or whiteleyL It apparently 
breeds nowhere in Central and Southern Kashmir, and I cannot 
think that the record of its breeding in Mysore, recorded by 
Major Coussmaker in Hume's ' Nests and Eggs,' can be a correct one. 

Osmaston gives (Ibis, 1025, p. 699) the only note I can find which 
really refers to this race :— " Fairly common in Ladafch in the main 

* Ticehurst considers that, urbica and cash-ntcricn&i/t are iiill species, separated 
gpecilk-ally by the depth of forking of the tail, deep in urbica, shallow in 
cttshmcriciisis. They seem, however, to have detmite breeding areas and, 
for the time being, 1 retain thoni »s races only. 
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and side valleys between 10,000 and 13,000 feet and occasionally, 
as at Nimu Mud. at 14,000 feet. They were seen building their 
nests under overhanging rocks on the steep cliffs along the Gya Valley 
at 12,000 feet on 3rd June. Two birds were shot here for identi- 
fication, and they proved to be D, u, urbica and not D. u. caskrmri- 
ensis, as one would have been led to expect. 

" They were also breeding on the Lamasery cliffs on Nimu Mud 
(14,200 feet) on 28th June, and again at Tankse (12,900 feet) on 
12th July, All these nests were inaccessible. On the 18th July, 
by the Shyok River at 10,500 feet, three nests under an overhanging 
rock by the river were examined. One contained three fresh eggs. 

" Nests and eggs resembled those of the English House-Martin. 
Two eggs measured 19-3 X 13-7 and 19-5 X 14-0 respectively," 

In 1905 Ward also obtained birds, nests and eggs from Tankse, 
but at about 13,000 feet, on the 20th June. These were sent to me 
as " kashmirif'nxis" but identified by me a,s typical urbica. This 
nest was said to have been built under the eaves of a hut and close 
to a colony breeding under a cliff. 

The eggs are, of course, pure white of a very soft smooth texture, 
but not glossy, and rather brittle for their size. In shape they are 
rather long ovals. 

In ' The Handbook of British Birds ' Jourdain gives the average 
of fifty-four eggs as 19*4 x 13*2 mm. ; the only Indian eggs I have 
seen are about the same, 

(1142) Deliehon urbica cashmeriensls Gould. 
The Kashmir House-Martin. 

Dalk'hon urbica casftmeriens''^, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 228. 

This House-Martin ranges from Afghanistan to Sikkim through 
Central and South Kashmir and Kuman and the outer hills. So far 
as I can ascertain they breed from about 5,000 feet up to about 
8,000 feot, but I can find few records of their breeding at the great 
elevations frequented by the pieceding bird, nor do they breed in 
GUgit, whence the only breeding birds I have received have been 
typical urbica. At the same time it has been recorded that the 
latter bird does breed down to 5,000 feet in Gilgit, where also 
cashvieriensis has been said to breed up to 12,000 feet, while Ward 
refers to a colony breeding near Astormarg at 12,000 feet. In the 
British Museum also there are specimens of both birds received 
from Leh, obtained in the Summer months and presumably breeding. 

The nest is just like that of the European House-Martin, a mud 
cup placed against a wall or chffin such position that an overhanging 
rock or the eaves of the house form the roof to the nest. 

The mud walls are formed of innumerable little pellets of mud 
obtained by the birds from any puddle, pool, lake-side, or river-side, 
worked into tiny almost liquid balls in the beak, and then attached 
to the sustaining wall and later to the fabric of the nest itself as this 
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gradually increases in size. A small aperture, a little over an inch 
across, is left at the top, adjoining the rock roof and, finally, a dense 
lining of soft feathers ia added. Sometimes scraps of grass, straw 
etc. are mixed with the feathers, hut this is not usual. 

In India the normal breeding place is a cliff-face. On the North- 
West Frontier Whitehead found them "fairly numerous in Summer 
along the Safed Koh Range, nesting either singly or in small colonies 
under overhanging crags from 6,000 to 8,000 ft." 

Pitman found them breeding " in small colonies under rocks, 
on cliffs " round Dera Ismail Khan. In the Danga Gahs Eattray 
saw colonies hreeding on cliffs and many individual birds huilding; 
under the eaves of houses and in verandahs. Finally, in Kashmir, 
though most, birds breed in large or small colonics on cliff-faces, 
Ward and others have obtained many nests built under the eaves. 
of houses. 

The. breeding season is June and July, though Pitman found one 
nest containing four fresh eggs as early as the 14th May. 

The eggs number three or four in a clutch and are similar to- 
those of the European House-Martin, but are much smaller. 

Eighty eggs average 17-9xl27 mm.: maxima 19-6X13-0 and 
19'2xl3-5mm. ; minima 16 0x13 1 and 17 0x12-2 mm. 

(1144) DelichoD nipalensls Horsf. & Moore. 
The Nepal House-Martin. 

Delichon nipdlenais, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, iii, p. 230. 

This little House-Martin is found on the Outer Himalayas from. 
Naiiii Tal to Eastern Assam and in Cachar and Manipur. 

In July 1893 I had a nest, four eggs and a bird of this species- 
brought in to me hy Cacharies, said to have been taken from a cliff 
under their village. In 1895 I visited this village at the end of 
April, and there saw the Martins not only flying about on the cliff- 
face below me but also in and out of the houses as well. The 
village, Banko, was built on a promontory overhanging a very steep 
rocky cliff, at the bottom of which ran the Eoila stream, there 
forming the boundary between North Cachar and the Naga Hills. 
The colony, perhaps thirty or forty pairs, had their nests built 
in clusters under overhanging rocks near the top of tho cliff, one 
such cluster being under a rock which formed a site for one of the 
houses. Inside this house, and affixed to the massive wooden 
beams which supported the roof, were three half-built nests, exactly 
like thoso of English House-Martins, fixed in corners under the beams. 
Later ono of these nests, four eggs, and the parent birds were brought 
to me. The nest, naturally much broken, was exactly like that of the 
other House-Martins, made of pellets of mud and lined densely with 
feathers, mostly of domestic fowls, hut also of the Great Himalayan 
Bar bet and of Green Pigeons. 
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The colony of nests on the cliff could not be got at even with 
ropes, but we could see them very distinctly from the stream below. 
The Cacharies told me that the principal breeding season was in 
April and May but that many birds had second broods in duly. 

In 1908 Whymper found them breeding near Naiiii Tal, and thus 
records his find (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xix, p, 909, 
1909) : — " I have been on the look-out round Naini Tal for several 
years for the nests of Chdidon nepalensie, a resident species 
apparently, and last December, while taking a Lammergeyer's 
nest, we were overjoyed to see a vast number of mud nests on the 
cliff and a good number of Ckdidon nepaiensis hawking round them. 
The nests were mostly in inaccessible places, but after a prolonged 
survey we decided that some of the lower nests might be got at. 
So on April the 3rd we went with ropes and long bamboos, but found 
to our horror that twelve common bees-nests were scattered about 
among these lower nests, making it quite impossible to attempt 
them. Very high up, however, there was one small new colony 
free from bees, and although it seemed impossible to get at tbem, 
my^nen by cumhing up to a narrow ledge, drawing up bamboos 
and lashing them together, succeeded in reaching this small colony 
of about twenty nests. It was a fine feat of climbing, and our grief 
was great when we found nearly all the eggs too hard-set to blow, 
and only eight of them were saved. I calculated there were 
over 3,000 nests in sight, there being three main colonies of abont 
seven hundred nests in each and many smaller colonies. The nests 
were in masses touching each other, mostly under overhanging 
cliffs, but hi some cases they were exposed to the weather, and the 
foot of the cliff was covered with a debris of fallen nests and droppings 
'to a depth of several feet. The nests and eggs resemble almost 
exactly those of the Kashmir Martin ; the elevation is about 
4,500 feet above sea-level." 

Later, in 1917, on the 10th June, Whymper discovered another 
colony hreeding in Tehri Garhwal at an elevation of 13,000 feet but 
again was unfortunate, and only succeeded in obtaining five eggs 
which were blowable. 

A. E. Osmaston also found colonies in Garhwal hut at much 
lower elevations, i. e., 7,000 feet. He writes (Journ. Bomb. Nat. 
Hist. Soc. vol. xxviii, p. 153, 1921) :— " In 1913 I obtained eggs 
on the 19th June, but in many nests the young had already been 
hatched. In one favoured spot I counted 50 nests built over a space 
of about two square yards. The cliff where the birds were nesting 
is in the middle of a hanj (Quercus iiteana) forest." This colony 
did not make tubular entrances to their nests. 

The eggs are only distinguishable from those of the European 
House-Martins hy their small size. 

Twenty-one eggs average 18-6 X 12-8 mm.: maxima 200x131 
and 18-3x134 mm. ; minima 17-2x12-7 and 19-6 X 11-3 mm. 
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Riparia riparia {linn.). 
The Saud-Mabtin. 

(1146) Riparia riparia subsocoata Gray*. 
The Small Sand-Martin. 

Riparia riparia subsoccata. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 233. 
Riparia riparia indica Ticehurst, ibid. vol. viii, p. 058. 

This little Sand-Martin breeds over tbe whole of Northern India 
■from Afghanistan, through Kashmir, Garwhal, Nepal, Sikkim to the 
Buxa Duars, -while South it extends to Sind, the Punjab, United 
Provinces and Bihar. Eastwards of this in Bengal its place is 
taken by ijimcs. 

Hume, after discussing the distinctiveness of this Sand-Martin 
from C. sinensis, says :• — " On the 11th Jan., 1807, I came on 
a. colony of Sand-Martins breeding in the high sandy banks of 
the Jamna. I shot two of the birds and got some eggs. I revisited 
the spot on the 12th March and again shot a pair of birds and 
obtained more eggs. 

" They build in communities in sandy banks overhanging rivers. 
They bore small holes, ahout 3 inches in diameter, from 1$ to 3 feet 
deep, into the bank, usually sloping a little upwards, at the end of 
which they scoop out a sort of chamber, say 6 inches in diameter ; 
there they make a nest of very fine twigs and grass lined with a few 
soft feathers of the wild goose, brahminy and sucb-hke water- 
fowl. They lay from two to three eggs." 

The otber descriptions given of the breeding of the Sand-Martins 
in Hume's ' Nests and Eggs ' may in some cases apply to more than 
one species or subspecies, so I do not quote further from them. 

Pitman obtained a fine series of skins and eggs at Dehra Ismail 
Khan in March 1914 from a hig colony breeding in a shallow pit. 

This Sand-Martin undoubtedly breeds for choice in the sandy 
banks of rivers, but it has also been found breeding in borrow-pits 
by roadsides, banks of lakes and ponds where these are suitable 
for the purpose and, often, in roadside and railway cuttings Gill 
also records finding a colony of upwards of a hundred couples with 
all tho tnnnelled nests driven into the face of a mud cliff some fifteen 
feet square, the little apertures being only inches apart {Journ. 



* When writing vol. vjii of tho ' Fauna ' I accepted Ticehurst's reasons for 
the name svbsoccata being untenable because it had been cited by Horafield and 
Moore aa a synonym of sinensis (Cot. Birds in Mus. E. I. Co. p. 99, 1854). 
I find, however, that the name is founded by Hodgson on specimen E in the 
Indian Museum, while there is also a drawing of the Sand-Martin from Nepal. 
Because Horsfleld and Moore wrongly cite this name as a synonym of sinensis 
it doea not thus become invalidated, and must Le used, but the reference must 
be to Gray (ex Hodga.), Zool. Misc. p. 82, 1844. 
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Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxix, p. 705, 1934, under the name 
■C. sinensis). 

The tunnels vary in length accordiug to the soil, but generally 
in easily workable, but sound, sand- banks they vary from 1J to 
3 feet in depth. In very easy yet still firm sand-banks they may 
run up to 6 feet ; while in hard soil I have seen tunnels which, 
excluding the chamber, were under 6 inches. .The nests consist 
of a handful of grass, roots, small leaves and leaf-stalks and, according 
to Hume, small twigs, with a lining of feathers. Both lining and 
nest vary much in bulk. I have seen some which could be held 
in one hand and others which must have contained several handfuls 
of material. 

The breeding season varies according to the normal time for the 
rising of the rivers etc. The tunnels are usually begun in November, 
December and January, eggs being laid any time between December 
and March, a few not until April. 

The number of eggs laid seoms to vary a good deal in the various 
colonies. In Nowshera Buchanan took many numbering five, 
but Jones (Attock), Whistler (Jhelum), Pitman (Dehra Ismail Khan), 
Rattray (Jhelum) and many others have found two or three to be 
the normal clutch and larger numbers exceptional. 

The eggs of all the species of Biparia are small replicas of House- 
Martins, pure white glossless eggs, of fine soft surface and hrittle 
texture. 

Forty eggs average 10-5X12-1 mm.: maxima 17-3x12-3 and 
16-9xl2-6 mm. ; minima 15-4x12-0 and 16-9x11-3 mm. 



(1147) Hiparia riparia ijlm» (Lonnb.). 
The Eastbem Sand-Mabtin. 
Riparia Hparia ijima;, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd eel. vol. iii, p. 234. 

The Eastern race of the Sand-Martin is found within onr area 
in Caohar, Sylhet and Upper Assam, Manipur, Burma and Shan 
States. In Sakhalin, whence the type was described, Professor Ijima 
found this bird breeding in the cliffs along the sea-shore. In Assam 
small colonies, seldom exceeding forty pairs, were common all 
along the Surrma and Brahmapootra wherever there were suitable 
banks, I also found them on the North of the Brahmapootra 
breeding in the streams wherever these had clear running water and 
sandy hanks. Where the banks were earth, or even earth and sand, 
there were no Sand- Martins. I did, however, also find a few birds 
breeding in sandy borrow-pits beside roads and, on one occasion , 
found them breeding in one of these in company with Bee- eaters 
and a Kingfisher. 

Tunnels, nests and eggs differed in no single respect from those 
already described for the preceding bird, but it may be noted that 
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the chambers, about 6 inches wide each way, wore never more 
than 3 inches in height. 

In Assam the birds commonced tunnel work as soon as the rivers 
fell in September, and I have taken eggs as early as the 6th October. 
Most eggs were laid between the I5tb of this month and the end of 
November) but there seemed to be a recrudescence of breeding 
in March and early April, though these nests were constantly 
flooded out before the young had flown. 

Tbe normal clutch was four to six, and I do not remember ever 
finding twos and threes showing any sign of incubation. 

Unfortunately at that time the status of the different races of 
Sand-Martin was not known, and I did not trouble to take many 
eggs, and most of those I did take were given away. 

The average of twenty eggs is 17-5x11*9 mm. : maxima 18-5 X 
121mm.; minima 14-flxllO mm. 

Both species of Riparia nested in the banks of the Brahmapootra 
within 100 yards of my bungalow in Dibrugarh, but each species 
kept entirely to itself and I never found them mixed. 



Riparia paludicola (Vieill.). 
The African Sand-Martin. 

(1148) Riparia paludicola brevicaudata (Horsf.). 
The Indian Sand-Mabtin. 

Riparia paludicola ckincnsis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. iii, p. 235. 
B iparia paludicola brevicaudata, ibid. vol. viii, p, 658. 

This little Sand-Martin, distinguished by its bare tarsi, is found 
over the whole of India as far South as the Bombay Presidency 
and tbe Deccan on the West, and as far as Cuttack in Orissa on the 
East, In Burma it occurs as far South as Tenasserim and East 
it extends through the Indo-Chinese countries to South China. 

There is little one can say ahout the hreeding of this Sand-Martin 
in addition to what has already been written ahout the others. 

In Assam we had colonios of this bird breeding within a few yards 
of colonies of the preceding species, and one could not tell which was- 
which until a bird was caught and examined. We found both species 
extremely tame and confiding. The Dibrugarh bazaar was huilt right 
on the eige of the Brahmapootra, which frequently washed away 
a portion of it during the rains, yet in the bank under the bazaar 
both species of Sand-Martin yearly bred. In many cases the 
chambers containing the nests were sufficiently far in to come 
right under the shops and houses, so that there was a constant 
movement of traffic a few feet over tbe birds' heads. In these 
colonies it seemed certain that often two hirds laid in the same- 
chamber. Clutches of six were oommon, in most cases all laid 
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by the same bird, but I also found sevens and eights which cer- 
tainly looked aa if laid by two birds, some being small and broad, 
others bigger and longer. The tunnels made hy these particular 
colonies ran from 18 inches to 4 feet, but averaged ahout 3 feet, 
the soil being very compact sand. Elsewhere I have found colonies- 
where nesting tunnels averaged less than a foot, and the length 
seems to depend entirely on the soil in which they are excavated. 

The nest is typical of the genus and needs no separate description,, 
but in the colonies under the Dihrugarh bazaar I found much cotton, 
bits of string, scraps of cloth and paper and some loose jute used 
as material, all being stuff the birds picked up off the surface of the 
river. 

Everywhere the breeding season is the same, October to February, 
when the river-banks are safe from flooding. Barely, as in Assam, 
a second brood may be raised in April and May. 

The normal clutch varies from two to four in the greater part 
of India ; in Assam it is five or six, and in Burma three or four. 

One hundred eggs average 17-0x12*0 mm. : maxima 18*3xll& 
and 17-6 X 12*7 mm. (Hume) ; minima 14-5x11-2 mm. 

(1149) Krimnochelidon rupestrts (Scop.). 
The Cbag-Mabtdt. 

Piyonopragne rupestria, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 236. 
Krimnochelidon mpestrui, ibid. vol. viii, p. 658. 

The Crag-Martin breeds in North Africa, South Europe, Western 
Asia East to Turkestan, Tibet and Western China. Within our 
limits it breeds in the Himalayas from the Afghan and Baluchistan 
houndaries to Western and Southern Tibet and to Kuman. 

Fulton says that this bird is a common visitor to Chitral up to 
13,000 feet, while Whitehead says tbat it is prohably resident on the 
Samana and that " fair numbers nest in the precipices of the Sftfed 
Koh." Marshall and Betham found it common on the hills round 
Quetta ; Rattray took numerous nests in the Murree Hills ; Osniaston 
and Ludlow record it as being numerous in Ladak up to 15,000 feet, 
and the latter says it is equally so at Gyantse, 12,000 to 14,000 feet, 
though the nests are inaccessible. In Hume's time there was- 
a colony breeding on the road from Mussoorie to Simla at ahout 
0,000 to 7,000 feet. 

In the Murree Hills, also, Rattray took nests at 7,000 feet, but 
they breed generally at far higher elevations than this. 

In Ladak Osmaston says (Ibis, 1925, p. 699) : — " This is a common 
bird wherever there are rocky precipices in the vicinity of water. 
Tbey are found from about 9,500 up to 15,000 feet. 

" They were observed on May 1st soon after crossing the Zoji La. 
On 7 May they were seen building at 10,000 feet in the Wakka Nala, 
and again on 3 June building in tbe Gya Valley at 12,000 feet. 
They also breed near the Tso Moriri Lake at 15,000 feet. 
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" Nests are placed under overhanging rocks on precipices. They. 
are usually difficult or impossible to reach. 

" On I August at Bhotkarbu {11,500 feet) a neat was found 
■containing four fresh eggs, three of which were with difficulty secured. 

" Nests are similar to those of the English Swallow." 

Nests and eggs sent to me from Gyantse were said to have been 
-attached to rocks under ledges or other overhanging rocks, always 
over rivers and most difficult to reach. The eggs numbered three 
or four and the nests were cups made of mud pellets and thickly 
lined with feathers, mixed with scraps of straw, grass and other 
oddments. Battray found the nests in Dunga Gali built inside 
crevices between rocks, but otherwise similar in construction. 

The breeding season is from the end of May to the first week in 
August, the latter date being exceptionally late, while most eggs 
are laid in the second half of June and early July. 

The eggs number three or four and are like rather boldly marked 
eggs of the Common Swallow. The ground is white, speckled and 
spotted, chiefly at the larger end, with pale reddish- brown, grey- 
brown or purple- brown. In some eggs the markings are very fine 
and speckly, in others larger and more blotchy and, as a rule, the 
larger the blotches the deeper and more handsome thfe cotoiiH. 

In shape the eggs are long ovals, the texture not very fine and quite 
glossless, and the shells very fragile in proportion to their size. 

Twenty eggs taken in India average 21-2xl4'3 mm. : maxima 
229X 14-5 and 22-8x15-0 mm. ; minima 20-lXl3-9mm. 



Krimnochelidon concolor. 
The Dusky Crag-Maetin. 

(1150) Krimnoohelidon concolor concolor* Sykes. 
The Indian Dusky Crao-Mabtin. 

Ptyonoprogrtc concolor. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. Hi, P- 237. 
Krimnochelidon concolor, ibid. vol. viii, p. 658. 

With the exception of Smd, the Dusky Crag-Martm breeds from 
the Nilgiris in the South to the Himalayas in the North, while East 
it extends to Bihar and the drier districts of Western Bengal. 

This Crag-Martin does not breed in colonies, but sometimes 
two, three or even four nests may he found quite close together 
on the sume rock or building. Usually, however, the nests are quite 
solitary. 

The sites selected vary greatly. Often they are built on houses 
and other 1 uildings under the protection of the eaves or some other 
portion which hangs well over the nest. At other times they 

* Mr. T. B Livosey having recently discovered a new form of concolor in 
the Shan States, our bii'd has to have a trinomial. 
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are placed under bridges, on the walls of wells (E. Aitken), the 
walls of forts and mosques etc. Perhaps, however, they most often 
make their nests under some rock, or ledge on the faces of cliffs 
and precipices or lofty banks of rivers. Wherever, however, it 
may be situated it seems invariably to be protected above by 
some portion of the building or rock wbich projects above it. 

Miss Cockburn found in the Nilgiris " one nest constructed in 
a small cave which had been dug out of the earth, where some 
pretty moss and ferns were growing." Williams found a small 
colony breeding on the rocks near the Laws Falls on the Coonoor 
road, where, in addition to being overhung by rocks, the nests 
were " partially concealed by small tufts of maiden-hair fern." 

The nest is a typical Swallow's nest, an open half-saucer made 
of pellets of mud and lined with feathers and odd scraps. Blewitt 
says that the nests he found were lined with feathers and the flowering 
ends of grasses, while Betham found one nest lined with grass and 
just a few feathers. 

The birds have two fairly well defined breeding seasons almost 
everywhere, the first in February and March, the second after the 
Rains have broken in July and August. At the same time nests and 
eggs may be found in practically every month of the year. 

In January they have been taken by Sparrow in the Deccan 
and by Betham at Baroda. In February Butler obtained eggs in 
Belgaum and Davidson and Wenden in Sholapoor. In March 
eggs have been taken in many places : in Poona (Aitken) ; Shola- 
poor {Davidson and Wenden) ; Rajputana (Barnes) ; Central 
Provinces (Thompson and Williams) ; Belgaum (Butler). In April 
they have been found in the Nilgiris (Cockburn, Cardew, Wilson etc.) ; 
Rajputana (Barnes) ; Central Provinces (Thompson) ; Trimulgherry 
(Sparrow). May has produced eggs on the Nilgiris (Cockburn) 
and in Wellington (Williams) aud in Poona (Aitken). During 
June, July and August nests with eggs have been taken in the 
Nilgiris (Blewitt) ; Aboo, Deesa and Belgaum (Butler) ; Sholapoor 
(Davidson and Wenden) ; Bajputana (Barnes) ; Saugur (Thompson) ; 
Poona (Betham) ; and Trimulgherry (Sparrow). Butler also took 
eggs in Deesa in September and October, and in the latter month 
Bingham found fresh eggs in Allahabad. 

We thus have only the two months November and December 
in which eggs have not been recorded. 

The number of eggs in a clutch is two to four, though once Betham 
took five eggs in Guzerat. 

In appearance they are quite typical Swallow's eggs, but are 
broad and not long ovals as a rule. Texture and surface are quite 
normal. 

One hundred eggs average 170x12-8 mm.: maxima 19-2 X 
140 mm. ; minima 161 X 12-9 and 16-5 X 120 mm. 

Both parents assist in constructing the nest and both apparently 
take part in incubation. 
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Krlmnochelidon obsoleta (Cabanis). 
The Pale Crag-Martin. 

(1151) Krimnochelidon obsoleta pallida* Hume. 

The Sind Pale Crag-Martin. 

• Ptyonoprogne. obsolete obsoleta, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ©d. vol. iii, p. 236. 
Krirtmoehelidon obsoleta pallida, ibid. vol. viii, p. 659. 

As now restricted this race has a breeding range over Persia, 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Sind and the Mekran coast. 

The first record of this bird's breeding within our limits is that 
of Butler, which may or may not be correct. The birds were 
.said to have been breeding with several pairs of H. rustica in the 
verandah of one of the telegraph-houses at Jask on the Mekran 
coast. The nest, which was fixed to one of the rafters of the roof 
of the verandah, is described as having been exactly like that of 
the Swallows, as were the eggs. 

The only other records are those of Rattray, who on three occasions 
took the eggs of this bird at Hassan Abdul, Khar and Thull on the 
North-West Frontier, and of Williams, who found them breeding 
commonly in the hills uear Quetta. The following is a summary 
of Rattray's notes : — " Three single clutches were each taken from 
.small scattered colonies of Swifts which were hreeding on the faces 
of rock- cliffs. In each colony only the one nest was accessible ; 
one nest was only 7 feet from the ground, but the others were at 
great heights. The nests were deep half-cups made of the usual 
small poUetsof mud and lined with grass and feathers, in varying 
proportion. All the nests we could see well were placed under 
the projecting ledges or rocks, so that they were well pro- 
tected from rain and storm. What the normal clutch is I cannot 
.say, but the three nests taken 4. 6. 93, 6. i. 98 and 4. 5. 06 held 
respectively 2, 3 and 2 eggs. In appearanoe these are just lite 
those of Hirundo rustica. All the colonies were situated at ahout 
4,000 feet elevation." 

It is, of course, impossible to generalize from so small a series 
of eggs, but it is striking that all of these few are long ovals in shape 
.and not broad as in cancofor. They are white, freely speckled 
.and spotted at the larger end, sparsely elsewhere, with purphsh- 
black, thesa spots forming rings ip the three clutches. 

The seven eggs average 19-4 x 12-9 mm. : maxima 200x12-7 and 
19-9x13*0 mm. ; minima 18-9x12*9 and 19-4x12-0 mm. 



* Since the * Fauna ' was written good series of Sind birds have been 
-obtained, and these show that they are markedly darker than tho African 
.birds, and HuniL e race must therefore be maintained. 
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Hirundo rustica. 

The SwaUiOW. 

(1152) Hirundo rustica rustica Linn. 

The Common Swaixow. 

Hirundo rustica rustica, Fauna B, L, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 240. 

In tbe ' Fauna ' I pointed out that many specimens of this Swallow 
■obtained in Kashmir were by no means typical, yet others could 
not be distinguished in any way from the European bird. I still 
find it impossible to give any constant character by which to 
separate the two, and I retain my distribution of the various races 
as given in the ' Fauna ' : — "Breeding in Europe, North- West 
Africa, West Siberia to the Yenesei, Asia Minor, Himalayas from 
Kashmir to Sikkim, Tibet and the Assam Hills." 

In Kashmir and elsewhere in India the Swallow is the same 
confiding bird that it is in England, and is even bolder in selecting 
building sites. In Srinagar almost every shop and other building 
bas one or more, generally more, nests in it, built at any height from 
6 to 9 feet, so that the occupants passing in and out almost touch 
them. The people encourage them to build, and place small boards 
under the nest to catch the droppings and rubbish below them. 
In other places the natives put up little boards under the eaves and 
rafters upon which the Swallows make tbeir nests. 

In some buildings the birds build in considerable numbers. 
Thus in the Post Office at Srinagar Osmaston found eight nests 
in one room which was daily closed " entirely " at 5 p.m. every 
evening until the next morning, but Osmaston does not say whether 
the birds were shut in. or out. 

The nest is so well known that any further description seems 
superfluous. As in England, so in India, the Swallow builds an 
open saucer- or semi-saucer-shaped nest of tiny pellets of mud well 
lined with feathers, feathers and grass or, very rarely, soft feathery 
grasses alone. 

The principal breeding season is April and May, but in Almora 
Whymper took full clutches of eggs as early as the 20th March, 
many nests having their full complement on that date. On the 
other hand many birds breed in June, and I have eggs taken as late 
as the 27th July. They certainly have two broods as a rule in the 
year, and sometimes three. Gammie says that in Sikkim " they 
breed at least twice in the season and I think, occasionally, three 
times. On the 29th April I took a nest contaiuing five hard-set 
«ggs out of a kutcha bungalow, and on visiting the same place on tbe 
20th June found that the same pair had, in the interim, built 
a rough nest and reared a brood, which had flown about four days 
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before, and the parents were busy repairing the nest for a third 
batch of eggs." 

The number of eggs laid is four to six, five being the number 
most often laid and six only exceptionally. 

The eggs are white, dotted and speckled with reddish-brown or 
purple- brown, most numerously at the larger end, where the spots 
sometimes form zonos. Sometimes the spots are chestnut-red, and 
Whymper found one clutch marked with large blotches of deep red- 
brown. As a series the eggs of Indian birds are, perhaps, more richly 
marked tban those of the European ones. 

In Witherby's ' Practical Handbook ' the average of fifty European 
Swallows' eggs is given as 20-2x13-9 mm. Tbe average of one 
hundred Indian-taken eggs is 19-8x13*7 mm. : maxima 22-8 X 14-0 
and 22-2 x 14-2 mm. ; minima 179x12-1 ram. 

Both birds share in the work of nest building. 

The period of incubation in Kashmir is 14-15 days, but in Europe 
Witherby gives the period of incubation as 15 days (Owen) and the 
fledgling period as 21 days. 



(1153) Hlrundo rustica gutturaUs Scop. 
The Easteen Swallow. 

Hirundo rustica gutturalis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 241. 

In the 'Patina' I gave the breeding area as "Eastern Siberia 
from the Yenesei to Japan. Breeding birds from the high desert 
countries of Afghanistan, Baluchistan, GiJgit, Ladak, Northern 
Tibet and North -West China and all those breeding in the mountains 
South of the Brahmaputra must be acceptod as this form. Birds 
breeding in Cachar, Manipur and the hills of Northern Burma 
are also referable to this race." 

Whitehead says that this Swallow (he calls it rustica) "is a fairly 
common resident in the Miranzai Valley, nesting freely at Thull 
(2,550 ft.)." Camming says that it is a Summer visitor to Seistan, 
only 1,700 feet, and Perreau records it as common in Chitral as 
a breeding bird. None of these observers give any account of the 
breeding beyond saying that it does undoubtedly nest in all these 
places 

The only other records of tue breeding of the Eastern Swallow 
in India are those of the nesbs taken by myself in Assam and others 
taken by Bethain at Quetta. 

In North Cachar this Swallow seemed to breed only occasionally, 
and then at elevations over 4,000 feet, though in 1891 and 1892 
two pairs of birds made their nests in my bungalow at Gunjong, 
which was only 2,500 feet elevation, while a few other pairs nested 
in the village below my house. With these exceptions a nest taken 
at 4,500 feet was the only one I actually saw in situ under 5,000 feet. 
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Godwin-Austin, however, took nests and eggs at Asalu, also under 
3,000 feet, where he says these birds nested in the high roofs of 
the Naga houses. In the fifteen years I was in North Caohar 
I never saw a single nest in Asalu, but at Hungrum, 6,000 feet, 
the birds bred regularly, and in the adjoining Naga Hills, 6,000 to 
9,000 feet, they also nested yearly. 

The nests in my own bungalow were placed on projecting bits 
of rafter where these crossed under the ends of beams. In the 
Naga houses they always selected rafters near the apex of the roof. 

The nesta I took in North Cachar all had full clutohes of eggs 
on dates between 9th April and 31st May. In Quetta Betham 
took clutches on the 6th and 23rd May; the birds he describes 
as common but, as they only bred in the houses of the Fathans, 
they were not easy to get. Marshall also says this Swallow is 
common in Quetta. In Cbina they breed from March to the end 
of May, making their nests in mosques, temples and houses. 

Nests and eggs are exactly like those of the European Swallow, 
but average smaller. 

Eighty eggs average 18-9 x 13-4 mm.; maxima 21*7x13-8 and 
19-7 x 14-2 mm. • minima 170 x 13-3 and 17*7 x 12-6 mm. 



Hlrundo javanica. 
The Small House-Swallow. 

(1155) Htnmdo javanica javanica Sparrm. 

The Javan Small House-Swallow. 

Itirundo javanica javanica, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 243. 

This little House-Swallow extends from Arakan to Tenasserim 
and thence to Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Philippines and other islands. 
It also breeds in the Andamans. 

The only record of this bird's breeding noted in Hume's ' Nests 
and Eggs' is that of Theobald, who says that in Tenasserim it 
" lays in the second week in April. Nest a saucer of mud ; inner 
part coarse roots, profusely lined with feathers and vegetable 
down, attached to the under parts of snags projecting some 4 feet 
above the water." 

Hopwood found it breeding on the sea-coast in Arakan, its 
northernmost limit, while Anderson and Osmaston took numerous 
nests in the Andamans. 

The nests are built either in small scattered colonies or, moreoften, 
singly, on cliffs or rocks or, less often in Burma and the Andamans, 
more often in Sumatra, Java etc., under the eaves of buildingB. 
In Tenasserim Hopwood found them breeding on a high cliff over- 
looking the sea, about 18 feet from the top and nearly 30 feet from 
the base but easily approached from above. In the Andamans 

vol. m. I 
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they bred both on rocks, under the shelter of an overhanging ledge, 
■or in small caves on the sea-shore. All these nests seem to have 
been built quite low down, sometimea'within4or5 feet of the ground. 

The nests are the same, wherever built— typical little nests of 
Swallows, half saucer-shaped and made of tiny pellets of mud 
with a lining of soft feathers. The coarse roots and vegetable 
down mentioned by Theobald must have been quite abnormal, 
though often small oddments of grass etc. are picked up by the birds 
when collecting mud. 

In Tenasserim and Arakan the breeding season is, so far as yet 
known, March and April but, in the Andamans, eggs were taken 
from the first week in May to the end of June. It appears, therefore, 
that they are single brooded, though information is incomplete 
on this point. 

Thi* eggs number two to four and are just small replicas of the 
eggs of the Common House-Swallow, but are, perhaps, a little 
broader in proportion to their length. A comparatively large 
proportion of the eggs are rather heavily and richly marked with 
chestnut-brown. As in the eggs of their larger relatives, secondary 
spots are very few in number and often entirely absent. When 
present they may bo either pale washed-out reddish-brown or pale 
Tieutral tint. 

Forty eggs average 175x12-7 mm.: maxima 19-0x13-0 and 
18-3 x 131 mm, ; minima 16-0x11-9 mm. 



(1156) Hfrundo javanica domleola* Jerdon. 
The Niloiei Smaix House-SwaixLow, 

ifirunda javanica domicola, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 244. 

The breeding range of this Swallow is Ceylon and the hilla of 
South-West India to the Nilgiris. In Travancore it is common 
from 4,000 feet upwards, while in the Nilgiris it has been recorded 
-down to as low as 3,000 feet. In Ceylon it frequents the higher 
ranges and is very common near Newara Ehya, but has also been 
recorded occasionally at 2,000 feet. 

Both in Ceylon, the Nilgiris and in Travancore this Swallow 
makes its nest either on rocks, road-side cuttings or under fie eaves 
-of houses. Wait (' Birds of Ceylon,' 2nd ed. p. 127) writes .— " The 
most familiar Swallow in the higher hills. The birds ofxen have 
a regular beat and are fond of the steep-sided railway cuttings 
through cabook (laterite), which are so common on the up-country 
line. They are fearless of man and frequently build their nests 
in the eaves of verandahs or even inside rooms. They are, however, 
^equally .-eady to breed on little ledges on the face of rocks, or in 

* As pointed out in vol. viii, p. 059, of the ' Fauna,* Kloss considers domicola 
*r\d javaniea to bo faces of taliitica Gmolin. 
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-cabook cuttings, and I have found the nest in the entrance of 
a railway tunnel." 

In the Nilgiris, Miss Cockburn writes (Hume's ' Nests and Eggs *) , 
they " appear to prefer erecting their little nests in verandahs 
and eaves of outhouses," while Wait found them placed both under 
eaves and under bridges, open sheds etc, and Morgan also found 
nests on large rocks and cliffs. 

The nest is generally so built that it is more or less protected 
from the weather, for it is just the usual open half- saucer of mud- 
pellets lined with feathers, and is soon damaged or completely 
destroyed by storms or heavy rain. Occasionally two or three 
pairs of birds may build in the same verandah or building, but they 
never nest in colonies. 

Wait gives the measurement of a Coonoor nest as 2i inches in 
diameter. 

Davison says that in the Nilgiris the breeding season is from 
February to April, two broods being reared in quick succession. 
Packard found that most eggs at Ootacamund were laid in March. 
Cardew took some in April, and Howard Campbell took them from 
March to June, two broods heing almost invariably hatched. 

In Ceylon Wait gives the breeding season as "April to June and 
again in September," while Tunnard took eggs in December and 
March, but observed birds commencing to build a nest in October 
which, though not deserted, contained no eggs until December. The 
lining of this nest was partially composed of bits of stick picked up 
outside the tea-factory under one of the windows of which the nest 
was built. 

The eggs number two to four and are like those of the preceding 
bird. 

Fifty eggs average I7-4xl2'5 mm.: maxima 18-5xl3-6 and 
l»0xl4"2 mm. ; minima 15-7 X 12-0 mm. 

Both birds take part in building the nest and in incubation. 
Several observers have also noticed that those Swallows, like the 
Common Swallow, return again and again to the same nesting site, 
either repairing the old nest, if necessary, or merely removing the 
old, and putting m fresh, lining. 

Hirundo smithii Leach. 
The Wire-tailed Swallow. 

(1157) Hirundo smithii fllilera Stephens, 
The Indian Wire-tailed Swallow. 

Hirundo smithii fdifera, Fauna D. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. jii, p, 245. 

The Wire-tailed Swallow has a very wide range, heing found 
from the Lower Himalayas South to Mysore and North Travancore. 

i2 
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It does not occur in the very wet districts of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam but is resident in Burma from Arakan, where Hopwood 
found it breeding, to Tenasserim, and again in Eastern Burma 
from the Shan States to the same district. 

It is resident wherever found except in Northern Sind and in some 
of the hottest and driest parts of Rajputana, to which it seems to be 
an irregular visitor only, though in Southern Sind and in Raj- 
putana, where there is a constant water-supply, it breeds regularly 
and is to be found all the year round. 

It is not gregarious, but occasionally two or three nests may be 
found under the same bridge or built against the same rock, and Hume 
says that " three to seven nests will often bo found quite near 
to one another " where there is plenty of water, Hume sums up 
the kind of site selected for building as follows : — " They breed 
almost exclusively in the immediate neighbourhood of water, 
under the cornices of bridges, under culverts beneath which some 
little pool remains, under overhanging shelves of rock or kunkar, 
projecting from the faces of stoney or earthy river-cliffs, and in 
cells of huildings overlooking the water." 

Occasionally they make their nests inside buildings which are 
not over water. Thus Jones obtained one nest in the Patiala State, 
at about 6,000 feet elevation, attached to a rafter in a deserted shed, 
Adams in Sambhur obtained a nest in an old rest-house, the mud 
being brought from a well 200 yards distant. He also once took 
a nest with four eggs from the wall of a well. 

The nest is the usual half-cup of pellets of mud, but is generally 
deep, much deeper m proportion than the nests of the Nilgiri House- 
Swallow. As a rule the nests measure roughly about 4 inches wide, 
or rather more, hy nearly 4 inches deep, sometimes, when they 
are cone-shaped, even 5 inches: Shallow nests are, however, 
sometimes constructed. Adam describes one, which was built in 
" one of the small cells in the wall facing the river in the Etma- 
doodoula Gardens " at Agra, as a broad shallow half -saucer " about 
f>k inches broad and about 3 inches from front to hack." The 
bottom of this nest " was about J inch and the sides £ inch thick. 
The cavity was lined with fine grass-roots and a very few 
feathers." 

As a rule the lining is either all feathers or is mixed with just 
a few grass-stems. 

In the hills the Wire-tailed Swallows breed from May to the end 
of July and seldom have more than one brood. In the plains they 
breed principally in February, March and April, and again in July, 
August and September. In Peshawar Skinner found them breeding 
in April and May, whilst in Trimulgherry Sparrow took eggs in 
October, Probably eggs may be taken at odd times in any month 
of the year, and Hume says ho has seen eggs, in every month except 
December. 
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The few eggs I have seen from Maymyo and Tenasserim in Burma 
were taken in April and May. 

The eggs number three or four, moat often the former, and in 
appearance can only be distinguished from those of tbe European 
Swallow by their size and on being, as a series, more richly marked. 
A good many eggs bave a fairly definite zone of spots at the larger 
end, a rare character in tbe eggs of Hirundo rustica. 

One hundred and twenty eggs average 184x13-1 mm. : maxima 
200x130 and 19-1x13-8 mm.; minima 161x12-9 and 17-0 x 
11-6 mm. 

Both sexes take part in building the nest and both share in 
incubation, which is said to last fourteen days. 

(1158) Hirundo fluvieola Jerdon. 
The iNmAU Cltff-lSwaijjOW 

Hirundo fiuvicola, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 246. 

The Cliff-Swallow is found over the greater part of India from 
Kashmir and the Outer Himalayas to Coimbatore on tbe South 
and East to Sikkim and Etawah. It does not occur in Sind. 

So well was this little Swallow known in Hume's time and so well 
did he and hia correspondents record its breeding that very little 
can be added to the accounts given in ' Nests and Eggs.' Md 
space allow I would like to quote all Hume says, but the following 
includes the gist of what he has to say : — 

" The Indian Cliff-Swallow is one of the commonest of our Swallows, 
in Upper India at any rate. From tbe Tonse River near Mirzapur 
to the Sutlej near Ferozepur it abounds wherever there is water and 
cliffs or ruined buildings against which it can plaster its huge mud 
honey comb -like congeries of nests. In the Doon under the Solana 
Aqueduct, in Ajmere, in Ahmedabad, in Guzerat, in Saugur, in 
the Central Provinces and twenty other places, I have noticed 
numerous colonies in and on buildings ; and as for breeding in cliffs, 
to give one single instance, visiting the River Chambal, where tbe 
Etawah and Gwalior road crosses it, and foDowing its course down- 
wards to its junction at Blmrrey with the Jumna, one will meet 
with at least a hundred colonies of this species, all with their clustered 
nests plastered against the faces of the higb clay cliffs which overhang 
the river, 

"They breed, according to my experience, from February to 
April and again in July and August. They build a small, more 
or less retort-shaped mud nest, in clusters of from 20 to 200, packed 
as closely as possible, so that a section parallel to the wall or cliff- 
face against which a colony has established itself, and about 4 inches 
away from the wall, would present an appearance much like that 
of a honey-comb, though the cells would be less regular. Tbe 
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tubular mouths, from 2 to 5 inches long, all point outwards, but 
those of the exterior nests of the cluster are generally turned some- 
what. The chambers vary a good deal in size, but average about 
4 inches in diameter. Their nests are to be found equally in the 
wildest aud most desolate, and again, as at the Kotwalee in Dehra 
and the city-gate in Ajmere, in the most thronged and frequented 
localities. 

" The nests are well lined with feathers." 

To this may be added the following sites : — " On the side wall of 
a Hindoo place of worship facing the main road of the city over 
one hundred nests" (Blewitt). "Nests placed under a wreck 
of an old bridge " (B. Aitken). " In great numbers under a railway 
arch over the standing waters of the Sholapur bank " {Davidson 
and Wenden). Bridges are a very favourite resort, and Betham 
writes me of such a site : — " This colony nested under a low bridge 
only just above the water, so that ingress and egress were not easy ; 
consequently all the birds flew in under the bridge on the upper 
side and left the bridge by the down-stream opening. I have 
found the lining to be sometimes of hair and grass together with 
feathers." 

Tho size of the colonies varies greatly. Many arc quite small, 
ten to thirty nests, others number one or two hundreds, and yet 
others are far higger, for Aitken (B.) observed one of six hundred 
nests on the river at Akola, Berar. 

Aitken (J.) remarks that these birds instead of carrying away 
tbe egg-shells, when the young are hatched, to a great distance 
as other hirds do, merely drop them into the water, which does their 
duty for them. 

Most colonies have two well-marked breeding seasons. The 
first of these is December to February and the second, after the 
rains have broken, in June, July and August. Both m Baroda 
and Poona Betham found them breeding during September and 
October, and possihly eggs may be taken in any month of the year, 
for in each colony seme birds start laying much earlier and others. 
much later than the main body. 

The eggs number three or four in a clutch, generally three 
only. 

Tlioy vary from pure unspotted white to white, rather xmudgily 
spotted and blotched with very pale sepia or yellowish- brown, the 
blotches mostly confined to the larger end and often sparse even 
there. Occasionally the marks ore a little deeper brown, better 
defined and more profuse, VhOe even less often they form rings or 
caps at the larger end. As a series they are poorly coloured 
ding;, eggs, and I have never seen one as boldly or darkly spotted 
as a normal egg of tbe Wire-tailed or Common Swallow. 

One hundred and twenty eggs average 18*5 X 13*1 mm. : maxima 
20-8x'20 and lfl'2xl40 mm.; minima 160x13-0 and 17*0x 
11-8 mm. 
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. Both sexes incubate and both assist in the construction of the ne"3t. 
Like most Swallows and Martins, the young return to the nest 
for the first two or three nights after they have begun to fly, the 
parents sleeping with them inside the nest. 



Hirundo daurica. 

The Striated Swallow. 

I would again draw the attention of collectors to the need for 
more specimens of Striated Swallows obtained off their nests. 
Winter specimens do not help to elucidate the many still unanswered 
questions about the.se birds. 

Ticehurst has commented on the races of II. daurica, at some 
length in the Journ, Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. (vol. xxxii, p. 349, 1927). 
In, this review he Jays stress on the great difficulty of defining 
the races and their breeding areas, but fails, as he says, to help 
in making these any more clear. The supposed Hirundo d, japonita 
he unfortunately compares with the far distant Himalayan bird, 
nepalensia, instead of with daurica, from which I find it difficult 
to separate it. 

H. d. scuUii, recorded as a breeding bird on Whistler's identifica- 
tion of some birds found breeding by him in Jheluin as being of this 
race, cannot be maintained in the present volume, as the specimens- 
are all nepalensis. ScullU was apparently a winter bird shot in 
Nepal, which may or may not be a good race, but this cannot 
be discussed in this volume. 

In the absence of any further discrimination between the races 
of daurica and of the areas occupied by them I adhere to my geo- 
graphical distribution as given in the ' Fauna.' 

(1159) Hirundo daurica daurica Linn. 

The Daurian Striated Swallow. 

Himndo dmiriea daurica, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 248. 

The breeding range of this Striated Swallow extends from Trans- 
Baikalia in Siberia, the Amur, Ussuri, Mongolia, Kansu and Tibet. 
If not distinguishable from japonica its range must be extended 
to Japan and Sakhalin. Within our limits it has only been known 
to breed in the hills of Assam, a possible extension from its range 
in Soiith-East Tibet, but one which it is very difficult to understand. 
It is of course possible that the Shillong breeding bird may be 
Tiepakn&is, but this would be almost equally remarkable. The 
hirds caught on, or shot off, the nests from which my eggs were 
taken were identified in the Tring Musenm. 

In Shillong this Swallow is not seen until about the second or 
third week of Jnly, when a few arrive and at once set ahout nest- 
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building in the office buildings and, more rarely, in tbe bouses. 
The nest is exactly like that of the English House-Martin and is 
placed in similar positions. The only difference between the two 
is that H. d. daurica makes a projecting tubular entrance to its 
nest, 2 to 6 inches in length. This does not stick out as it does 
in the nests of the cliff- breeding Swallows, but runs along under 
the eaves or the beam to which the nest is attached. All the nests 
I have seen, with one exception, were built under the eaves of 
houses, and the birds undoubtedly preferred eaves constructed 
■of smooth matchboard or other boarding to rough thatching or 
rough woodwork. In a few cases the nests were attached to the 
beams where they projected under the eaves, the nest being placed 
at the angle made by the beam with the wood of the eaves. A very 
favourite position was the extreme angle made where the two sides , 
of a sloping roof met. The one exception referred to was built 
inside the house of one my clerks where two beams met at the apex 
of tbe roof. 

The nests were made entirely of pellets of mud and lined with 
feathers. The mud was collected by the birds, both sexes, on the 
lake-side, and each visit to the lake enabled the bird to collect 
enough mud to deposit on the structure a number of the little 
granulations showing on the outside. The mud seemed to be 
ejected in Kttle squirts, a little at a time, each squirt making one 
of tbe granulations, and the birds often took two or three minutes 
to eject and place all tbe mud in proper position. The birds worked 
early and late, but much less energetically between about 11 a.m. 
and 4 p.m., wben they fed, rested and did just a Kttle desultory 
nest building. Nests took about six days to make and one or two 
days to line with feathers and, before the tunnel entrance was 
completed, the hen-bird began to lay while her husband finished 
this off and then took up his share of incubation, which lasted 
fourteen days. 

The young remained in the nest about twenty-one days before 
emerging and, for a couple of nights, at least, returned to it with 
their parents to sleep. By the end of the two days they seemed 
as strong on the wing as the old birds. 

The breediug season is a short one and is restricted to July and 
August, and they never raise two broods — indeed, almost as soon 
as the young can fly they depart with their parents for the North. 

In Siberia they are said to generally lay six eggs, but in Assam 
the normal clutch was four, occasionally five. 

They are pure white, fine but not glossy in texture, and rather 
pointed ovals in shape, somo being more blunt. 

I have one egg, in a clutch of four, which has numerous small 
pale reddish freckles at the larger end, most of them in a broad 
ring. 

Fifty eggs average 210x14-6 mm.: maxima 220x14-2 and 
20-6x150 mm. ; minima 164x13-6 and 17-3x13-1 mm. 
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(1160) Hinrado daurica striolata Temm. & Sohl. 

The Chinese Steiated Swallow. 

Hirundo daurica striolata, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 240, 

This, the largest and most boldly streaked of all the striated 

Swallows, is a common resident bird breeding in Central and South 

China, the Indo-Chinese countries and Burma, Java, Flores, Samba 

and Wetter Islands. In Assam it is an irregular Summer visitor 

and that only to the hills South of the Brahmapootra. In China 

it seems to move about locally, breeding in one area and wintering 

in another quite close by, while in other areas it is resident all the 

year round. In Java also it is a permanent breeding resident. 

In Assam I found it breeding between 3,000 and 4,000 feet, 
making its nest in small colonies on steep oliff-sides but always 
under the shelter of some projecting rock or ledge. The nests 
were the usual mud retort-shaped nests of the genus lined thickly 
with feathers. In North Cachar the colony was a very scattered 
one of perhaps a dozen pairs. Many years ago I recorded :— " The 
place where I found them breeding is a lofty, very precipitous 
hill, overlooking the junction of the Jennam and Laisung streams. 
The South-East face consists of alternate tiers of perpendicular 
rock, from 5 to 50 feet high, and narrow ledges covered with 
grass and stunted jungle. Unfortunately I found the hill more 
tban I could manage with one arm, and had to stop at a ledge 
below where most of the birds seemed to be congregated. Still 
there were a few Swallows about my ledge, and I could watch 
two pairs building only a few yards from me, while two otber 
nests were also in sight. None of these nests were retort -shaped, 
All being mud semi-cups fastened against the surface of the rock 
and in each case well protected by a projecting piece of rock 
which overhung them. None of these four nests were completed, 
so I ordered my two Nagas on to the next ledge, from which 
they pointed out to me a nest which they said contained four 
eggs, and which was within their reacb. On this I bad a noose 
set and soon had one of the birds captured. The nest and its con- 
tents, together with the bird, were then brought down to me, 
but the mud part of the nest broke into pieces as it was being 
removed. The mud- work was very bulky and of considerable 
thickness, and it seemed to me to have been much larger than any 
nest of H. rustica. It contained an immense mass of feathers 
mixed with straw, completely hidden in which were the eggs, 
not four as first reported, but three ouly." The bird from this 
nest was sent to I>. Hartert and identified by him as H. striolata. 

The nests in the Khasia Hills were also all built on steep cliffs 
and were like those taken m North Cachar, but generally had 
tubular entrances. 

In Burma this Swallow also breeds very commonly, but nearly 
always makes its nest under the eaves of temples or dwelling-houses, 
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several nests being often found in one building. These nests also 
always have retort-shaped entrances. Lzvesey informs me that the 
rightful owners are often driven away by Microjms p. cooki and 
their neats used as breeding places by that Swift. 

In China Vaughan and Jones found these Swallows breeding 
in great numbers in the temples and houses, and they remark 
that while in some places they form the tubular entrances to their 
homes, in other places such entrances are never made and the 
nests themselves are often open cups, though always protected by 
the building above. 

The breeding season in Assam was April and early May but, 
if the first nests were destroyed, the birds rebuilt them and laid 
again. Normally I think few birds laid after the third week in 
May and as soon as the young were ready to fly they all departed. 

In China the season is later and longer, and in the Vaughan-Jones 
series there are eggs taken from the 4th May to the 4th July and, 
I am told, many birds hegin to lay much earlier still. 

The number of eggs laid is generally four, but often three only 
are incubated and, rarely, five may be laid. 

They are white, but exceptionally an egg may be found with 
a few faint reddish specks on the larger end. The texture is fine 
and smooth and the eggs are fragile, but less so, I think, than those 
of the rustica group. 

The eggs of Burmese, Javan and Assam birds are much bigger 
than those from China. 

A series of forty eggs taken by Vaughan and Jones in China 
average 19-3 X 13-9 mm. : maxima 204 x 141 and 19-1x14-4 mm. ; 
minima 17-5 x 14-2 and 19-o x 13-1 mm. 

Thirty Indian eggs average 21-4x14-7 mm. ; maxima 23-2x15-1 
and 21-2x15-8 mm. ; minima 20-2x15-3 and 21-4X14-3 mm. 

Javan eggs average as big as Indian and Burmese eggs. 



(1161) Hirundo daurica nepalensls Hodgs. 
The Himalayan Striated Swallow. " 

Hirundo duurica nepalensis, Fiiiinn B, I., Birds, 2nd cd. vol. iii, p. 250. 

This is a Swallow which has been reported as occurring over 
the greater part of Eastern Asia, the great majority of the records 
referring to Winter birds. Of the others some seem divisible into 
yet further races {see also Ticehurst's notes in Journ. Bomb. Nat. 
Hist. Soc, supra). For the purpose of this work I include as its. 
range only the Western Himalayas from the North-West houndaries 
of India to Assam North of the Brahmapootra, where it breeds over 
the greater part of the Outer Himalayas from 3,500 to 10,000 feet. 

This Swallow breeds both in buildings and in cliffs and, sometimes, 
selects sites on the latter which are quite well wooded. As regards- 
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buildings, Hume thinks it " constructs its nest by preference under 
the eaves and in the verandahs of empty houses and staging bunga- 
lows, which are seldom in the hills occupied for many successive 
days." Often, however, they make their nests in inhahited houses, 
placing them " beneath the eaves of houses, against window-frames, 
at the side of verandah beams," etc. 

Magrath (Journ. Bomb. Nat, Hiat. Soc. vol. xviii, p. 204, 1908). 
has a very interesting note on this bird's breeding at Thandiani :■ — - 
" Hodgson's Striated Swallow breeds in small colonies about the 
bare hills below the forest. These Swallows do not appear to huild 
their nests together like Martins, but a pair will build here and 
another there, sometimes widely apart when the rocke are unsuitable. 
The situation of nests, or rather remains of nests I saw, all appeared 
stupidly selected, being terribly exposed to wind and weather, 
and the nests had all collapsed. I found a pair building on 10th July 
on an old site on a face of a roek sloping inwards on the side of 
a road, where any passer-by could knock the nest down." 

Sometimes, however, the nests are built in very inaccessible 
places, and Battray tells me that though he obtained nests hoth 
near Murree and at Mussoorie which were easily get-at-able, others 
were built in quite impossible positions, Rattray also remarks- 
on the scattered positions selected in most colonies of these Swallows. 

Hutton has a most detailed aecount of the nest-huilding of this 
Swallow in Hume's ' Nests and Eggs.' I have never been able 
to corroborate what he says from my small experience of the nesting 
of the Striated Swallows, but it is to be hoped some of our North- 
West collectors will note what they may find to endorse or con- 
tradict what Hutton has written :- — " When the hird has selected 
the spot on which it intends to build, it usually deposits a white 
chalky snbstance, by way of cement, against the wall or beam, 
as the case may be, as an adhesive foundation for the subsequent 
wall of mud. Without this precaution the weight of the material 
would cause it to part from its foundation. The same whitish 
earth may also be seen in the narrow neck of the nest, more especially 
at the mouth. Generally speaking this chalky cement is applied 
to any part that may appear to require strengthening. Sometimes 
if the neck is turned off at an angle there is pretty sure to be a layer 
of cement at the point of deviation from the previous direction." 

The nest is just like that of all theStriated Swallows, with atiumel- 
entrance said to measure anything from 2 to 6 inches, but sometimes 
being as much as 13 inches. 

The breeding season is normally from June to August, but many 
hirds lay in May, and Brooks found eggs nearly hatched in that 
month. 

Most birds have two broods in the year and these are generally 
raised in the same nest. Hutton says of one pair which built 
their nest against a window of his house : — " They reared one brood 
in June and as soon as the young wore able to fly they were escorted 
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by the old birds during the day and were initiated in the art of 
fly-oatching, returning to the nest about sunset or earlier if the 
rain was heavy. This continued for about ten days, when the young 
•disappeared, and the old ones laid again in the same nest towards 
the end of July." 

The usual number of eggs laid is four, occasionally five or three. 

They are of the same description as tbose of the other Striated 
Swallows. 

Sixty eggs average 20-8x14-4 mm.: maxima 22-0x14-0 and 
20-7 x 15-0 mm. ; minima 191x13-6 mm. 

(1162) Hirundo dauriea erythropygia Sykes. 

The Southern Stbiated Swaixow. 
Hirundo dauriea erytlvropygia, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 251. 

The breeding range of this Swallow extends from the foot-hills 
of tbe Himalayas to the Nilgiris in Southern India. To the East 
it is a common bird in the dry hilly districts of Wostern Bengal, 
and Osmaston has found it breeding in the North at Dehra Doon 
at an elevation of about 3,000 feet. 

Ticehurst says that this race breeds at about 4,000 feet in the 
Himalayas in the same places as nepal&nsis, and rather infers that 
the two are different species, I can find no definite overlapping 
■of the breeding range, but there is certainly an area between 2,000 
and 4,000 feet in the sub-Himalayas where the birds grade into 
one another and some individuals might be placed with either race. 
This is of course what we should expect with subspecies of a species, 
whicb are generally and naturally hard to distinguish in tbe area 
where the two grade into one another. Erythropygia is the plains 
form always easy to distinguish ; nepalensis the bigh-Ievel bird 
above 4,000 feet, also easy to separate ; while between plains 
and 4,000 feet we have the hirds grading into one another. Thus 
in the Simla Hills Jones has found colonies breeding at 3,000 feet 
in the Bhagat States which are fairly distinct erythropygia, yet the 
birds breeding at 6,000-7,000 feet in the Bhogi State, Simla Hills, 
are equally easily referable to nepalensis. 

One cannot improve upon Hume's and Blewitt's summary^ of 
the breeding of this Swallow. The former writes :— " Sykes's 
Striated Swallow breeds from April to August. Typically the nest, 
which is usually affixed, to the under surface of some ledge of rock, 
or the roof of some cave or building, and which is constructed of 
fine pellets of mud or clay, consists of a narrow tubular passage, 
like a white-ant gallery on a large scale, say some 2 inches in diameter 
and from 4 to 10 inches in length, terminating in a hulb-like chamber 
from 4£ to 7 inches m diameter externally. These nests have 
been optly described as retort- shaped, but are not always of this 
shape. Indeed (though I am bound to say I do not agree with him) 
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Mr. P. R. Blewitt is disposed to believe that the long retort-shaped 
nests are commonly built as residences and the less-developed ones 
as breeding places. He says : ' Eccentric to a degree is this Swallow 
in the selection of a suitable place for its nest. I have obtained 
it on the ground, at the base of a rook, having for protection a small 
overhanging ledge ; in a hole in any old wall ; affixed to the roof- 
top of a pucka house ; to the under ledge of a high rook ; the arch 
of a culvert, bridge etc. ; but never, though they may occur there, 
in mosques and pagodas ; and twenty and thirty together, as stated 
in Jerdon. I have always found the nest single. The form and 
material of the nest depend mainly on the locality chosen for it. 
Sometimes a simple collection of feathers answers the purpose, 
at others it is more or less dome-shaped, the exterior of fine olay, 
the inside lined with feathers. The opening for egress and ingress 
is invariably made above the centre of the nest, Frequently 
I have seen the spherical or oval-shaped mud nest with the long 
neck or tubular entrance, but only once with eggs in it. From 
frequent observations I have sometimes fancied that it is intended 
more for a winter residence than for breeding purposes.' " 

Culverts in roads seem to be their favourite resort, and many 
of my correspondents have written to this effect. Aitken is quoted 
by Hume as saying : " This is one of the birds which seem highly 
to appreciate the advantages of civilization, and to think, like 
Cowper's oat, that men take a great deal of trouble to please them. 
In Berar they have almost discarded the mosques which gave them, 
their name, and have betaken themselves to the culverts of tbe roads." 

In the Nilgiris and hills of Southern India the breeding season 
is April, May and June, but in Northern India, although many birds 
breed during these months, even in the hottest parts of Northern 
and Central India, many others do not commence to lay until the 
rains break in June. 

The eggs number three to five. 

Sixty eggs average 21-0 X 14-4 mm.: maxima 21-8 X 140 and 
20*9x15-0 mm..; minima 17-8xl3y and 18-5x12-9 mm. 

(1164) Hirundo dauiiea hyperythra Layard. 
The Ceylon Striated Swallow, 

Hirundo daurica hyperythra, Faunn E. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol, iii, p. 253. 

This Swallow is restricted to Ceylon, where it is found as aresident 
bird from the level of the Plains up to about 4,000 feet on the 
Uva plateau. 

Although this is a common bird in many parts of Ceylon, there 
is very little recorded about its nidifioation. 

Wait (' Birds of Ceylon,' 2nd ed. p. 129) thus summarizes the 
information to the date of his writing : — " The breeding season 
is from April to June. The nest is a solid retort-shaped structure 
of mud, glued on to the uiider surface of a verandah roof, the arch 
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of a bridge, or culvert, or the roof of a rock-cave. The interior 
is lined with a felted layer of feathers. The two or three eggs are 
elongated ovals of pure white without any gloss. Two eggs in 
my collection measure -95 x -57." 

Phillips has obtained for me a small series of eggs taken from 
nests of the usual retort shape, one built " under an overhanging 
rock," a second "on the roof of an old fortification chamber in 
Fort Frederick," and the third attached to " the roof of a small 
rock-cave iu a Tea-Garden." The nests were taken between 
28th April and 10th May. 

In the three nests the eggs numbered two, two and one re- 
spectively, but all were quite fresh, and more might have been laid. 

Jenkins told me that he had seen these Swallows breeding in 
a railway tunnel and against the rock-faces of cuttings on the 
Kandy-Nuwara Eliya railway, but that he had never succeeded 
in getting eggs. 

Seven eggs (including Wait's) average 21*3xl4'3 mm. : maxima 
24-1 X 14-5 mm, (Wait) ; minima 19-5 X 14-1 mm. Wait's two eggs 
are probably unusually large *. * 



Family MOTACILLIDjE 
(Wagtails and Pipits). 

Motacilla alba Linn. 
The White Wagtail. 

(116$) Motacilla alba personate Gould. 
The Masked Wagtail. 

Motacilla alba paraonala, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iu, p. 259. 

This race of the White Wagtail breeds from Turkestan to the West 
•of Lake Baikal, South to Gilgit, Kashmir, Ladak and Afghanistan 
and the ranges on the North- West Frontier of India. 

The definition of the breeding limits of this Wagtail is rather 
difficult to fix, but there is no doubt that the areas occupied by 
M. a personcUa and M. alboides overlap very widely and show 
that these two birds are specifically different. 

The present bird breeds commonly on the North- Wc^g Frontier, 
where Whitehead took itsntst at Bulta Kundi, iu the Kurram Valley, 
while Fulton reported it as a common resident in Chitral between 
-8,000 and 12,000 feet. Whistler records it breeding at Kulii 

* The birds breeding in the Kangra Valley first identified by Whistler as 
H. r. rufala and then, by Ticehurst as T. r. svulln event tally proved to bo 
H„ r. nepaUnsia, so the breeding recorded of this bird within our limits must 
bo ean< tiled. 
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{Journ. Bomb. Nat, Hist. Soc. vol. xxix, p. 281) ; Fenton and 
Ward have taken its nests in Kashmir from 6,500 feet upwards, 
and Osmaston took one in Ladak, -where the bird is rare, at 
14,200 feet on the 2nd July. Finally, it probably breeds in and 
about Quetta at 6,000 feet. 

Whitehead says that it breeds freely from Thull, 2,250 feet 
upwards, but the lowest elevation at which I have any other record 
of its breeding is 4,500 feet at Kulu (Whistler, vide supra), while 
it seems rare below 6,000 feet. Whitehead's own record of its 
breeding in the Kurram Valley was at 8,800 feet, and there were no 
■eggs in his collection taken at lower levels, 

like most Wagtails of this group, the Masked Wagtails seem 
to prefer holes of some kind in which to place their nests, though 
these may be holes under stones in a river-bed or on hill-sides, 
or hollows among boulders, or roots on the banks of a stream, 
or a hole in on old wall, a heap of stones or a d«»d tree. Invariably, 
however, it is low down and never, even in trees, at any height 
from the ground. Fenton, who was one of the earliest collectors 
to find its nest in Kashmir, records rather a eurious situation for it. 
He writes (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist, Soc. vol. xix, p, 992, 1910) : — 
" I found a pair of these birds building close to my tents at Aroo, 
in the Liddar Vajley, Kashmir, elevation 9,000 feet. After watching 
the birds carrying away bits of grass etc., I discovered the newly- 
commenced nest in a Kalmaneh ( Viburnum faUms) bush about 
two feet above the ground, and 100 yards or so away from water. 
The bush was isolated, with open ground all round, and over and over 
again I saw the birds fly into it, while the building was in progress. 
The nest was a fairly deep cup budt of grass-roots for a foundation, 
and thoroughly well padded inside with hair, wool and bits of cotton, 
■etc., pieked up round the camp." 

The nests are eup-shaped and, for a Wagtail's nest, not very 
bulky, and are generally well and compactly built. For the body 
■of the nest grass and roots form the principal materials, but these 
are more or less mixed with odd dead leaves, bits of wool, hair and 
other scraps, some picked up with the grass and roots, while others 
are evidently purposely collected. ' The lining seems to be always 
of wool and hair or one of these only, perhaps just as they may be 
handy. 

In Central Asia the breeding season seems to be May and early 
June, and I have eggs taken as early as the 27th April in Turkestan. 
In Afghanistan Wardlaw- Ramsay found them " breeding throughout 
May and June." Whitehead and Fenton and Ward took nests from 
the 29th May to the end of June, The latest record given for eggs 
is the 2nd July by Osmaston for the nest already referred to. 

The number of eggs laid is five or six, sometimes four only, 
whilst the nest found by Whistler contained five young birds and 
two addled eggs. The eggs are quite typical of all the races of the 
White Wagtail, The ground is white, rarely very faintly washed 
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with grey or, still more rarely, with brown or yellowish -grey. Most 
eggs are profusely, but finely, speckled all over with grey-brown, 
the spooks being so small that tbe general appearance of the eggs 
is a pale grey. Occasionally the freckles are definitely more brown 
and darker. I have seen no eggs with large blotches, but in a few 
the freckles are larger than usual and are most numerous at tbe 
bigger end. I have one clutch in which the markings are slightly 
yellowish and blotchy. 

Forty-five eggs average 20-1 X 15*2 mm. : maxima 21-2 x 15-5 
and 20*2 X 16-1 mm, ; minima 19*1 X150 mm. and 19*3x14-1 mm. 

Witherby gives the period of incubation of the eggs of the White 
Wagtail as twelve days, and says that both parents take part in the 
construction of tho nest and in incubation. The same will probably 
be found to be the case with this subspecies. 



(1171) Motacilla alboides Hodgs. 
The Indian Pied Wagtail. 

Motacilla lugubris alboides, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iti, p. 262. 
Mof.acilUi alb&id€$, ibid. vol. viii, p. 660. 

Since volume viii of ' The Fauna ' was written little has been 
done to eluoidate the status of the White and Pied Wagtails, 
but what evidence has been forthcoming would seem to substantiate 
their claim to specific rank. I keep, therefore, to the nomenclature 
as given in that volume. 

The breeding range of this species extends from Gilgit through 
Kashmir, Kuman, Garhwal, Ladak aud Sikkim to Tibet. In 
Kashmirit is a common breeding bird between 6,000 and 10,000 feet ; 
Osmaston found it nesting at 12,000 feet near Tankse in Ladak, 
and it is common in parts of West and South Tibet up to 13,000 feet 
and posBibly higher. 

In all its habits this bird is a very typical Pied Wagtail, making 
a nest very like that of our European bird and placing it in very 
similar situations. It is, however, less of a town or village bird, 
keeping far more during the breeding season to rivers and 
streams. Its nest, like that of the White Wagtail, is nearly invari- 
ahly placed in a hole of some sort, its favourite position undoubtedly 
being under a boulder or collection of drift on some island in the 
bed of a river. Davidson and others have remarked on the per- 
sistent way in which these birds build on these islands, though their 
nests are so constantly washed away whenever the rivers — as so 
often happens — rise temporarily with the influx of melted snow. 
Other birds select safer places on the banks, in among boulders, 
while others again make use of holes in trees or place their nests 
in among their roots or, occasionally, tuck them away in tangles 
of bushes, creepers and briars. Very rarely they will make their 
nests under the eaves, or in a hole in tho wall of a deserted house 
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or shepherds' hut, while, still more rarely, they have been known 
to select sites in inhabited buddings. 

The nest is a cup, often very bulky in proportion to the size of the 
bird. Normally it is made of grass, roots, leaves, more or less 
mixed with a variety of oddments such as scraps of wool, twigs, 
hair, bracken etc., but the lining is nearly always of wool, wool 
and hair, or the latter only. Davidson says that nearly all the nests 
he found in Kashmir were made almost entirely of brown sheeps' 
wool, and were lined with hair. Nests sent me from Tibet have 
always had a considerable amount of wool and hair in the outer 
parts of the nest, while the lining has generally been of yaks' hair. 

Outwardly the nest is very roughly shaped, conforming to that 
of the hollow in which it is placed, and in consequence may be 
anything from 6 to 10 inches in diameter and about 3 to 4 in 
depth. The chamber for the eggs is always neat, warm and 
beautifully finished off, measuring roughly about 3 inches in 
diameter by 1^ or less in depth. 

The breeding season lasts from the middle of May to the end of 
July, while Ward found five fresh eggs in a nest on the 3rd August, 
which he sent to me. A few birds may have two broods in the 
year, but I do not think they are normally double- brooded. 

The eggs numl>er four or five, occasionally six, Buchanau taking 
two nests containing this numher of eggs near Pakgaon in Kashmir. 

In appearance the eggs are like those of the White Wagtail, but 
as a series are more dull, browner and, perhaps, more densely marked. 
The ground is white, always tinged to some extent with grey, 
the markings consisting of innumerable speeks of brownish-grey. 
The depth and tone of colour varies to a slight degree, but I have 
seen no eggs with a really white ground and comparatively bold 
speckling of dark brown, such as seems to occur among the eggs of 
the raees of White Wagtail, 

Eighty eggs average 21-3x15-5 mm.: maxima 22-5x16*0 and 
22-0x16-5 mm. ; minima 19-3x14-6 and 21*2x14*2 mm. 

Both hirds assist in building the nest, but I have no information 
as to the period of incubation or whether both sexes take a share 
in it, 

(1112) Motacilla maderaspatensis Gmelin. 

The Labqe Pied Wagtail. 

Motacilla Itigubris maderaspatensis, Fauna B. L, Birds, 2nd ed. vol, iii, 

p. 263. 
Motacilla maderaspaiengis, ibid. vol. viii, p. 660, 

This fine Wagtail is found over practically the whole of India, 
from Ceylon to an elevation of at least 4,000 feet in the Himalayas, 
and from Bomhay and the Punjab in the West to Western Bengal 
and Bihar in the East. It does not appear to breed in Sind, unless 
casually, nor does it occur in the East as far as Eastern Bengal, 
though it breeds quite commonly in Bihar, 

vol. m. K 
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This is one of our Indian birds which was as well known in Hume's, 
time as it is now. It is a most familiar little bird and seems to 
seek rather than avoid humanity. There is little one can add 
to Hume's summary of its breeding habits. He writes : — " They 
always nest in the neighbourhood of water, but, with this sole 
reservation, they place their nests almost anywhere. These may 
be found in holes in banks, crevices in rocks, under stones, under 
clods of earth, amongst the timber of bridges, in drains, holes in 
walls, on roofs, and in fact anywhere except on shrubs or bushes. 
The nests are always down on something solid, and that is about 
all that can be said. 

" In the middle of the River Jumna, at Agra, there is an iron 
buoy attached to the pontoon bridge, which is surmounted by 
an iron ring, and in this ring for successive seasons a pair of Pied. 
Wagtails nested, within 5 yards of the roadway and in full view 
of the thousands of passengers who daily cross the bridge. In the 
Chumbal, a little above its junction with the Jumna, a pair built 
in the clumsy old-ferry boat which was but seldom used, and when 
the female was sitting she allowed herself to be ferried backwards 
and forwards, the male all the while sitting on the gnnwale singing, 
makiug from time to time short jerky nights over the water and 
returning fearlessly to his post, 

" In this latter ease the nest was nothing but one of those small 
circular ring-pads, say 4 inches in external diameter, and an inch 
thick at the circumference, which the women place on their heads 
to enable them to carry steadily their round- bottomed earthen 
wator-vessels ; a dozen tiny soft blades of grass had been laid 
across the central hole, and on these, of course bending them down 
to the surface of the massive boat -knee on which the pad had 
accidentally heen left lying, the eggs were laid. 

" The character and materials of the nest are quite as various 
as are the situations in which it is placed ; as to character it varies 
from nothing (for they will lay in a tiny depression on the bare, 
earth) up to a neat well-formed saucer or cup ; as to the materials,, 
nothing tolerably soft seems to come amiss to them ; fine twigs, 
grass-roots, wool, feathers, horse-, cow-Njid human hair; string, 
coir, rags, and all kinds of vegetable fib.es seem to be indifferently 
used." 

Among other curious places recorded by other collectors as sites 
for the nest may be noted the following : — 

" IntbeSaharunpore District on the flat roofs of the canal chokies,, 
or in the small ventilating holes in the wall " (G, P. L. Marshall). 

" At Fnttegurh their favourite place seems to he the bridge of 
boats. The nest is usually built inside a ' pigeon Jiole ' either at the 
stern or bow of a boat " (A, Anderson). 

Many nests have been reported as having been built in holes, 
in walls of wells, sometimes at considerable depths. 

In Poona E, Aitken " found a nest on the 17th April on one of the 
barrels of the boat-club floats." This was in the late 'sixties of 
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1800, and curiously enough on the 4th April, 1923, Mr. T. B. O'Donnell 
also took a neat of this Pied Wagtail " on a barrel of the raft at 
the boat-club in Poona." 

Betham, it should be added, found them breeding at Poona. 
in more normal situations, " building solid compact nests, usually 
well concealed, under boulders and atones in the small islands which 
abound in the river." 

As regards the size of the nest, ail that can be said is that in most 
cases the inner cup is a neat, fairly well finished-off structure some 
3 to i inches in diameter and from 1 to 1^ inch in depth. The 
outer dimensions may be anything. Mr, D, F. S. McArthur sent 
me one clutch of eggs of which the nest was ' ; a pile of dead leaves, 
possibly wind-blown, a couple of feet across, with a depression at 
the top lined with wool and hair " ; on the other hand it may be, 
as Hume has said, not measurable or non-existent. 

The normal breeding season is March, April and May, but a few 
birds also breed in February and June, while in September Betham 
found fresh eggs at Poona and Butler took a nest at Aboo. 
Carter, writing from the banks of the Cauvery, informed Hume 
that he had taken eggs in December and January. 

Four is the number of eggs commonly laid, three occasionally 
and five very rarely. 

In shape they are broad ovals, sometimes a little compressed 
at the smaller end, but seldom really pointed. 

They are of the White and Pied Wagtail type but as a series 
run very dark and rather hrown, while an occasional clutch may be 
definitely of this colour. The ground is a pale grey, a few clutches- 
having this tinged with buff or green, and the numerous markings 
are tiny blotches rather than stippling, the eggs seldom, if ever, 
appearing unicoloured. The markings, also, are generally more 
numerous at the larger end, where they occasionally form rings 
or caps. 

One hundred eggs average 21-9x16-2 mm. : maxima 23-9x16-5 
and 23- 1x17-3 mm. ; minima 2G-4xl5 , 9 and 22-3 X 15- 1 mm. 

The texture is, as usual, glossless. 

Both birds help in building the nest, but the female alone carries 
on incubation, the male generally keeping close to the nest and 
often sitting on some prominent stone or other perch close to it. 



(1173) Motaeilla leucopsis Gould. 
The White-faced Wagtail. 

Motaeilla lugubris leueopsw, Fauna E. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. Jjj, p. 264. 
Motacitla Uitcapsis, ibid. vol. viii, p. 660. 

This Wagtail is said to breed over the East of Siberia, Amur 
to Mongolia and Northern China, South to Tibet. Vaughan and 
Jones describe it as breeding freely in South-Eastern China and, 

k2 
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finally, Hopwood has recorded it as breeding in Burma. This 
latter is the only record of its breeding within the limits of our work. 
One of the eggs was forwarded to me by Hopwood with the following 
note : — 

" This nest was made of grass and was placed under some debris 
on a sand-bank. Mr, B&ike described the bird as exactly like 
an English Pied Wagtail. It contained four fresh eggs on the 
13. 3. 1914, of which he took two and broke one. I myself saw 
the nest about ten days later on a sand-bank in the Upper Chindwin, 
where it is still in the plains. The nest was then empty, but a pair 
of MotaciUa leucopeis were still inhabiting the sand-bank," 

The egg sent me is just a common type of egg of the Pied or White 
Wagtail and measures 21*3 x 15-0 mm. It is just like many others 
of leucopsis sent me by Messrs. Vaughan and Jones, 

In Tibet Bailey took a nest with five eggs at Nonda, 13,500 feet, 
while I have had two nests with birds sent me from Gyantse Plain, 
about 12,000-13,000 feet. 



MotaciUa clnerea Tunstall. 
The Grey Wagtail. 

(1174) Motaoilla oinerea oaspia (Gmelin). 
The Eastern Grey Wagtail. 

Motaoilla tinerea ca&pia, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 265. 

Our Eastern form of the Grey Wagtail breeds from the Urals 
East to Kamschatka and South to the Safed Koh and the 
Himalayas. 

Whitehead says it breeds freely in the Kurram Valley between 
6,000 and 8,000 feet (Ibis, 1909, p. 240), while Harington 
obtained a nest at Bulta Kundi at 9,000 feet ; in Kashmir its nest 
has been taken at heights varying from 6,000 to 10,000 feet; 
Whymper took them in Garhwal up to 10,000 feet, and Osmaston 
{B. B.) records (Ibis, 1025, p. 700) it as " generally distributed 
in Ladakk hi suitable localities hy running water up to about 
13,000 feet, but nowhere very numerous. They are not uncommon 
in and above Leh, 11,000 feet to 12,500 feet." 

This little Wagtail seems nearly always to make its nest either 
in islands or banks of running streams or close by the same, and 
seldom, if ever, in banks or other places by lakes or other stagnant 
water. Above all other places it prefers islands m the centra 
of quickly flowing rivers and streams which have ample bonlders 
and stones under .which it can secrete its home, while sometimes 
it makes use of holes in the banks of the stream or among boulders 
at its edge. 
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Occasionally the nest is built in what, for Wagtails, are rather 
curious positions. Brooks says that one nest he " found in Cashmere 
was placed in a small bush on an island in the Sind River, about 
5 feet above the ground. The situation was that of a Finch's 
nest," 

Whymper, who took many nests on the Bhagirathi Biver, found 
nearly all under boulders, logs or piles of drift ; one, however, 
" was concealed in a small tuft of grass." Osmaston, again, obtained 
a nest " built in a bundle of thorns which had been placed on the 
top of a wall." 

The nest is a small edition of the White Wagtail's nest but more 
compact, neat and shapely. In Kashmir Davidson found most 
nests to be constructed like small nests of M. hodgsoni " but smaller, 
and the wool composing them was in all cases white " and not 
brown, as in the nests of the larger bird. In nearly every nest 
recorded the outer material used has been grass, generally grass 
only, but in one neat seen by Rattray mixed with dry roots. The 
lining is always of hair and wool, sometimes mixed and sometimes 
one of these used singly. The dimensions of the inner cup are 
roughly 24 inches in diameter by 1 or less deep. 

The breeding season is May and June, but a few birds breed 
in April and July ; possibly the latter are second nests. Whymper's 
earliest and latest eggs were taken on the 27th April and 20th July 
respectively, and I have seen none taken later or earlier than 
these. 

The number of eggs laid in the Himalayas is four or five, very 
rarely six, while in its more Northern breeding range six seems 
to be the normal clutch. 

The ground-colour is white more or less faintly tinged with grey 
or pale stone-colour or, very rarely, creamy-buff. The marking 
consists of a dense stippling of pale grey, pale reddish-brown or, 
rarely, pale brownish-grey. In many eggs the stippling is so fine 
and so evenly distributed over the whole surface that the eggs 
appear to be a pale uniform grey, in others the stipplings are slightly 
larger and show up from the ground, while in a few clutches they 
assume the appearance of mottling, often more conspicuous at the 
larger end. One beautiful clutch taken by Whymper at Harsil 
in Garhwal has the eggs almost unmarked except for caps of deep 
grey at the big end, A few eggs have one or two blackish lines 
at the larger end, never of any length or thickness. 
In shape the eggs are generally short, blunt ovals. 
One hundred eggs average 19*0 X 14-2 mm. : maxima 20-6 x 13*7 
and 18-5 X 15-8 mm. ; minima 17-0 X 13-0 and 17*1 x 12-9 mm. 

As usual with Wagtails, the male takes no part m incubation, 
but he does his share of nest-building and is an attentive husband 
and good father. 
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Motacilla flava Linn. 
The Blue-headed Wagtail, 

(1175) Motacilla flava becma Sykes. 
The Indian Blue-headed Wagtail. 

Motacilla flava beerrm, Fauna B. I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol, iii, p. 267. 

The Indian or Eastern race of Motacilla flava breeds, according • 
toSushkin, in extreme South-East Russia, In West Siberia it breeds 
as far East as the Yenesei, where it meets the Far Eastern form 
taivana. It probably breeds at suitable elevations and places over 
most of West Central Asia, and has been recorded as breeding 
both in Kashmir and Ladak. 

Ward notes of this bird : " Breeds in parts of Ladak. I have 
not found the eggs in Kashmir proper, but it is said to breed there." 

So far as I know its breeding in Kashmir has never been confirmed, 
bnt Ward sent me four eggs and a bird shot off them collected 
by Crump near Chusal in Ladak at " about 12,000 feet." The 
bird, which was shot on the 18th June, was sent to me for identi- 
fication, and is now in Col. Ward's collection. The nest, which 
•contained four eggs, was described as " a small eompact cup of grass 
and roots 3 lined with wool and wedged in among the roots of coarse 
tussocky grass in a wide open plain on the borders of a lake." 

The eggs, which could not be separated from those of the pre- 
ceding bird, are also just like a series of M. f, beema in my collection 
secured from Tibet and elsewhere. 

Forty eggs average 19*5 X 14*8 mm. : maxima 20*7 X 15*0 and 
20-6x15-6 mm, ; minima 18-2x150 and 191x141 mm. 

Motacilla citreola Pall. 
The Yellow -head ed Wagtail. 

(1182) Motacilla citreola calcarata Hodgs. 
The Indian Yellow-headed Wagtail. 

Motacilla citreola calcarata, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p, 274. 

The Indian Yellow-headed Wagtail hrceds withju our limits 
from the North -West Frontier to Garhwal and Ladak, and is very 
common iu certain parts of Kashmir. In this State it breeds 
at much lower elevations than over most of its range. Betham 
one year (1917) found it very common round Srinagar, breeding 
abundantly in many of the marshes and surrounding grassland. 
So numerous indeed were these birds that one morning, without 
specially searching for them, he found three nests, containing four, 
four and five eggs respectively. Osmaston also says that ho found 
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them breeding on the big swamps, e. g., the Hokra Jhil, in the, 
Kashmir Valley, at 5,200 feet. In the Khagan and Kurram Valleys 
Whitehead found this bird " extraordinarily numerous, breeding 
between 8,800 and 13,000 feet wherever there was suitable country." 
In Ladak Osmaston and Ludlow obtained them nesting between 
10,000 and 14,000 feet, and sometimes up to 15,000 feet. 

Nests and nesting sites are very much like those of the Grey 
Wagtails. They are invariably built on open land, sometimes 
in swamps and marshes and sometimes in open pasture or grassland. 
Wherever placed, however, they are always very well hidden, 
tucked away in some natural hollow at the foot of a little bush or, 
more often still, in among the roots of thick soft grass. In Gyantse 
.Steen, Kennedy and my other numerous correspondents obtained 
most nests in grass of this nature, but nests were also found in 
broken-down reed- beds, under tussocks of grass or bushes on the 
banks of streams and, often, in rank grass at the edge of irrigation 
ditehes. In the N.W. Frontier hills Whitehead and Harington 
found then breeding in most cases on the banks of streams, the 
nests being concealed in hollows in rank grass or under bushes. 
All correspondents agree in considering the nests very hard to find, 
concealment being very complete. When, however, one knows 
the kind of place in which to search for them, or sees the cock bird 
hovering around, one has only to continue hunting until the female 
leaves at one's feet, for they are very close sitters. 

The nest is quite typical of those of the Grey Wagtails, a neat 
cup of grass and roots thickly lined with wool or hair, or with both. 
One or two of the nests found by Whitehead were lined with white 
goats' hair, the lining showing up against the darker grass walls 
of the nest. The cavity for the eggs varies from 2 to 2£ inches 
across by under 1 inch in depth, while externally they fit into tho 
hollow in which they are built and may be anything from 4 to 
7 inches in diameter. 

The breeding season is chiefly June and tho first half of July, 
but in the lower elevations, as in the Kashmir Valley, they commence 
laying in the middle of May. They do not appear normally to bo 
double- brooded. 

Both males and females breed in immature plumage, the females 
perhaps more often than the males. Whitehead, Osmaston, Ward 
and many others have commented on this, and Osmaston considers 
that more breeding females are in immature plumage than in 
adult dress. 

Tbe number of eggs laid is four or five, occasionally three only, 
but I bave never seen more than five. 

In appearance the eggs are like those of the European Grey- 
headed Wagtail hut less definitely freckled or spottod and, of 
course, much bigger. As a series they look very unicoloured 
pale grey faintly tinged with olive or, in one or two, with brown or 
^yellowish stone-colour. The ground is the faintest of greys with 
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imuimerable almost indistinguishable specks arid stippling of darker 
grey, grey-brown or olive-grey, or, exceptionally, sienna-grey. 
I have seen only one clutch in "which the markings are sufficiently 
more numerous at the larger end to justify calling them capped, 
and I have only seen three or four eggs marked with the short 
hair-lines sometimes seen in the eggs of this group. 

In shape the eggs are broad to moderate ovals, occasionally 
rather longer and pointed. The texture is rather fine and some 
eggs are faintly glossy. 

Eighty eggs average 20-7x15-0 mm.: maxima 22-2x15-4 and 
20-6x16-0 mm. ; minima 18-5x14*5 and 20-5 x 14-0 mm. 

Both birds assist in building the nest and the cock bird also 
incubates, though not for such long hours as the female. White- 
head on several occasions shot the male off the nest, both these 
and the females he obtained being now in the British Museum 
(Natural History). 

(1183) Dendronanthus indlcus (Gmelin). 
The Forest Waotail. 
Dendronanthus indlcus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 276. 

This curious species is said to breed in Eastern Siberia, and it 
has heen found nesting in Eastern and Northern China and the 
Northern hills of Burma and Assam. 

Bnrring the breeding Beason it is entirely a bird of deep evergreen 
forest at altitudes of 5,000 feet upwards, rarely descending to 
4,000 feet. The only nests I have seen have been built by stream- 
sides, in open glades or by forest tracks made by la'rger game and, 
when nesting, the birds haunt such places as far inside the forest 
as possible. They never seem to breed on the ontskirts and it is 
only in the cold weather they leave the depths of it. 

The only records of its nest having been found within our limits 
are my own finds in North Cachar. My first eggs were brought 
to me hy Nagas together with one of the birds noosed on the nest 
and the nest itself. Both eggs and nests were, however, so utterly 
un- Wagtail liko that I could not believe they were genuine, although 
my Nagas never deceived me. 

I visited the place where the nest was found, and was fortunate 
enough to find the pair to the noosed bird and shoot it, and 
later I found a nest myself exactly like that given me by the 
Nagas. 

AH the nests I have seen have been built ou horizontal boughs 
of small trees, these branches being between 2 and 4 inches 
in diameter and between 4 and 10 feet from the ground. One 
was built on a sapling growing among boulders on the banks of the 
Laisung stream, a second on a small tree beside a well-used deer 
and bison traek in high forest, and a third in a tall straggly bush 
growing at the side of a beautiful glade in the same place. In no 
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case was the nest in any way concealed but, at the same time, 
it assimilated so well with its surroundings and was so small that 
it could only be detected with difficulty when the bird left it. 
A description of the one first found suffices for all, as they were all 
exactly alike except in the lining. The nest on the tree by the 
Laisung stream was built on a thin horizontal branch overhanging 
the boulders and the Laisung itself, here a tiny stream a few yards- 
across. Overhead was a green canopy of branches which kept 
everything in deep shade, but below, near the stream, boulders 
and rocks covered the ground and undergrowth was scanty, con- 
sisting principally of flowering Caladiums and Jasmins, Working 
through this I noticed a Wagtail- like bird flit down to the stream 
from a tree about 10 feet from me and, looking up, noticed what 
looked like a knob on the branch of the tree, of the same green colour 
and covered with the same lichen as the branch itself. A closer 
examination showed it to be a most beautiful little nest which 
looked as if made entirely of moss, coated and smoothed over with 
cobwebs. When pulled to pieces it proved to contain many tiny 
scraps of soft twigs, leaves, fine grass and roots, all most compactly 
matted together with shredded moss and cobwebs. Outside it was 
decorated with numerous scraps of lichen similar to that growing 
on the branch. Tho lining in this nest was of hair, possibly fungoid 
mycelse so like hair that I could not distinguish it. This was the 
only point in which the nest differed from those found later, which 
were lined with tiny bright red moss-roots or with serow- and 
mithna-hair. 

On first seeing the nest I thought it must be one of the Yellow- 
bellied Eantail- Flycatchers' and not that of the bird I had noticed. 
We accordingly retired, to sit down some yards away and watch, 
but, while our backs were still turned, the bird returned and settled 
on the nest. Putting her off we set nooses on the nest and again 
retired, and within five minutes the female was caught. So tiny 
was the nest in proportion to the bird that the four eggs it contained 
seemed far too large for it and, if the nest had surprised us greatly, 
the eggs did still more, for they were to all intents and purposes. 
Chaffinch's of quite a common type. 

In China La Touche took nests and eggs exactly like those de- 
scribed above. Vanghan and Jones also obtained nests and eggs,, 
and again the nests were said to be the same small neat cups huilt 
on horizontal boughs of small trees in heavy forest. 

In North Caehar my nests were all taken in May, the earliest 
on the 7th of that month. In China, however, June seems to be 
the breeding month, and La Touche took one on the 2nd July. 
This one, now in my collection, measnree externally 2f X If inches, 
with an egg-cavity 1£ inch in diameter bynearly 1 inch deep. This 
nest may, however, have been slightly compressed in packing and 
travelling, and the dimensions are, I think, slightly smaller than 
those of the nests found hy me. 
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The full clutch of eggs numbers four and, as I have already said, 
these can be exactly matched by many eggs of Chaffinches, The 
ground in most is a grey with a distinct lilac tinge, -while the marking 
consists of large, though few, primary blotches oi purple-brown, 
with the edges looking as if they had run, and rather more 
numerous smaller secondary blotches of grey and neutral tint. One 
clutch taken by Commander Jones differs from all the others. The 
ground is a very pale grey and the spots, both primary and secondary, 
are much smaller and are more numerous, especially at the larger 
■end, A single egg taken by Jones is of the same Chaffinch character 
as those taken hy La Touche and myself. 

In shape the eggs are broad ovals, the texture not very fine and 
the surface only very faintly glossed. 

Thirteen eggs average 19-1x13-9 mm.: maxima 20-9 X 151 
and 18-0 x 15-8 mm. ; minima 17-+ X 15-3 and 19-0x14-7 mm. 



Anthus tiivialis (Linn.}. 
The Tree- Pipit . 

(1185) Anthus tiivialis haringtoni Witherhy. 
The Himalayan Tbee-Pifit, 

AntJius trivialis haringtoni. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 280. 

The Himalayan, or Witherby's, Pipit breeds from Turkestan 
to the North-West Frontier of India, Gilgit, Kashmir and Garhwal. 

Numerous nests of this bird were obtained by Whitehead and, 
later, by Harington from the Khagan and Kurram Valleys between 
5,000 and 11,000 feet. Osmaston obtained it in Tehri Garhwal 
at 11,000 feet, Buchanan at Vishnu Sar at about 9,000 feet, 
while Ludlow also got nests in the Tekkes Valley in the Tianschan. 

The nest is nearly always situated in open country, the birds 
preferring wide stretches of grass-covered hill-side ; they do, 
however, also breed on slopes for tbe most part covered with stones 
and boulders, but with little patches of grass and a few scattered 
bushes. Occasionally, also, they breed in mixed scrub and grass- 
land, selecting the more open spaces for their nests. In the Kurram 
Valley Whitehead took nests from the stony ravine near the 
rest-house of Gitta Das, the actual nests being buil: in tussocks 
of coarse grass on the banks. The nest itself is lik. that of tbe 
European Tree-Pipit, only often larger and more oulky. It is 
cup-shaped internally and is made of well interwoven and twisted 
grass, coarser on the exterior and finer in the lining. Sometimes 
the lining has other material mixed with the grass, Ludlow took 
one nest " composed of neatly twisted grass and lined with a few 
hairs." One nest only out of the many found by Whitehead and 
Harington was lined with hair, the rest with grass. 
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The normal breeding season seems to be from the first week of 
June up to tb_e middle of July, a few birds laying in the last -week 
of May. 

Four or five eggs are laid, and these could not be distinguished 
from thoseof the European Tree -Pip it, though, as so few have as yet 
been taken, not nearly so wide a range of variation is shown. 

Among those I have seen the following types are represented : — 

Pinkish brick -red mottled and blotched with deep red and 
purple-brown, the blotches looking as if they bad run and with 
more numerous secondary blotches of pale lavender. 

Pale pinkish brick-red ground densely freckled with darker brick- 
red and with a long hair-line at the larger end of three of the five 
«ggs in the clutch. 

Pale stoue ground freckled with sienna-brown, dense everywhere 
but more so at the larger end. 

Similar, but the freckles a greyer brown and one or two hair-lines 
at the larger end. 

Pale grey-brown densely freckled everywhere with dark, rather . 
rich brown. 

A rather purple -grey ground with very fine freckling of brown 
and with secondary freckles of lavender-grey dominating the general 
tone. This clutch has well-defined rings at the larger end. 

In shape the eggs are broad ovals, while the texture is fine and 
fairly close, many eggs having a slight gloss. 

Thirty eggs average 21-2x16-0 mm.: maxima 22-5x16-3 and 
22-2xiT0mm. : minima 19-6x15-1 and 1 9-8 x 14-9 mm. 



Anthus hodgsoai. 

The Indian Tree -Pipit. 

(1186) Anthus hodgsoni hodgsoni Richmond. 
The Indian Tree- Pipit. 

Anthus hodgsoni hodgsoni, Fauna, B. I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 281. 

Our Indian Tree-Pipit breeds from the Afghan and Baluchistan 
frontiers and from Gilgit through Kashmir to Knman and Garhwal. 
None of my many correspondents in Tibet have ever found nests, 
but Wollaston obtained fledglings at Kama in September, and 
Whistler found it breeding in Lahul, while Osmaston found nests 
still further East in Sikkim. It breeds at all heights between 
8,000 and 13,000 feet or even higher and, perhaps, often also at 
lower elevations. 

Anderson, who was the first to take authentic eggs of this species, 
thus describes the kind of country in which it breeds :— 

" I next encountered the same species in great abundance at 
Furkia, on the banks of the Pindar, close under the glacier, at an 
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elevation of 12,000 feet. My camp here was pitched on solid ice 
and it snowed heavily during the night. £ ' 

" Here, with the enow lying deep on the ground, I found my 
second nest of Anthus maculatus (—hodgsoni), 

" To sum up. Antkus maculatus affects by preference the more 
open grassy slopes in the immediate vicinity of woods, at elevations 
from 7,000 to 12,000 feet ; these open gladea in Northern Kuman 
are thinly covered with trees and overgrown with beautiful thick, 
soft velvety grass, about a foot high, with occasional tussocks, 
especially in the vicinity of sheep pens, sufficiently dense and high 
to afford cover to a hare." 

In Sikkim Osmaston took nests in very similar country, " grassy 
bill-sides, thinly scattered with fir-trees and a few bushes." 

The nests are placed in positions very similar to those cbosen by 
other Pipits, but very often this species builds its nest under some 
overhanging boulder or rock, while at other times it hides it in 
hollows in banks, where it lies snugly screened by bushes, weeds 
or rank grass. In Garhwal, where Whymper found it very common, 
most nests were built in the grazing grounds, surrounded on all 
sides by forest. Here the nests were generally hidden in tufts 
of coarse grass left standing by the cattle, who fed on the softer, 
more luxuriant grass all round them. 

Generally speaking the nest is the same grass -made cup built 
by other Pipits, the outer part of coarse grass, sometimes mixed 
with roots, a twig or two, and perhaps a few leaves at the base. 
Sometimes the nests are well made, stout and neatly lined with 
finer grass ; sometimes they are mere flimsy saucers, the grass 
ill put together and with lining and walls all of the same material. 

The first nest found by Anderson was different to any other 
I can find any record of—" a large massive structure of green 
moss, lined with fine grass-stems." 

The breeding season is June, July and the latter half of May. 
The earliest and latest dates recorded are the 15th May and the 
14th July. 

The eggs number four almost invariably, but three only are 
occasionally laid and once Whymper found five in a nest. 

Tbey are quite typical in appearance hut at once strike one as 
being exceptionally dark. Anderson speaks of finding " blackish 
eggs," and Whymper also notes that they are exceptionally dark 
in colour. 

The red type of epg is quite exceptional and in my own series 
there are only two sucb, one taken fey Buchanan in Kashmir and 
the other by a Russian collector. Whymper, who probably has 
seen ten times the number of nests seen by any other collector, 
never obtained a red clutch. Again blotched or marbled eggs, 
so frequent among those of the common Tree-Pipit, both in the 
red and grey type, are never found among those of the present 
^peoies. 
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At least three out of four clutches give one the impression of 
blackish-grey or blackish-grey- brown eggs. Occasional clutches 
have a pale grey ground definitely blotched with dark grey-brown 
instead of being finely stippled all over. 

In shape the eggs vary from very broad blunt ovals to moderately 
long ovals, slightly compressed at the smaller end. Tbe texture 
is dull and glossless. 

One hundred and twenty eggs average 21-4 X 15-8 mm. : maxima 
23-3x16-0 and 221x170 mm.; minima 200x15-4 and 21-7x 
14-5 mm. 

(1189) AEthus DilghirieDSls Sharpe. 

The Nilgibi Pipit. 

Antkus nilgMriznsis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 283. 

This Pipit seems to be confined to the Nilgiri and Palni Hills, 
where it breeds above 4,000 feet to the highest peaks, but more 
frequently above than under 6,000 feet. 

Since Davison first found its nest and eggs in tbe vicinity of 
Ooty many other naturalists have also done so, the accounts of 
all these agreeing in every detail. I have received specimens 
from Cardew, Howard Campbell, Terry, Wilson, Packard, Williams 
and Betham, in many cases with notes on the nests and their sites. 
These notes may be summed up as follows : — 

The Nilgiri Pipit breeds wherever there are wide open grass 
hill-sides, such as abound on the Nilgiri Hills. Here from about 
0,000 feet up to the summits of the hills the Pipit is common, 
becoming less so on the lower hills and never, so far as bas heen 
yet recorded, descending in Summer below 4,000 feet. The nest 
is invariably placed well in the open and most often is built in among 
the roots of. short grass either on the open hill- side or on some 
bank. Occasionally it is placed in a hollow where tbe bank or 
ground is steepest but, even then, it is always well screened from 
view by grass or weeds. Less often the nest is built at tbe foot 
of some bush, while, even more seldom, it may be hidden under 
a boulder or in a hole or crevice in a rock. 

The nest is always the same, a cup of coarse grass and grass- 
blades fined with finer grass and fine grass -stems. The only 
variation from this has been a nest in which some fragments of 
bracken were used to make the outer walls. 

In size, however, the nest varies considerably ; most nests are 
rather bulky, solidly built cups, the walls tbick and well put together 
and the inner cup deep. Such nests may measure as much as 
6 inches in diameter and 3 in depth, with a cup fully 3 by 1£ inches. 
Some nests, on the other hand, are flimsy, loosely put together 
saucers, occasionally little more than pads consisting of some loose 
grass thrown together to a thickness of half an inch or so. 

Many birds commence to breed in April, and eggs may be found 
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all through May and June, while Cardew took fresh eggs as late 
as the 15th July, 

The full clutch of eggs numbers two or three, the former more 
often than the latter. In appearance they are quite typical Pipits* 
eggs of the finely speckled grey or grey-brown type. Blotched eggs, 
are, however, not rare, the blotches small but showing up well 
against the grey-white ground. I have one pair slightly olive- 
sienna, faintly freckled and blurred with darker sienna-grey. I have 
seen no erythristic eggs of this bird nor any eggs which one could 
call boldly blotched or marbled. 

In shape the eggs are broad to moderate ovals, sometimes slightly 
pointed at the smaller end. The texture is fairly fine and the 
surface glossless or very nearly so. The shells are rather fragile. 

Thirty eggs average 22*1x16*1 mm.: maxima 23 , 5xlC*8 and 
230 x 170 mm. ; minima 19-6 x 14-9 mm. 



Anthus sordidus Riip. 
The Book-Pipit. 

(1190) Anthus sordidus similis Jerdon. 
The Rufous Rock-Pipit. 

Anthus sordidus similis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 285. 

This Pipit inhabits the same geographical area as the preceding, 
being found in the Nilgiri and Palni Hills above 6,000 feet, Bour- 
dillon also records it from Travancore, but the eggs sent to me 
thence by him are much too small to be those of this Pipit,, unless 
abnormal, and are probably those of the Common Indian Pipit, 
Anthus t. rufulus. 

Unlike the Nilgiri Pipit, this species frequents much more rocky, 
bare country. Howard Campbell says : — " These birds frequent 
the most rocky and bare of tbe higher hill-sides, and are never found 
on the wide grass slopes beloved by the Nilgiri Pipit. Moreover, 
whereas the latter bird is comparatively tame and confiding and 
so easy to track to its nest, the present one is very wild, will allow 
no close approach and, unless tbere are chicks or hard-set eggs, 
leaves its nest long before one comes close enough to it to make 
discovery easy. Nor does it huild its nest in among the roots, 
of grass, long or short, or in weeds, all those I have found being 
in holes of, or hollows -under, rocks or boulders or well back in some 
crevice of the same. The nest is a pad or cup of grass fitting into 
the hollow in which it is built. The outer cup is shapeless, rather 
roughly put together and loose, but the inner cup, not more than. 
3 inches in diameter, is neat and of finer stems of grass." 

Except that on rare occasions this Pipit does build its nest in 
among grass or weeds in some natural depression, there is nothing 
one can add to Howard Campbell's account. 
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The breeding season is April and May. Howard Campbell 
took all his eggs between the 2nd and 21st of April, but Miss Cock- 
burn and Betham obtained nests and eggs in May. 

The eggs number one to three, Howard Campbell having taken 
single eggs hard-set. 

As a series they are much more distinctly blotched than are the 
eggs of most Pipits, and I have one quite handsomely blotched and 
another -with an almost black cap at the larger end. In one pair 
of eggs the ground is a pinkish-grey, in all the others pale grey. 
In the pinkish pair there are marblings and hlotches of reddish- 
brown, and in the other eggs the markings vary from specks to 
distinct blotches of dark reddish- brown, brown or purple-black. 
In no egg are the freckles small and numerous enough to make 
it look unicoloured. 

In shape the eggs are broad ovals of typical Pipit texture and 
fragile for their size. 

Ten eggs average 22-8 x 17-0 mm, ; maxima 24-0 X 17-5 mm. ;. 
minima 21-6X16-0 mm. 

Bourdillon's three supposed eggs of this species average only 
19*2x145 mm. 

(1191) Acinus sordldus jerdoni Finseh. 
The Brown Rock- Pipit. 
Anthus sordidus jerdoni, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd. ed. vol, ill, p. 280. 

The Brown Rock-Pipit breeds in the Himalayas at suitable 
elevations from Gilgit, throughout Kashmir, to Garhwal, Kuman, 
Sikkim and South-West Tibet, while Whistler records it as a breeding 
bird in the Salt Range. 

Within the above area this Pipit maybe found breeding at all 
elevations between 4,000 and 8,000 feet, and much lower down 
in the Salt Range. P. Mackinnon also obtained this hird's nests 
and eggs below Mussoorie at something under 4,000 feet, while 
Jease had a clutch in his collection from near Abottabad at about 
3,000 feet. 

This hird, like the preceding, is a dweller in the waste lands, 
preferring rocky slopes with but little vegetation of any kind 
but with plentiful loose rocks and houlders, under which to nest. 
At the same time, though it prefers to tuck its nest away in some 
hole or hollow under, or in, boulders and rocks, it occasionally makes 
it in a depression in the grass under the shelter of some small bush. 

The nest differs in no way from that of the preceding bird, hut 
is not always made of grass alone. Dodsworth (Journ. Bomb. 
Nat. Hist. Soc. vol, xxii, p. 799, 1919) describes one nest as. 
" a shallow cup, composed exteriorly of coarse grass-stems, roots, 
pieces of sticks, with some moss attached here and there to its 
sides, and lined with very fine grasses. It measured : diameter 
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of egg-cavity 3*, depth of same 1-25" ; external diameter 4-25* ; 
thickness of sides -65" ; thickness of bottom -5", It was placed 
in a hole undor a tuft of grass." 

Marshall gives the breeding season as " from May till middle of 
July," and this agrees with the notes- of later collectors. In my 
own series I have eggs taken from the 28th April (Josse) to the 
10th July (A. E. Jones). 

The normal full clutch of eggs is three, rarely four, and some- 
times only two. In appearance they are typical Rock-Pipits' eggs, 
but more handsome and more varied than those of the other races. 
In the series collected by Osmaston there are three clutches, which 
show well the extremes of variation :— 

(1) Ground pale grey-brown richly blotched and speckled with 
dark brown, with secondary inconspicuous markings of lilac-grey 
and neutral tint. 

(2) Ground very pale grey marked with small, rather longitudinal 
blotches of grey and hrownish-grey, more numerous at the larger 
end than elsewhere. 

(3) Ground pale sea-green, profusely spotted and blotched with 
blackisb- brown, and with secondary spots of neutral tint. These 
are exceptionally handsome eggs. 

Every intermediate form of egg to the ahove three may be found, 
the dominant tinge in a series being brown. 

In shape and texture they are normal. 

Forty eggs average 22-7x16-6 mm.: maxima 24-1x17-7 and 
23-6x180 mm. ; minima 210 x 16-3 and 22-5x15-1 mm. 



(1192) Anthus sordidns decaptus Meinertz. 
The Persian Bock-Pipit. 

Antkvs sordidxis dtcaptus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 287. 

This bird, described by Meinertzhagen, occurs in Afghanistan, 
Baluchistan and Sind. Betham and Williams both found it common 
in Quetta. Magrath obtained it nesting on the North -West 
Frontier at Khar, while at Kohat and Kurram Whitehead records 
that " it is a common resident in the district, nesting on the Samana 
in Summer." 

Betham says that this Pipit breeds freely on tbe rocky hare 
hills around Quetta, where it builds a grass cup-uest either in tufts 
of dry burnt grass under bushes or in hollows under rocks, perhaps 
more often the latter. As a rule the nests are well concealed, 
but now and then one comes across one which is very conspicuous, 
being just inside some bolloiv not big enough to hold the complete 
nest or in which the latter is not far enough in to be entirely 
hidden. The nest, too, varies considerably, sometimes heing a 
compact cup of grass well finished off, at other tiir.es a mere pad 
with a depression for the eggs. 
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At Khar Magrath took two eggs partially incubated on the 
4th April, -while Williams and Bethatn found eggs at all dates 
between the 19th April and the 17th July. 

The eggs number two to four, the former number often being 
incubated, while once Betham took a clutch of five. 

In colour the eggs are intermediate between those of the two 
preceding races. Less grey, more brown and slightly more boldly 
marked than the eggs of Attihua s. similis, but less brown and less 
boldly marked than those of A. e, jerdoni. 

Thirty eggs average 23-3 X 16-0 mm. : maxima 25-0 x 17-2 and 
24-9 x 17-4 mm. ; minima 21*5 x 16-4 and 31*5 x 15-2 mm. 

I can find no information in regard to inouhation, how long it 
takes or which sex performs the duty, nor is there anything to show 
how or by whom the nest is huilt. 



Anthus richardi Vieill. 
The Siberian Long-clawed, or Richard's, Putt. 

{1194) Anthus richardi thermophilus* Jerdon. 
The Daubian, or Blyth's, Pipit. 

Anthus richardi godlew&kii, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 289. 
Anthus richardi thermophilus, ibid, vol, viii, p. 661. 

Stegmann, who says that this bird is a race of campestris, not of 
richardi, found it breeding in Transbaikalia, and it possibly breeds, 
thence to Mongolia. It has been reported as breeding in the Shan 
States, and I have taken numerous nests and eggs in the Khasia 
Hills in Assam. 

I found this Pipit breeding in considerable numbers on three 
of the highest ridges in the Khasia Hills, and nowhere else. The 
birds bred only between 5,600 and 6,200 feet, except on one occasion, 
wh'en I took a nest, trapping both birds, at about 5,000 feet. 
For nesting purposes the Pipits almost invariably selected sites 
on the South side of tbe ridges, i. e., tbat most protected from wind 
and also having the most sun. The nests were huilt as a rule 
between fiity and a couple of feet from the top of the ridges, whioh 
were nowhere very steep and were covered with a dense, short, 
coarse grass varying from 4 to 10 inches high. The open spaces 
were anything from two or three hundred yards across and 
about the same in length, to one long stretch of nearly 3 miles 

* This bird is now often accepted as being a race of Anihua eomptslris. 
Stegmann (' Birds of South -East Transbaikalia'} says that both Anthus r. richardi 
and Anthus campestris godlewskii breed in the same area, and cannot, therefore, 
be the same species. I do not consider the matter yet solved. The Assam 
breeding birds are so very closely like typical richardi and not campeatria 
that, at any rate for the present, I retain them as a race of richardi. 

VOL. TU. L 
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which averaged from balf a mile to a mile across. The hirds 
indifferently chose big or small areas in which to breed. Most 
nests were well away from the Pine-forests which surrounded 
all the open spaees, but rarely one might be found in among the 
bracken growing just outside the edge of the forest. 

Nests were generally situated in among the roots of coarse grass 
-where some of the tufts grew longer than usual. I do not know 
if the depressions were natural or not, but they gave one the 
impression that they had been, in part at any rate, made or 
improved by the birds. Sometimes a nest might be found under, 
or half under, some projecting ledge, root or stone, and a rather 
favourite site was just underneath the extreme top of the ridge, 
where it curled over, so to speak, forming a roof to the place in 
which the nest had been built. 

I have often seen nests in hollows, or half hidden in holes in banks, 
but I have never seen one in a hole in a rock. 

Most nests are very carefully concealed, but the birds sit close 
and the males often give away the position of the nest by their 
■courtship display near the hen when she is sitting. The little 
■cock, starting from some point of vantage such as a high boulder, 
top of a bank or some similar height, launches himself into the 
air, rising quickly and almost perpendicularly for about 50 feet, 
after which he spreads his wings stiff and wide, merely quivering 
the tips, and glides to the gronnd in a circular or zig-zag motion, 
his feathers, especially those of the rump, all puffed up and his 
tail widespread. This performance he will often carry out repeatedly, 
singing both white in the air and after he reaches the ground. 

The breeding season is well defined, and all my eggs have been 
taken in May and June except a few, possibly second nests, in July. 

I never found Anthus t. ruftdus breeding on these high ridges, 
though the bird was exceedingly common on the lower hills and 
up to 5,000 feet. 

A Pipit, which may be the present bird, is said to breed at 
8,000 feet in the Naga Hills, where tbey have been deforested for 
■cultivation and the abandoned cultivation has become wide 
stretches of grass- land. 

The number of eggs laid is three or four, usually f our, and I once 
took a clutch of five. 

Normally the eggs are a pale grey or sienna-grey, with rather 
ill-defined blotching of grey-brown, sienna-brown < r dark brown. 

These markings are, as a rule, fairly well and thickly distributed 
over the whole surface, though the ground is never obliterated. 
In some eggs the blotches are reduced to freckles, but only extremely 
rarely do they become at all large or conspicuous. The clutch 
of five referred to above is very curious, and had I not found it 
myself and in a country where no Wagtail exists I should have 
taken them to be eggs of the latter bird. In colour they are a very 
-pale French -grey marked faintly with darker grey. Another clutch 
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of four has the ground practically pure white speckled with blackish- 
brown and neutral tint and with a few large blotches of the former 
colour. Yet another has the ground practically white with dense 
blotches of deep red-brown at the larger end, forming a ring in one 
egg and caps in the two others. 

Seventy eggs average 21-0x16-1 mm.: maxima 22'4xl61 
and 21-2x17-5 mm. ; minima 18*0xl5*l mm. 

(1195) Anthus rlchardi rufulus Vieill, 
The Indian Pipit. 

AtiHius richardi rufulus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, in, p. 290. 

This Pipit ifl found over the whole of India and Ceylon and all 
Burma as far South as, but not including, Tenasserim. Ceylon 
birds are small and rather ditrk, and with more material might 
possibly be divided from the Indian bird. Ticehurst thinks this 
form is nearer the Malayan than the Indian bird, Ticehurst also 
says it is fairly common in Southern Sind and that he has had 
specimens sent him from the North. It ascends the Western 
Himalayas to 6,000 feet, but in the Assam Hills seldom occurs 
much over 4,000 feet, though I have known odd pairs breed up to 
5,000 feet. 

The Indian Pipit breeds always in the open, but otherwise the 

situation varies greatly. Apparently my own experiences cover 

all that is. to be said on this point, so that it is needless to quote 

others. I have personally taken nests in tbe following types of 

^places : — 

(1) In wide stretches of sun-grass land, where the grass was any- 
thing from 2 to 5 feet high, but in such places the birds always 
selected the lowest patches of grass, and preferred building their 
nests at the edges of these or beside tracks, both human and animal, 
running through them. 

(2) Open country covered with short grass, scrub and, sometimes, 
with quite bare patches of ground, either muddy or stony. 

(3) On tbe dividing banks of rice cultivation which are well 
covered with grass and weeds. 

(4) On the grass verges of roada, main, medium or small. 

(5) In cultivated tracts bearing low dry crops , 

Nine nests out of ten will he found placed in among the roots 
of grass-tufts, large enough and tall enough to give them complete 
concealment. Generally a hollow, sometimes quite a deep one, 
is scratched out by the birds to receive the nest but, at other times, 
they are satisfied with placing their nests as low down in among 
the roots as possible without any prior scratching out. Other 
nests are placed in tangles of weeds and briars, at the foot of bushes 
or, less often, hidden or half hidden under logs, clods of earth 
or even under stones and rocks, though this is very exceptional, 

l2 
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They do not seek seclusion, and I have frequently seen the nest 
built -within a few feet of where passers-by are continuous. One^ 
nest I saw was built by a main road and within 2 feet of stables 
holding ponies for a tonga service. The female was, in fact, dis- 
turbed from her nest by ill-mannered tonga ponies pushing the 
tonga almost on to it. Other nests I have seen beside footpaths. 
constantly used by the villagers, who passed within inches of them. 
The normal nest is a cup, generally fairly deep, made of grass,, 
grass-roots and fibre, the inside neatly lined with fine stems of grass, 
but never very thick. Barely in the lining there may be placed a few 
horse- or cattle-hairs, though never in any great quantity. Some- 
times, as in nests found in Ceylon by Phillips, most of the material 
consists of fine scraps of paddy-straw gleaned from the adjoining 
fields. In many nests fine grass-roots alone are used, these nests 
being generally very compact and well made. In others grass-blades 
predominate, and these are often rather loosely put together. Most 
nests measure somewhere between 3| and 4£ inches across the 
upper diameter and are about 2 inches in external depth. The 
egg-cavity is about 2J inches in diameter and varies from less than 
J inch to over 1J. Some nests are protected by a canopy, which 
is raised up on either side of the nest or, more rarely, brought 
right overhead, the grasses bent into proper position but not inter- 
laced. Occasionally this canopy seems to be the result more or 
less of accident, the grass being pushed into place as the birds 
construct their nests but, sometimes at all events, the canopy 
is obviously built by the birds. Building, as the birds do, often 
in very exposed positions, it is noticeable that the majority of nests 
are so placed that they get all the protection possible from. wind 
and driving rain and also from the hottest sun. This is not so 
obvious where the nests are built in fairly thick cover, bnt is more 
so when the nests are built in scanty grass or under clods of earth 
in cultivated fields. 

Some nests are approached by a tunnel in the grass, a charac- 
teristic of this bird referred to hy Colonel Butler and one I have 
often seen myself. Sometimes in beaten-down grass the tunnel 
may be over a foot in length, while I have seen one nearly 2 feet 
long which led to a nest so completely enclosed that there were 
no other means by which the bird could have entered or left it. 

The breeding season everywhere seems to be April, May and 
June, but a good many birds breed in the end of Idareh and few 
others up to the end of July. Inghs has taken nests with eggs 
in September, but these are exceptional and were probably second 
broods, though, normally, I do not think the birds are double- 
brooded. 

The eggs number three or four, very rarely five or two only. 
Up to 1906 I had a record of 300 nests containing eggs or chicks,, 
and of these nearly 200 contained three eggs or young, four con- 
tained five eggs, tw'o contained only two young and one two eggs- 
and the rest held four. 
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The eggs vary greatly. The most common type has a pale grey 
or buff ground or, much more rarely, a pale greenish ground. The 
markings consist of fine primary speckles of blackish- brown with 
secondary ones of grey. In eggs with a buff ground the spots are 
generally browner and more blurred. In some eggs the markings 
are numerous everywhere, and in some more so at tbe larger end, 
where they may form indefinite caps. 

I have seen only one clutch in which, the markings are sufficiently 
blurred and numerous to give the impression of almost unicoloured 
eggs, and this one is so pale and grey that it is more like tbe eggs 
of the Grey Wagtails. Occasional clutches are very deeply and 
handsomely marked, and I have one which has a white ground 
with numerous hig and small blotches of red-brown. 

The typical shape is a broad oval, blunt at the smaller end, wbile 
some eggs tend to be moderate ovals and others to be exceptionally 
broad. 

On. hundred and. twenty-five eggs average 20-2x15-4 mm.: 
maxima 21-8x15-1 and 19-9x16-4 mm. ; minima 18-0x15-0 
. and 190x14*3 mm. 



(1106) Anthus richardi malayensls Eyton. 

The Malay Pipit. 
Anthus richardi malayensls. Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 292. 

Within our limits this Pipit breeds only in Tenasserim, but it is 
very common in Siam from Bangkok Southwards, extending through 
the Malay Peninsula to Lombok and Timor. 

Tbere are no accounts of this bird breeding within our limits, 
though it must do so. Herbert and Williamson found it breeding 
•commonly in Southern Siam, and give the following account of its 
nidification : — 

" The nest is situated in the middle of a paddy-field, or in any 
case well away from the banks which divide the fields. It -is built 
in a cup-shaped hollow in the ground, and is generally under the 
cover of a root of growing gross, which gives it a fair amount of 
protection. Tbe nest is made during the hot weather, so quite 
a lot of scratching and pecking is necessary to excavate the hole 
in the hard earth. Dry grass is the material mostly used for the 
construction, though roots and buffalo- hairs are occasionally 
employed for the lining. There is considerable variation in the 
extent of the nest, as it is sometimes quite thick, with a covering 
in the form of a partially domed top, though more often it is 
a scanty affair, and I have even found the eggs in a deep cup-shaped 
hollow with only a few odd pieces of grass on the sides. I have 
no notes to show when the nesting season commences, hut nesting 
is in full swing early in May. It really finishes by the end of June, 
though a few odd nests may be found in July, and I have had a clnteh 
of eggs as late as the 26th July." 
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To this I may add that Williamson took a nest with three egga 
on the 16th April. 

The eggs, of which I have a magnificent series from Williamson 
and Herbert, cannot possibly be differentiated from those of our 
Indian bird, while the full clutch consists of three or four eggs, 
generally three. , 

One hundred eggs average 20*1 X 15-3 mm, : maxima 21*9x 16*0 
and 196x161 mm. ; minima 18-4 X 150 and 20*0 X 14-5 nun. 

Eggs of the Philippine bird from the Wolfe collection are very 
pale, with well-defined rings at the larger end, and are also much 
bigger, twelve eggs averaging 21-2x16*3 mm.; while they run 
up to 22*3 mm. in length and 17-0 mm. in breadth, 

(1200) Anthus roseatus Hodgs. 
The Vinous- bkeastbd Pipit. 

Avihus roseolas, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd e<J. vol, iii, p. 295. 

Hodgson's Pipit, by which name this bird has hitherto been « 
known, breeds from Afghanistan and Turkestan, throughout the 
Himalayas, to Kansu, Eastern Tibet, Yunnan and the Northern 
Shan States. In the Southern Himalayas it is common through- 
out Kuman, Garhwal and the Simla States, 

This Pipit has been recorded as hreeding at 4,500 feet and, perhaps,, 
may do so on very rare occasions in certain localities, but normally 
its breeding range is from 10,000 to 15,000 feet. The only note 
recorded of its breeding in Hume's ' Nests and Eggs ' is that of 
Thompson's native-taken nest (probably quite correct) in Garhwal, 
and by Mandelli in the Dolaka district of Nepal. Even now, 
though its breeding habits are so well known, written records- 
are rare and meagre. Whitehead ([his, 1909, p. 244) writes : — 
" This species nests freely on the Safed Koh from 11,000 to 
13,000 feet. I found two nests in June, both under stones, per- 
fectly concealed, and well and solidly constructed of roots and 
grass. In one case I surprised the bird excavating the hollow 
under a stone for its nest." Ward took its nest in theLiddar Valley 
at 10,000 feet, Whymper found numerous nests in Garhwal 
between 11,500 and 13,000 feet and, finally, Steen, Kennedy and 
others all found it breeding in some numbers in Tibet. 

It is a rare breeding bird in Ladak but, according to Meinertz- 
hagen (Ibis, 1927, p. £03) breeds in great numbers on the Deosai 
Plain, N.W. of Ladak, between 12,000 and 14,000 feet. 

Whymper 's notes on the series of eggs sent to me by him may be 
summed up as follows, and give a good description of its haunts 
and nest. He says :— r" This bird is common in the Nila and other 
valleys in Garhwal above 11,000 and up to 13,000 or rather more. 
It keeps almost entirely to open hill-sides covered with grass and 
flowers, sometimes also dotted about with bushes, but is never 
found in the wooded portions. As a rule the nest is built in tussocks 
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of grass, placed on the ground in a depression among, the roots ^ 
either a natural one or scratched out by the birds for their nest. 
Rarely I have found the nest under a rock or in a hollow in a bank 
where it can be hidden by the surrounding weeds and grass. The 
nest seems to be always a cup made of grass and lined with still 
finer grass." 

A. E. Osmaston found one nest lined with the coarse hair of 
the musk-deor. 

Occasionally bracken, leaves and roots are worked into the nest 
with the grass and, rarely, the walls are raised and prolonged to form 
a canopy just like that sometimes made by the common Indian 
Pipit. The nests are larger than those of that bird and the inner 
cup averages about 3 inches across by 1 to 1-J inch deep. 

The birds breed late and the earliest eggs I have are a clutch 
of Whymper's taken on the Cth of June, while the latest of which 
I have any record is the 13th July, taken in Tibet. The normal 
full clutch is four, but I have two fives taken by "Whymper in 
Garhwal and one five from Gyantse. On the other hand, Ward 
found a c/3 well incubated. 

In appearance the eggs are typical Pipits', but are, on the whole, 
dark and minutely speckled. I have one clutch of three of which 
the markings are so fine that the eggs appear to be a unicoloured 
olive-brown with a rather darker cap. Most eggs are either grey 
or brownish-buff in ground-colour, and are speckled in the first 
type with dark grey-brown and lavender and in the second with rich 
brown. Occasionally one gets clutches with a white or pale grey 
ground fairly boldly speckled and blotched with blackish- brown, 
the marks contrasting strongly with the ground. Between the 
darkest eggs and these latter every intermediate type may be 
found, though the darker greatly predominate. Rings or caps 
are generally present and in one clutch of pale yellow-grey eggs- 
the markings are confined to dense confluent rings of almost black. 

One hundred eggs average 22-0 x 15-6 mm. : maxima 24-1 x 15-& 
and 21-3x16-4 mm. ; minima 19-5x14-6 and 20-7 X 14-4 mm. 



(1204) Oreocorys sylvanus (Hodgs.). 
The Uplahd Pipit. 

Oreocorys sylvanus, Fauno B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 209. 

The Upland Pipit is a common breeding species in the Outer 
Himalayas from Afghanistan and Kashmir to Garhwal at elevations 
between 4,000 and 8,000 feet. It bas been recorded from Sikkim, 
but must be a rare bird there, as Stevens never met with it. From 
Sikkim Eastwards there is no record of its occurrence except in 
Yunnan, where it was obtained by Forrest on the Lichiang Range 
at 10,000 feet. 

Dodsworth and Jones found this Pipit common in the Simla 
States between 5,000 and 7,000 feet, while Hume took eggs in th& 
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same hills at 4,000 feet. Rattray, Buchanan and others found it 
equally common round Murree and the Galis, where Rattray took 
one nest at about 9,000 feet, exceptionally high. Mackinnon, 
on the other hand, obtained nests near Mussooric below 4,000 feet, 
and Whitehead says it is resident and common in the Samana 
from 4,000 feet upwards. 

This fine Pipit frequents open grass-land, sometimes such as 
is all covered by pasture, at other times, and perhaps in preference, 
sloping hillsides and uplands where much of the ground is rocky 
and bare. In Garhwal Osmaston (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. 
vol. xxviii, p. 153, 1921) writes : — " This Pipit occurs in considerable 
numbers practically throughout the hills. Steep grassy slopes 
interspersed with bushes or broken up by rocky ground are its 
favourite haunts, and it is also common in open chir- (Pinus 
longifolia) forest where there is always abundauce of grass." 

In Simla Jones found its nest, in the sa-me kind of forest, open 
pine, but in most cases it breeds in quite open spaces, building 
its nest either under a stone or rock or in among the roots of a tuft 
of coarse grass. < 

The nest is a cup, often a mere pad, of coarse grass and grass- 
hents lined roughly with finer grasses. Occasionally the nest is 
fairly well made and the materials compact and well put together, 
but in most the grass is so loosely interwoven that it comes to pieces 
as soon as it is removed. It is always well concealed and, even if 
placed at the entrance to a hollow under a stone, it is always more 
or less protected by a tuft of grass or a few weeds. 

The breeding -season is May and June, but Osmaston took a nest 
with eggs as early as the 13th April hi Garhwal, whilo Jones in 
Simla and Rattray in Murree have also taken eggs in the first week 
in July. They are not, however, double- brooded. 

The eggs number three to five and are just like those of Avdhua 
sordidus. The ground is generally white to pale grey or, rarely, 
buffy stone-colour, and they are covered with numerous freckles 
and small blotches of grey-brown, reddish-brown or purple-brown, 
with underlying secondary blotches of grey. In a few eggs the 
markings are more numerous at the larger end and comparatively 
sparse elsewhere, but I have no eggs which show definite caps 
or zones, except one clutch of three which has a buff ground with 
rather large purplish blotches in a ring round the larger end. 

In shape they are broad ovals, rarely rather longer and somewhat 
pointed ; the texture coarse but fairly close, a few eggs having 
a faint gloss. 

Thirty eggs average 22-6 x 17-5 mm.: maxima 24*0x172 and 
22'S X 182 mm. ; minima 21-4 x 17-9 and 22-5 X 17-0 mm . A clutch 
of very small eggs taken by Jones, who flushed the bird off the nest, 
has one egg measuring only 20-2x15-0 mm,, the other three being 
little bigger. 
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Family ALAVDIDM 

(Larks). 

Algernon alaudipes (Desf.). 
The Desert Lark. 

(1205) Alsemon alaudipes doriae Satvacl. 
The Persian Desert- Lark. 

Alcemon alaudipes dorice, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ad. vol. iii, p. 304. 

This big Lark is found from Mesopotamia. Persia, Afghanistan 
and Baluchistan to Sind and Cutch. 

As Ticehurst writes (Ibis, 1923, p. 11) : — This is " pre- 
eminently a desert bird, and is only found in the barest, moat open 
plains, both sandy and stony, veritable howling -wildernesses, 
or among the undulating sand-hills where a few straggling tamarisk 
tots, ' lani ' (Sueda) or marram glass help temporarily to stay the 
drift. Everywhere where these conditions obtain this bird may 
be found, and is resident from the North Sind frontier to the Runn 
of Cuteh, west to the Habb River and east to the E. Narra." 

J. C. Francis was the first person to obtain the nest of this bird 
in Sind and then Scrope Doig also found it breeding between the 
Narra and Hyderabad districts. Bell and Betham later found 
many nests, and the former in a letter to me gives a most interesting 
account of its nidification which amplifies that of Francis and 
Scrope Doig : — 

" They are not rare about Karachi but are scattered over a vast 
extent of ground. They breed in the desert, where there are no 
trees and little vegetation beyond stunted tamarisk and Sueda- 
bushes with scatterod tufts of withered grass. Hero, if the male 
is watched for, the nest will soon be foiind, as ho displays con- 
stantly in the breeding season and, within a very little distance 
of where he alights after his display, the nest will be found. 
Nor, when once one knows what to look for, is it in the least difficult 
to find. Scattered about over the plains and sand-hills are numerous 
little hillocks, each crowned by a scrubby bush or two, the basal 
half buried in the sand and the flat top mixed with wind-blown 
debris. Here the Desert-Lark builds his large untidy nest of 
gra^s, leaves and soft twigs on a basis of larger twigs, roots and 
drift. The lining is of finer grasses, roots and twigs mixed with 
a few feathers. The nest is generally placed on the shady side 
of the bush, but sometimes right in the middle on the top, where 
there is no shade at all. The bird has no real song, but before 
rising on his aerial display utters two loud whistling notes, then 
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three others in a lower key, and finally, as he flutters up into the 
air and descends again with widespread wings, heutters a continuous 
little tee -tee -tee, starting on the highest note and then continuing 
in a descending scale. Occasionally he utters this little attempt 
at a song when perched on a hush." 

Francis says of the nest found hy him that it " was large, placed 
in the sand, from outside twig to outside twig a foot across. It was 
composed of, first a layer of small branches, and then a deep circular 
cup, somewhat like an English Thrush's nest." 

The breeding season is May and June, but a clutch of eggs taken 
by Buchanan near Dehra Ismail Khan was found on the 26th April, 
while one taken by Harington Bulkly's native collector, who shot 
the hird off the nest, contained three eggs on the I9th August. 
In Iraq Cox and Cheesman obtained this bird's nest and three 
eggs very hard set on the 5th June, 

The eggs number two or three. The ground is white, very rarely 
tinged with cream or buff. Some eggs are minutely speckled with 
dark reddish-brown and with secondary pin-points of lavender, 
sparse everywhere except in a dense ring round the larger end. < 
Other eggs have the marks larger and paler and less numerous but 
distributed as in the other eggs, only with the zone far less defined. 
They are the least heavily marked of all Larks' eggs found within 
the area treated in this work, this, with their large size, separating 
them from all others. 

In shape they are long ovals, in no case very pointed. The texture 
is coarse and not very close, the surface glossless and the shells 
very fragile. 

Thirty eggs average 23-7x17-2 mm.; maxima 25-9x17-6 and 
25-6 X 18-3 mm. ; minima 22- X 16-7 mm. 

The female alone incubates, hut there appears to be nothing 
on record as to which sex builds the nest. 

Many nests are said to be destroyed in sandstorms, the nests 
and eggs being buried in the sand. 

Otocoris alpestrls (Linn.). 
The Hobned Lark. 

(1207) Otocoris alpestris loDgirostris * Moore. 
The Long-billed Hobned Labk. 

Otocoris alpeetris longirostris, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 309. 

The Long-billed Horned Lark extends from the Afghan and 
Baluchistan frontiers, through Kashmir, to Ladak, where it meets 
and merges into 0. a. dwest, the Tihetan race. 

* MeinertzhageH haa notes on the distribution of the races of O. alpzstris 
in ' The Ibia,' 1927, pp. 399-102. 
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The Horned Larka are birds of very high elevations, breeding 
from 11,500 feet up to 15,000 feet or perhaps even higher. 

Osmaston (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxxi, p. 194, 1926) 
describes the kind of country in -which these birds breed. He 
found it common in the Dras and Suru Valleys in Ladak. Sanku 
and the country round, he says (p. 153), is " a village on an 
extensive flat above the Suru River with much cultivation, inter- 
sected by irrigation channels, waste land between fields being 
occupied by dense patches of the Ladakh thorn. There are also 
a good many Willow- trees." He then adds : — " The country round 
Suru is quite similar to that at Sanku. A joint colony of the Short- 
toed Lark and the Long-billed Horned Lark was discovered about 
1,000 feet above the camp (10,600 feet). The type of locality 
which these birds select for breeding purposes is a gentle mountain 
slope covered witb scattered Artemisia and TrolUm plants. Nests 
are placed in the shelter of an often tiny plant of one of these species. 

" There is the full complement of eggs, and not infrequently 
two only are laid." 

Whitehead obtained a fine series of the nest and eggs of this- 
Lark on the North-West Frontier, nearly all in the Khagan Valley, 
of which he gives an account in the Journal of the Bombay Nat. 
Hist. Soc. (vol. xxiii, p. 108, 1914);— 

" It is not uncommon at the head of tbe Valley above 11,500 feet. 
The nest is merely a hollow scantily lined with grass and vegetable 
down. Nine nests in all were found with eggs. Tbe full clutch 
is two and occasionally three. Whilst watching the first nest " [this 
contained two and a Cuckoo's egg] " the hen returned and at once 
set to work to remove the eggs by carefully rolling them down the- 
slope with her bill. This also happened at another nest, 

" This Lark is extremely hardy ; by mid-June many clutches 
had already been hatched out even up at 13,000 feet when clear 
of snow. On June 26th, at the top of the Babusar Pass, at 
13,580 feet, a blizzard -swept spot, we found a nest containing 
three young — two of these were dead, evidently killed by the 
blizzard which had been raging for twelve bours almost on end — 
the parents were still busily getting food for the survivor. 

" Some 5 yards from another nest was found a single egg, 
but not one "of the Lark's as it was smaller and nearly g lossless. 
It must I think be a Cuckoo's (C, canorus telephonus), as this species, 
was very common in these parts." 

Later tbe egg was sent to me for inspection and proved to be the 
Cuckoo's, as expected. 

From the above it is shown that the breeding season commences 
in the last week of May or first week in June and continues up 
to about the middle of July. 

The number of eggs laid is two, rarely three. Buchanan found 
four in a nest be took at Gulmarg on the 23rd June, and these 
eggs seem quite typical, but the nest he describes as " a mere pad 
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of moss, feathers and hair, about 18", under a rock." In the same 
letter he says he saw both male and female quite close. 

The eggs are in colour a very pale stone or yellowish-stone, very 
^finely stippled with light reddish- brown, so fine that many eggs 
appear unicoloured, witb a hazy ring round the larger end. In some 
eggs the markings are rather larger and more definite, with the 
ring better defined and, occasionaDy, the ground is pale grey with 
small dark grey or brownish-grey blotches scattered over the 
whole surface and with the usual denser ring at the larger end. 

Twenty-two eggs, eliminating those from Ladak, which may he 
either Umgtrostris or elwesi, from Kashmir Westwards average 
24-9x17-1 mm. : maxima 26-2 X 17-7 and 24-2 X18-0 mm. ; minima 
23-5X1C-5 and 24-1x16-1 mm. 

The surface is finer and more glossy than in the eggs of tbe 
Aiiikus species and the texture much more close. 

The shape is decidedly long oval but the smaller end very slightly 
■compressed, 

(1208) Otoeoris alpestris elwesi Moore. 
The Tibetan Horned Lark. 
Otocoris alpeMria elwesi, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 310. 

The material obtained by Meinertzhagen, Ludlow and others 
.sbows that the range of this Horned Lark may be taken as East 
of the Tao Kar, Tso Moriri and Paniong Lakes in Ladak to Sikkim, 
Nepal and West and South Tibet. 

This Horned Lark is extremely common on the hills above the 
Gyantse Plain, whence eggs were first sent to JDresser in 1905 by 
Capt. R. Steen. With the eggs was sent a note to tbe effect that 
the bird was a common one, laying three or four eggs in a flimsy 
nest of grass. 

Since then I have had numerous eggs of this fine Lark sent me 
by Captain Steen and his numerous successors in Tibet. In many 
cases the eggs have been accompanied by nests and parent birds 
with plentiful notes. A summary of tbe notes, principally Steen's 
and Kennedy's, is tho following : — This Horned Lark is very 
common on the hills above Gyantse from 13,000 feet upwards, but 
much less so in the Gyantse Plain wbere few birds breed. They 
keep to the bare stony hill-sides or desert plateau, where there 
is little vegetation beyond patches of dry burnt-up grass and 
a few odd bushes of a very thorny nature and some Tibetan furze. 
Here the birds breed from tbe middle of May to the end of July, 
building their nests on the ground in depressions under some small 
bush or a tuft of coarse grass. Generally they are fairly well 
concealed, but now and then one comes on a very conspicuous nest. 

The nests which have been sent to me vary considerably. One 
was quite a good pad of goats' hair and feathers, mostly of 
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Sand-Grouse and Snow-Cock, with a few roots and pieces of coarse- 
grass and with a good deal of soft vegetable down mixed with the 
other materials, as well as forming a lining inside. Another nest con- 
sisted of a little grass and roots, very loosely put together and lined 
with cotton-down. Most nests are like this latter in description, but 
I have been told that other nests are so small and ill-put together 
that they stand no handling at all and fall to pieces when removed. 

The nest seems to be always placed in a hollow of some kind, 
often in a Yak's footprint, under shelter of some low scrubby bush 
or tuft of coarse grass. The birds are never found breeding in th& 
cultivated areas. 

The full complement of eggs varies from two to four; perhaps 
three more often than any otber number and two more often than 
four. They are exactly like the eggs of the preceding bird, and 
individual eggs could not possibly be discriminated. As a series 
they are much more grey ratber than yellow- stone, and they are 
less unicoloured and more distinctly blotched. I have one clutch 
of four which has a grey ground quite boldly, almost handsomely, 
speckled and blotched with dark grey-brown and reddish- brown. 
Another clutch of three appears to be unicoloured dark sienna- 
brown, with blackish- brown caps at the larger end. 

As in the eggei of tbe Long-billed Horned Lark, most eggs show 
quite a definite zone of darker colour at the bigger end. 

Eighty eggs average 23-9 X 16-6 mm, : maxima 25-1 X 17-3 and 
25*0 x 17-5 mm. ; minima 23-0 x 16-7 and 24-3 X 160 mm. 

Among the birds said to have been shot off or trapped on the 
nest I have had two males sent me, so it is to be presumed that 
the male occasionally helps in incubation. Certainly both birds 
assist in making the nest, though the female seems to do most 
of the work. 

(1209) Melanooorypha maxima Gould. 

The Long-billed Calandra Lark. 

Melanocorypha -maxima, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol, iii, p. 311. 

This large Lark breeds from the Koko-Nur to Kansu, South 
to Tibet and Sikkim. 

The only note recorded about its breeding witbin our limits 
or in Tibet, next door to us, is that of Ludlow (Ibis, 1928, 
p. 71) : — " I have seen this bird both in winter and summer in 
suitable localities in the vicinity of upland lakes. They favour 
hillocky marshy land, covered with a stunted sedge-growth, and 
hreed in such situations in June, The nest is a mere hollow on 
a hillock, lined with grass. The normal clutch is two or three. 
The eggs are very elongate and of a very dark brown colour. Five 
eggs average 29*3 x 18-5 mm." 

In 1922 I arranged for some Tibetans to go to Hram-tso to get 
me a series of the eggs of Larua brunneicephalus, and these men 
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eent me a few other skins, nests and eggg. Among them was 
a akin, nest and two eggs of this Lark together with the following 
note from Mr, Macdonald, who arranged the expedition for me ; — 
" The men said the eggs were laid in this nest under a clump of 
dead grass and furze on the mud shores of Hram-tso. The nest 
unfortunately hroke to pieces when they lifted it up, hut I put 
it in the box to show you. The skin has gone quite had." 

The nest consisted of less than a handful of dry grass. The skin 
was quite sufficient to enable me to determine it to be of this 
species. The two eggs are a very dark grey-brown, the ground 
grey with innumerable freckles and tiny blotches of grey-brown 
and reddish -brown, almost obliterating the whole surface. In shape 
they are long ovals, the texture is fine for the size of the egg and 
the surface faintly glossy. They measure 301 x 190 mm. and 
29-0x19-0, giving an average for the seven eggs of 29-23 Xl8-64mm. 

The eggs sent me were said to have been taken on the 25th July 
at an elevation of about 14,000 feet. 



Alauda arvensis * Linn. 
The Sky-Lark. 

(1211) Alauda arvensis cinerascons Ehmcke. 
The Eastern Sky-Lakk, 

Alauda arvensis dulcivox. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ©d. vol. viii, p. 315. 
Alauda arvensis tinerascens, ibid. vol. viii, p. 663. 

The actual status of thisLark is very difficult to define, as additional 
races have heen named from Central Asia. It appears, however, 
to be the form breeding in Western Siberia, Turkestan, Tianschan, 
Pamirs, Gilgit, Afghanistan and Baluchistan, occurring within 
our limits on the frontiers of the two last-mentioned countries. 

I believe also that the Larks obtained by Whitehead and 
Harington in the Kurram Valley helong to the present race. 

In his article ou the " Birds of Kohat and Kurram " Whitehead 
only refers to the large form of Sky-Lark as a winter visitor, hut 
later he found it breeding at 10,000 feet and told Harington, who 
also obtained a nest at Basal, Kurram Valley, 10,000 feet. 

Fulton says it is resident about Chitral between 5,000 and 
10,000 feet, and Marshall, Betham and Williams all say a large form 
of Sky-Lark is resident and breeds on the hills above Quetta, 

* When writing the ' Fauna of India * I came to the conclusion that it was 
advisable to separate the group into two species, a conclusion I see no reason 
to reconsider. On the other hand, dulcivox of Brooks, revived by Ticehurst, 
is preoccupied, as is guttata of the same author, and these must be changed 
to ein&ra&cens of Ehmcke and Iha^naTwm of Meinertzhagon (mde vol. viii, 
jsupra). 
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Whitehead's and Harington's eggs, now in my collection, were 
taken on the 20th July and 30th June respectively, and each nest 
contained three eggs. Those taken hy Whitehead are of the 
Otocoris type, long yellow-brown eggs almost unicoloiired, but the 
female was shot off the nest, so there can be no mistake. The eggs 
taken by Harington are like typical English Sky-Larks, pale 
greenish-grey ground with profuse freckles of darker grey-hrown, 
forming rings at the larger end. 

They measure from 23-1x16-8 to 25-1x16-8 mm,, too large 
to be the eggs of A. g. lhamarum (—guttata), the only other Lark 
possibly breeding in the same area. 

(1212) Alauda arvensis inopinata Bianchi. 
The Tibetan Sky-Labk, 

Alaudd arvenHs iTiopinaki, J?auna B- I.* Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 316. 

The Tibetan Sky-Lark is found throughout Central, South and 
Eastern Tibet into the mountains of West and Central China. 

Stevens did not observe any form of arvensis in Sikkim, but 
St. J. Hickley «saw Larks breeding in open country North of 
Gnatong, though he unfortunately failed to obtain specimens. 
Sooner or later it is sure to be found breeding on the highlands 
near Tibet, so I include its nidification in this work. In Tihet 
in suitable places it is a very common bird. 

Ludlow (Ibis, 1928, p, 72) writes : — " This bird is exceedingly 
common on the Gyantse Plain at all times of the year. It also 
occurs throughout the year at higher elevations provided there 
are fields and some attempt at cultivation. It does not inhahit 
waste lands. 

" A few hegin to soar towards the end of February, but it is not 
until April comes that this hahit becomes general. Thence 
onwards right through the summer the whole Gyantse Valley 
rings with their song. 

" The breeding season is a very protracted one, and I have taken 
eggs from early June till early September. Nests are always well 
concealed. Sometimes they are placed in the middle of barley- 
fields, sometimes amidst clumps of the heautiful Tihetan Iris 
(Iris ensata), and sometimes in long grass on the hanks separating 
the fields. Clutches vary from three to four, more often the former," 

Notes sent me with a long series of eggs from Tibet descrihe 
the nests as rather well-made cups of grass, fine roots and some- 
times a few weed-stems, leaves etc. well lined with fine grass and 
placed on the ground in long grass, weeds or growing crops, generally 
the latter. Remains of nests sent to me agree with this description, 
in fact they seem to be just replicas of those of the English Sky-Lark. 

The eggs, as Ludlow says, number three or four, hut I have also 
& few fives, though such are exceptional. 
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In colour they are wonderfully constant. The ground is a pale 
grey, rarely tinged with fawn or buff, and they are freely freckled 
all over with rather grey-brown, the markings nearly always more 
numerous at the larger end, occasionally forming caps or zones. 
Underlying are secondary freckles of lavender, hardly visible 
without a glass. A few clutches are more brown or more purple 
in tint, and I have one with a greenish ground heavily blotched with 
greenish- brown . 

The eggs sent me were taken between the 24th May and the 
4th August. 

Fifty eggs average 23-1 x 10-9 mm.: maxima 25*2xl6-9 and 
230xi7-4 mm. ; minima 21-4 x 10-3 and 22-4 x 16- 1 mm. 



Alauda gulgula. 
The Smaix Sky-La^k, 

(1215) Alauda gulgula gulgula Franklin. 
The Indian Small Sky-Lark. 

Alauda gtdgula gulgvla, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd od. vol. iii, p. 310. 

The Indian Small Sky-Lark is found over tbe whole of tropical 
Northern India, Assam and Burma. In India its Southern limit 
may be taken roughly as a line from Khandeish on the West to 
Hyderabad in the Deccan and tbence to Masulipatam. It is 
found in Sind wherever there is suitable cultivated country and 
it ascends the Himalayas to some height. In Kashmir it ia common 
up to about 5,000 feet and occurs in Kuman at this elevation. 
On tbe North-West Frontier Whitehead found it to be a common 
Summer breeder, nesting freely on the grass-farm up to some 
2,000 feet or more. Harington also found it breeding at Peshawar. 

This little Sky-Lark is just a miniature of our English Sky-Lark 
in its nidification. It haunts almost exclusively cultivated country 
or well-covered grass-landa, though occasionally it may breed in 
waste lands where there is little cover beyond a few bushes and 
some half- burnt grass. It builds often in grass by the sides of 
roads and village tracks, sometimes in grass growing on the banks of, 
or sand-banks in, rivers. Nestsluvealso heenfound on golf-courses, 
boundary banks of rice-fields, in the scrub and grasr) on the sides 
of ravines and so on. The nest is nearly always well secreted and 
is usually placed in a small depression, which Hume says the birds 
scratch out for themselves. This hollow may be among the 
roots of grass, at the foot of some small bush or, though only rarely, 
under a clod in a ploughed field or half under some protecting stone 
on waste land. 

The nest is, more often than not, a rather ilimsy cup or saucer 
made of grass and lined with rather finer grass. Sometimes roots 
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■are mixed with the grass, and Inglis says that moat nests in Bihar 
are composed partly of these. Sometimes a few fine weed-stems 
are also used, and I have seen nests made entirely of rice- straw 
and only lined with grass. In such cases only short lengths of 
straw are employed, not long lengths which can be curled round. 
These are just laid criss-cross on the ground, filling up the base and 
sides of the hollow, while the lining is more carefully placed and 
better intertwined. Even so the whole falls to pieces on removal, 
as indeed do neatly all nests of this bird. 

The breeding season is principally in April, May and June and, 
even in the hotter drier districts, the Sky-karks do not wait until 
the rains break to breed. In the hills they keep pretty closely to 
the three months mentioned but, in the plains, eggs have been taken 
in March, and in Belgaum Butler took eggs both in April and in 
September and saw flying young in June, while Aitken {B. } obtained 
•eggs at Akola in July and August. 

The number of eggs laid is generally three, sometimes two only 
and very rarely four, while I have never seen more than tbis last 
number. Hume says : " Five is certainly the maximum number 
of eggs laid and three is the usual complement." Marshall also 
,eays that " five is the full number of eggs." All other collectors 
speak of only three, or even two, eggs forming a full clutch. 

In appearance they are typical little Sky-lark's eggs. The 
two extremes seem to be ; {1) ground very pale cream or buff 
■stippled freely all over witb pale brick-red ; (2) ground pale grey 
similarly marked with pale grey-brown ; (3) deep dull buff ground 
almost obliterated by deep reddish-brown or brown freckles, small 
blotches and spots ; (4) rather dark grey ground densely speckled 
with dark grey-brown. In all eggs the markings are more numerous 
at the larger end than elsewhere and, in the dark eggs especially, 
often form rings or caps. 

In shape they vary from broad to moderate ovals ; the texture 
is not very fine, but the shell has a fair, sometimes a high gloss. 

Sixty-five eggs, including Hume's, average 20-6 X 15-3 mm.; 
maxima 230 X 170 mm. ; minima 18-4 X 14-5 and 19-3 X 140 mm. 

Both birds assist in the construction of the nest, and the male 
bird incubates regularly in the early mornings and evenings, while 
his wife feeds, though he does not allow her very long off. 

(1214) Alauda gulgula lhamarum Meinertz. 
The Kashmir Small Sky -Lake. 

Alauda gulgula guttata, Fauna B. I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 318. 
Alauda gulgula Ikamantm, ibid. vol. vul, p. 663. 

The Kashmir Small Sky-Lark breeds throughout Gilgit, Northern 
Kashmir and the higher ranges of Central Kashmir to Garhwal, 
Simla States and Kuman. 

vol. m. M 
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The ordinary breeding elevation frequented by this Sky-Lark 
is 8,000 feet upwards. At Dras and Leh Osmaston found it breeding 
up to 11,600 and 10,300 feet respectively, and he also records 
it as very common between 0,000 and 12,000 feet in the Shyok 
and Indus Valleys in Ladakli. 

Like its smaller plains relation, this bird also prefers cultivation 
and pasture land to any other kind of country, and chooses gently 
sloping hill-sides or wide rolling plateau-land rather than steep 
hill-sides and rocky bare ground. As regards the nest and its 
site, there is nothing can be said to differentiate it from those of 
other Sky-Larks. 

The breeding season is from the middle of May to the middle 
of July, but a few birds breed both earlier and later. In Garhwal 
Whymper took several nests in the first week of May and others, 
in the end of August. Probably many birds have two broods. 

The eggs are typical Sky-Larks' eggs but, when seen in a series, 
at once strike one as being darker than those of any other. The 
ground-colour is most often a pale grey, the whole profusely covered 
with freckles or small hlotches of grey-brown or brown or, rarely, 
of reddish -brown. In nearly every egg there is some indication, 
often well defined, of a cap or ring at the larger end. Unusual 
clutches in my series are(l) a very striking five taken by Whymper — 
these are olive-grey eggs with large caps, practically black, at the 
big ends ; (2) a clutch of four taken by Osmaston with a pale 
stone ground covered equally all over with yellowish- brown, the 
surface highly glossed. 

In shape the eggs are rather broad ovals, sometimes slightly 
pointed. The texture is much harder and closer than in the eggs 
of the plains birds and there is usually a decided gloss. It is very 
noticeable that many of the alleged eggs of this race taken at the 
lower elevations in Kashmir are very small, very fragile and much 
less close in texture, leading one to believe that they are the eggs 
of the plains race. Unusually small eggs taken at high elevations 
are glossy and hard in texture. 

One hundred and forty eggs average 22-5 x IC-8 mm. : maxima 
24-3 x 18-4 mm. ; minima 20-5 X 160 and 20-7 x 15-4 mm. 

(1216) Alauda gulgula australls Brooks. 
The Niloiri Smaix Skv-Labk. 

Alauda gulrpda australi*, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. lii, p. 320, 

This race is confined to Southern India South of the imaginary 
line drawn from Khandeish to Masulipatam. It is also common 
in Ceylon, In Travancore Boudillon says that it occurs from the 
plains np to the tops of the highest hills in suitable open country, 
Whether cultivated or grass-lands. In the Nilgiris, also, it ascends 
to the summits of the highest hills, breeding freely on the wide 
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grass slopes. In Ceylon Wait saya that it is a resident in the drier 
portion of the plains but does breed in the wetter parts. He has 
found it breeding on the Uva pat anas at 4,500 feet and I have 
seen, the birds also at Newara Eliya. The nest is exactly like that 
of A. g. gulgula and is placed in similar positions but nearly always 
under tho shelter of a tuft of grass or small bush, and seldom in 
cultivation. In Ceylon Wait says they also affect the sandy 
pasture-lands round the lagoons, nesting in depressions at the roots 
of the grass. 

Bourdillon, in one of his notes to me, writes that they lay four 
to five eggs, but in a later note says three to four, and the former 
was probably a slip. Elsewhere everyone else has only found two 
or three eggs in a nest, and the only four I have seen was given 
to me by Bourdillon. In Ceylon two is the normal clutch, three 
exceptional. 

In colour, shape and texture they are indistinguishable from 
those of the other races of Sky -Lark, and they go through the same 
variations but, as a series, they are distinctly pale, weakly-marked 
eggs. 

Twenty eggs average 21*7xl5'9 mm. : maxima 23-2 X 16-4 
and 22-5x16-5 mm. ; minima 19-5x14*3 and 20-1x14-2 mm, A 
larger series would probably give a smaller average she. 

Miss Cockburn gives an interesting note on their breeding habits 
in the Nilgiris (Hume's ' Nests and Eggs,' vol. ii, p. 223) :— " They 
build twice a year, sometimes beginning as early as February, 
and continuing till May. Then again from August to October, 
and even later as I have noted, having found a young Lark on the 
2nd November. 

" Sky-Larks never lay twice in the same nest, but always build 
a new one for every brood. I think an egg is laid every two days " 
(this is not correct : they lay an egg daily). 

" Both parents share tfie pleasure of building, hatching and 
feeding the young. Even long after the latter leave the nest they 
are fed and watched by their parents and return at evening, 
for a week or so, to sleep in the nest." 

Over most of thoir range the principal breeding months are 
March to May, but in Ceylon most eggs are laid from April to July. 

(1217) Alauda gulgulfl ciBlivox Swinhoe. 
The Chinese Small Sky-Labk. 

Alavda gidffula ca&ivoa. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd eel. vol. iii, p. 321. 

This little Sky-Lark is found within our hinits in the Shan States, 
extending thence into Yunnan and into Southern and Eastern 
China. 

The only records of its breeding are those of Wickbam and of 
Harington, the latter of whom obtained a nest and two eggs on 

m2 
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'Mt. Victoria, a curious extension of its range West. This clutch, 
now in my possession, has a note with it to this effect : — 
"861a. Alauda japonica. Originally 3, one egg broken. Taken at 
7,000 feet. Bird shot off the nest and identified by Oates at 
the B.M. as Alauda japonica." Tho skin, now in the British 
Museum, appears to be a quite typical ccdivox. 

The other record is that of Wickham, who notes (Journ. Bomb. 
Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxxiv, p. 51, 1 930 J that ho " took some nests 
at about 8,000 feet in the Chin Hills. The nests were typical 
Lark's nests taken in April, in each case a clutch of three only, 
rather long ovals, and one clutch has a very distinct ring of marking 
round the big end." 

Vanghan and Jones found it breeding commonly in Shamshni, 
China, and note (Ibis, 1913, pp. 176-177) : — " The nest is much 
like a Sky-Lark's, but perhaps a trifle more flimsy, and the eggs are 
laid as a rule in April ; while, as the bird is double brooded, a second 
clutch is deposited in June or July. Fully fledged 'young have 
been seen as early as May 16th. The usual clutch is four, but five 
eggs were once ohtained," 

Fourteen eggs average 20*2x16-1 mm.: maxima 21-4x16-1 
and 19-8 x 17*0 mm. ; minima 19-2 x 15-9 and 200 x 16*2 mm. 

They cannot be distinguished from the eggs of Alauda g. gidgula. 



(1218) Alauda gulgula herberti Hartert. 
The Siam Small Sky-Labk. 
Alauda gulgula herberti, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 322. 

This little Sky-Lark, which is very close to A. g. sakt of Hainan, 
is resident in Cochin China, Siam and South-East Tenasserim. 
Specimens from Northern Tenasserim which Oates called peguensts 
seem nearer to our Indian gtdgida. 

As this bird is resident wherever it occurs it is sure to he found 
breeding in Burma later on. 

Herbert gives the following description of its breeding in Siam 
(Journ. Nat. Hist. Soo. Siam, vol. vi, p. 216, 1923) :— " This Sky- 
Lark is found in great numbers in the paddy-fields round Bangkok, 
and may be heard singing in the dry weather or early part of the 
rains. 

" The nest is built in a cup- shaped hollow on the ground out 
in the open fields, and is very similar to that of the Pipit. It is 
usually placed under cover of a tuft of paddy-stubhle, without 
any domed top, and is constructed of dry grass with occasionally 
a few roots or hairs for the lining. There are plenty of nests from 
early May to the end of June, though the commencement is earlier 
than this, and a fair number may be found in July. 

" The eggs are broad ovals, much pointed towards one end, 
though long ovals are sometimes found. The ground-colour is 
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a yellowish- white, with streaky spots and specks of yellowish- 
brown, and sometimes a few pale purple spots. There is a zone 
or cap on the large end, often clearly denned, though sometimes 
it is of a cloudy nature." 

A fine series of eggs taken by Herbert and "Williamson agree 
with the ahove description, but there are also many eggs of tbe 
grey type so common to all our Indian Sky-Larks. 

As a series the eggs are much better blotched and less freckled 
than any of the other races, and some eggs are really quite hand- 
somely marked. 

Fifty eggs average 20-5x16-0 : maxima 22-3x16*5 mm., minima 
18-1 x 15-0 mm. 

Calandrella aoutlrostris. 

The Karakorum Short- toed Lame. 

(1223) Calandrella acutirostrls acutirostris Hume. 
The Karakorum Short-toed Lark. 

Calandrelia acutirosttts aeutimstris, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, 
p. 327. 

For the reasons given in the ' Fauna ' I still retain two forms 
of this bird, although I admit that differentiation is often difficult 
and sometimes impossible. 

As separated by me the breeding area of the present race may 
be defined as Karakorum, Western Kuen-hin, East Turkestan 
and Northern Kashmir to Ladak. Eianehi records it from the 
Sir Darya and Tianschan, while it also occurs in the Khorasan 
and Paraparmisiri districts of Persia. Betbam and "Williams 
found it nesting freely round Quetta. 

Osmaston's note on the breeding of this little Lark (Journ„ 
Bomb. Nat, Hist. Soc. vol. xxxii, p. 130, 1927) is an excellent, 
summary of what is known. He writes of it (under the name O. a. 
ttbetana) : — " This is an extremely common bird throughout Ladakh, 
being found almost everywhere from 10,500 to 16,000 feet, except 
on steep ground. They are also found in the Dras and Suru 
Valleys, where, however, they are not so common. They affect 
sandy plains and gentle hill-slopes dotted with stones and small 
rocks and with here and there scanty herbaceous vegetation. 
The song, emitted from the top of a stone or rock, is poor and 
monotonous. 

" The nesting season commences in the end of May, and fresh 
eggs may be found thronghout June and the first half of July. 
Nests occupy shght depressions in the ground scantily lined with 
a Httle dried grass and finished off with a dense warm lining of 
very fine vegetable down. They are placed in tbe shelter of a small 
stone or plant, more rarely quite exposed. 

" Three eggs is the full clutch, but not infrequently two only 
are laid." 
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Ward and Whyuiper in 1906 obtained several nests at " Taubin," 
and Meruk in Ladak at about 11,000 feet. Nest, eggs etc. all 
agreed well witb Osmaston's description. 

The eggs are, of course, indistinguishable from those of the 
Common Short -toed Lark. The ground is a very pale rather 
yellowish-grey and they are faintly freckled with darker groy, 
the markings sparse everywhere but sometimes forming a denser 
ring at the larger end. Very rarely the freckles become definite 
blotches and are darker and more denned, but I have never seen 
boldly marked eggs. One clutch taken by Osmaston has a bluish- 
white ground with tiny specks of dark brown forming rings at the 
big end and very sparse elsewhere. 

In shape the eggs are long ovals, generally slightly pointed at the 
smaller end. The texture is not very fine and there is little or no 
gloss, the shells being very fragile. 

Sixty eggs measured by myself and including most of those 
referred to above average 21-1x14-7 mm., practically the same 
as given by Osmaston (21-0x14-6 mm,): maxima 23-0x14-0 and 
22-0x15-6 mm. (B.B.O.); minima 19-4x15-1 mm. (B. E. 0.) 
and 21-5x140 mm. 

I have received eggs taken on the 2nd June and on the 22nd July, 
the earliest and latest dates I am aware of. 



(1224) Calandrella acutirostris tlbetaoa Brooks. 

The Tibet Short-toed Lark. 

Calandrella acvtirvstris tibetana, Fauna B. 1., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, 
p. 328. 

I have little to add to the range of this bird as given in the 
' Fauna.' Tibet from the extreme South, Yatung and Khamba 
Jong ; West to Eastern Kuenlung, where it meets the preceding 
race ; North to the Altyn Dag and Nan-schan ; East to the "Upper 
ranges of the Mekong, Blue and Yellow Bivers, It apparently 
also breeds in Northern Sikkim, as H, J. Hickley obtained specimens 
at 12,000 feet in July. 

In Tibet this little bird swarms, and I have had scries of its eggs 
sent me by various collectors. 

Ludlow writes of this bird, under the name of acutirostris, 
as follows (Ibis, 1928, p. 73) : — " This is a very common bird 
throughout Southern Tibet. It begins to arrive in Gyantse in early 
April. Soon after its arrival it commences to soar, but not in the 
same way as tnopinata. Having attained a height of 200 feet 
ot so, it begins a series of slanting Wagtail- like flights, hovering foi 
a short time at the end of each flight, uttering a series of faint 
musical notes from time to time. This may continue for ten 
minutes; then, witb a vertical dive, it descends to earth. Eggs 
are laid from May to July at all elevations between 13,000 and 
16,000 feet. Practically all the nests I have found have been 
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in uncultivated areas, a favourite situation being dry stony river- 
beds. The bird seems very fond of constructing its nest under the 
shelter of a small leguminous herb (Oxytropis seric&pelala). The 
nest is composed of dry grass sparsely lined -with wool or the cottony 
growth of plants, and in it are deposited three, sometimes four, eggs." 

Various correspondents from Tibet have sent me eggs taken 
at all elevations from just over 12,000 up to nearly 17,000 feet 
but, like true acutirostris, this bird also seems to prefer almost 
level ground to rough steep mountain -sides. All agree that it 
keeps away from cultivation, placing its nest under tufts of grass, 
weeds or small bushes. The bird is said often to scratch out 
a hollow for itself, but at other times to use a natural one or the 
foot-print of a yak. This it lines neatly with grass, sometimes 
thickly enough to form a substantial pad under the true lining of 
cotton-down and wool, which is neatly and compactly felted 
together. Outwardly the nest maybe 3£ to A\ inches, but the hollow 
is vory shallow, usually about \ inch in the centre. They breed 
from May to August, many birds having two broods. 

The earliest and latest dates I have recorded for eggs are the 
14th May — in two years — and the 7th August. 

The eggs are exactly like those of the typical race, and the 
average of one hundred is also exactly the same as for sixty of that 
bird, i.e., 21-1 X 14*7 mm, : maxima 22-6 X 14*4 and 22-3x15-7 mm. ; 
minima 19-4x14-6 and 20-5x13*9 mm. 

Both birds incubate, as both sexes have been caught on the nest ; 
both also help in building the nest and in feeding the young. 



Alaudula raytal. 

The Ganges Sand -Lark. 

(1225) Alaudula raytal raytal Myth. 
The Ganges Saud-Lark. 
Alaudula raytal raytal, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, iii, p. 329. 

This little Sand-Lark is distributed over the whole of Northern 
India and Burma, from the North-West Provinces to Bengal and 
Assam and in Burma on the big rivers South to Thayetmyo, 
Barnes recorded it from Bajputana and Hume from the Nerbudda, 
but it is replaced in Sind and the rivers of the Punjab by tbe next race. 

The Sand-Larks are essentially birds of the great rivers, keeping 
to those where they run between sandy banks and where they are 
not rapid running or with broken water. As Hume says : " A broad 
and tranquil stream, with wide banks of sand, is what it loves, 
and there, amid a few stunted, straggling shoots of tamarisk, it 
breeds and may be seen at all seasons." 

On both the Brahmapootra and the Ganges, on which rivers 
I have known it best, it is only to be found above the mud-reaches 
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and below the rapid water. I never saw it much above Gowhaty 
in Assam, though the Brahmapootra is still a mighty river far 
above this, but the water is broken and rapid, and no longer flows 
in a silent, even if a swift, stream. On the Ganges it is found 
far nearer the delta, but in this river also as soon as the banks 
become mud it disappears. 

It breeds both on the sandy banks of big and smaller rivers and 
on the islands of sand which begin to show in December or November 
and often become great stretches of sand and pebble by January 
and February, Much cover does not seem essential. I have seen 
them on sand-banks in the river which were quite submerged during 
the height of the rains and along the ridge of which grew a little 
Equisetum, a few coarse tufts of reedy grass or a small, rather 
dense bush of which I never learnt the name. As the island arises 
above the water a few more tufts of grass appear here and there 
lower down its slopes, and under the shelter of one of these the 
little Larks scratch out a tiny hollow about 3 inches in diameter, 
in which they place their nest. This, so far as I have seen, is little 
more than a pad of grass, very loosely and carelessly put together, 
which fills the hollow to the depth of about half an inch. There 
is no special lining and the eggs lie on the fine grass. Hume says 
the nest is sometimes made of grass and " dry tamarisk leaflets," 
and Cripps found nests in Faridpore made of grass " with a few 
feathers stuck ahout " them. This latter mnst, however, be very 
exceptional, for though I have seen nests in Faridpore and adjoining 
districts I have never found one like that described. 

I have seen nests built in the open away from any shelter, and 
in late April have noticed the sitting bird gasping in the heat. 

The breeding season is March and April, necessarily sariy, as the 
eggs have to be hatched and the young away before the rivers 
rise. Even as it is many nests, eggs and young get flooded out in 
the early rains. Both Inglis and Coltart have taken nests in Bihar 
in February, while on the Nerbudda the only nests ever found 
were taken on the 1st and 6th May. Occasionally birds have 
second broods, and in these cases they are built high up on sand- 
banks beyond the reach of any but an abnormal flood. Such nests- 
have been taken by Coltart in July. 

In Burma the eggs seem to bo laid in February or, less often* 
in March, but I have very little information on this point. 

The full clutch of eggs numbers two or thi?e only, two quite 
as often as three. 

The eggs are very like those of Calandrdla but are darker and 
hetter marked, the spots being larger and less numerous. One 
clutch taken by Macdonald in Burma at Yesagyo has the ground 
pale buff and is well marked all over with small blotches of dull 
brown and lavender, leaving the ground quite visible. Another 
clutch taken by Inglis in Bihar has the ground pure white blotched, 
not very heavily, with brown and with secondary big clouds of 
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Thirty eggs average 20-2x14-6 mm. : maxima 22*2x154 mm,;, 
minima 180x13-9 mm. 

Both sexes build the nest and both take part in incubation, and 
during the heat of the day, -which is often very great in April, the 
two birds change duties at very short intervals. 

(122C) Alaudula raytal adamsi Hume. 
The Indus Sand-Lakk. 

Alaiidula- raytal adamsi, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 331. 

The Indus Sand -Lark is confined to Sind, the North-West ^Frontier 
Province and the Punjab as far West as the Jumna. Cock, who 
was the first to take the eggs of this Lark, found them breeding 
at Jhelum during April and May, Here also in' 1900 and 1906 
PbO-ttray took many neats, but hia were found prior to the 20th April, 
though at Dehra Ismail Khan he found fresh eggs up to the 25th May. 

The nidification of this Sand-Lark differs in no way from that 
of the preceding bird, but a nest found by Col. A. E. Butler at 
Karachi deserves notice. He states that the nest was " very 
similar to, but rather smaller than, that of Galerida cri3tata, con- 
sisting of a hollow in the ground, lined substantially with dry 
grass, lumps of raw cotton, and a few horse-hairs, small pieces of rag, 
thread, and a few old feathers incorporated and often slightly banked 
round with thin pieces of hard incrustated earth. J ' Pitman describes 
a rather similar nest found by him at Dera Ismail Khan, but all 
other descriptions sent me have been of small grass nests in natural 
or scratched-out hollows, generally under the protection of grass- 
tufts placed, as Cock observes, on the North or least sunny side. 

The eggs, one to three in number, arc just hke those of the Ganges 
bird, and go through the same range of variation, but are a little 
smaller. 

Forty eggs average 19*0x14-2 mm,: maxima 21*2x14*5 and 
29*2 X 150 mm. ; minima 17*7 x 14-4 and 17-6 X 13-4 mm. 

Mirafra oantlilans. 
The Singing Bi/sh-Labk, 

(1229) Mirafra cantillaos cantillans Jerdon. 
The Benqal Singing Bush-Laek. 

Mirafra cantillans cantillans, Fauna B. I„ Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 334, 

This Singing Bush-Lark is found in suitable country in India from 
Sind, the North- West Provinces and the Punjab to Western Bengal 
and Bihar on the East. To the South it occurs as far as Travaneore 
on the West and Madras on the East. In Sind Harington Bulkly 
found it a not iincommon hreeding resident near Karachi, but 
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Ticehurst considers it to be a rare resident in that part of India. 
Whitehead found it " fairly numerous " at Koliat in Snmmer 
between 1,000 and 2,000 feet. 

Althongh so common a bird, practically nothing has been recorded 
about its nidification since Hume's time, and I have beeu unable 
to extract any more information of special value from my numerous 
correspondents. 

It is a bird of fairly well-watered tracts, and will not be found in the 
drier, more arid parts of Rajputana and the Decean. It is very 
capricious in its selection of breeding sites, and Hume says : — 
" The bird has always been a puzzle to me. At distances of 50 miles 
or more apart you como upon small colonies, while in hundreds 
of intermediate and apparently exactly simdar localities you never 
see it. " 

The nest, like that of all Larks, is placed on the ground, the 
site moat often selected being one in plains of long grass. At other 
times it is built in short grass in pasture- land, rarely in growing 
crops, and rather more often in thin, open scrub -jungle. In all 
these situations the nest is well hidden and difficult to find, but 
Hume says that " at times in little frequented localities, such as the 
ravines of the Jumna on the South of the Cawnpoie District ; it 
will be found in a shght depression in the soil or niche in a bank 
■quite open to view," 

The nest varies greatly in construction. The majority are small 
cups, often mere shallow pads or saucers, of grass lined with the 
same and tucked well into the roots of the grass or of the protecting 
shrub or weeds, whatever these may be. It is always constructed 
of coarse and fine grass, being lined with the latter, and the only 
additional material ever used consists of a few grass-roots. Other 
nests are much more elaborate ; the body of the nest is a compara- 
tively deep cup, and over this is raised a dome made either of dried 
.grass or of the grass actually surrounding the nest, which is bent 
over and, to a shght extent, interlaced. Often the surrounding 
grass is used and then added to so as to form a more compact 
canopy. Blewitt describes a nest taken by him in Jidy near 
Hansie as " formed of fine grass, almost meeting abovo and with 
a holo in the side for ingress and egress and, though much smaller, 
reminding one of a Munia's nest." 

Butler also took a nest near Deesa " almost spherical, with a hole 
near the top for ingress and egress, consisting of dry grass somewhat 
massively put together and neatly lined with similar material 
of a finer quality." 

It has been suggested that these almost domed nests are only 
huilt during the rains for the sake of protection. I know little 
ahout this bird myself, but certainly all records of this kind of nest 
have been made of those found after the rains have broken, while 
those built in March and April have all heen of the cup or pad type. 

The breeding seasonis a long one, lasting from March to September, 
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the greater number of eggs being laid after the rains break in the 
middle of June. Many birds have two broods, but I have been 
unable to ascertain if in these instances the first neat is open 
and the second covered in. 

The full complement of eggs laid is tiro to four. Hume, Blewitt 
and Butler all found four eggs in nests, though three more often, 
but my correspondents all speak of two or three as normal and four 
as exceptional. In appearance some eggs are just like those of 
Calandrdla, while others are much darker. They range from 
eggs with a white ground, tinged with grey, green, yellow or buff, 
sparsely speckled or blotched with some shade of brown, to eggs 
which are so densely speckled all over as to appear uniform grey- 
brown, olive-brown or brown. Often there are indications of 
a zone at the larger end, but I have seen no capped eggs. In all 
eggs, if closely examined, secondary spots of lavender or grey may 
be seen, but these are never prominent. 

In the ' Fauna ' the measurements of the eggs, including those 
of Hume, were given. Now it is possible to give the measurements 
of forty eggs taken by myself, which are as follows : — 

Average 20-lxI5-4 mm.: maxima 22-9x15-6 mm.; minima 
17-9x14-1 and 18*1x13-2 mm. As this small series contains two 
or three clutches almost abnormally small, a larger series would 
probably give larger measurements. 

The nuptial display seems to be very similar to that of other 
Mirafros and is described later on under Mirafra assamica. 

Miralra javanioa Horsf . 
The Javan Singing Bush-Lark. 

(1230) Mirafra javanlca wifHamsoni Stuart Baker. 
The Siam Singing Bush-Lark, 

Mimfra javanica urilliariuioni, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol, ili, p. 336. 

This race of Bush-Lark is restricted to Siam and to Tenasserim 
East of the Myawaddy, where it is sure to be found breeding later on. 

Herbert and Williamson obtained a fine series of this Lark's 
nests and eggs around Bangkok and Samkok. The former writes 
{Journ. Nat. Hist. Soc. Siam, vol. vi, p. 217, 1923) :— " This Bush- 
Lark is common in the paddy-fields around Bangkok, 

" The nest is somewhat similar to that of the Pipit and the 
Sky-Lark, but as a rule it is better constructed and more protected 
above. It is placed in a cup-shaped hollow in the ground with 
growing grasses meeting over the top, and may well be described 
as a ball-shaped nest with entrance at the side near the top. It is 
built of dead grasses, and sometimes roots and hair are used for 
the lining. I cannot say when building starts, but nests are plentiful 
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during May and June and a few may be found up to the end of 
July." 

The number of eggs laid in a clutch is three or four, and they are 
quite typical of the genus. The ground is nearly white, faintly tinged 
with grey, cream, buff or, very rarely s greenish. The markings 
vary from light grey, which is exceptional, to dark, almost hlackish- 
brown, with underlying markings of lavender-grey which are quite 
inconspicuous. In character the markings are large freckles or 
small blotches distributed all over the egg but not thickly enough 
to obscure tbe ground. As a rule they are fairly evenly dispersed 
over the whole surface, but occasionally are denser at the larger 
end, without, however, forming caps or rings. A few eggs are 
quite handsomely blotched. 

In shape they are regular ovals, the texture fine and the surface 
often glossy, especially in the darker eggs. 

Fifty eggs average 19-7x14-6 mm.: maxima 20-7x15-0 and 
20-6x15-3 mm. ; minima 17-8 x 14-3 and 18-0x13-9 mm. 



Mlrafra assamica. 
The Bengal Bush-Lark. 

(1231) Mlrafra assamica assamica MeClell, 
The Bengal Bcsh-Labk. 

Mirafra assamica assantiai, Fauiin B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. Hi, p. 337. 

This Lark, which was descrihed from Assam, almost its Eastern 
limit, extends on the West as far as the United Provinces and 
terai of Nepal and Sikkim, South it occurs in the Central Provinces 
and East it only extends to Manipur. 

It is a bird of well-watered and well-wooded country and seems, 
to prefer, above all other types of country, an admixture of culti- 
vated fields and patches of grass, in the latter of which it breeds. 
It also breeds, however, in many other places. In Bihar the 
favourite site is the grass verge or bank of an indigo-field, or in the 
indigo crop itBelf. It may often he found placing its nest on the 
grass embankments of village roads or on the grass growing on the 
banks which divide the rice-fields. Sometimes it will nest in 
long " sun "-grass, 3 feet high, at other times it -vill hide its 
nest under clods or tufts of grass in fields which have been ploughed 
for Spring sowing. The nest is always placed on the ground 
in hollows, sometimes natural, sometimes scratched out by the 
hiids or, often, in the footprint of a cow or some other animal. 

The nest is typical of the genus and, indeed, of most Larks, 
Normally it is a cup, sometimes shallow and fragile, more often 
fairly deep, well huilt and compact, made of grass and grass-roots. 
The size varies considerably; most of those I have seen or taken 
were some 4 or 5 inches across externally and anything from J to 
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:2 inches deep. Hume says of one nest : " The largest and most 
perfect nest I ever saw was rafcber more than a hemisphere, the 
curved surface nppermost, 7 inches in diameter and 5 inches high, 
and with a neatly made circular aperture 2 inches in diameter nearly 
at the top. More roots had been used in this than is customary 
And these had been, especially internally, at the bottom." 

This nest -was of the second, or domed type, which is also often 
made by this Lark. Cripps describes one of these nests found by him 
in Paridpore as follows : — ■" The nest, the lower half of which rested in 
a small hollow, was a domed structure of ' soni ' and ' doob ' grass 
with a lining of very fine roots of these grasses ; there were also 
some roots of matted fur like that of a rat in the nest ; the entrance 
was at the side ; the whole thing was very artfully concealed," 

These domed nests are often partially made of the grass growing 
round the cup-nest. In some instances the grass is merely bent 
over and over and hardly interlaced at all. In others the living 
.grass is twisted in with other pieces of grass, forming quite a well- 
made, substantial dome. 

The breeding season over most of its area is May and June, 
but in Assam I found nests also in July and August, no doubt 
second broods, while Lindsay Harvey, Inglis and Coltart all took 
nests in Bihar in Marcb and April. 

Tbe eggs number three or four in a full clutch. Hume says 
that five is the usual complement, and Marshall (G. F. L.) also 
found five, but I have never seen this number, though I have seen 
two only incubated. 

In colour the eggs are like tbose of the Siam Singing-Lark or the 
previous species, canlillam. Compared as a series with the eggs 
of the Siam bird they are very pale, poorly-marked eggs and have 
a much duller surface. The two extremes of coloration in my 
own series are shown in two pairs of eggs, both complete clutches. 
Of these one has a white ground rather sparsely marked with a few 
biggish blotches of sienna-brown and pale grey, with a good many 
specks of the same colours, most of both being at the larger end. 
Tbe second pair has a warm pinkish-buff ground, the whole surface 
densely covered with small blotches of purplish- brown, still more 
dense at the big end. Other eggs are between these two extremes 
but most are nearer to tbe pale type. 

Sixty eggs average 20- 3x15-3 mm.: maxima 22*3x15-8 and 
22*lxl6-0mm. ; minima 18*9x14-2 mm. 

The nuptial flight of this Lark is rather striking. The bird sits 
on some bush, rail or other prominent site and then launches 
itself into the air, fluttering its wings very quickly and singing 
a sweet bnt not powerful song. When it has risen to some 50 feet 
or so, it stretches both wings out very stiffly and makes a long 
sliding stoop towards the ground but, before reaching it, again 
flutters upward, Tbe glide and rise are repeated two or more 
times before the bird actually drops to tbe ground or to its original 
perch, where it often sings for a few seconds after its arrival. 
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Both birds incubate, though I do not think the male does much. 
They sit very close as soon as the full clutch of eggs has been laid, 
and may sometimes be caught on the nest before they will leave, 
but as a rule they quit just in time to avoid being stepped on. 

Both sexes assist in the construction of the nest. 

Incubation takes twelve days or perhaps only eleven in some 
cases, though I have not verified the latter. 

(1233) Mirafra assamica afllnls Jerdon. 
The Madras Bush-Jjarh. 

Mirafra assamica afftnis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd. ed. vol. iii, p. 339. 

This subspocies is found in Ceylon and in India South of the 
range of the preceding bird. 

As regards India thoro is very little on reoord, Tiokell's note 
is to the effect : " Nest ordinary of grasses, 4 inches in diameter, 
placed on the ground under shelter of clods, tufts of grass etc., 
in fallow fields or in open patches in jungle. Eggs three or four." 
Jerdon records that " It breeds on the ground, making a loose- 
nest of grass, and lays three or four eggs." 

In Travancore Bourdillon and Stewart took nests in March, 
April and May. 

Nests and nesting sites resemble those of the Bengal Buah-Jiark 
and call for no further remark. In Ceylon also there is nothing 
to note about its neat, except that it is worthy of notice that 
Phillips took nests close to, if not in, marshy places and that these 
were both of the domed- and saucer-shaped types. 

The breeding season in Southern India seems to be from March 
to May, but further knowledge of its breeding habits may extend 
this time. In Ceylon Jenkins, Phillips and Wait have taken eggs 
in every month from January to September, 

In India three or four eggs are laid in a clutch, but in Ceylon 
never more than three and generally two only. In appearance 
they cannot be distinguished from those of the Northern race. 

Fifty eggs average 20-6 X 15*5 mm. : maxima 23-1 X 15-8 and 
21-9x160 mm. ; minima 18-9 X 15-7 and 19-5X14-9 mm. 

(1234) Mirafra assamica microptera Huinf. 
The BuiImese Bush-Lark, 

Mirafra assamica microptera, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 340, 

The Burmese Bush-Jiark is found over the greater part of Burma 
from the Chin Hills and Arakan to Tenasserim, In Eastern 
Tenasserim it is probably replaced by the Siam form marwruB, 
of which the nidification is not yet known. 

There is practically nothing one can say about the nidification 
of this bird which has hot already been written about the Bengal 
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Bush- Lark. It frequents the same kind of country but .sometimes 
may be seen in rather denser bush and grass than is \isual with that 
bird. Hop wood took nests on ploughed land, the nest being 
placed under clods of oartli, while K. C. Macdonald took manynests 
in Myingyan and Pakokku which he says were domed and placed 
under tufts of grass, stone or clods of earth. 

The breeding season is late. Oates found eggs just hatching 
or batched in July, and since then Wickham, Harington, Macdonald, 
Hopwood and others have takeu eggs from the beginning of June 
to the end of August. 

The eggs are generally two only in number, sometimes three, 
while occasionally a single egg only is incubated. 

The description given for the eggs of the Bengal Bush-Lark 
suffices for those of this species ; every egg of the one can be 
matched with another from the other race. 

Thirty-five eggs average 20*0 X 14-9 nun. : maxima 22*3 X 153 
and 21-2 X 15-9 mm. ; minima 17-4 x 14-2 and 18-5 X 140 mm. 



Mirafra erythroptera. 

The Red- winged Bush-Lark. 

(1235) Mirafra erythroptera erythroptera Jerdon. 
The Deccan Red-winged Bush-Lark. 

Mirafra erythroptera erylhroplera, Fauua B. I., Birils, 2nd ed. vol. iii,. 
p. 341. 

This Lark is found over a gi'eat part of the drier districts of 
Northern India. It extends from the Eastern distriots of the Punjab 
East to Western Bengal, where it occurs in Chota Nagpur and 
Manbhum, while it is by no means uncommon in parts of Bihar. 
Soutb it extends to the Northern and Central Bombay Presidency 
and Rajputana and thence through the Deccan, Central and United 
Provinces. I know of no record from Orissa, and its distribution 
in Northern Madras still seems unknown. 

Since Hume's ' Nests and Eggs ' was written nothing more 
of any importance has been recorded about the nidiflcation of this 
bird, probably because Hume's notes were so full. He writes : — 
" This and not M. assamica is the Busb-Lark par excellence of 
Northern India. Throughout the Central Provinces, the North- 
Western Provinces, the Punjab and Rajputana (except at the 
extreme West), and the drier portions of Oudh, this Lark abounds, 
and is perhaps the commonest resident Lark throughout this 
vast tract, as a whole. It breeds from March to August. The nest 
is never {so far as I know, and I have seen fifty) anything more than 
a larger or smaller pad of finer and coarser grass, in which at times 
a little vegetable fibre is intermixed, with a slight central depression. 
The situation chosen for the nest varies. I have found them in 
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a hoof-print, in a perfectly bare plain, in an equally bare field 
under clods of earth, in open country at the foot of some dense 
tuft of grass, in scattered jungle, at the foot of caper- bushes, or 
evon young babool- or neem-trees, and in amongst grass. Later, 
when the rains have set in, heaps of kunker by the roadside or 
heaps of ballast beside the railway are often selected ; and 
Mr. Brooks tells me that upon one occasion he found a nest containing 
the full complement of partially incubated eggs amongst the ballast 
between the rails, and almost under one of them, so placed that 
trains were perpetually passing over the birds, the rim of the wheel 
passing within 2 or 3 inches of her head." 

Although Hume never found a domed nest other people came 
across them, 

Bingham found a domed nest on the 27th September, while 
Butler writes of nests taken by him near Deesa : — " The nest as 
a rule is dome- shaped and placed under a tussock of grass, but 
in some instances consists of a pad of fine dry grass.'' 

MacArthur, Betham, Davidson and Jones all speak of domed 
nests as being the normal type. 

From the above we see that Hume found nests from March to 
August, while Bingham took others in September, and Davidson 
in Dhulia and Betham in Poona ohtained others practically up to the 
end of October. They are undoubtedly double -brooded, and some 
birds perhaps rear three broods. 

Pull clutches of eggs vary from two to four, and they cannot, 
I think, be distinguished in any way from the eggs of other Mirafms. 
Among unusual clutches the following may be noted, A single 
egg taken hy Dr. Coltart with a pure white ground faintly marked 
with blotches of pale grey. A pair from J, M. D. Mackenzie's 
collection with a white ground very boldly marked with deep 
red-hrown and purple-grey, the two colours suffusing to form 
broad rings round the larger ends. A set of four with pale grey 
ground profusely stippled all over with dark grey, very much like 
some eggs of the Tree-Sparrow. 

Fifty eggs average 19*5X14-6 mm.: maxima 21-2XI3-8 and 
20*0x15-5 mm. ; minima 17-9x14-0 and 20-0x13-6 mm. 

In the nuptial display of this hird the red on the wings is 
very conspicuous, especially as he sails down to earth with wings 
widely extended. 



{1236) Mlrafra erythroptera slndlana Tioehurst. 
The Sihd Red-winged Bush-Laek. 

Mirafra erythmptera sindiana, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, iii, p. 342. 

Ticehurst, who separated this bird from the typical form, thus 
4 Ibis, 1923, p. 17) defines its range: — It "is a constant resident in 
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Lower Sind and in places is not uncommon, though patchfly dis- 
tributed. T have traced it from the Habh River on the Baluchi 
Frontier to Kotri on the Indus, and Blanford found it East of 
TJmaket towards the Rajputana boundary. 

" It is very definitely a bird of very sparse desert scrub- jungle,, 
where scattered Euphorbias (cactus), together with a little desert- 
. grass and stunted Acacias and Camel thorn-hushes, save an other- 
wise hare desert from being a howling wilderness of rock and sand. 
Outside such haunts I never met with this species, unless it was in 
similar but rather thicker jungle. 

" Tbe breeding season is evidently a very long one, and probably 
nesting only ceases during the moult ; thus, I have found young 
on the wing in November, birds breeding in April, adults moulting 
in June, and others evidently breeding at the end of that month. 

" M. e. aindianus extends to the Punjab, Jodhpur and east to 
Etawah." 

The nest and eggs have yet to be taken and described. 

Galerlda cristata (Linn.). 
The Cbested Labk, 

(1237) Galerlda cristata chendoola Franklin. 
The Indian Cbested Labk. 

Galerida cristata chendoola, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 343. 

This race of Crested Lark is found over practically the whole 
of Northern India from Sind and the Punjab East of the Indus, 
West to Bihar and the dry districts of Eastern Bengal, such a& 
Ranchi and Hazaribagh, and South to Sambhur and Raipur in the 
Deccan and Rajputana. 

Wherever found this form is resident, though it may move about 
locally under the influence of excessive rain or drought. 

These hirds breed in a wide variety of country ranging from 
rich cultivated areas to comparatively bleak desert, so long as 
this affords some protection in the way of scrub growth or sparse 
coarse grass. Possibly it prefers above the rest waste land on which 
there is a fairly plentiful supply of grass and bushes. It will, 
however, sometimes breed in ploughed land, sandy and muddy 
banks of rivers which have some growth on them and also, though 
rarely, in perfectly open bare places under the semi-shelter of rocks 
and stones. In Sind Ticehurst (Ihis, 1923, p. 18) says that " Nests 
in cattle-frequented desert were noteworthy, as in every case the 
site chosen was at the foot of a perpendicular miniature cnff three or 
four feet high, and wedged into an angle, so that it was in a position 
so that no cow could tread on it." Normally the positions they 
choose are much the same as are selected hy most Larks, i. e., 
vol. in. N 
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a depression in the ground, self-inade or natural, under the shelter 
of a tuft of grass, small bush, rock or stone or, though seldom, 
under a clod of earth in ploughed fields. Lindsey Harvey, who 
sent me a nice series of the eggs of this bird, also found occasional 
nests made in growing crops. 

The nests are quite typical of the family, loosely built shallow 
cups of grass, but they may generally be distinguished by the 
hiring, which is often of materials other than fine grass, so universally 
used by other Larks. 

Butler describes a nest taken by b%i near Karachi " com- 
posed of coarse dry grass, roots, etc., and lined with lumps of raw 
cotton, bits of rag, thread, etc., the exterior heing encircled with 
a slight embankment of hard incrustated earth which had peeled 
from the surface of the ground that had been inundated." 

Marshall (G. F. L.) says that in Saharunpoor he found a nest 
placod " in the middle of a village oart-traek near a low bush, 
between the wheel-tracks, formed by lining a hollow with grass, 
roots, fibre, and little bits of straws, dry "wheat -leaves, and stringy 
bark neatly put together." 

Hume also writes : — " Exteriorly the nest is always composed 
of more or less fine grass, hut the nests have generally a more or less 
regular liniug of very fine grass, cotton, wool, soft vegetable fibre, 
hair, and even a few feathers. I think that, as a rule, the nests 
of this species may be distinguished at a glance by the lining." 

Inghs says " nests often lined with wool and other oddments." 
Lindsey Harvey again notes : lined " often with wool, vegetable 
fibre, flowering ends of grass etc." 

The breeding season over the whole area of this Lark is principally 
April and the first half of May ; many birds, however, breed in 
March and a few even in February, while, where the site is above 
flood-level, a few continue to lay as late as the middle of June. 

In this subspecies the eggs number three or four, one number 
as often as the other. 

The ground is almost white, faintly tinged with grey, yellowish 
or, according to Hume, greenish. The markings consist of specks, 
spots and blotches of pale yellowish- brown to deep Vandyke -brown, 
with secondary markings, similar in character, of neutral tint, 
often rather conspienous. These markings vary considerably in 
density but are never thick enough to obscure the gronnd or make 
the eggs look unicoloured. In all they are most numerous at the 
larger end, where they form rings or caps in many eggs but, else- 
where, they may be quite scanty. In a few eggs there are a good 
number of freckles with a few comparatively big blotches scattered 
here and there. 

In shape the eggs are broad ovals, a few rather pointed at the 
smaller end. Moderately long ovals may he also met with and 
every now and then a clutch of long, blunt ovals. The surface is 
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less glossy than in the arvmsis group of Sky-Larks, though the eggs 
bear a strong family resemblance to these. They are also of a rather 
coarser texture and more fragile. 

Fifty eggs average 21-5x16-4 mm.: maxima 23-5x16-2 and 
22-Ox 17-3 mm. ; minima 19-8X 161 and 22-Ox 15-3 mm. 



(1238) Galertda oristata magna Hume. 

The Afghan Crested Labk. 

Qalerida crwtata magna, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ©d. vol. iii, p. 345. 

This larger subspecies of the Crested Lark only breeds within 
our boundaries on the North-West Frontier of Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan, where it is very common. Outside our limits it extends 
to Transcaspia, Mesopotamia, Persia and Turkestan. 

Rattray, Perreau, Whitehead and others record this Lark as 
very common on the hills of the Afghan Frontier, breeding up to 
7,000 feet, while Marshall, Bet ham and Williams say that it is 
equally common at Quetta and other places on the Baluchistan 
Frontier. 

As regards nest and nesting-site there is little one can add to 
what has been written about the proceeding race. At Thall, 
the entrance to the Knrram Valley, Rattray found it breeding in 
Very bare stony country, making " its not very tidy nest of grass 
under the protection of stones and rocks." 

About Quetta Betham and Williams also found the nest often 
placed on bleak, bare hill-sides where there were but few bushes 
and only some withered grass, the nest being nsnally well concealed 
in the latter. 

The breeding season in India is from the end of March to the 
middle or end of May, most birds laying in April. In Mesopotamia 
they appear to hreed in March and April, and in Persia, where 
they are extraordinarily common, in May, a few birds laying in 
late April and early June, 

Petherick, who sent me a fine series of eggs from Persia, says that 
it is there a very common, tame bird, generally building in fields 
of standing corn. 

The eggs number four or five in a full clutch, rarely three only, 
but in Persia the complement is usually six. 

They are quite similar in appearance to those of G. c. chendoola, 
though as a series rather darker and more richly marked, while in 
many the markings are blotches of some size. 

Sixty eggs taken in Mesopotamia and on the Indian Frontier 
average 22-6x17-1 mm. : maxima 24-2x16-7 and 240x18-4 mm, ; 
minima 200x16-9 and 211x15-3 mm. 

One hundred Persian eggs average 22-1 X 17-0 mm. 

k2 
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(1240) Galerida deva Sykes. 
The Deccan Small Crested Laek. 

Galerida deva, Fauna B. I„ Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 347. 

This little Lark occurs over the greater part of Western India, 
except Sind and Western Punjab westwards, and is found as far 
South as Mysore, It is plentiful in the United Provinces, Central 
Provinces and Deccan, while it is also found in Madras. 

It is a bird of open country, like most Larks, but does not seem 
to mind if this is waste land, dry, open, uncultivated semi-desert 
or cultivated fields. It does not occur, except casually, and cer- 
tainly does not breed, in the barest desert and, equally, not in very 
wet humid areas. Probably it prefers above all mixed cultivation 
and waste land in patches, while it certainly often shows a liking 
for the vicinity of water, though, as Hume remarks, it likes the 
sites of its nest well drained. 

Sometimes it may buQd its nest inside a field of long grass or 
high crops, but this is exceptional. Generally it is situated where 
bush or grass cover i3 soanty yet sufficient to completely hide the 
nest when placed under its proteotion. 

In Poona it is a very common bird and Betham found many 
nests there, mostly placed in waste land under patches of grass or 
a small bu3h, but one nest was built in fallow land under a clod 
and another in grass by a village path. 

The nest is the usual Lark's nest, a cup of grass etc., but it is 
generally much more compact than other Larks' nests and, though 
grass may form a chief part in the construction, roots, fibres and 
other material are well interwoven with it. The nest itself may be 
from 3 to 4 inches across — Hume says 4^ — and anything up to 
2\ inches deep, with a hollow for the eggs about 2^ inches 
in diameter by about 1 in depth. It is sufficiently well made to 
stand removal and a good deal of handling before it disintegrates. 
In some nests there is a slight lining of grass, while in others it is 
more ample and is composed of grass, roots, hair and similar 
oddments, 

Hume gives the breeding season as June to August, but this is 
not long enough. In Dhulia Davidson took eggs up to the end of 
October, and Capt, Payn took them at Mahableswar in early May. 
In Poona Nisbett, Betham and others have found eggs from May 
to October, but the great majority of birds at that place lay in 
August, Septemher 1 and October. Probably many birds have 
two broods. 

Two or three eggs only are laid, though Betham obtained one 
four-clutch in Poona. 

Hume says that he tbinks the eggs of this Lark vary more than 
those of any others. My series does not show this. They have 
a range of colour exactly equivalent to that of the Galerida cristate 
group, though as a series they are less grey and more yellowish. 
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On the whole, also, the stippling is finer and a few eggs do look 
almost unicoloured light earthy brown. 

In shape the eggs are most often broad ovals, but a good many 
are longer and rather elliptical, & few only being at all pointed. 

The texture varies more than usual. Some eggs are quite dull- 
surfaced, whilst others have a distinct gloss ; in none is the grain 
very fine, and the dull eggs are more fragile than the glossed ones, 
i. e., the texture is not so close, 

Fifty eggs average 19*9 X 14-6 mm.: maxima 23-0x15-1 and 
19-8 X 15-4 mm. ; minima 17- 5 x 140 and 18-3x13-3 mm. 

Both sexes take part in incubation, though the female takes the 
greater share. Both also assist in the construction of the nest. 
I have been told that incubation takes thirteen days, but I have 
no proof of this. 

(1241) Galerida malabarica (Scop.). 
The Malabar Crested Lark, 

GalerMa malabarica, Fauiu* B. I,, Birds, 2nd ed. voi, iii, p. 348, 

This is another Western form of Lark, being a resident from 
Guzerab to South Travancore, extending to Ahmedahad and over 
the greater part of the Deccan. It ascends the Nilgiris and other 
lulls to at least 4,000 feet and perhaps higher, like all 6alerida#, 
tbis species haunts open country, sometimes well covered with grass 
and with many bushes dotted about ; sometimes tracts of cultivated 
fields and, sometimes, again, very hare hleak country. Vidal 
gives a fine description of this latter and with it a description 
of nests and their sites which is very exhaustive. He writes {Hume's 
' Nests and Eggs,' vol, ii, p, 239) : — " This Southern Crested lark 
breeds at Ratnagiri in October and November, after the heavy 
rains have ceased. There is a rugged laterite plateau of con- 
siderable extent to the east of the station, where this species is 
plentiful for the greater part of the year ; this tahleland is entirely 
bare, and appears as a huge sheet of flat rock, the laterite cropping 
to the surface everywhere. During the south-west monsoon, how- 
ever, rank grass sprouts up wherever the crumbling surface affords 
a hold for the roots — lilies, hardy creepers, and ferns shoot up from 
the fissures in the rocks, and here and there coarse hill-grains are 
sown in the least unpromising patches of ground. The Crown- 
«rests, as a rule, affect no concealment in their choice of a site, 
A shght hollow in the bare ground or hard rock, either natural or 
scraped out by the birds themselves, is filled in with grass of two 
kinds, a coarse quality for the outside and a finer for the inside. 
No other material is used, and the grass is somewhat loosely put 
together. In shape the nests are rather shallow cups, with an 
internal diameter of about 2J inches. Nests formed on the bare 
ground are fully exposed to view on three sides hut are invariahly 
shaded or sheltered on the remaining side by a stone or chip of rock, 
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which is sometimes more, but never less, than twice the height 
of the nest from the ground. The only Crown-crest's nest I have 
found without this flanking stone was placed under cover of thin 
grass. There is one distinction between all the nests of the Crown- 
crested Larks and the Finch-Larks that I have observed, and that is, 
that while the Crown-crest's nest is always placed in a depression 
of the ground, the Finch- Lark 'a nest always rests on the level 
surface. I am aware, however, that this distinction does not hold 
good in other localities." 

To the above one must add that sometimes, though rarely, 
a few roots are used in the composition of the nest. 

The eggs number two or three in a full clutch, and I have no record 
of four. They are typical Larks' eggs and resemble those of Sykes's, 
or the Deccan, Crested Lark, but are of course larger. The ground 
is white, grey-white or brown-white but, most often, yellowish- 
creamy. They are freely speckled all over with sienna or yellowish- 
brown on the creamy eggs to brown or blackish- brown on the 
others. Underlying tbese are specks and spots of lavender and 
grey, hut they are never very conspicuous. 

In texture they vary from quite glossless to faintly glossed and 
in shape from fairly broad to rather long ovals. 

Forty eggs average 21*5x15-5 mm,: maxima 34-1x17-0 and 
23-6 X 17-3 mm. ; minima 19-0 X 130 mm. 

Hume gives the average of eighteen eggs as 22-0x16-5 mm., 
and it should be noted that the average size of those measured 
by me are reduced by a series of very small eggs from Travancore. 

Ammomanes phcenicura. 

The Rufous-tailed Fojch-Labk. 

(1242) Ammomanes phcenicura ph&nicuta (Franklin). 

The Indian Rutous-tailed Finch-Lark. 

Amnurrnanes phcenicura pkanicura, Fauna B. I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iiij 
p. 350. 

This Finch-Lark is found East of a line which may be roughly 
drawn from the Rann of Cutch to Delhi, whence it extends to 
Dinapore in Eastern Bengal with the Ganges a<i its Northern 
boundary, except in Bihar, while South it occurs a,s far as Mysore 
and Travancore. 

Like other Larks, this bird also only breeds in open lands but, 
unlike others, its favourite site for the nest is hi a ploughed field. 
Blewitt says that this is so in Raipur ; Whitehead says the same 
about Sebore and Betham repeats it in regard to nests taken by 
him both at Mhow and at Poona. 

Coltart and Lindsey Harvey both say that this Lark is not rare 
in Bihar North of the Ganges, where they hoth obtained nests and 
eggs. In this district most of their nests were found in fallow 
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fields protected by clods of earth or by tufts of grass or weeds. 
Occasionally the nest, according to Betham, is placed actually 
under a stone or olod of earth, and is then very difficult to locate. 

Sometimes it builds in hollows on river-banks, as found by Nunn 
at Hoshangabad, or on the bank of a tank as found by MacArthur 
Tickell also records taking its nest in long grass, but probably this 
identification is not correct and refers to a Mirafra. 

The nest varies greatly. Blewitt says that the score of nests 
found by him were all just hollows in the ground with no grass 
or other materials to line them. This, however, is exceptional, 
and as a rule the nest is a pad of grass, rice-straw or roots pretty 
well put together. Sometimes it is even more elaborate than this. 
Hume notes that it is sometimes " lined with softer materials " ; 
Nunn says it is " lined with wool and feathers," while Butler took 
one "well lined with rats' fur and goats' hair." 

The breeding season over most of its range is practically restricted 
to March and April, though a few birds may lay in early May and 
late February. Jn Sehore Whitehead found them breeding freely 
in early May, while in the Central Provinces MacArthur took eggs 
as late as the 15th of that month. 

The full complement of eggs is three or four, three quite as often 
as four. They could not, I think, he distinguished from the eggs of 
the Crested Larks of the ckendoola and magna groups, but ae a series 
they are more often marked with zones or caps at the larger ends. 

Most eggs have the ground pale grey, pale buff or pale brown-grey, 
very rarely pale greenish. The marks consist of specks and tiny 
blotches of pale sienna-brown, grey-brown, reddish -brown, dark 
umber-brown or even hlackish. These are freely scattered over the 
whole surface but are nearly always more numerous at the larger 
end where, as already noted, they often form rings or caps. . 

Fifty eggs average 21-2x15-7 mm.; maxima 23-2x15-8 and 
23-0x16-5 mm. ; miuima 19-1 X 15-4 and 21-2 X 14-3 mm. 

The texture is similar to that of the eggs of G. c. ckendoola, but 
a little closer and harder. In sbape^most eggs are rather broad 
ovals but a few are longer, narrower and more pointed. 



Ammomanes deserti (Licht.). 
The Desebt Finch- Lark. 

(1244) Ammomanes deserti phceoicuroides Blyth. 
The Indian Desekt Finch-Lark, 

Ammomanes deserti phcenicuroides, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, 
p. 352. 

This fine Lark occurs in the hreeding season in North and Western 
Kashmir, Afghanistan and Baluchistan to the North- West Frontier 
Provinces, Punjah, Sind and the Mekran Coast. Magrath obtained 
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its nest near Khar, on the North- West Frontier ; Cock, Buchanan 
and Rattray found it nesting freely around Nowshera in the Punjab, 
and it certainly also breeds in Sind. In Hume's time Cock alone 
had taken the nest, which he described as follows : — " This Lark 
breeds in the low hills of the Peshawar Valley, Its nests are abundant 
in the bills near Nowshera. May and June are the nesting months. 
The nest is placed under a shelf of rook or flat stone upon the ground 
and is constructed of grass-stalks lined with fine roots, and the bird 
piles up little pieces of flat stone all round the nest, just as I have 
observed P. grisea do in that neighbourhood. The eggs resemble 
those of P. grisea, only they are much larger. Three seems to' be the 
usual number, but I think I once took four eggs out of one nest." 

Whitehead says that it is "resident and abundant on stony 
wastes and hill- sides up to 3,000 feet " in the Kohat and Kunam 
Valleys, but he did not find the nest. 

In Sind Ticehurst writes (Ibis, 1023, p. 10) it "is the Lark of 
the stony hills, which, running from Jacobabad in the Nortb, 
form an almost unbroken chain to the sea at Cape Menze, and in 
places is very common. Here it is found right at the foot-hills, 
and I have seen it up to about 1,500 feet. 

" Barnes says it breeds from April to June, and this, I think, 
is correct ; during the breeding season the pairs are very scattered 
and the nests are hard to locate." 

My small series of eggs shows them to be exactly like those of the 
preceding bird. 

Sixteen eggs average 221 X 1C-4 mm. : maxima 28-2X 17-0 mm. ; 
minima 19*8 X 150 mm.; this last is from an abnormally small 
clutch taken by Magrath. 

Erlmopterix grisea. 

The Ashy-crowned Ftnch-Lark. 

(1245) ErimoDterix grisea grisea (Scop.). 
The Indiatc Ashy-cbowked Finch-Labx. 

Pyrrhulauda grisea, Tauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. .153 (part.). 
Erimopterix grisea grisea, ibid. vol. viii, p. 864. 

Since the ' Fauna ' was written Ticehurst has separated the bird 
from North' Western India on account of its paler, greyer tint. 
This greatly reduces [the area occupied by the present and typical 
form. Roughly, it may be said to he resident in India West and 
South of a line drawn from Baroda South of Indore and Bhopal 
aud thence North to Fategarh and Bareilly. It is also a common 
resident in Ceylon. Bast it extends to extreme Eastern Bengal and 
Western Assam. 

This little Lark hreeds in almost any kind of open country 
but never on land with any Jong growth on it. It often makes its 
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nest on absolutely bate ground where no vestige of vegetation grows. 
in the immediate vicinity of the nest. Vidal found it breeding 
at Ratnagiri on the laterite plateau, where it built its neat on the 
bare surface of the sheet rock. Sometimes its nest may be situated 
in fields of quite short grass, often at the foot of some longer tuft 
of grass or a small bush, at other times with nothing near it but 
the short grass. In some districts a favourite nesting-site is one 
in among the stubble in dry paddy-fields where the cover is very 
scanty. Often the nest is placed in fallow or ploughed land under 
the partial shelter of a clod of earth. Curious sites are sometimes 
chosen, such as the roof of a house, as described by Captain Horace 
Terry, or in between the rails of a railway line, where one was 
found by Hume at Efcawah, and where trains passed many times 
a day over the head of the sitting bird. Not quite so unusual was 
another nest found by Anderson made in a hoof-mark in the middle 
of a pat of cow-dung. 

The nest itself is a small shallow cup made of grass but fined with 
wool, hair, bits of rags and all sorts of oddments. Nests found by 
Vidal on the laterite near Ratnagiri were "invariably fined with 
shreds of wool (probably stolen from the blankets of cowherds)." 

A very noticeable feature of the nests of this Lark is the little 
ring of small stones which the birds pile round the nest as a tiny 
barricade. Sometimes when stones are not available little bits of 
dry mud are used instead. 

The breeding seasons are principally February and March and 
again July and August, according to Hume. Adams says that in 
Sambhur the season is from March to August, and at Raipoor 
Blewitt gives the same months. Burgess, however, says that in 
Western India this Lark breeds in January and February, while 
in Poona nests have been taken from December to March, In fact, 
odd eggs may be found throughout the year but, on the whole, 
it may be said to be a cold-weather breeder, many birds having 
a second or even third brood later in the year. 

In number the clutch is two or three, though A. J. Currie obtained 
one of four in Bolaram. They are typical Lark's eggs, and the 
chief char acterwhich strikes one, when viewing a series, is their rather 
yellowish tint. The ground varies from white to buffy -white 
or, less often, greyish-white or greenish- white. The whole surface 
is freely speckled with brown, varying from pale sienna-brown to 
rich red-brown, greyish-brown or blackish- brown. Occasionally 
one sees capped eggs, b\it zoned specimens are quite exceptional. 

In shape the eggs vary from rather broad ovals to decidedly long 
ovals, seldom very pointed at the smaller end. The texture is 
rather finer and closer tfian in Galerida eggs, but there is no 
gloss. 

One hundred eggs average l!Hx!3-7 mm. ; maxima 20-2x14-5 
and 19-8 X 14-7 mm. ; minima 16-0 X 13-2 and 170x12-5 mm. 
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{1245 a) Erimopterix griseasiccata* (Ticehurst). 
The Sind Ashy-crowned Finch-Laek. 

Pyrrhulauda grisea, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 353 (part.). 
Erimopterix grisea Mecata, ibid, vol, viii, p. 004. 

Ticehurst gives the following distribution for this race of Finch- 
Lark : — Sind, Punjab, Rajputana, Gurgam, Indore, Cutch, 
West "United Provinces to Fategarh otc. 

Tiie breeding of this bird differs is no way from that of the typical 
form. Hume found it breeding in Etawah in May ; Anderson 
records their breeding at Fategarh from the latter end of February 
to the end of March ; Betham took eggs near Ferozepore in February 
and Harington BuJkly near Karachi in September* 

Ticehurst writes (Ibis, 1923, p. 20): — "The breeding season is 
a long one, April to October, and even when breeding it seems to 
associate together in small parties on its feeding grounds. The 
male has a typical Lark-like flight during the breeding season. 
Out of the desert it is but seldom met with, but in October and 
November 1918, when rain had not fallen for 15 months and so the 
food-supply had failed, flocks used to frequent cut lucerne-fields." 

Nests and eggs require no description beyond that already given 
for the typical form. 

The few eggs I have seen vary in size from 17-3 x 13-0 to 19-0 X 
13-8 mm. 

Erimopterix albifrons Sundevall, 
The Black-crowued Finch-Lark. 

(1246) Erimopterix albifrons afflnis (Blyth). 
The Indian Black-crowhbd Finch-Lark. 

Pyrrhiilauda frontalis affinie. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd etl. vol. iii, p. 355, 
Erimopterix albifrons affinw, ibid. vol. viii, p. 605. 

This little Finch-Lark is found in Sind and the Punjab as far 
Fast as the Jumna. 

Although several ornithologists, among them Bulkly, Lindsey 
Smith, Eates and, I believe, Bell, have taken the nests of this bird 
in Sind since Hume's ' Nests and Eggs ' was written I can find 
nothing recorded. I therefore quote Hume's notes in full : — 

"Mr. Scrope Doig found the nest of this species in Sind. He 
says r — ' This bird, wherever there are sajid-drifts, is very common 
and is never, so far as my experience goes, found in company with 
P. grisea. They hreed at the end of February and beginning of 



* Pyrrhulauda grisea siccata Ticehurst, Bull, B. O. C. vol. xlv, p. 87 (Mnreli 
1925): Deesa, Rajputana. 
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March, at the end of May and commencement of June, and again 
in the end of August and beginning of September. One breeding- 
place I found in this latter month "was situated awoy from the 
Narra, some 10 miles out in the desert near some salt deposits, 
and where evidently rain had fallen, as there was a considerable 
growth of grass. The nests were very similar to those of P. gri&ea 
both in size and description, and were invariahly placed at the root 
of some tuft of grass, on the North side, evidently to be sheltered 
from the hot wind. In this place I collected over forty eggs. 
They are very similar to those of P. grisea, perhaps, as a rule, 
more holdly marked, and some of them had well-defined rings 
of colour round the larger end. The normal number of eggs is two.* " 

Hume's series of eggs do not seem to me to he in any way dis- 
tinguishable from those of the two race of E. grisea, but possibly 
are more often zoned at the larger end. 

Eggs in my own collection, taken in May, are matched by many 
eggs of E. grisea, 

Hume gives the measurements of his eggs as varying in length 
between 17-3 and 20-8 mm. ; while in breadth the extremes are 
12-7 and 14-7 mm. 

All my eggs come within these measurements, and thirty average 
Ifl-2xI3-8mm. 



Family ZOSTEROPID.E 

(WfflTE-EjfES). 

Zosterops palpebrosa. 

The Indian White- Eye. 

In 'The Ibis/ 1922, pp. 142-7, 1 reviewed this genus at some length,, 
and in the Bull. B. 0. C. xlvii, p. 88, 192G, Ticehurst comments on 
this review. In the first place he considers that the type -locality 
of Du ssumier ' s palpebrosa cannot be Orissa, as it is said to be Bengal. 
In Temmmck's time, however, Orissa formed part of Bengal and, 
as I have recorded elsewhere, in the early 'eighties a race of Ooriyas- 
flourished who did much bird-catching and selling of skins and cage- 
birds. Again, Zosterops was a favourite cage-bird even when 
I went to India in 1881 and, on the whole, Orissa was the most 
likely place for Temminck's bird to have come from. Orissa must 
therefore stand as designated hy me, and Ticehurst's nilgiriensia 
hecomes a synonym of palpebrosa. On the other hand, Ticehurst 
is certainly right in separating the North- West bird on account of* 
its brighter, more yellow plumage, though its range does not seem 
to me to be quite so extensive as given by him , 
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The group is a most difficult one to diagnose, but this is not the 
place in which to enter at great length into a discussion, and I only 
note my reasons for retaining my own classification with the addition 
of Ticehurst's occidentis from North-West India, 



(2247) Zosterops palpebrosa palpebrosa (Temm,), 
The Indian White-Eye. 

Zosterops palpebrosa. palpeb?0GO>, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 358. 

The typical form of White-Eye, of which the type-locality is 
Cuttack in Orissa, is found in Southern and Western Bengal, South 
Central Provinces and the whole of Southern India, East and West 
from the hills of Mysore and Travancore. 

This little bird is a very common resident throughout the plains 
of Southern Bengal and Southern India, ascending the Nilgiris at 
least to '6,000 feet and casually considerably higher. I include in 
this race the bird breeding iu Poona, which is somewhat intermediate 
between occidentis and palpebrosa, while birds from Guzerat and 
Rajputana are nearer to, or identical with, the former. 

The nidification of all the White -Eyes is much alike and a descrip- 
tion of the nests and eggs of one subepeeies suffices for all. 

They frequent and breed in almost any kind of country, bnt are 
seldom found in deep forest, preferring gardens, open cultivated 
country, open waste land with busbes, hedges etc., and the neighbour- 
hood of villages. They also breed in scrub and semi -pasture -lands 
and iu secondary growth in deserted cultivation. 

The situation for the nest varies in great degree. The first Aest 
I ever found was built in a croton-shrub not 2 feet from the ground 
near a tank in Calcutta, the next was nearly at the top of a Pepul- 
tree in the Nadia district and fully 30 feet from the ground. These 
were of the Northern race, while of this one Davison makes the 
same remark about its breeding hi the Niligris, and says that while 
some nest in hushes 2 or 3 feet from the ground, others may be 
found 20 or 30 feet up in trees. 

Around Kotagherry Miss Cockburn says that out of eleven nests 
found by her ten were on wild gooseberry- bushes. 

Probably three out of four nests will be found within 10 feet of the 
ground, and the majority even of these will be nnder 6 *eet. 

The nest is a very beautiful little cup made of miscellaneous 
materials, among which grass, fine roots, moss and lichen pre- 
dominate. With these are mixed cobwehs, spiders' egg- bags, 
hair and tiny bits of vegetable cotton, down and wool. The materials 
are closely interwoven and very compact, being bound together 
with cobwebs or with silk from cocoons of various silk-moths. 
Outside the whole is decorated with spiders* egg-bags, lichen etc., 
and I have noticed that ihese decorations are often used even when 
they in no way help to identify the nest with its surroundings. 
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Most nests are deep cups, rather more than hemispherical, but 
occasionally shallow cups may be met with. An average nest 
measures about 2-25 inches across by 1-25 deep externally, with an 
egg-chamber about 1-5 inch in diameter by nearly an inch in depth. 
The lining is neat and tightly wound round, consisting in moat 
nests of fine grass-stems, less often of fine roots or other fibrous 
material. Now and then hair or the mycelse of fungi may be used. 

Almost invariably the nest is built pendent or semipendent from 
small forks of outer branches of busbes and trees, less often from 
two or more twigs and, still more rarely, it is placed in an upright 
fork. 

Davison, Miss Cockburn and Wait give the breeding season for 
the Nilgiris as February to May, but Davidson found them breeding 
in Kanara in June also, while in Poona nests with eggs have been 
taken in June, July and Septemher, In Orissa the birds do not breed 
until the Bains break in June but, as with so many other very 
common birds, eggs may he taken in other months also from 
January to early October. The birds are double -brooded in many 
instances but not always. 

In Sonthem India the normal clutch seems to be two only, more 
rarely three, but farther North three is the usual number. 

In colour the eggs vary from a skim-milk blue to a blue nearly, 
but not quite, as dark as that of a Hedge- Sparrow's egg. In shape 
tbe eggs vary considerably; most are short blunt ovals, but longer, 
more pointed eggs are not exceptional. The colour fades very 
quickly in these eggs, and those which are deep blue soon become 
httle darker than the others. 

Forty eggs average 15-4x11*5 mm.: maxima 18-2x12-0 and 
17-2x11*1 mm.; minima 13-5x10-9 and 140xl0-3mm. 

Both sexes assist in bnilding the nest and both take part in 
incubation which, I believe, lasts eleven days. A nest of three 
eggs in which the last was laid on the 20th May were all hatched 
on tbe 1st June. 



(1248) Zoslerops palpebrosa elwesi Stuart Baker. 
The Nobtkern White-Eye. 

Zosterops -palpebrosa dwesi, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd. ed. vol. iii, p. 360. 

Owing to tbe recognition of the North-West Indian forms as 
distinct the range of this race has to be greatly curtailed. It may 
now be defined as follows : — 

Sikkim and the Himalayas East to tbe Kauri-Kachin Hills and 
Northern Shan States. West possibly over a portion of Nepal 
South to the Northern Central Provinces, Bandelkhand, Western 
Bengal and the districts of North-Eastern Bengal and Bihar, 

There is nothing to remark on in the nidification of this subspecies 
as differing from that of the preceding bird. It haunts the same 
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kind, of country, builds the same kind of nest and places it in similar 
positions. 

Pitman obtained one nost quite out of the ordinary, built under an 
overhanging leaf of a Teak-tree on a branch afewfeet from the ground. 
The bird flying off revealed the nest, -which was quite hidden. It 
seemed to be regularly sown on to the leaf and its stalk. 

The breeding season is from May to August, most eggs being laid 
in late June after the Rains have broken. 

The fall clutch is three or four, generally the latter, and in appear- 
ance they cannot be distinguished from those of the other races. 

Eorty-five eggs average 14-7x11-5 mm.: maxima 16*0x11*4 
and 15*2X12*3 mm. ; minima 12-&X 111 and 14-2x11-0 mm. 



(1248 a) Zosterops palpebrosa occldentls Ticehurst, 
The North:- West White -Eye. 

Zosterops palpebrosa. occid&niis, Ticehurst, Bull. B, O. C. xlvii, p. 88 (1927) ; 
Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. viii, p. 065. 

The distribution of this race of White-Eye is, in my opinion, not 
■qnite so wide as given by Ticehurst bnt, of eourse, where two sub- 
species meet they almost invariably merge into one another, and the 
precise point where they become indefinite may vary in different 
observers ideas. I would give the range as Guzerat, North to Balu- 
chistan and more or less throughout the whole of the North-West 
Frontier Province and the Punjab, The United Provinces birds 
seem to be definitely elweti, while those of the Garhwal and Simla 
Hills are equally certainly occideniie. 

Nests and eggs and the sites chosen are similar to those of other 
White-Eyes. In Simla Dodsworth says that they breed commonly 
in the gardens and on the roadsides as well as in open but well- 
wooded country. 

They breed from the level of the plains up to about 8,000 feet but, 
more commonly, below 5,000, at which latter elevation Whymper 
found them numerous about Naini-Tal. 

In the hills this White-Eye breeds in April and May, while 
Thompson also found a nest in March in Garhwal, and a few birds 
lay in June (Whymper), In the plains most eggs will bo found 
much later. Anderson records that in the North- Western Provinces 
they breed in June, July and August ; Betham got nests i,i Guzerat 
in July and August, whil^ others have taken nests in the Punjab 
from July to October, the latter exceptional. 

Forty-eight eggs average 15-2x11-5 mm., showing them to he 
rather longer in proportion to thoir size than those of elwesi : maxima 
17*0x120 and 15*1x12-2 mm.; minima 141x11*5 and 14*4x 
11-0 mm. 
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(1249) Zosterops palpebrosa egregla Madarasz. 
The Small Ceylon White- Eye. 

Zosterops palpebrosa egrafia, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p, 361. 

This race of White-Eye is confined to the lac cadi ves and Ceylon, 
but Bourdillon always thought that the bird in the extreme South 
of Travancore was the same as the Ceylon form. 

This White -Eye makes a little pendent cup -nest just like those 
of its cousins in shape and size, but often moss is included among 
the materials of which it is built. Generally this is used on the 
outside only but, sometimes also, is mixed in with the other materials 
of the walls. The lining is often of hair, sometimes that of human 
heings. 

They seem to breed at great heights from the ground more con- 
sistently than the other races of palpebrosa, Phillips speaks of 
nests over 30 feet from the ground, while Tunnard notes : " This 
nest was built at the thin end of a branch of a tall Cyprus -tree about 
12' from the ground. Cyprus-trees seem to be great favourites 
with these birds, as I have seen many nests built in them, and know 
of at least three in this particular tree at the beginning of the year, 
but they were all too high up for me to get the eggs." 

Phillips found them hreeding in the tea-bushes in Tea Estates 
at elevations up to 4,000 feet, while Wait says their nests are 
generally placed in slender forks of branches of small trees between 
C and 20 feet from the ground. 

Wait also refers to their gregarious habits, which (vide TunnaTd, 
supra) seem to persist even in the hreeding season, 

Phillips, Tunnard and Jenkins took most of their nests in April 
and early May, "while the second-named also found nests " in the 
beginning of the year." Wait says that the hreeding months are 
June and August. 

The number of eggs laid is two or three, one as often as the other, 
and they are of the usual pale spotless blue. 

Thirty-five eggs, including those in Wait's collection, average 
15- 7 X 11*5 mm. : maxima 16-5 X 120 and 16-5 X 12-3 mm. ; minima 
14-0x11-3 and 14-6x10-7 mm. 

(1250) Zosterops palpebrosa cacharensls Stuart Baker. 
The Cachab White-Eye. 

Zosterops palpebrosa cadtarensis, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, 
p. 361. 

This little White-Eye is restricted to the South of the Brahma- 
pootra River in Assam, extending East through Manipur and the 
Chittagong district to the Chin Hills. How far North-East it is 
found through the Naga Hills I do not know, hut Coltart and 
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I both, found elwesi to be the form in Margherita and the Dibrugarh 
District. 

It breeds from the plains up to the top of the Bar ail Range, some 
6,000 feet, hut is more common in the plains and up to a~bout 
3,000 feet than above this height. 

As regards its hreeding habits there is little to say. Nine nests 
out of ten will be found -within 10 feet of the ground and many 
within 4 or 5 feet. Occasionally, however, it is built very 
high up. As regards the sites of the nests, these differ from those 
of other White-Eyes in being often in evergreen forest, thongh 
the birds select open glades, sides of streams or jungle-tracks even 
in these. They were also not rare in the open park-like lands 
in the Nortb of North Cachar, where I found their nests in the 
numerous Oak-trees which dotted the whole surface of the wide 
rolling grass-lands. 

The breeding season is from the last week in April to the first week 
in July, tbree eggs out of every four being laid in May. The normal 
number in a clutch is four, less often three, and I have once taken 
five. 

Sixty eggs average li*8xll-6: maxima 15-7x12-0 and 15-lx 
12-3 mm. ; minima 13-2x10-2 mm. 

In this race of Zoalerops, and probably in all others, both sexes 
incubate, as wo have frequently trapped both on the nest. Both 
also perform part of the duty of nest -building, but probably the 
female does most of it. I have occasionally heen able to watch 
the process and, while one bird did all the arranging of the material, 
the other only worked rather intermittently at bringing it, and I 
presume this was the male. The latter, however, is a good father, 
and I have seen him busy feeding the young. 

(1251) Zosterops palpebrosa nicobarioa BIyth. 

The Nicobae White-Eye. 

Zoaurops palpebrosa mcobariensi», Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd etl. vol. iii, 

p. 362, 
Zt03t&rop$ palpebrosa nicobdric&i ibid. vol. viii, p. 665. 

As its name infers, this White-Eye is found in the Nicobars and 
also in the Andamans and Car Nieobar, 

Numerous nests of this bird were taken by Oampston in the 
Andamans and others in the Nicobars and in Car Nieobar, In the 
Andamans Wickham and Anderson also ohtained nests in the vicinity 
of Port Blair, Osmaston says they are common, breeding prefer- 
entially in small saplings in secondary growth but also in gardens, 
roadside avenues and open forest. The nest calls for no further 
description. 

Anderson and Wickham seem to have taken eggs in May only, but 
Osmaston says they are late breeders, and he took eggs in the 
Andamans and Nicohars from the 6th May to the 9th July. One 
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nest, however, found hy him in Car Nicobar contained two egg3 
on the 18th March. 

Generally two eggs only are laid, three fairly often, and once 
Osmaston found four eggs in a nest. 

In appearance they are quite typical of the species, but much 
larger than those of the other races. 

Thirty-one eggs average 16-2x12-2 mm.: maxima 17*5xl2-& 
and 16'7xl80mm. ; minima 14&X 12-0 and I6'3xll-&mm. 



Zosterops simplex Swinhoe, 
The Chinese White-Eye. 

(1252) Zosterops simplex peguensls Stuart Baker. 
The Pegu White-Eye. 

Zosterops simplex p&gutnais, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 303. 

The range of this White-Eye extends over the greater part of 
Central Burma from ,Karenni and Maymyo to about the latitude 
of Pegu or a little South of that district. 

The nest is like those of the various races of the preceding species 
and, like them, is placed generally low down in bushes but 
sometimes at great heights in tall trees. The sites selected are 
nearly always in open country, rarely in light woods and never in 
heavy evergreen-forest, but the birds are very partial to the rather 
tbin secondary growth on deserted cultivation. Occasionally also 
they breed in gardens. 

Most of my correspondents describe the nest as just like that 
of Zosterops polpebroaa. Macdonald, Osmaston and Mackenzie 
all say that it is a stout little nest, and the first-named describes 
some sent me as follows : — " These nests and eggs are just like 
those of tbe common Indian "White-Eye, very neat little cups of 
fine grass, well matted together with bits of spiders' webs and 
then lined with the finest grass-stems. The outside of the nest 
has some moss, cotton down and other material mixed in with the 
grass, but it is all very neatly and compactly finished off. It is, 
of course, pendent, like an Oriole's, between small twigs or in a 
horizontal fork." 

Hopwood alone says that the nest is a " neat but flimsy cup," 

Mackenzie ohtained one nest with three eggs on the 14th April 
at Maymyo, but with this exception all eggs taken by the other 
collectors named were found between the 3rd May {Osmaston, 
Maymyo) and the 11th July (Hopwood, Maymyo). 

The eggs of this species are quite typical of the genus, but very 
rarely one finds pure white eggs, not blue eggs so pale that they look 
white, but eggs of a true chalky white with no tinge of any other 

vol. m. o 
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colour. Two or three eggs are laid, and once M&cdonald found 
a clutch of four. 

Twenty-six eggs average 15-7x11-3 mm.: maxima 17*0x12-0 
and 16-7x12-2 mm. ; minima 140x9-4 mm. 



(1253) Zosterops siameosls Blyth. 

The Siamese White-Eye. ' 

Zosterops siamen&is, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iti, p. 364. 

The Siamese White-Eye is a resident over the whole of Burma, 
f r om Mt . Victoria in the Chin Hills on the West and from the Southern 
Shan States on the East to Southern Tenasserim, while farther 
East again it occurs throughout Siam and Coohin China. This 
is a bird alike of plains and high mountains, being resident and 
breeding both in the mangrove-swamps along the sea-shore and 
on the highest hills, such asMuloyit andMt. Victoria, up to 7,000 feet. 
It is more of a forest bird than any of the White-Eyes already 
dealt with except the Cachar race of palpebroea. It does not, 
however, breed far into the interior of forest, and is often also found 
in open but well -wooded grass- lands. 

Two nests and eggs and four birds — the parents — were collected 
for me near Moulmein in Tenasserim on the 24th and 27th March, 
and Mackenzie obtained one nest on the 13th May near Tavoy. 
These are all the nests and eggs of which I have any knowledge. 
The two nests sent me were built " very high up in trees standing 
in open grass-land." The nests were the usual neat little cups 
•of grass, moss, rootB and a soft fihrous material, probably bark, 
closely woven and matted together with silken down and spiders' 
webs. The linings were of very fine grass-stems. 

The eggs are quite typical and teu average 15-1x11*4 mm.; 
maxima 161x11-8 and 14*5x12-0 mm. ; minima 18-9x11-7 mm. 
and 15-0Xll'0mm. 



Zosterops aurelventris. 

The Golden- vented White -Eye. 

(1254) Zosterops aureiventris aurelventris Hume. 

The Plains Golden-vented White-Eye. 

Zosterops aureiventris aureiventris, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, 
p. 365. 

According to Robinson and Kloes this White-Eye is " a coastal 
form ranging from Tenasserim along the coast of the Malay 
Peninsula to Bauka and possibly Java and the low country of 
Eastern Sumatra." 
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It ia probably resident and breeds wherever found, but there 
«eema to be no record of either nesta or eggs. W, A. T. Kellow 
found it to be common on the West side of Perak and took many 
nests and eggs, of which he sent me a beautiful series of seven 
clutches together with the parent birds of four of the seven. 

The nests were all alike and much the same as those of other 
White -Eyes, They were made principally of grass mixed with 
down from a Cotton-tree (Bombax sp.) and a little moss, the whole 
well plastered with spiders' webs and lined with fine grass or fibre. 
One was built in a Mango-tree fully 30 feet from the ground, the 
rest all in thin secondary growth in deserted rice-land, in bushes 
, about 6 feet from the ground. 

The breeding season is from February to May, and Kellow 
■obtained fresh eggs from the 3rd February to the 21st May, 

The full complement of eggs is two or three, generally the latter. 

Tbe eggs are quite typical, but perhaps averaged, when fresh, 
a rather deeper blue than those of either palpebrosa or siamensis. 

Twenty eggs average 15-5 X 11-8 mm, : maxima 16-3x121 mm. ; 
minima 14*1 X 11*8 mm. 

(1255) Zosterops aureiventrls mesoxantha Salvador! 

The Kaben Golden -yehted White-Eye, 

Zosterops aureivcntris meeoxantka, Fauna E. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, 
p. 365. 

This appears to be the hill form of the preceding bird, inhabiting 
the hill ranges of Central and Eastern Burma from the Southern 
Shan States to the mountains of Tenasserim and Siam, South 
to Selangor. 

So far as I know the eggs of this race of White-Eye have never 
been taken until this year (1933), when Mr. T. P.. Livesey found 
them breeding freely during April in Sintaung in the Southern 
Shan States, and obtained a fine series of nests and eggs of which 
he sent me four clutches containing four, three, three, and two eggs 
respectively, together with some beautiful photographs. 

The nests are quite typical White-Eyes' nests, most of them 
pendent from small forks or twigs of bushes in thick scrub-jnngle 
or dense undergrowth. One, however, is placed in among tbe 
upright spiky shoots of a large-leafed shrub quite close to the ground. 
In appearance they are small neat cups, possibly rather less com- 
pactly put together than those of the palpebrosa group, tut made 
of similar materials and about the same in size. 

The eggs, which in full clutches number three or four, are quite 
typical, but on an average slightly deeper blue than those of the 
other White-Eyes, though, doubtless, they soon fade to the same 
pale tint. 

Twelve eggs average IS-5XI1-8 mm,; maxima 16-2x12-0 
and 15*5x12-1 mm.; minima 14-lxll-S and 15-2x11-4 mm. 

02 
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(1256) Zosterops ceylonensls Holdsworth. 
The Labge Cbylok White- Eye. 

Zosterops ceylonen&ia, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. in, p, 360. 

This large form of Zosterops is confined to Ceylon, and its reported 
occurrence in the Nilgiris is probably due to mistaken identification. 

According to Wait this bird is not obtained below 3,000 feet, 
but Phillips has found it breeding at 2,800 feet and Jenkins saw a nest 
with young at about 1,500 feet. 

This is a bird of tbe forest and only to a lesser extent of tea- 
and rubber-plantations, where it breeds not infrequently in the 
high seed- tea and sometimes on rubber-vines. Occasionally, 
also, it builds its nest as high up as 30 feet in a forest-tree, but 
generally it selects a site somewhere between 4 and 10 feet from 
the ground in a thick bush or small sapling. Tunnard took nests, 
from (1) a thin branch of a Sappa-treo 20 feet from the ground, 
(2) several nests in low bushes in his garden, (3) in low Grevillea- 
troes a few feet from tbe ground, and (4) in forest -trees high up. 

The nests are very similar to those of other White-Eyes, but 
Tunnard, comparing the nests of this bird with those of egregia t 
the small White-Eye, remarks : — " I am convinced that there- 
is a difference between the nests of this bird and egregia. That 
of the latter is more solidly built, and in no case have I ever been 
able to see daylight through it like one can in many of those of 
ceyloneima ; besides, those of tgregia, ore not so deep." v 

The materials seem to be much the same, though both Phillips 
and Tunnard repeatedly found moss, often a considerable amount, 
used in tbe construction of the nest, especially on the outside. 
Lake the nests of other White-Eyes, those of the present species 
are almost invariably pendent from small forks or from two or three 
fine twigs. 

The breeding season is during March, April and May, and the 
season seems to be a far more definite one than it is with most 
Ceylon birds. The only date recorded outside these months is one 
nest taken by Tunnard on the 8th February. 

The normal complement of eggs is two or three ; no one has 
taken four or seen a single egg incubated. 

They are quite typical Zosterops' eggs in colour and texture, 
smooth and very fine hut glossless pale blue. In shape, however, 
they are comparatively longer and less broad. 

Thirty-three eggs,, which include series taken by Tunnard and 
Phillips, average 16-5X12-0 mm. : maxima 19*0x11-8 and 164 X 
12*9 mm. ; minima lS'lXll'Zmm. 
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Family CHALCOPARIID^E 

(Ruby-Cheeks). 

Chalcoparia singalensis. 

The Ruby-Cheek. 

(1257) Chaleoparla singalensis siDgalensis Gmelin. 

The Malayan Ruby-Cheek. 

Chalcoparia singalensis singalensis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, 
p. 368. 

This curious little bird is a resident over the whole of Burma, 
"West and South Siam, the Malay (States, Sumatra and Java, 

The Ruby-Cheek is a bird of forest and jungle, well-wooded open 
country -with ample cover, throughout the hroken plains at the foot 
of the hills and the hills themselves up to some 1,500 or even 
2,000 feet. 

The only naturalists to take the nests and eggs of this bird have 
been Oates in Pegu and Herbert in Siam, and as their descriptions 
do not agree in all points, though both are correct, it is necessary 
to quote from both. 

Oates writes (Hume's ' Nests and Eggs,' vol. ii, p. 269) : — 

" The bird appears to nidificate from the middle of May to about 
the end of July. On the 3rd June I found a nest with two eggs 
nearly hatched. It was suspended from a hranch of a mango- 
tree about 20 feet from the ground and well surrounded by leaves. 
On the 25th June another nest was found from which the young 
had apparently just flown. It was ahout 8 feet from the ground. 
On July the 6th a nest with two nearly fresh eggs was discovered 
hanging in a shruh ahout 4 feet high, and on the 8th of the 
same month another quite completed but with no eggs. It was 
attached to the extreme tip of a hamhoo ahout 25 feet from the 
ground. 

" The nest is a very lovely structure, closely resembling that of 
Ploceus baya in shape, with the tube cut off at the level of the bottom 
of the nest. At a short distance off it looks like a mass of hair 
combings. Three nests are composed throughout of hlack hair- 
like fibres very closely woven. With these are intermingled 
numerous small cocoons, pieces of bark, a few twigs here and there, 
and large lumps of the excreta of caterpillars. The interior is 
sparingly lined with fine grass. A fourth nest was made almost 
entirely of strips of grass, a very small quantity only of black fibre 
hemg used. Some huge pieces of bark, nearly as large as the 
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bird itself, wore suspended by cobwebs from tbe lower part of the 
nest. 

" The nest is pear-shaped, about 6 inches in height, and barely 

3 inches outside diameter at the thickest part. The upper two inches- 
are solid. The entrance is about halfway down, and measures. 
1£ by 1. The bottom of the egg-chamber is about 1 inch below 
the top of the entrance, and the thickness of the walls everywhere 
is about one-third of an inch. The wonderful part of the neat is 
the verandah or portico. This springs from the upper edge of the 
entrance and extends to two or three inches below the bottom of 
the nest. Laterally it extends to rather more than the width of 
the nest, the sides being incorporated with the main structure all 
the way down. It is made of the same materials as the other 
portions, is about J inch thick, and very strongly woven and. 
elastic." 

Herbert found nests in Siam, generally built in lime- bushes, 

4 to 8 feet from the ground, and " when hanging from the leaves at 
the end of a branch not easily recognizable as a nest. It is of quite 
a distinctive type and the six nests I have taken have all been 
exactly the same. The portico is a very prominent feature and is 
nearly as large as the egg-chamber. The nesting material is fibre 
of various degrees of coarseness, that of the interior being com- 
paratively fine, whilst that of the outside presents quite a ragged 
appearance . Cobwebs are extensively used for keeping the numerous 
threads in their places." 

The eggs taken by Oates have a white or faintly pinkish-white 
ground, densely speckled with grey and purplish-grey, not unlike 
some eggs of the Cinnamon Sparrow. The eggs taken by Herbert 
have a more purple-tinged ground, while the markings vary from 
the tiniest freckles, whicb cover the whole surface of one egg, to 
bold blotches of purple-black with underlying smudges of violet- 
grey. Two clutches are intermediate and are clouded with grey 
with smaller specks and blotches of purple-black. These eggs can 
all be matched with the eggs of Anihreftes malaxeaais. 

In shapo the eggs are rather long pointed ovals, the texture 
exceptionally fragile and not very close. 

Seven eggs average 16-75 X 11-85 mm. : maxima 17-7 X 120 mm. ;. 
minima 16-Ox 12-0 and 1G-8X 11-3 mm. 



(1258) Chalcoparia isingalensls rubinigentls Stuart Baker. 
The Indian Ruby-Cheek, 

Ckalcoparia shngaleneis lepida, "Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii r 

p. 310, 
Ckalcoparia einyalensis rubinigentis, ibid. vol. viii, p, 665. 

This' is a sub -Himalayan form occurring throughout the Teraii 
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from Sikkim to Eastern Assam, tbe hills and adjoining country 
South of the Brahmapootra ; Manipiir, the hill-tracts and districts 
of Bengal East of the Bay, and in Dacca and Mymensingh districts 
on the West. 

The haunts of this little bird are forest, scrub and small tree- 
jungle and the secondary growth in deserted cultivation The few 
nests I have seen have all been built in the bush and tangled scrub 
growing on the sites of abandoned villages, or else in deserted hill- 
rice fields where the soil was poor and the new growth scanty and 
only growing in patches. 

The three nests taken by myself were all attached to tiny drooping 
twigs of small bushes and were between 2 and 4 feet from the 
ground. In appearance they were like large pears covered with 
black hair— in fact, very much like the nest of the preceding bird 
described by Oates. They were all three made of very fine fibres, 
torn, I think, from the ' trunks of palm-ferns, mixed with fern- 
rachides and the stalks of maidenhair- ferns, the lining also being of 
the same material The nests measured roughly 4£ by 3J inches 
externally and the large entrance was protected by an over- 
hanging porch, just showing the lower edge. In no case was the 
porch produced so low as the bottom of the nest, as in that of the 
Burmese form. The nests were very compactly and stoutly built, 
although all the ends hung down everywhere in the most untidy 
fashion. 

My three nests were taken on 23rd March and on the Cth and 17th 
June, the first two containing each two hard-set eggs, while there 
was a single fresh egg in the third. 

These are all of the Sparrow's-egg type ; tbe single egg is an obtuse 
oval, densely speckled with brown-grey, a little less dense at the 
smaller end, while the others are decidedly pointed ovals, one pair 
densely and the second pair less densely speckled with blackish-grey. 
The second pair has an almost confluent ring of blackish specks 
at the larger end. 

Eight eggs average 16-9x12-05 mm. : maxima 18-3x12-3 mm. ; 
minima 16*0x11*7 mm. 

I have never canght the cock bird on the nest, so cannot say 
whether it assists in incubation and, "judging by analogy, shonld 
not expect it to do so. 
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Family NECTARINIIDJE 

(Sdwbieds and Flower-peckers). 

Subfamily NECTARINIINjE 

(StTNBIRDS). 

(1259) Cbalcostetha ohalcbstetba Jardine. 

The Copper-breasted Sttnbird. 

Ckalcoatetha ehalcoetetha, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2ud ed, vol. Hi, p. 373. 

This beautiful Sunbird extends from Tenasserim to Singapore, 
: Sumatra, Borneo, Java (type -locality), Palawan and other islands. 
It also occurs in Siam and Cochin China (Delacour). 

This species is resident and must breed wherever found, but its 
nests and eggs have not yet been taken within our limits. It is a 
bird of evergreen-forests in the plains and lower hills up to some 
3,000 feet, hut is said also to frequent flower-gardens and open 
country round villages. Where rubber -plantations have been 
opened out these are said to be very favourite resorts. 

In Java Mr. T. Houwing found this bird breeding in great numbers, 
and the following is a summary of his remarks sent mo with a fine 
series of the eggs: — " In nine nests out of every ten found by me 
the nest has been built in a rubber-plantation, generally hanging 
pendent from a small outer branch of a rubber-tree or less often 
on some small shruh or sapling at the edge of the jungle adjoining 
the rubber-trees. The nest is a lovely pear-shaped structure, 
roughly about 6" long by about 4.\" at the widest point, but 
sometimes these measurements are exceeded hy an inch or so, 
especially in length if the neck of the pear is much drawn out. The 
materials consist of bits of leaves, moss, grass-roots and feathers 
all well interwoven and mixed with Kapak " (down from seeds of 
Bombax matabarka) " which is felted in with the rest. Over the 
entrance there is a porch which comes down to the lower edge, 
completely protecting it from rain. This and the outside of the 
nest are often decorated with spiders' cocoons, caterpillar excretse etc. 
The lining is of cotton-down or vegetable silk, sometimes mixed with 
hair or feathers, but sometimes all Kapak, The full clutch of eggs 
is invariably two." 

The breeding season lasts from early April to the end of Septemher, 
most eggs being laid in May and June. 

In ground-colour the eggs are pale grey, olive or bufl-stone colour, 
mottled all over with pale sepia or purplish -brown, and with spots 
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and small blotches of black or deep purple, with the edges paler and 
looking as if the colour had run. In some eggs the latter markings/ 
are absent, and I have one pair mottled with grey instead of bro 1 

In shape the eggs are short, blunt ovals, tbe texture is fine, vei 
fragile and glossless. 

Thirty eggs average 15-OxlM mm.: maxima 16-1XI0-7 
15-4 X 11-9 mm. ; minima 1 2-9 X 11*1 and 15-0 X 10-3 mm. 

JEfhopyga siparaja Raffles. 
The Yellow-backed Suhbied. 

(1260) -ffithopyga slparaja oara Hume. 
The Tenasserim Yellow-backed Sunbikd. 

JStkopyga mpamja cam, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd cd. vol. iii, p. 376. 

This Yellow-backed Sunbird ranges from about the latitude of 
Hangoon in Central Burma to the extreme South of Tenasserim ; 
it also occurs in South and South -West Siam. 

Hopwood is, I believe, the only collector who has taken the nest 
and eggs of this bird. Two nests taken by him in Tavoy on the 
16th January and 18th February are described as " in eaeb case 
resembling the nest of M. seheriw. They were neatly woven, 
pear-shaped, with no portico, and thickly lined with silky papyrus, 
probably of Oaiotropie sp. ; each nest contained a single egg." 

In episloUt Hopwood informs me that the two nests were pendent 
from small branches of bushes about 3 or 4 feet from the ground. 

Tho two eggs, now in my collection, differ greatly. One is very 
like a small egg of the common Purple Sunbird, the ground grey- 
white faintly tinged with yellow, profusely freckled with grey, 
hecoming less and less towards the small end. The second egg 
is a beautiful creamy pink, marked exactly like the other egg but 
with bright brick-red. This I should imagine to be an abnormal 
erythristic egg. 

In shape the eggs are short, pointed ovals, glossless and very 
fragile. 

They measure 15-2x11*1 and 14-9x 10-0 mm. 

(1261) ^Ethopyga siparaja nicobarlca Hume. 
The Nicobab Yellow-backed Sunbibd. 

JBthopyga viparaga nicobarica, Feuna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 377. 

This Sunhird is confined to the Nicobars, where it is said to haunt 
open country and the outskirts of forest and to be especially partial 
to coconut groves. 

There is nothing recorded about the nidification of this Sunbird 
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beyond the fact that Davison was shown a nest by Stoliczka which 
had been fastened " to the very end of a long, narrow pandanus- 
leaf, about 30 feet from the ground." 



(1262) Sthopyga stparaja seheriae TickelL 

The Indian Yellow-backed Sunbird. 

dSlhopyga siparaja seherioe, Fauna B. I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 378. 

Since the ' Fauna ' was written considerable additions to our 
knowledge of the distribution of this Sunbird have been made. 
It extends through the outer hills and plains at their feet from 
Sikkim to Eastern Assam. It occurs in the Chin Hills, excluding 
the range of Mt. Victoria, and has been found breeding on the 
Y\\ River, Upper Chindwim 

Osmaston obtained it at 6,000 feet in Darjiling, while Tytler 
found nests at 1,000 feet higher still in the ranges of the Naga 
Hills. 

This is a common breeding bird in the plains of Assam, almost 
equally common up to 3,000 feet in the hills and then decreasing 
rapidly in numbers up to 6,000 feet. It is a forest- breed ing bird 
normally, though occasionally nesting in more open country. 
Neither Hodgson nor Moller, the only collectors recorded by Hume 
as having taken the nest in Nepal and Sikkim, give any description 
of the type of country in which the nests were found. Since then 
I bave personally obtained it breeding in dense evergreen -forest in 
Cachar and the Kbasia Hills ; Primrose and Ingh's took it in the 
hottest and greenest of forests in the Goalpara plains ; Masson 
obtained one nest in deep evergreen-forest in Sikkim and Stevens 
found it in similar cover in the same country. 

The birds seem nearly always to select ravines in which to breed, 
fixing tbeir nests to the roots of plants and bushes which hang- 
free from the upper part of a bank when the underpart bas been 
washed away in the Rains. At other times they choose similar 
places under banks in the forest, while odd nests may be sometimes 
obtained attached to bracken -fronds, small bushes or even to a 
spray of bamboo. They prefer very dark gloopiy parts of the 
forest and, unlike most birds, do not haunt the open glades, river 
banks or similar, more sunny situations. 

The nest is pear-shaped with a. portico generally, but not always, 
built over the entrance. Most nests measure between 5$ and 0£ 
inches in length by 3 to 4 across the widest part, though the length 
depends a good deal on the amount of pendent decorations the 
birds think fit to add to the outside. 

The materials used vary a good deal. Hodgson describes _ the 
nests as " composed of black moss- and other roots, with a little 
moss compactly interwoven with some cobwebs and lined with 
silky cotton -like fibre." 
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Moller says " the external portion of the nest is composed 
entirely of fine black rootlets, loosely felted with grass. Inside, 
the entire nest is lined with the extremely fine pale brown flower- 
stems of flowering grasses, and the whole of the bottom of the cavity 
is thickly filled with fine silky seed down." 

The nests taken in Assam by Col tart, Inghs, Primrose and myself 
were similar in shape to those described above but were mode in 
great part of cotton -down held together with fine roots and mixed 
with moss, grass-seed ends and scraps of grass-stem, the porch 
over the entrance being made principally of roots and the lining 
of Bombax seed-down. In some nests oddments of all kinds were 
added as external decorations ; sometimes the nest looked like 
a mass of fine roots, at other times like a mass of wind-blown cobwebs 
caught on a branch or among the roots hanging from the bank. 

The breeding season seems to be May and June, while a few 
birds lay in July and, on the other hand, in Nepal and Sikkim in 
the higher ranges over 5,000 feet many lay iu April. 

The full clutcb of eggs hud is two or three, one as often as the 
other. 

They vary greatly in colour and character, the following being- 
among the types represented in my collection :— 

(1) Pure white ground, speckled sparsely with dark brown, 
the specks a little more numerous at the larger end. 

(2) White, lightly blotched with dark brown except at the larger 
ends, which have broad zones of dark brown, the marks almost 
coalescing. 

(3) Pale cream, minutely flecked all over with very pale reddish, 

(4) Cream, profusely marked with brick-red, reddish-brown 
or brown, the markings even more numerous at the large end, 
where they form indistinct caps or rings. 

In shape the eggs are broad, blunt ovals, occasionally rather 
longer and pointed. 

The texture is very fine but not very close, the surface is dull 
and the shell very fragile. 

Thirty-one eggs average 151x11-4 mm.: maxima 16-3x11-6 
aud Jo-Ox 12*0 ram. ; minima 14-3 X 11*2 and 14-4 X 10-3 mm. 



(1263) &thopyga siparaja mussooriensis Stuart Baker. 
The Kitatan Yeixow- backed Sunbied. 

j&thopyga siparaja mttsaoariensis, Fauna B. r„ Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, 
p. 380. 

This Sun bird is found from the Afghan frontier through the 
Murree Tfillfl and Kuman to Garhwal at elevations of 5,000 feet' 
upwards. 

Like the preceding bird, this one frequents forest and scrub- 
jungle but, unlike that bird, the nest is, so far as is at present- 
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known, always attached to the end of twigs of bushes and brambles 
quite low down, 

Whymper, who took a number of nests about Nairn Tal between 
ti,000 and 7,000 feet, describes the nests as like those of aeherice 
taken by Moller in Sikkim but with more cotton-down, like those 
found by Primrose and myself. 

He writes : — " The pear-shaped nests are placed low down in 
briar bushes. Over the entrance there is a slight porch. They 
are made of fibre and lined with white vegetable -down, showing 
through the network of fibre. A few dead leaves, strips of bark 
etc. are stuck on the nest and allowed to hang down." 

AJ1 Whymper's nests were taken between" the 1st and 25th July 
and contained either two or three eggs. These are nearly all of the 
third type described for the preceding bird but are a little darker 
red. One clutch of three is marked with light brown but not very 
densely. 

In shape and texture they are similar to other eggs of the 
genus. 

Fifteen eggs average 15-3x11*4 mm. : maxima 16-2x12*0 mm. ; 
minima 14-4x11-5 and 15-0x10-5 mm. 



(1264) ^Ethopyga slparaja andersonl * Oates. 
The Shan States Yellow-backed Sunbird. 

jSthopyga eiparaja viridicauda, Fauua B. I„ Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 381. 
jSthopyga under soni Oates, Fauna B. I., Birds, 1st ed. vol. ii, p. 349, 
1 890 (Bhamo). 

Accepting andersoni and viridicauda as one and the same bird, 
its range embraces the Kauri Kachin Hills, Sban States and Yunnan, 
where it seems to be found at elevations between 4,000 feet, at 
which height Osmaston obtained it hreeding near Maymyo, and 
6,000 feet in Yunnan, where Forrest obtained several specimens 
in scrub-jungle. 

There is nothing on record about its nidification, but Osmaston 
has given me a elutch of three eggs taken by him at Maymyo on the 
11th June, 1915, together with the following note: — "The nest 
was pear-shaped, suspended from a twig of a hush, about 4' from 
the ground, in my garden. It was composed of vegetable fibre 
and moss, decorated outside with caterpillar droppings tnd lined 
with down. There was no. overhanging porch." 

The eggs, which are just like those of seherice of the grey type, 
measure 15-3x11*4, 15*2x11-4 and 15-Ox 11-5 mm. 

* An examination of the material available shows that andersoni may 
possibly be retained as a subspecies on account of the somewhat greyer and 
duller under-pl umage. This, however, is the only difference between viridi- 
cavda of Rothschild and typical seherice, as the colours of the forehead are 
not constant and possibly the lilac tinge is due only to preparation. Viridi- 
cauda therefore becomes a synonym of emdersoni. It is a very poor race. 
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(1265) flSthopyga siparaja vlgorsii Sykes, 
The Deccan Yellow-backed Sunbibd. 

ditkopyga siparaja vigvraii, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 381. 

The Deccan Sunbird is found over the whole of Western India 
from Bombay and Poona to the South of Travancore. Jerdon also 
recorded it from Bastar, South-East of Nagpur, but this record has 
never been confirmed. The only information as to its breeding 
is that given in Hume's ' Nests and Eggs.' A note by Mr. Ludovic 
Stewart runs : — " I found a nest of Mlhopyqa vigorsi at Mahabaleswar 
carefully hidden in a trellis of pass ion- flower in the verandah of my 
house. It was purse-shaped, of moss and lichen outside, and soft 
pappus of a composite plant within, a round opening near the top 
but no shelf over the opening. I did not take the nest (June 8th) 
as it contained three young." 

Davidson and Wenden, who took several nests, write : — " Fairly 
common along tbe Ghats and breeds at Mahabaleswar " ; and Wenden 
adds : " 17th September, found neat suspended from bush growing 
out of face of cutting at upper entrance of No. IV. Tunnel, Bhore 
Ghate. Shot both male and female. Missed the latter twice, but 
that did not deter her from returning in a couple of minutes after 
heing fired at. Three eggs quite fresh. On 21st September found 
another up a hill-side, about 200 yards from where I got the first. 
It was suspended from the outer eud of a branch, 5 feet from the 
ground." 

On the 16th August, 1019, Mr. T. R. O'Donnel obtained a nest with 
two eggs at Poona. The nest he describes as " Purse-like, delicately 
woven, with portico, attached to twig over stream and ornamented 
with scaps of bark, paper and caterpillar's excretse." As Stewart 
found three young in a nest on the 8th June it would appear that 
the breeding season starts in the middle of May and contiuues up 
to the end of September. 

The eggs apparently number two or three, the full complement 
with most birds of the genua. 

The only two clutchea in my possession, one pair taken by Davidson 
and one by O'Donnel, may be matched by many eggs of Arachnechthra 
and are not typical of the genus Mthopyga. The pair taken by 
Davidson have a pale buff ground, almost entirely concealed by 
darker freckles of buff-grey in one egg and of dull reddish in the 
other. The two eggs taken by O'Dounel have an almost white 
ground, faintly freckled with greyish- brown, rather denser and darker 
at the larger end. The four eggs measure 18-3 X 12-3, 17*8 x 12-6, 
17-1 x 12*8 and 15-OX 11-8 mm. 
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flStbopyga ignicauda. 

The Fibe-tailed Sunbibd. 

(1266) Jithopyga ignicauda ignicauda Hodgs, 
The Nepal Fibe-tailed Sunbibd. 

jEthopyga ignicauda iijnica'uda, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 383, 

This beautiful Sunbird extends from Garhwal and Nepal East 
to Assam, Manipur and the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

This is a forest bird and is found in the Himalayas at great 
■elevations. Whymper obtained it on the Pindari glacier at 12,000 
feet in the Birch-forest, while Osmaston found it breeding on the 
edge of Silver-fir forest at 11,500 feet above Darjiling in Sikkim. 
In the hills South of the Brahmapootra, though a very common bird 
in Winter, only a very few remained to breed in the highest ranges 
at 0,000 feet and over. The difference in the size of the eggs and 
in the description of the nests taken in the Himalayas and those in 
the Assam ranges would lead one to believe that there is some 
mistake over one description or that there are two races of this 
bird differing in size. In all the nests taken by myself the hen bird 
was trapped on the nest and in one case the male bird also shot. 
Osmaston's nests and eggs, equally well identified, agree in all 
details with those taken by Whymper, and there can be no doubt 
about them. 

The nests taken by myself were all hnilt on the stems of bracken- 
fronds growing either in or at the edge of evergreen -forest, very 
humid and with an undergrowth of Jasmine, Caladiums, ferns, 
bracken and brambles. In each case also the ground was very 
steep and broken with many boulders and outcrops of rock. The 
ueefcs were all much alike ; in shape they wore rather like short- 
necked broad pears, with an entrance almost at the top and with 
no porch. The chief material was down from the seed-pods of 
Bombax malabarica held together with little strips of moss, many 
spiders' webs and a few bits of grass. The lining was simply cotton- 
down without an admixture of anything else. In a nest taken 
in the Khasia Hills, -fibres were substituted for the grass and moss. 
These materials were most plentiful at the neck of the joear or oval, 
and were used with the spiders' webs to wind round the supporting 
stem of the bracken. 

Osmaston gives a veiy different account of the nest and eggs 
(Joum. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xv, p. 513, 1904). He writes : — 
" This beautiful Sunbird affects higher altitudes than any other 
species with which I am acquainted. It is found in summer in the 
forests of silver-fir and rhododendron between 10,000 and 12,000 feet. 
On the 27th May, while descending a steep wooded slope at an 
elevation of 11,000 feet through a forest of silver-fir, birch and 
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rhododendron, with an undergrowth of dwarf-bamboo (Atundinaria 
aristata) I came on the nest of this species suspended about 3 feet 
above the ground' from a lateral branchlet of a bamboo which 
had been incorporated into the nest. It is oval in shape, 6* 
in height hy 4" in diameter, with a small round hole IJ" across 
near the top. It is composed externally of moss interwoven with 
black rhizomorph. Next comes a layer of thin pink papery rhodo- 
dendron-bark followed by a lining of fine grass, flowers and 
feathers.' 7 

The eggs of this and another nest taken in a similar position at 
11,500 feet are now in my collection. 

One pair has a pale violet-white ground, covered all over with 
purplish speckles, while the other pair have a pale hrick-red ground 
with darker brick-red freckles over the whole surface, a little denser 
at the larger end. Three eggs taken hy Whymper are exactly 
like the pair just described taken by Osmasfcon. 

They vary between 15-7 and 17-0 mm. in length and between 
12-0 and 12-5 in breadth. 

The eggs taken by myself are more like those of gouidim. The 
.ground is white ; in one set of three there are a few specks or tiny 
blotches of brown, scattered irregularly over the surface, and in the 
other more numerous little blotches of brown, with well-defined 
hroad rings at the larger end. They measure between 14-3 and 
15-5 mm, in length aud between 11-0 and 11*7 mm. in breadth. 

Twelve eggs average 15-6 X 11*8 mm, : maxima 17-OX 12-0 and 
15-7x12*5 mm. ; minima 14-3 X 11-7 and 14-5 xllO mm. 

My nests with eggs were taken in April and May, those taken by 
Whymper and Osmaston in May. 



.ffithopyga gouldis. 

The Yellow- breasted Sunbibd. 

(1269) ^thopyga gouldlae gouldlse Vigors. 
The Simla Yellow-backed Sitnbird. 

Milioipyga gwddice goaldim, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 385, 

This Sunbird is an inhabitant of the Himalayas from the Sutlej 
Valley to the East of Assam. Birds from the higher peaks, above 
#,000 feet, in the Assam Valley seem referahle to the typical form, 
as do birds from Mt. Victoria in the Chin Hills above this same 
elevation. During the breeding season these birds are found from 
0,000 feet upwards to at least 12,000 feet, keeping to forest or 
to its outskirts. ' 

Tytler found it breeding commonly between 6,000 and 8,000 feet, 
generally nearer the latter elevationj in the Naga Hills, and sent me 
a beautiful series of eggs and nests. The nests are all exactly like 
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those of iac&ata found by me in the Cachar Hills, which are fully 
described later on. Those taken by Tytler were all affixed low down 
to thin branches of small bushes or brambles. The breeding season 
is June and early July and the number of eggs laid two only. 

The ground in all Tytler' s eggs is white, one pair is spotless but 
all the rest are thinly freckled with small blotches of pale reddish- 
brown, slightly more numerous at the larger end, and in one pair, 
the best marked, forming fairly definite rings. 

Ten eggs average 14-6x11-2 mm.: maxima 15-3 X 11-5 mm.; 
minima 14-2x10-9 mm. 



{1270} &thopyga gouldls isolata Stuart Baker. 
The Manipur Yellow-backed Sunbibd. 

JEthopyga gouldim isolata, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. iii, p. 386. 

I found this Sunhird not uncommon between 3,000 and 6,000 feet 
in the North Cachar Hills and at about the same heights in the 
Khasia Hills, It is essentially a forest-bird, and hreeds sometimes 
in glades and by river- banks in the interior of the forest and 
sometimes in among bracken and shrubs on the edge of cultivation 
patches. The nests that I have found have nearly all been attached 
to the stems of bracken and all very carefully concealed, being 
only a foot to 3 feet from the ground. One or two have been 
on thin branches of brambles or small bushos, but even these were 
in among bracken. They choose spots in which the old fronds 
of the previous year have not been burnt but surround and inter- 
mingle with the growing new plants, making it practically impossible 
to spot the nest unless the bird is watcbed on to it. The nest is 
roughly pear-shaped or oval and, at first sight, looks as if made 
only of pure white Bombax seed-down, but when examined closer 
is seen to he held together with whisps of moss, grass -stems or 
a long brown fibre, possibly a fungus. In most nests there is 
not much of this visihle but occasionally the outside is almost 
covered by it. The lining is merely the same cotton-tree down 
but put in without mixture of other materials ; at first it is very 
fluffy and soft but later, more especially when the young are hatched, 
it works into a sort of soft felt. The entrance is large and is very 
near the top and without any porch. The nest is always pendent 
and the materials are well wound round the bracken-stem, at 
which point only moss, grass or fibre are used, thickly mixed and 
strengthened with spiders' webs. In size the nests vary greatly. 
The largest run up to 7 inches m length by about 2£ in breadth 
at the widest part, wbile an unusually small one measured only 
4-6 inches in height and 2-2 in width. The egg-chambers measure 
roughly about 2 to 2J inches in diameter by about 2 inches in depth 
below tbe lower edge of the entrance. 

The breeding season is May and June and the last half of April. 
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The full clutch of egg 8 numbers two or threo, generally the former, 
while in appearance they are indistinguishable from thoso of the 
typical form already described. 

I have, unfortunately, given away all my eggs but two without 
measuring them. These two measure 140x100 mm. but were, 
I think, rather on the small side. Measurements given by me 
in ' The Asian ' newspaper nearly forty years ago were very roughly 
taken in decimals of an inch and are hardly worth recording. 

Both birds assist in building the nest, as I have seen the male 
carrying materials for it and I have also seen him carrying food 
to the young. 

(1271) flSthopyga dabryl Verr. 

The Flame- breast ed Sttnbibd. 
sEthopyga dabryi, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 387. 

This Sunbird, which was described from Szechuan, extends 
from Western China, Kauri-Kachin Hills and Shan States to 
Muliyet. I also found, over forty years ago, what I believed at the 
time to be this species breeding in North Cachar, but the specimens 
are not now available for examination, and we never trapped a male 
on the nest, though we saw them in the immediate vicinity and 
I shot similar males in the same forests. These, with their con- 
spicuous flame-coloured breasts, differed very strikingly from the 
much paler yellow- breasted isolala, which also occurred in these 
forests. I give my notes on the breeding for what they are worth. 

Three nests with eggs, with others given away many years ago, 
were found by me personally at Hangrum on the 7th and 11th May 
and the 7th June at an elevation of some 5,200 feet upwards. 
The nests were all much the same — oval-shaped, made of fine 
fibrons material, mixed with a little moss, a few shreds of grass 
well wound together and lined with the most beaut if ully white 
soft cotton-down, showing through the other materials in places. 
They were fixed to bracken -fronds and in each case the materials 
were well wrapped round the midribs of the frond with no pear- 
noek between the supports and the egg- chamber, differing in this 
respect from the more or less pear-shaped nests of isolata. The 
bracken selected for the site was always in forest of rather stunted 
Oak (Quercus serralifdlia) with undergrowth of ferns, Jasmine, 
Baspberries etc., while every tree and stone was covered with 
luxuriant green moss, hanging in great wreaths from every branch. 
Everywhere also grew masses of Orchids such as Celogyne odorata, 
Vanda werulea, Dendrobiwm chryaotoxicum, D. dalhoustanum etc, 
many in full bloom during May and June, forming a scene of great 
beauty for the little birds to breed in and an ample attraction for 
the tiny insects on which they live. 

All my eggs, so far as I remember, or have notes, were taken 
between the 7th May and the 30th June, but I remember seeing 

vol. in, p 
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two young in a nest hatched in tlie first week in May, so evidently 
laid about the 20th April, 

In appearance the eggs are like those of &. siparaja eekerice, 
but I have one clutch which is veiy pretty, all three eggs being 
white with small, sparse, primary hlotches of reddish -brown and 
a few secondary ones of lavender. In some clutches of the eeherice 
type the markings form well-defined zones at the larger end. 

In shape and texture they are quite typical of the genus. 

Eight eggs average 14-3x10-8 mm.: maxima 15-1x10-6 and 
14-6X 11*1 mm. ; minima 13-5 X 10-8 and 15-Ox 10-5 mm. 

In every nest found wo trapped the female on the nest. She 
sat until we almost knocked against the nest, returning to it on 
each occasion within five minutes of our leaving it. 



ASthopyga saturate. 

The Black-breasted Sfnbird. 

(1272) jEthopyga saturate saturate Hodga. 
The Nepal Black-bkeasted Sunbibd, 

JEtliopyya eatwraia saturate Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 38S. 

The typical form of Black- breasted Sunbird is resident and 
breeds from Kuman, Garhwal, through Nepal and Sikkim, to 
Eastern Assam, Cachar, Manipur, the Chin Hills and Yunnan 
(Forrest), 

It is not a bird of high levels. In the Patkoi and other Naga 
ranges it breeds between 3,000 and 5,000 feet ; in Cachar it bred 
actually in the broken foot-hills, under 1,000 feet altitude, while 
in Naini Tal Whymper got many nests at 4,500 feet. 

It frequents jungle for breeding purposes hut it does not seem 
to matter of what kind this is — forest ; evergreen or deciduous, 
dense or open ; also scrub, secondary growth or even bamboo, 
though this latter is exceptional. 

In Cachar A. M. Primrose found it breeding in ravines in the 
foot-hills where the forest was of great height but the undergrowth 
not very dense. In Margherita Coltart and the Patkoi Nagas 
only obtained nests in very dense, very humid forest, where the 
ground was very broken. As regards Naini Tal, Whymper, in 
a letter to mc, writes of some nests and eggs which he kindly gave 
me : — " The above are very interesting nests * I saw them built, 
but I never found them anywhere but in that one place, a deep 
dark nullah with a stream down the middle and the nests, four 
in all, were close- to it. As a matter of fact they had to be close 
to the stream, as the nullah was very narrow and the banks steep 
and close to one another. It was in forest and at an elevation 
of 4,500 feet." 
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Whymper's nests and all the others I have seen were praotically 
exactly alike, and a description of one suffices for all. In shape 
they are broad pears with a well-defined neck, sometimes slightly 
drawn out, with a porch over the entrance, the lower edge of which 
is about on a level with the bottom part of the entrance. Roughly 
the nests measure 5 to 6 inches in length and about 2 J to 3 inches 
across, the porcb projecting rather more than \ inch beyond the 
walls of the nest. The cavity is about 2 inches in diameter and the 
same in depth. A nest taken in Cachar by Primrose was bigger, 
measuring about 8 inches in height, witb an egg-cavity 2 by 2 inches. 
They are compactly made of fibre, moss and a few grass-stems, 
moss being the principal material, but well kept together and 
compacted with the other materials. Whymper does not mention 
silk or cobwebs, but in those I have seen in Margherita these materials 
were always used in some degree to tighten up the fabric. The 
lining is always of tbe finest cotton-down in great quantity. 

Nests found by Whymper were attached to thin branches of 
bushes or low down in creepers and nettles. Other nests have 
all been either in bushes or attached to ferns, climbers and bracken 
at any height from a few inches to 4 feet from the ground. 

The breeding season is May, June and July and I have eggs 
taken from the 12th May to the I3th July, 

The number of eggs laid is two or three. 

Some are like the eggs of seherim but most are rather unusually 
coloured for Sunbirds. The ground is white, as usual, but the 
markings consist of specks, spots and, occasionally, blotches of 
inky-black with secondary ones of inky-grey. These are normally 
sparse over the greater part of the egg but more numerous in a ring 
at the larger end. 

In shape the eggs are broad ovals and in texture quite normal. 

Twenty-five eggs average 14-6x11-3 mm.: maxima 15-3x120 
and 14-7x12 1 mm. : minima 14-Ox 11-2 and 15-OX 10*5 mm. 



^thopyga sanguinipecta. 
The Black-throated Sunbibd. 

(1273) .ffithopyga sanguinipecta sanguiDipecta Walden. 
The Burmese Black-throated Sunbibd, 

dUtkopyga sanguinipecta sanrfuinipzeta, Fauna B. I„ Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, 
p. 390. 

Except that the habitat of this and the preceding bird overlaps- 
in Yunnan and possibly the Northern Shan States, they might 
bo considered to be races of the same species. 

The present form is found in Burma from the Southern Shan 
States through the Karen Hills as far South as Muleyit. It has- 

p2 
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also been often obtained in Yunnan, whence Forrest sent three 
specimens of saturate. 

Judge S. M. Robinson is the only collector who has taken the 
nest and eggs of this bird. He -writes (Journ. Bomb. Nat, Hist. 
Soc. vol. sxix, p. 1053, 1924) : — " Nest, Pear-shaped, entrance 
two-thirds of the way up with only a bare suggestion of a poroh. 
It was composed of dry grass-steins lined heavily with silky white 
grass-down and decorated outside all over with chips of dead wood, 
bits of dead bamboo and bamboo-leaf. It was suspended from 
the end of a wild -raspberry stem. The eggs are dull white spotted 
all over with greeny-brown spots which are thickest at the larger 
end, where they run into each other and form a circle. The eggs 
measure -69 by -48 in." 

They were taken at Thandoung in tbe Karen Hills, East of 
Toungoo, on 20th April, 1923. 



/Ethopyga nipalensis. 
The Nepal Yellow-backed Sunbibjj. 

(1274) /Ethopyga nipalensis nipalensis Hodgs. 
The Nepal Yellow-backed Sottbird. 

JStkopyga nipalensis nipalensis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 391. 

This Sunbird is found in Eastern Nepal and then Eastwards 
throughout the Himalayas and hills South of Assam to the Kauri- 
Kachin Hills and Shan States. 

Jerdon's account of this bird's nest and eggs is undoubtedly 
wrong, for no Sunbird ever laid eggs of a dusky- greenish tinge. 

Hodgson's account is more possible and may really refer to this 
bird. According to him this Sunbird " builds a comparatively 
large oval hanging nest (composed of moss and wool, and lined 
throughout with silky down), whicb is attached to some leafy 
twig at an elevation of from 3 to 5 feet from the ground. These 
birds, it is said, frequent groves and open forest, in which also their 
nests are always found. The nest is egg-shaped, 7-75 inches in 
length by 4 in breadth, and a little above the middle is an oval 
aperture about 1-62: by 1 inch. There is no portico or projection 
above this. They 'lay two or three eggs, which are figured as 
moderately broad ovals 0-68 by 0-43 inch (=i7-3xll*4 mm.). 
The eggs are represented as nearly white, with a certain amount 
of reddish mottling towards the large end. They have only one 
brood in the year, and both birds participate in rearing the young, 
wbich are ready to fly in July." 

In 1902 Osmaston obtained a nest of this Sunbird which he 
describes (Journ, Bomb, Nat. Hist. Soc. vol, xiv, p. 816, 1903) 
as follows : — "A nest found by me on the 14th May, 1902, at 
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Rungiram, elevation 6,200 feet, near Darjeeling. The nest is 
oval in shape, measuring externally '5%" by 2\". It was suspended 
from the ends of a small Oryptomeria branchlet, overhanging a steep 
bank at a height of about 3 feet from the ground, and is composed, 
of bright green moss with a little white vegetable down woven in, 
and ia lined with the latter material. 

" The aperture, which is 1 inch in diameter, is near the top. 
There is no ' projecting ' roof over the entrance. 

" The eggs, three in number, are- white, sparingly spotted and. 
mottled with very dark brown. 

" The average of the three eggs is -58*X -41* " (=15-7 x 10-9 mm.). 

Later Osmaston took several nests of this bird agreeing well 
with the description given by him for the first nest, these boing 
found either in scrub- jungle or on the outskirts of jungle attached 
to low slirubs, 2 to 4 feet from the ground, and at elevations between 
6,500 and 7,500 feet. The eggs in four other clutches taken by 
Osmaston are all pure white. 

A nest, with young, found by myself, and another brought 
to me with three eggs and both parents, are bigger than those 
described by Osmaston, though similar in shape and material, 
except that with the moss were mixed roots, fibre and chips of 
leaves. The eggs, however, are not I believe those of a Sunbird, 
though the nest brought with the birds is correct. They may be 
the eggs of a ChalcUes, They are white, mottled at the larger end 
with reddish- brown, very sparse everywhere except in broad rings. 
They measure up to 16-9X12-7 mm. and, though the bulk is no 
greater than in the eggs taken hy Hodgson, they seem much too 
big to be those of the Sunbird. 

Osmaston found two eggs only in every nest but the first, in which 
he found three. They are rather long, pointed ovals, close but dull 
texture and very fragile. 

Eleven eggs, omitting mine, average 15-3x10-8 mm. : maxima 
160x110 and 15-5x11-3 mm.; minima 14-8x10-4 and 15*lx 
10-3 mm, 

(1277) Leptocoma lotenla (Lmn,). 
The Maeoon-breastbd Sukbied. 

Leptocoma lotenia, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. iii, p. 304. 

Loten's Sunbird, by which name this species has hitherto been 
known, is found in Southern India South of a line drawn roughly 
from Ratnagiri on the West, through the centre of the Deccan, 
East to Northern Madras. It is also found over the greater part 
of Ceylon. In the hills of Southern India it occurs up to ahoufc 
5,000 feet and in Ceylon up to about 3,000 feet. 

It is resident wherever found and breeds both hi thin forest, 
scruh- and other jungle, and also in gardens and bushes in and 
around villages. Curiously enough the only account of the nesting 
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of this common bird in Hume's ' Nests and Eggs ' is that of 
E. H. Aitken, who obtained a nest in his garden on the island of 
Karanja in October containing one egg and one young bird. 

Since then many collectors have observed it breeding, and its 
nests and eggs are well known. In Southern India the nest is 
normally a domed affair, which in ay be pear -shaped, oval or round, 
made of grass, moss, licben, small leaves, roots etc. and lined with 
vegetable- down or wool, these two last often being incorporated 
in the body of the nest as well. Occasionally the lining is of grass- 
seed down. Tbe materials are usually very roughly put together, 
but there is always a porch of some kind over the entrance which 
is placed near the top of the nest. The whole affair is most untidy 
and gives one the impression of having been hurriedly thrown 
together by the birds, but the result is that they look so much 
like little collections of rubbish caught in a branch that they escape 
further attention. The outside is decorated with all kinds of 
oddments, untidily attached and often hanging inches below the 
nest. This is, more often than not, pendent or semipendcnt, 
but at otber times is wedged in between twigs or creepers. Most 
nests in Southern India are placed in small bushes between 
2 and 5 feet from the ground ; others are built in trellis-work round 
verandahs or made as arches for garden-flowers to trail over, while 
in Travancore Stewart found them very partial to Hibiscus hedges. 
The nest may measure as much as 10 inches long, like tbat found 
by Aitken, but most will be found to be about 6 by 6 inches, though 
the untidy decorations may stick out for inches more around and 
below. 

In Ceylon Wait says (' Birds of Ceylon/ 2nd ed. p. 146, 1931) :— 
" The nest is usually not the little hanging structure made by most 
speeies, but is placed in the large, flocculent masses of cobweb 
spun in low bushes by a certain species of spider. In the interior 
of the mass the birds press out a more or less globular chamher, 
lining the walls with vegetable down, and generally providing 
a little eave of cobweb over the entrance, whieh is at one side. 
If spiders' webs are not available, they appear on occasions to con- 
struct a little pear-sbaped hanging structure like that of the next 
epeeies." 

The breeding season is principally from January to April, but 
Davidson found eggs in Karwar as late as the 6th August, while 
Bourdillon and Stewart say that in Travancore they breed on 
into May. In Ceylon the principal breeding months are February 
and May. 

The number of eggs laid is almost invariably two only, though 
Oardew took one nest with three in the Nilgiris and Wait one with 
three in Ceylon. 

The eggs are very like those of the still better known Leplocovia 
asiatica but, as a series, are more unicoloured. The most common 
type has the ground very pale grey, rarely tinged with green or 
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diill buff. The whole surface is profusely speckled with tiny marks 
of darker grey, which are still more numerous at the larger end, 
where they sometimes form rings or caps ; these eggs look as if 
umcoloured except for the darker caps. Other eggs have the 
freckles larger and rather better defined, showing the ground below. 
A clutch of three given me by Cardew has the ground yellowish- 
white richly blotched all over with light brown * another pair 
has the ground reddish-pink almost obliterated with darker red- 
brown blotches, small and rather longitudinal in character. Yet 
-another pair is almost pure white, faintly freckled with light reddish 
at the big ends. 

In shape the eggs are long ovals, often decidedly pointed at the 
small end. The texture is fine but not very close and the surface 
is dull or very faintly glossed. 

Fifty eggs average 17-0X12-0 mm. : maxima 18-1X12-0 and 
17-1x12'* mm. ; minima 15-9x11*6 and 16-3X11-2 mm. 



Leptocoma asiatica. 

The Purple Suhbird. 

(1273) Leptoeoma asiatica asiatica (Lath.). 
The Indian Purfle Sunbird. 

Leptocoma asiatica asiatica, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 306. 

This pretty little bird is one of the best known of our Indian 
avifauna, being found over the whole of India excluding Sind and 
the North-West Provinces and extreme Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
It is equally common all over the plains and on the hills of Southern 
India to their summits, while in the Himalayas they breed commonly 
up to 5,000 feet and less often up to 7,000 feet. It is a bird 
of civilization, frequenting gardens, parks, the surroundings of 
towns and villages and even the verandahs of inhabited houses. 
On the other hand, some hirds may be found breeding in forest 
and scrub-jungle and in the cane-brakes and swamps of the 
Himalayan Terai. In the jungle, however, it is a shy rare bird, 
while in gardens it is one of the most common and familiar. 

As regards its nest, it is difficult to find anything not included 
in Hume's exhaustive account. He writes : — " The nest is pendent 
and composed of all kinds of materials beautifully woven together 
with the silkiest fibres and cobwebs ; hair, fine grass, pieces of 
decayed wood, lichens, rags, thorns, etc. are all pressed into the 
service. The body of the nest is oval, generally, with all sorts of 
little pendent pieces of wood etc. hanging below, as ornaments 
-apparently, while the apex of the oval is prolonged into a cone 
meeting the point of support. A little above the centre of the oval 
a small circular aperture is worked, and just above it a projecting 
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cornice, 1 to 1J inches wide, is extended ; then on the opposite 
side of the oval, the wall of the nest, which is ready some days 
before the eggs are laid, is pnshed out or bulged out a little so a* 
to give room for the sitting bird's tail. The hulging out of the 
hack of the nest is one of the last portions of the work, and the 
female may be seen going in and out, trying the fit, over and over 
again. When sitting, the little head is just peeping out of the 
hole under the awning, I remember seeing a nest suspended 
to a punkah-cane, which was stretched across Brook's verandah 
at Etawah. This nest was founded on two or three strips of gun 
rag which had been left hanging across the cane, black and smelling 
of gunpowder. Yet with these unpromising materials and plenty 
of silky grass etc. it made a pretty little pendent home. 

" As regards the portico, this, though general, is not universal, 
and I have seen many nests in which it was entirely wanting." 

Curions nests are often met with. Adam speaks of one 
ornamented outside with all sorts of feathers, while, in another 
nest, Eliodes Morgan found that bits of blotting paper, twine 
and old service stamps adorned the exterior walls. I have myself 
seen a nest which externally was composed almost entirely of very 
small scraps of white calico, cotton and flannel, taken from a 
verandah where a native tailor sat daily at his work. Many nests, 
also, are attached to spiders' webs, or the webs are made use of to 
such an extent to bind the various materials together that they 
appeal- to he mostly web. 

The site chosen for the nest varies greatly. Normally the nest 
is built pendent to a small drooping twig of a bush between 
18 inches and 5 feet from the ground. I have been told of nests- 
in Banyan- and Pepul-trees 20 feet from the ground, and once saw 
one in a Casuarina-tree on the banks of the Hoogli quite as high 
as this. Above all, however, the little birds love bushes in gardens,, 
arbours, flower-arches, trellis-work over verandahs and even the 
insides of verandahs where suitable places exist on which to hang 
the nests ; occasionally they are even built in long grass, and I have 
seen a nest attached to two or three stems of Pampas-grass, Bushes- 
round tanks seem to be specially favoured, and in such places 
I have several times Been hornets' nests and Sunhirds' nests on the 
same bush and within a very few inches of one another. 

It is difficult to say what constitutes the principal breeding season 
for this little bird but probably in tbe plains there are two main 
periods, March and April before the Bains break and then the end 
of June, after they have broken, to the end of August. Iu the 
hills they breed from the middle of April to tbe end of June, those 
birds which have second broods laying as late as the end of July, 

In the plains, however, eggs may be found in every month of tbe 
year and most birds have two broods and many have three. These 
they bring up all in the same nest unless it gets worn out and too- 
damaged for further use. 
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The eggs number two or three in a clutch and I have no record 
of four. 

In appearance they arc like those of the preceding species but 
the markings ore rather larger, consisting of definite freckles and 
tiny blotches, and unicoloured eggs are quite exceptional. The 
most common type is one with a grey ground, almost white, with 
numerous little blotches of darker grey over the whole surface 
and still more numerous at tho larger end, where they often form 
rings or caps. The next most common is a type with the markings 
more brown hut otherwise similar. 

One hundred eggs average 1G-3xH'0 mm.: maxima 19-3x 
12-4 mm. (Blewitt); minima 14-1 xll-0 and 15-1x10-9 mm. 
My own measurements give the maxima as 17-9xll'8 and 16-9X 
12*3 mm. Perhaps that measured by Blewitt was a double -yolked 
egg- 

(1279) Leptocoma asiatica Intermedia Hume. 

The Burmese Purple Sun bird. 

Leptocoma asiatica intermedia, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 'MS, 

This race of the Purple Honeysucker extends from the districts- 
East of Bengal and Southern Assam, Manipur and the Chin Hills 
South throughout the plains of Burma to Tenasserim and East 
to the Shan States and Karenni. 

It is resident wherever found bnt nowhere seems to occur in the 
same numbers as does its cousin in India. As to its nidifieation, 
there is nothing to differentiate it from that of the preceding bird- 
Its nest is the samo untidy little pear-shaped affair and is made 
of the same miscellaneous materials and placed in very similar 
positions. In Silchar the bird was not rare in gardens in the 
station, hreeding in them and almost invariably building its nest 
in among creepers growing over trellis- work arches. In the Upper 
and Lower Chindwin Hopwood and Macdonald took many nests,, 
but here the birds often placed them in thorny bushes, generally 
hanging them from an outer pendent twig. 

It oceurs in most of the hill ranges up to 4,000 feet and exception- 
ally up to 5,000 feet. 

Their principal breeding month is April. Hopwood, Mackenzie 
and Macdonald took them in this month in the Upper and Lower 
Chindwin, in Arakan and in Tenasserim. In April also Livesey 
obtained its nest in the Southern Shan States, while in Assam April 
was also the favourite month. I, however, took eggs in May and, 
as I saw young almost able to fly in the second week of April, 
it must sometimes lay in March, while I have heard of a nest con- 
taining eggs on the 18th June in Silchar, 

The eggs numher two or three aud are in all respects like those 
of L. a. asiatica, the same long ovals in shape aud with tho same 
dull texture and fragile shells. 
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Thirty-five eggs average 15*9x11*5 min. : maxima 18*1x12*5 
mm. ; minima 14*2x II -0 and I5-3X 10-8 mm, 

I have seen both sexes actively engaged in building and the, 
male not only brings much of the material for the nest but also 
sometimes places it in position. I do not think he ever incubates, 

(1280) Leptoooroa asiatlca brevirostrls (Blanf.). 

The Sind Purple Sunbird. 
Leptocotna adiatka, brcoirostris, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, iii, p. 30'J. 

The Sind Purple Sunbird is found over the North-West Frontier 
Province through Baluchistan and Afghanistan to Persia, and South 
to Sind and the districts East of the Persian Gulf. Ticehurst 
thinks that the bird is locally migrant in Sind, and Eates, in epistola, 
remarks that '' these little Sunbirds leave Upper Sind in October, 
before which month they collect in flocks, sometimes numbering as 
many as forty or fifty, and return in March and April, but then not 
in flocks." 

The nest resembles that of tbe other races of Purple Sunbird. 
They also build in similar situations but also very often in small 
Babool and other trees, well above the ground and, consequently, 
are rather conspicuous when once one realizes that the nest looks 
very much like a small ball of rubbish and cobwebs. It probably 
has a regular porch over the entrance more often than is usual 
with this species, and Pitman, Rattray and Williams all constantly 
refer to this feature as present in the nests taken by them. 

The breeding season seems universally to be April, extending- 
into May occasionally, while round Karachi, in Sind, aa many 
birds lay in May as in April. 

The number of eggs laid is two or three and they are indistinguish- 
able from those of the other Purple Sunbirds, Among abnormally 
coloured eggs I have one pair which are pure white except for small 
brown caps at the extreme larger end. 

Thirty eggs average 16*7 X 11*65 mm. : maxima 17*9x11*8 and 
17-8X121 mm. ; minima 15*8x11*7 and 15-9x10*9 mm. 



(1281) Leptocoma hrasillana Gmelin,. 

The Yellow-bellied, or Vau Hasselt's, Sunbied. 

Leplocoina bmniliano, Fauuifc B. I., Biids, lad ed. vol. iii, p. 4fl(J. 

Although spread over a great area, this Sunbird appears to be 
rare everywhere except in the South of Burma. It occurs, 
thongh in very small numbers, in extreme Eajst aud South Assam. 
Thence it is found in Tippera, Chittagong, Manipur and the whole 
of Burma South to the Malay States, Java, Sumatra and Borneo. 
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It is a bird of the plains, not ascending the hills. Oil the rare 
occasions we found it jri Caehar or Dibrugarh it was always in dense 
cover in swampy land. 

In Hume's ' Nests and Eggs ' there is only one note referring to 
this bird, evidently part of what had been a fuller note, as it is 
without name, date, or locality. It runs : — " I found this nest 
five days ago, building, and this morning was fortunate enough to 
find the bird on the nest and two fresh eggs. I waited for nearly 
an hour, then saw the female on the nest, flushed, and shot her. 
The cook came fluttering about the nest about 5 minutes after, 
and I shot him. The nest was on the end of a bough of a tree in 
jungle, 3 feet from the ground — the ordinary nest of this kind of 
bird, but built entirely of shelled bark and cobwebs (the bark of the 
colour of light brown paper) and lined with very fine grass, 5 inches 
in length and 2\ in diameter. The entrance-hole f in diameter. 
'The nest at ten paces distant is very hard to make out, looking 
like a bunch of dried leaves. There was no tail or ornamenta- 
tions." 

Hume describes the same nest as a " lovely little felted purse, 
composed of the glistening red-brown scales taken from the basal 
portion of the stems of ferns, densely felted together, and exteriorly 
very thinly coated with excessively fine black moss-roots and white 
silk from cocoons, tiny pieces of moss and lichen being laid in here 
and there with this slender fibrous covering, apparently for ornament. 
The nest has no dependent tags or streamers." 

The two descriptions do not seem to agree. Hume then describes 
the eggs as " tiny little ovals, a little elongated and with a slight 
pyriform tendency. The shell, though very fine, decidedly stout 
for the bird, and with a perceptible amount of gloss. The colour 
is a sort of brown cafe-au4ait, and round the large end is a dusky 
greyish mottled zone, not very markedly darker than the ground- 
colour. The two eggs measure -58 by -41 and -57 by -4 respectively " 
(=I4-7xK>-4 and 14-5x10-2 mm.). 

T. Houwtng, who has taken five nests of this species in Java, 
■describes them as " round and ball-like with an entrance on 
one side with an overhanging shelter. It is nicely made of small 
grass-pieces, lined inside with hair and small feathers and decorated 
outside with Kapok (cotton-down) pieces, tree-moss and hair. 
Placed in a coffee-bush ahout feet up." 

The eggs, two in number, are white, with dots, and lines of black 
and deep purple at the larger end, witb underlying clouds of pale 
grey. Two eggs sent me measure 17-5 X 12*6 and I7-2X 12-6 mm. 

Neither nest nor eggs are anything like those described by Hume, 
and bis identification was probably wrong or the papers had got 
mixed up. 
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Leptocoma jugularis *. 

The Yellow-bkeastbd Sunbibd. 

(1282) Leptocoma jugularis procelia Oberholser. 
Thk Nioobab Yeixow-bbeasted Siwbibd. 

Leptoeoma ornata ornaio. Fauna B. I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. jii, p. 401. 
Leptoc&mu pectofalig procelia, jbid. vol. viii, p. 060. 

Oberholser restricts this race of Yellow-breasted Sunbirds to tho 
Nicobare, 

Davison, in Hume's ' Nests and Eggs,' thus records its 
nosting : — " Although I found several nests of this species, 
I never obtained the eggs. On the 10th January I found a nest at 
Camorta ; I shot both the birds, but on climbing up to the nest 
I found it empty. Again, on the 17th February, I found three- 
nests, two empty, one with two very young birds." 

Hume describes the nest as " very similar to, but larger and more 
coarsely made tlian, that of A. asiatica. The nest is a pendent 
elongated egg, a good deal drawn out towards the twig it hangs 
from, 9 inches in length and 3 in diameter, composed chiefly of dry 
grass and cocoanut fibre, with a few feathers intermingled in the 
body of the nest and the interior thickly lined with these. About 
an inch below the point of suspension the ,portico projects for 
1-25 inch ; it is about 1 '5 thick ; and below this is the little oval 
entrance to the nest, about 1-25 by 1 inch. Interiorly the cavity is 
about 3'5 inches deep, and below the lower margin of the entrance 
hole nearly 1-75 in diameter. The portico and the upper portion 
of neck is nearly all of coir, while the lower and broader portions 
are mostly grass and pieces of bamboo sheaths, a dead leaf or ao 
and a serap or two of bark. There is no attempt to decorate the 
nest exteriorly," 

The neets are sometimes placed at considerable heights from the 
ground. Davison had to " climb " to the nest he found, while 
Anderson took one 10 feet up in a tree. Oemaston, on the other 
hand, took a nest 3 feet from the ground, attached to a twig of a 
climber. 

De Boepstorff took one egg of this species in February, Anderson 
some clutches in the Nicobars in January and Osmaston a clutch 
of three egga on the 24th March in Car Nicohar, The breeding 
season, therefore, would seem to be from January to Ma?ch. 

The full clutch of eggs numbers two or three. In appearance they 
much resemble those of the various races of Leptocoma anatica, 
but instead of being freckled uniformly are much blotched and 

* Several races of -peetoralU (*=-ornaia) have been described by Oberholser 
(Jourji. Wash. Acad, Sci. vol. xiii (2), p. 230, June 1823). Of these L. p. procelia 
is the Nieobar bird, L. p. hcliobUta the Malay bird, and L, f>. blanjowli th» 
Kondol bird. Pevtoralis itself, agaiu, is only a race of jugularis. 
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clouded with sienna-brown or dark brown with palo secondary 
clouds of grey. In my own collection I have one clutch with a pale 
dull grey-green ground, one with a pale clay and one with pale 
a tone -grey ground-colour. 

Ten eggs average 15-9x11-2 mm.: maxima 17-0x12-1 mm.; 
minima 14-8X 11*0 and 15-5 x 10-7 mm. 



(1282 a) Leptoooma jugularls heliobleta Oberholser. 
The Malay Yellow-breasted Sunbird. 

Leptocoma ornata ornata. Fauna B.I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol, iii, p. 401 (part.), 
Leptoecwa ornaia helioblda Oberholsor, Journ. Wash. Acad. Sci. vol. xiii 
{•2}, p. 230, 1923. 

This form of Yellow-breasted Sunbird is found in Tenasserim and 
the Malay States, 

There is no record of the breeding of this Sunbird, but Kuschel 
received two clutches of eggs from the Federated Malay States, 
of which he sent me one of three. 

These eggs are exactly like a pair of eggs I possess of the preceding 
race — a pale sienna ground with darker clouds of brown and 
secondary clouds of sienna-grey, with a few deeper spots of very 
dart brown. 

They measure 15-5x11-3, 15-2x11*2 and H-8X11-1 mm. 



Leptocoma flammaxillaris. 

The Maroon-breasted Sunbird. 

(1284) Leptocoma flammaxillaris flammaxillaris (Blyfch). 
The Burmese Maroon-breasted Sunbird. 

Leptoeama fiamtnaxUlaris flammaxillufi*, Fauna B. I,, Birds, 2nd ed. 
vol. iii, p. 403, 

This bird, which may be called the Maroon-breasted Sunbird, 
from its very conspicuously maroon-banded underparts, quite 
unlike those of the jvgvlaria group, is found over tbe greater part 
of Burma from Arakan on the West to the extreme South of Burma 
and into the Malay States. On the East it is found in Siam and 
Cochin China, 

These Sunbirds frequent gardens, orchards, open country round 
villages and, less often, open glades and the outskirts of thin forest 
or thin scrub-jungle. 

Oatos found this Sunbird breeding in Pegu, and says : — " All the 
nesta ,1 have met with have been placed in secondary jungle on 
shrubs and bamboos, seldom more than four feet, occasionally 
only two, and in one instance about sis feet from tho ground. 
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" The nest is generally pear-shaped, the upper part tapering 
up to the point of attachment. Occasionally the shape is more 
that of a long cylinder. The total length varies from 6 to 8 inches 
and it is 3 at its widest part. The entrance, l£ by I, is centrally 
situated and is overhung by a rude porch, an inch wide and about 
1^ long. The walls are half an inch thick, but at the base fully 
an inch. 

" The materials are chiefly fine grasses mixed up with scraps 
of dead leaves, moss, bark and cobwebs. The interior is entirely 
of very fine grass, and the egg-chamber has usually a few feathers 
in it. Pieces of bark are suspended from the nest by cobwebs, 
occasionally extending a foot down." 

Darling obtained a similar nest hut suspended from a thin bough 
of a tall bush 10 feet from the ground, while a second was attached 
to a hamboo at the same height. 

Herbert, who took a wonderful series of the eggs in Siam, says 
that they usually place their nests 10 to 20 feet up in the outer 
boughs of trees but that he has also taken one 2 feet from the ground 
in a hush. The nests he describes as similar to those fouud hy 
Oates, giving a beautiful photo of one in the ' Journal of the Siam 
Natural History Society ' (vol. vi, plate 15). 

In Burma the birds seem to have two nesting seasons, January 
to ^larch and again July and August, but in Siam, where the bird is 
ex* remely common, Herbert says : " The nesting season is almost 
continuous throughout the year, and I have records for every month. 
Nests are plentiful by early February, and continue as freely up 
to the end of August ; a fair number may be found in January and 
September, and occasional ones in other months." 

The number of eggs laid is invariahly two and I have no record 
of three. 

Herbert describes the eggs well : — " The eggs are moderate ovals 
in form and are often considerably pointed towards one end. In 
colouring there are two extremes with numerous' variations hetween 
them. One type has the whole surface closely freckled with 
yellowish- or greenish -brown, more dense at the large end, the 
greenish- white gronnd-eolour heing only discernible at the smaller 
end. There are generally a few scattered black specks or hair-lines 
to be seen on these eggs, though they are not always present. The 
other type has a greenish- or yellowish-white ground-colour, which 
is clouded or thickly speckled about the large end with a purplish 
hue, often forming an irregular zone, and on this there are blurred 
spots of a dark purplish- brown." 

To this I can merely add that a few eggs have the blotches and 
clouds almost entirely confined to the larger end, where they form 
dense caps. 

Thirty-eight eggs average 15*4x11-1 mm. : maxima 16-2x11*8 
and 161x120 mm. ; minima 144 X 10-9 and 16*0x10-5 mm. 
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The nests are built La a very short time. Oates re cords that 
" on the 3rd July I observed a female attaching a piece of grass- 
to a twig. On the 8th the nest looked quite finished, and on the 
14th I took two eggs from it." 



(1285) Leptocoma flammaxillaris andamaoica (Hume). 
The Andaman Maroon- breasted Sunbibd. 

Leptocoma fiammaxillaris ajidamanica. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2 ml od. vol. iii, 
p. 404. 

This little Sunbird is found in the Andamans only, frequenting 
and breeding hoth in the thick forest and scrub and also in bushes etc. 
in gardens and the open country round Port Blair. 

Captain Wimberley was the first person to take the nest and eggs 
of this bird at Aherdeen. The nest taken hy liim, one described 
by Osruaston (Journ. Bomb. Nat, Hist. Soc. vol. xii, p, 559, 1890) and 
many taken later by him and by Wickham and Anderson were all 
very much alike, but the situations in winch they were placed varied 
greatly. Most nests were attached to slender twigs of small trees 
or high bushes in thin forest, scrub, or actually in the gardens of the 
station. The height at which they are suspended above the ground 
may be anything from 2 to 10 feet, but is most often between 3 and 5. 
Several nests taken hy Wickham and Osmaston were attached to 
roots under overhanging banks in forest, very similar positions 
to those chosen by Mthopyga sehericB- One was attached to a 
tuft of coarse grass hanging down under one of these banks and 
another to a mass of creepers. Osmaston writes of one nest taken 
with two fresh eggs at Gopla Kabung on the 30th May : — " It was 
suspended over the surface of a stream, about 3 feet above the water, 
which was 8 or 9 feet deep, so that I had to swim out and tread water 
while taking the nest," 

The nests are like those of Leptocoma asiatica, but smaller and 
neater, while they are very seldom of the very long purse-shape 
generally adopted by the preceding bird. The nest taken at Gopla 
Kabung measured about 4 inches by 3, and this seems to be just 
about an average-sized nest ; some are a little bigger and some 
a httle longer in proportion to the breadth while, occasionally, 
one may be almost round. Many have odds and ends hanging 
ahout and below the nest, sometimes in quite a tail, which add 
considerably to tbe rough outside length of the nest, while all have 
a small, very loosely made portico over the entrance. 

The body of the nest is generally composed chiefly of fine grasses 
but, mixed with those, is an assortment of all kinds of other things, 
such as fibres of many kinds, roots, bits of leaves, bark, caterpillar 
excretoe, spiders' egg -bags, bits of moss and lichen, flowering heads 
of grass etc., etc. There are always also many cobwebs used both 
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in the body of the nest and together with the materials which attach 
it to its support. They seem invariably to be pendent, and there 
is no record of their being built in among cobwebs or in upright 
forks or twigs of bushes. 

The portico, which is very roughly constructed, consists, in 
four out of five nests, almost entirely of the flowering enda of grasses, 
mixed with just a few flakes of bark or some similar material. The 
lining varies greatly ; often it is of fine grass but, at other times, 
cotton-down, flowering grass ends, soft fibrous bark, or a few soft 
feathers are also used. 

The breeding season lasts from early Mareh to the middle of June 
and I have eggs taken from the 1st of the former and on the 10th of 
the latter month. Occasionally they may also breed in other months, 
as Osmaston obtained one nest with two eggs on the 28th October. 
A full clutch consists of two eggs only. Wickham obtained one 
clutch of three out of eight nests found, while Osmaston, in a much 
greater number, found none. 

The egg3 vary greatly. The ground ranges from a very pale 
greyish-white, yellowish- white or ereamy-white to a pale hut distinct 
brown. The markings consist of cloudings of brown of many 
shades, differing much in different eggs. In most they are mottled 
■over the whole surface of the eggs, mixed sometimes with pater 
grey secondary clouds ■ more rarely they are confined to the larger 
end. Above these clouds many eggs are boldly spotted with deep 
purple-black, the spots often paler and redder at the edges and 
looking as if the spots had run. In a few eggs the spots are very 
bold and the cloudings ahsont or nearly so. 

Among abnormally coloured eggs in the wonderful series taken 
by Osmaston there is one pair which is pure white, faintly freckled 
with grey at the oxtremity of the larger end. Another pair is very 
densely marked with reddish- brown, while yet a third is white, 
lightly mottled hero and there with grey-sienna. 

In shape the eggs vary from stout broad ovals to long narrow 
ovals, often much pointed at the smaller end. As a whole, however, 
the long ovals greatly predominate. The texture is fine and close 
but glossless, and the shell very fragile. 

Forty-six eggs average I6*6x 11*5 mm. : maxima 18*0x 11*8 and 
n^XlS-Omm. ; minima 15-0x11-7 and 17-0XlO-7mm. 



(1280) Leptocoma minima (Sykes), 

The Small Sunbibd. 

LeploeaiTbn minima, "Fauna J3. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p, 405. 

The Small Sunbird occurs and is resident in Western India from 
-about the latitude of Bombay, hi the Bombay Preaidenoy, South to 
Travancoro and Ceylon ; it also occurs in the North- West Province, 
where, however, it is a rare bird. 
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It frequents thin and evergreen -forest, scrub, secondary growth 
and gardens, though I have never heard of it breeding in the last- 
mentioned. It is found alike in the plains and low hills, while in the 
Nilgiris and other hills of South India it ascends as high as 5,000 feet, 
though probably not very often. 

In Hume's ' Nests and Eggs ' there are two notes on the breeding of 
this bird — Davison's, which is undoubtedly wrong, and Bourdillon' s, 
which is correct ; but the latter's note is very meagre, only referring 
to " a hanging nest at tho extreme end of a gamboge bough found 
by Ferguson." Later Bourdillon took nests himself and sent roe two 
sets of eggs taken by him in Travancore. Davidson and Bell took 
many nests and eggs in Kanara, the former having a note on the bird 
and its nest (Journ. Bomb. Nat, Hist, Soc. vol. xi, p. 675, 1808) which 
reads : — " This lovely little bird is intensely common in all tbe forests 
below the Ghats, along the Ghats, and in the central part of the 
district, but absent from Halyal, Mundgoda, and the extreme East. 
It breeds from December to April, making its nest at low elevations,, 
nine out of every ten I have found being within five feet of the ground. 
By far the largest number of nests I have seen have been built 
on the tops of stems of Karwe (Strobilantkes), placed either on the 
sides of roads or in forest. The nests are very small and neat 
hanging balls of bright green moss and wbite hchens, and are easily 
distinguishable from those of any other Sunbird of Western India, 
The eggs are two ; white closely mottled with fine spots of purpliBh- 
red, and in no way resembling those of A. asialica or A. zeyloniat. 
I must have taken much over fifty nests, so there can be no doubt 
as to the coloration of the eggs at least in Kanara." 

Other nests taken by BellTBourdillon and others closely resemble 
those described by Davidson and apparently measure about 4 by 5 
inches. One nest taken by Bourdillon was externally composed 
entirely of lichen and cobwebs. 

The breeding season in Ceylon and Travancore is February, 
March and April and in Kanara December to April, In the Nilgiris. 
it breeds in September and October, in which months Howard. 
Campbell found nests both empty and with young. 

The eggs, always two in number, are far more like those of the 
genus Mik&pyqa than those of Leptocoma astatica. The ground 
is wbite with a dense ring of dark reddish spots round the larger 
end and very few reddish specks elsewhere. I have many of the 
eggs taken by Davidson, and all are like this except one pair which 
answers to his description " mottled with reddish." The secondary 
markings, hardly visible, consist of specks and freckles of very 
pale lilac -grey. In shape tho eggs are broad ovals, generally blunt, 
occasionally rather pointed. The texture is fine but not very 
close, glossless and very fragile. 

Twenty eggs average 14*0 X 10-2 mm. : maxima 14-5 X 10-4 mm. ; 
minima 13-5x9*9 mm. 

vol. m. Q 
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(1287) Leptocoma zeylonica (Linn.). 
The Pubpijb-bumfed Sunbird. 

Leptocoma zeylonica, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2od ed. vol. iii, p. 400. 

I have nothing to add to the distribution of this Sunbird as given 
in the ' Fauna,' but the results of the Vernay Expedition may 
give us further information as to its distribution in the South-Eaat 
of India. In the ' Fauna ' I "wrote : — " Ceylon ; India North to 
Bombay, throughout the Central Provinces and thence East to 
Chota Nagpur and, commonly, as far East as Burdwan and, rarely, 
to Calcutta, where I have seen it. It is common hi Dacca aud 
Earidpore and is said to occur in Assam, though I never met with 
it during my 30 years' residence in that Province. Inglis did not 
obtain it in Cachar nor did Primrose in Goalpara. It does not 
occur in Bihar." 

This is just as familiar and confiding a little bird throughout 
its range as is the Purple Sunbird, and may he found breeding freely 
m gardens, parks and the surroundings of villages, while it also 
affects thin forest and scrub, more especially deciduous Sal- 
forest. 

The nests may be built in almost any position, hut generally, 
as Hume says, " they are attached to the terminal twigs of 
branches, at heights at from 10 to 30 feet from the ground." 

In spite of the great numbor of notes received by Hume on the 
nests of this bird, there is very little showing any variation in sites. 
Among my own notes are, however, many which amplify his and 
show that the nests are often taken from sites quite low down. 
Thus Williams, around Wellington, took them low down in Orange- 
trees, Z/Mttarai-bushes etc., not more than 4 feet from the ground. 
MacArthur took them in the Bilaspur district in bushes 3 feet from 
the gronnd ; Stewart in Travancore, Phillips in Ceylon and Vidal 
in Poona also took them low down in hushes and garden -shrubs. 
Nor are they always built in trees and hushes. I have records 
of nests built in creepers, on trees and on'trellis of verandahs, while 
Beth am at Poona found a nest built on wire -netting in a green- 
house. 

The nest itself is just a rather neat replica of that of Lepiocoma 
asialica. It may be pear-shaped, almost round, oval or a very 
long purse. Most nests, however, are hlunt pear-shaped or broad 
ovals, the vertical, being the longer measurement. Nests measure 
roughly somewhere between 5 by 3 inches ard 6 by 4 inches, 
though loose ends of materials may much increase these measure- 
ments, while occasionally a nest may be still smaller and more 
compact. 

Beavan gives the measurements of a long oval nest as 6 by 
2\ inches. 
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Most nests, but by no means all, have a portico or porch over 
the entrance, made of the same materials as the rest of the nest. 
These consist largely of grass and various fibrous materials, which 
are mixed with as great a variety of oddments as are the nests 
of the Purple Sunbirds. The lining seems to bo nearly always 
of very soft vegetable-down of some kind, well felted together or, 
at other times, of soft feathers. Most nests are decorated outside 
with such items as hits of bark, lichen, moss, broken leaf etc., 
.all fastened on to the nest with cobwebs but not, as a rule, in the 
profusion loved by the Purple Sunbird, some nests having very little 
indeed. 

The breeding season commences on the 1st January and finishes 
on the 31st December, but there are certain periods of increased 
breeding activity. In Bengal more eggs arc laid from March to 
May than in other months of the year. In the Bombay Presidency, 
about Poona, many birds breed in February and March and again 
in June to August; in Kanara, also, most breed in February, March 
and April, but a great many others in August and September. 
In Bangalore April to June seem to be the chief months, in 
Travancore February to April, while in Ceylon the birds breed 
continuously from Fehruary to August and casually in September 
to January. 

The eggs, nearly always two in number and only very excep- 
tionally three, cannot be distinguished from those of the Purple 
Sunbird, but are even more varied in coloration and character. 
Taking tbem as a whole one is struck, first, by the few apparently 
unicolourcd eggs, nearly all being sufficiently definitely freckled 
or blotched to show the ground-colour ; secondly, by the large 
proportion of eggs with a well-defined ring about the larger end, 
while the rest of the egg is but scantily marked. Among the types 
worthy of special note are the following : — (1) apparently uniform 
limber- hrown, with a deeper tinted ring round the larger end ; 
(2) pale sea-green mottled with hrown and grey ; (3) very pale 
sea-green, faintly freckled or smudged with pale grey ; (4) eggs 
with the ground-colour pale sea-green, pale grey-green or pinkish- 
brown, with bold, dark rings round the larger end and almost 
spotless elsewhere. 

In shape the eggs vary greatly, long ovals perhaps predominating. 
The ijexture is fairly close and fine but the surface glossless and 
the shell fragile. 

One hundred eggs average I6-4X 11-8 mm, : maxima 18-lX 12-0 
*nd 17-0X12-7 mm.; minima 14-4x11-2 and 14-9X 110 mm. 
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Anthreptes nuchalls. 

The Banded Sottbied. 

(1288) Anthreptes nuchalls nuchalls Blyth. 

The Sumatrait Banded Sunbibd. 

Anthreptes hypofframrfiica hypogrammica, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, 

vol. iii, p. 40S. 
Anthreptes nuckaliss nwftalis, ibid, vol, viii, p. 667. 

Prom Sumatra, the type-locality, this Sunbird extends North 
into Arakan and East into Borneo, Its extreme Northern limit 
seems bo be Akyab, while it is not uncommon in parts of Western 
Burma and Tenasserim. 

Its breeding haunts are not yet known, but are probably in thin 
forest, scrub and gardens. The only nest of which I have any 
record is one taken by Moulton near Sarawak on tho 15th August. 
It was attached to tho end of a leaf of a Betel-palm over 20 feet 
from the ground and in general appearance was like many nests 
of the Purple Sunbird, though there was no porch over the entrance. 
It was made of scraps of bark, lichen, dried moss, leaves and 
fibre bound together with cobwebs and adorned with the usual 
miscellaneous collection of bite, untidily attached with spiders* 
webs, with a lining of seed-down. It measured about 8 inches 
long by about 4 to 5 wide. The two eggs are pale lilac-grey with 
a few blotches and many scriggly lines of purple-black, mostly 
confined to a broad indefinite ring at the larger end ; the secondary 
spots are of pale lavender and grey. 

The two eggs measure 18-0x13-0 and 18-0 X 13-2 mm., and 
may prove to be unusually large. 



Anthreptes malacensls. 
The Bbown-thboated Sukbibd. 

(128ft) Anthreptes malacensls malacensls (Scop.). 
The Malaccan Brown-throated Sukbibd. 

Anthreptes malaccnsis wtalacenHs, Fauna B. I., Birth, 2nd ed. vol. iii, 
p. 409. 

This Sunbird has been obtained in Arakan and is common in 
Tenasserim, and thence extends South to Sumatra, Borneo and 
Java. East it is common in Siam and Annam. 

It is a hird of forest, scruh, secondary growth, bam boo -jungle 
and of gardens, parks and villages, and is extremely common in tho 
gardens and orchards of Siam. 
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The nest was first taken in Taiping by W. A. T. Kellow, and 
later Williamson and Herbert found it breeding very numerously 
in Siam. "Within our limits it has not yet been obtained breeding, 
though it undoubtedly does so -wherever found. 

In the ' Journal of the Siam Natural History Society ' (vol. vi, 
pi. xvi) Herbert gives tbe following account of its nidification : — . 
" This Sunbird may also be seen in the larger compounds, but its 
favourite resort is the fruit- gardens, where it is resident and 
plentiful. 

" The nest is secured' to one of the outer branches of a tree or 
shrub or, not infrequently, to the flower- stems of a Betel-palm 
at about 30 feet from the ground. It is a simple pear-shaped 
structure, with a thick pad forming a portico over the entrance. 
The general appearance of the nest is rougb owing to the coarse 
pieces of fibre attached to the outsido, but the interior is neatly 
■woven and is lined with cotton. Cobwebs are freely used for 
sticking the loose pieces of fibre together. The nesting 3eason 
of this Sunbird is not quite so extensive as that of the other, but 
it is in steady progress from early February to the end of August." 

To this may be added that the nests are sometimes oval ratber 
than pear-shaped and are composed of fine grasses, coir, fibre from 
palm-tree trunks, bits of leaf, bark etc., but mainly of rather 
fino grass, the liigh portieo over the entrance being almost all grass. 
This portico projects some inch or more from the nest, but does 
not come low down in front of the entrance, which is large and 
badly finished off. A long tail below the nest, like that so common 
in the nests of the Purple Sunbirds, is hardly ever found in those 
of this bird. 

The nests measure roughly from 4 by 2£ inches to 5 or even 
by 3 inches. 

It is curious that in Sumatra many nests are built without a 
portico, and that in Borneo no nests have it. 

In Siam, around Bangkok and Bonsukai, Herbert and Williamson 
have taken eggs from tbe 7th February to the 9th October, 
In Taiping Kellow took a nest in January, while Sody took nests 
in Sumatra in June and in Borneo in February and March. 

The number of eggs laid is invariably two. The ground varies 
from pure white to a purplish-grey or pinkish-grey, sometimes 
quite strongly tinted. The markings consist of pale smears and 
blotches of grey, more or less tinged with purple and with a few 
black, or purplish-hlack, spots, hair-lines and hieroglyphics. In 
most eggs the impression given is that of a purplish egg but, in some, 
tbe ground and markings have no purple tinge, the latter being 
black or nearly so, with very faint secondary markings of grey. 
The eggs remind one much of those of Hippolaia roma but are, 
of course, much bigger. 

Sixty eggs average 17-3x12*6 mm.: maxima 19*5x12*3 and 
18-4X13-3 mm. ; minima 16*5X12*1 and 10-7x12-0 mm. 
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Anttueptes simplex. 

THE PLAIN-COLOURED SUNEIBD. 

(1201) Anthreptes simplex frontalis Blytli, 
The Malay Plain-coloured Sunbird, 

Afttltreplcs simpUx xantlioddora. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 412- 
Antkreptes simplex frontalis, ibid. vol. viii, p. 067. 

This Plain-coloured Sunbird, of which the type-locality is 
Singapore, is found all over the Malay Peninsula as far North as 
Tenasserim and peninsular Siam. 

It is a bird of forest and jungle, both in the plains and lower 
hills up to some 2,000 feet and, though it enters gardens to feed, 
probably never breeds in them. 

Hopwood is the only collector who has taken its neat. This- 
he describes as " resembling a Munia's nest, but larger and pendulous, 
the entrance hole near the top but without a portico, made prin- 
cipally of grass and fibre, the ends sticking out in all directions. 
The lining of silk-cotton, thickly felted, and reaching up the sides, 
of the nest to the top." The nest was attached to the end of a small 
branch of a Mangrove-tree and was taken on the 17th March at 
Maungmagan on the sea-coast of Tavoy. 

It contained two eggs like the palest type of egg laid by the 
preceding species. The ground is white faintly tinged with lilac, 
and it is marked witli a few lines and hieroglyphics of purplish- 
black and secondary smears of lilac-grey. The two eggs measure 
20- 1 X 130 and 18-Gx 12-9 mm. ; it is possible they are abnormally 
or, at least, unusually large. 



Subfamily ARACHNOTHERIN^E 

(Spider-hunters) . 

Arachoothera magna. 
The Streaked Spider-hunter. 

(1203) Araehnothera magna magna (Hodgs.). 
The Indian Streaked Spider-hunter. 

AraGlinotTtem mayna riioyno, Fauna B, I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 414, 

This grand Sunbird occurs from the Sutlej Valley in the Western 
Himalayas as far East as the Chin Hills, and thence South through 
"Western Burma to Tenasserim in tho Thoungyin Valley and Tavoy. 
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This Spider- hunter, which is rare in the Western Himalayas, 
is very common East of Sikkim, especially in the Assam Hills, 
where it is resident and breeds from the foot-hills up to 6,000 feet, 
but mostly between 2,500 and 4,500 feet. 

It is essentially a bird of forest and jungle and, though it 
occasionally enters gardens in Burma, it never breeds in them. 
Its favourite resorts are undoubtedly deserted jhums {cultivation 
clearings) in which the secondary growth has become fairly thick 
and in which there are numerous Banana- or Plantain-trees, or other 
suitable plants for building their nests upon, or rather under. 
I have also often found them breeding in groups of Plantain- trees 
which grow by stream-sides in virgin forest while, in Margherita, 
hoth Coltart and I ohtained many nests in the densest of evergreen- 
forest where Banana-trees grew on the sides of ravines and water- 
courses either singly or in small clusters of half a dozen or so.. 
At other times they resort to thinner scrub and breed timoiig the 
giant Ginger -plants or make use of the great dock- leaves growing 
in the mossy undergrowth of dense forest. 

In Sikkim Gammie found it breeding in the Chinehona- reserves, 
where also it selected Plantain -trees. Here the bird was said to 
breed from the foot-hills up to 5,000 feet but- chiefly at about 
3,000 feet. 

The nests of the Spider- hunters are very beautiful and very 
wonderful structures, combining all the art of the Tailor- bird- 
with that of the Weaver-birds. In the first place the birds select 
some broad green leaf under which they will huild the nest. This 
leaf must be green, growing and in comparative!;' perfect con- 
dition. No leaf which is beginning to wither, no leaf with a broken 
stem and no leaf with punctures or holes will suffice for tbeir need. 
The wild Plantain- (or Banana-) trees, which certaiidy supply homes. 
for three out of every four nests, are most carefully chosen. The- 
leaves of these trees very rapidly fray at the edges, the slits gradually 
extending towards the mid-riba nntil, under the effects of wind 
and weather, they reach the mid-rih and hang like tattered ribbons 
on either side. The new leaves, green and strong, withstand the 
elements for some weeks, and one such is always selected. The 
leaf duly chosen, the surface is punctured with tiny little round 
holes ; these are not mere slits, which would rapidly increase 
in size, but a tiny circular bit is cut out of the leaf, hardly exceeding 
a large pin's head in size. Through these are forced threads of 
vegetahle cotton and cobwebs which are firmly knotted on the 
upper side of the leaf and hang loose below. Then gradually 
these loose ends are fastened to the skeleton leaves, which form 
nino-tenths of the nest material, more and more leaves being added 
and fastened very firmly together with cobwebs, silk and perhaps- 
a few stems of grass and strips of dead Bamhoo-leaves. Finally 
a heautiful hemisphere or half-oval is fashioned which hangs pendent 
from the leaf which forms its roof. To this it is generally drawn 
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up tight on the lower side but left free for rather more than an inch 
on the higher side to form an entrance to the nest. Sometimes, 
however, it is drawn up tigbt all round, a noat half. circular hole 
being formed instead for this purpose. The nest is most neatly 
and compactly made, not a leaf or scrap of grass or cobweb being 
out of place, while tho lining, equally neat and compact, is formed 
-of fine grass-stems or of skeleton leaves, flattened down. 

In size the nests differ considerably ; some measure about 4$ by 
4$ inches, others .6 by 4 inches, and a few only considerably larger 
■even than this. In deptb they are about 4 inches and vary very 
little. 

In the plains and lower hills the breeding season is principally 
April to June, a few birds breeding in March, hut in the higher bills 
few birds breed until May, while others are still to be found breeding 
in July, 

They are not normally double -brooded though, if one nest be 
robbed, they at once build another and lay again, never using the 
old nest for tbe purpose. Both birds assist in the construction 
of the nest and, considering how well it is made, it is built very 
quickly. A nest in Guujong was begun and completed in six days, 
and another which I found when just a few silk threads had been 
put in place was finished and contained two eggs when I returned 
ten days later. Both birds incubate) and we seemed the male as 
often as the female on tho nest. 

Incubation takes twelve or thirteen days, but I have not been able 
definitely to say which. 

The eggs normally number two, but clutches of three are not rare. 

Hume says that " they are distinctly of the Arachnechthra type," 
hut it is only a few eggs which could be so described. Most eggs 
appear to be a uniform rather rich brown or olive-brown, the 
depth of colour varying considerably. In nearly all there is a 
darker zone of the same colour at the larger end which may some- 
times be seen to consist of innumerable specks of colour darker than 
those which coalesce over the whole of the surface of the eggs else- 
where. Occasionally these unicoloured eggs are quite a pale olive- 
grey, but when so pale are nearly always seen to he visibly freckled 
with darker when closely examined. Next most commonly met with 
are eggs with an olive-grey or olive-brown ground profusely speckled 
or flecked all over with darker grey or darker brown. This is the 
type Hume likens to that of Arachnechthra (—Leptocoma), Among 
unusual types in my own series the following are the most remark- 
able :— (1) Pale sea-green, boldly marked with blac'ush in a broad 
ring round tho bigger end and with small hlotcbee of the same 
scattered elsewhere. (2) Pale creamy-pink, flecked all over with 
dingy pink and underlying specks of grey. (3) Reddish -stone, 
profusely marked all over with small blotches of deep, rather 
purplish, brick -red. (4) Olive-grey, speckled lightly all over with 
blackish but with the small ends unspotted and almost white. 
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In shape tbe eggs are moderate or rather long ovals, often slightly 
pointed or peg-top in shape. The texture is very fine and close 
and nearly all eggs have a fine gloss. The shell is hard and strong 
in proportion to the size of the egg. 

One hundred eggs average 22-7xl5-95 mm.: maxima 24-2x 
16*2 and 240x16-4 mm. ; minima 19-5 X 16-2 and 22-5x150 mm. 



(1204) Araehnothera magna aurata Blyth. 
The Pegit Streaked Spider-hunter. 

Araehnothera magna aumia, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd etl. vol. iii, p. 410. 

This race of the Streaked Spider-hunter replaces the preceding 
bird in East Central Burma, ranging from ahout the latitude of 
Myingyan i n the North to that of Moulmain in the South. 
Mackenzie found it by no means uncommon in Prome and Pegu, 
where he took a number of nests with eggs, the latter now all in 
my own collection. 

As Mackenzie is the only collector who has succeeded in taking 
the nest I quote his description in aztenso (Journ. Bomb, Nat. Hist, 
■Soc. vol. xxvi, pp. 669-71, 1919). He writes :— " The birds are 
by no means rare in this immediate vicinity" (Pegu Yomas). 
" On July 24th I noticed one fly past with a thread of silk or cotton 
in its bill, hut a long search failed to bring its nest to light. 

" On July 28th I was out for a long day's logging. As I was 
walking along a rather slippery felled teak I put out a hand on to 
a creeper growing beside it to steady myself. TVom right under 
my hand an Araehnothera aurata flew out and, after a very short 
.search, I found its nest containing two eggs. 

" The nest was on tbe underside of a leaf of a thorny climber 
(Smilax macropkylla). It was hung from the leaf by about 100 
little threads of silk, each worked into the material of the 
nest, pushed through the leaf and knotted on the upper side. These 
. threads ran all round the back and sides of the nest, but were 
specially numerous at the two ends of the rough semicircle thus 
formed. 

" On the upper surface, the semicircle of knots was about f 
wide and 5" in external diameter. The front was open, and 
the nest was so built that, when the leaf was hanging naturally, 
there was a space of about 1$" between the edge of the nest 
and the leaf in front, tbe back being close up against the leaf. 
Water was kept out of the holes in the leaf by tbe knots ; when I 
found it it had been raining heavily, but the inside of tbe nest was 
quite dry. The combined strength of the supporting threads was 
considerable. 

" The nest was a cup, high at the two sides and low at the back 
ano? front, made of vegetable fibre, ornamented scantily on the 
outside with skeleton leaves and bits of bamboo- leaf. Round the 
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lip of the nest were several pieces of white, curly bark, from 
bamboo spathes, I think. 

'* The nest was about 2|" across the top, rather less from 
back to front or more from side to side. Externally it was 2|" 
deep at the front and back, and 3J at the sides, internally 1| T 
deep at front and back, and correspondingly deeper at the sides. 
The internal hollow was l£" across from front to back and 2* 
from side to side. 

" The nest was compactly put together and lined with vegetable 
down, scantily mixed with fine fibres, the whole forming a pad at 
the bottom of tbe nest which was easily removed. The rest of the 
nest was entirely made of strips of brown vegetable (bark) fibre, 
but finer on the inside, which were not felted together but which 
appeared to be put in one by one and worked into shape. 

" The nest was about 5' from the ground, on the top of a ridge 
with some secondary growth round it in a patch of open jungle of 
mixed bamboos and small trees." 

Later Mackenzie found several other nests quite similar to the 
one described, but one was placed under a Teak-tree leaf, one other 
under a leaf of the same Smilax as that under which the first was 
suspended, and others under other big -leafed plants. Although the 
birds of this and the preceding race are much the same in size, the 
present one seems always to build a smaller neat than its Himalayan 
cousin and to use far fewer skeleton leaves in its construction. 

Mackenzie found one nest with a single egg on the 27th April 
and all the others in July and August. They contained two eggs 
or one only, the latter being probably incomplete clutches. 

They are quite indistinguishable from those of A. m. magna, but 
are all of the uniform brown or olive types, some with faint indica- 
tions of darker zones about the larger end. 

Eight eggs average 21'5xl5-4 mm.: maxima 23-2x15*0 and 
221 x 15-5 mm. ; minima 20-Ox 14*5 mm. 



Arachnothera afflnis. 

The Grey-breasted Spider-hunter. 

(1295) Arachnothera afflnis modesta (Eyton). 
The Malay Grey-breasted Spider-kuntur. 

Araehnotltera affinis -rhodesta.. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iti, p. 418. 

This Grey-breasted Spider-hunter occurs from Muleyit in Tenas- 
serim, through the Malay Peninsula, to Sumatra and Borneo. 

The only note I can find on its breeding is one by Mr. H. N". 
Ridley (Journ. Straits Branch E. As. Soc. vol. xxxi, p. 86, 1898) : — 
"A. tnodesta haunts the large-leaved gingers and Hehconias in the 
gardens, and I found a nest made of skeletons of leaves and fibre and 
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bast, apparently from a lining of a squirrel's nest, and bark, between 
two leaves of their plants, which had been pegged together by bits 
of sticks, by some person. One little bird was sitting on the nest 
nearly fully fledged. I have seen one of these spider-hunters 
pursuing a very large cricket in the gardens." 



Arachnotheia longirostra. 
The Small Spider-hunter. 

(1206) Aracbnothera longirostra longirostra {Lath.}. 
The Indian Small Spider-hunter. 

AracJinottera lonyirostra iowjir&slra, Fauna B. I., Bircte, 2nd cd. vol. iii,. 
p. 418. 

This little Spider-hunter is not rare in South- Western India from 
Belgaum to Southern Travancore, where it was found breeding 
hy Bourdillon and Stewart. It is then again obtaiued in great 
numbers in East and South Assam, whence it extends throughout 
the whole of Burma, South to the Malay States. To the East it 
is common in Siam, Annam and Cochin China. 

It is essentially a bird of green forest, frequenting alike the deeper, 
darker recesses and the sunlit glades and exteriors, while it also 
haunts secondary growth and, in Travancore only, land covered 
with elephant-grass. It is undoubtedly more common below 2,000 
feet than above this height, but I have found it breeding occasionally 
up to 5,000 feet in Assam, while it is recorded as occurring in the 
Himalayas up to 6,000 feet. In Travancore Stewart says that it is 
a hird of the green, humid forests below about 2,000 feet, but that 
it does range up to 4,000 feet. In Kanara, however, Davidson says 
that so far from being a forest bird he has " only seen it on a few 
occasions, and then all in gardens above the Ghats." He gives, 
after this remark, the first description of its nesting recorded. 
(Journ. Bomh. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. vi, p. 337, 1891) :— " The bird 
chooses a large plantain-leaf a few feet from the ground, and to its 
underside sews its nest. This is composed of skeleton leaves an 
inch or two thick, and is nearly a foot sometimes in length. It has 
an entrance at each end and iu the middle there is a hollow thickly 
padded with fine grass. I have always found two eggs or young ;. 
the nests have always been found hy me in February and March," 

In Assam the nests made differ from the above in being smaller,. 
neater and very seldom having two entrances. They may be 
placed under almost any big leaf. The favourite sites are the 
under surface of Castor-oil or Plain tain- leaves, but I have seen them 
huilt under leaves of " Tannahs," " Khydias," Ginger, Dock and 
those of the Giant Elephant- creeper, while in Travancore Stewart 
found nests built under the broad blades of elephant -grass. A 
description of a nest taken by rue in Cachar and sent to ' The Asian ' 
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newspaper is typical of nine out of ten : — ■" This nest was of tho 
same shape as the last, cup-shaped, and was attached to the under- 
side of a leaf of a stunted Plantain -tree. In measurements 
externally it was 4-1 inches across and slightly less in depth ; the 
walls were very thick and compact, heing *4" at tho edge, -6 just 
below and almost an inch at the bottom. The materials consisted 
principally of skeleton leaves and very fine soft grass with a few 
shreds of the outer bark of ekra stalks, the lining being a mass 
of vegetable down, most beautifully matted and felted down 
to the bottom and walls of the nest." 

Sometimes the nests are more oval in shape, say about 6 inches 
long by 4 inches wide. All are fastened to the leaf, in the same way 
as that of the Great Streaked Spider-hunter, by a vast number of 
threads of silk and spiders'-web fastened through the supporting 
leaf, with a knot on the upper side. In some nests the threads 
form a three- quarter circle round the upper edge of the nest, the 
remaining quarter heing without threads and hanging well below 
the leaf so as to form an entrance. In some nests, however, the 
whole rim is drawn taut to the leaf and a regular circular hole is 
made for the ingress and egress of the parent birds. I have seen 
no nests in Assam or Burma anything like as big as the 9-inch nest 
recorded by Davidson. 

In Assam this little Spider-hunter breeds principally from May 
to August, but I have taken eggs from the 24th March to the end 
of September, and many birds have two broods, never, I believe, 
in the same nest. In Kanara (fide Davidson) they breed in 
February and March, but I have seen eggs taken by him in August, 
while Stewart and Bourthllon took eggs in Travancore from the 
7th March to the end of May. 

The eggs are nearly always two only in number, occasionally 
three, and hear no resemblance to those of the larger Spider-hunters. 
The ground varies from white, faintly tinged with pink to a fairly 
warm salmon-pink, which is, however, exceptional. They are 
marked with thiy specks, like pin-points, of reddish, very thinly 
everywhere except in a sharply defined ring round the larger end. 
The depth of colour of the markings varies a little from pale to 
dark reddish or brick-red, but the eggs are remarkably constant 
and the only real variation I have seen is in two pairs of eggs from 
Siam, which are pure dead white with a narrow ring of black spots 
with grey specks underneath them. 

The texture of the eggs is fine hut not close and tbe shells are 
very fragile. In shape they are normally long obtu>e ovals; short 
brood ones are exceptional. 

One hundred eggs average 18*46x131 mm.: maxima 19-lX 
13- 1 and 18*1x13-9 mm.; minima 170 X 13-3 and 18-8 X 12-5 mm. 

Both sexes inoubate and the cock hird certainly helps in the 
construction of the nest in so far as fetching materials goes, but 
I have not aeen him putting these into position. 
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Family DIC^EID^ 

(Flo web- peckers }. 

Dicsum cruentatum. 

The Scablet-backed Flo web -pecker, 

(1297) DIcaeum cruentatum cruentatum (Linn.). 
The Indian Scablbt-bagked Floweb-feckeb. 

Dicoeum cruentalwn CTUentotuin, Fauna B. I. T Birds, 2ud eel. vul, iil, p. 421. 

Tina little Flower-pecker occurs from Eastern Nepal to Eastern 
Assam, Eastern Bengal to Dacca, Chittagong and Tippera ; 
Manipur, Looshai and Northern Chin Hills. Its distribution 
East and South is not yet definitely known but it probably meeta 
the next race, ignitum, in Central Arakan^and the Lower Chindwin. 

It frequents forest, where this is open and not too dense, 
cultivation, orchards and open country, provided this is well 
wooded, at all elevations from the plains up to some 4,500 feet. 
The position selected for the nest varies greatly. I have taken 
them attached to the bunches of parasitic plants growing 50 feet 
or more up in great forest-trees, so high up that even with - glasses 
it is impossible to detect the nest in among the bunches of leaves. 
Only actual inspection after climbing up to the spots, shown hy 
the birds when earrying materials, can divulge the site of the nest. 
Once I have taken the nest from a bush not 5 feet high ; usually, 
however, it will be taken from between 20 and 30 feet, built at tho 
end of some small outer branch from which it hangs well hidden 
by surrounding leaves. The only nest recorded in Hume's ' Nests 
and Eggs ' is one taken by Cripps in Dibrugarh which was fastened 
to a twig of a Guava-tree about 5 feet from the ground. Curiously 
enough I have taken two from the same kind of tree growing just 
outside Cachari villages, but these were between 10 and 20 feet 
up in the trees. 

The nests of all Flower-peckers are much alike and the description 
of the nest of this bird suffices for all. They seem to be invariably 
made of the beautifully soft seed-down of the Simul-tree (Bombax 
malabarica), very little compressed or felted but kept in shape 
and position by a few shreds of grass, fungoid niyeelre or by very 
fine hair-like roots. The nest is egg-shaped and the materials, 
other than the down, are used to work round the twig from which 
the nest is pendent, and from this they are brought down and 
ronnd the nest itself, a few of the longer strands coming under the 
nost and up again on the far side. Round the rim of the entrance, 
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■which is rather large and at the upper side of the nesfc s a few grasses 
are twisted, making it firm enough to -withstand the constant passing 
in and out of the parent bird. Here too, aa on the outside of the 
nest, cobwebs and silk are sometimes used to strengthen its structure. 
'The lining is of the same cotton-seed down and quite soft when 
first put in, but soon becoming more or leas felted when the eggs 
are laid and the birds begin to sit. 

The little oval nest measures roughly about 3£ inches long by 
2£ broad, the opening into it being at least an inch in diameter 
and, occasionally, having a wbite downy porch above it projecting 
about ^ inch from the neat. Some nests are smaller, not more 
than 3 by 2 inches, and a few are a trifle larger, I have seen ono 
in which rather an excessive amount of cotton-down had been used 
measuring about 4\ by 3£ inches. 

The breeding season is principally May and June, but I bave 
taken eggs from the 4th April to the 28th August. In DibrUgarh, 
where Cripps took his nest in May, Col tart and J also took many 
nests from April to the end of June. 

The eggs number two or three in a full clutch, and once Coltart 
found four in a nest. 

When first laid they are a very pale grey, looking practically 
white unless contrasted with a really white egg. The grey, however, 
soon fades, and it is then very difficult to distinguish the eggs of 
the Flower-peckers from those of the various Munias. 

The shell, for so tiny an egg, is stout, but there is no gloss, though 
the surface is fine and close. 

Forty eggs average 140xI0*3 mm. ; maxima 15*3xll'l mm. ; 
minima 13-lx 10-2 and 18-3x10*0 mm. 

I have seen both little birds, cock and hen, taking materials 
to tbe nest and, though I have never been able to see whether 
hofch place them in position, I think they do. 
Both incubate, and we have trapped both sexes on the nest. 
Incubation probably takes only ten days, certainly not more 
than eleven. 

(1298) Die-sum cruentatum lgnitum Begbie. 

The Burmese Scarlet-backed Flowkb-pbcker. 

Dicazum cruzntaium ignitum, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. i'Z'i. 

The range of this subspecies extends over the whole of Burma 
South and-East of the preceding race. Thence it is found through- 
out the Malay States to Java and Sumatra. Vau^han and Jones 
apparently found it breeding at Houlich, South China, but the 
eggs obtained were not those of a Flower-pecker, though thoy might 
have been those of some Cuckoo parasitic upon it, 

Hopwood also, once, ohtained a nest in Tavoy with a single 
■egg on the 24th February, 

Oates found this species common in Pegu, and gave a full account 
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of its nesting, -which is exactly like that of the typical form. 
I, however, quote the following interesting details : — " I have 
taken many nests of this bird from the 2nd March to the 9th April. 
The number of eggs laid is two or three. 

" The nest is generally built in Mango-treea, hut other trees, 
especially if the leaves are large and drooping, are also used. It is 
placed at all heights from the ground, from twelve feet to the 
summits of the highest trees. The nest is suspended from an outside 
twig, and is so surrounded by leaves that it is almost invisihle. 

" To say that the nest is most beautiful ig only to say what is 
applicable to the nests of all Flower -peckers. It measures no more 
than 4 inches in height and one nest I have is only 3£ inches. It is 
«gg-shaped, slightly pointed at the upper end, where it is attached 
to the branch. Its external diameter is 2 inches. The entrance 
is circular, J inch in diameter, and placed just midway between 
top and bottom of the nest. The egg -chamber is small, the walls 
being of considerable thicknoss. 

" The. bulk of the nest is made of the finest vegetable down 
of dazzling whiteness resembling spun glass, and interiorly the 
nest is kept firm by being bound round by fine grass, which is 
twisted into a rope at the lower edge of the entrance. At the 
back of the nest there are a few patches of excretee of caterpillars 
and, in another, four dry blossoms of some shruh are stuck at the 
back of the nest. As a rule, however, no ornamentation is 
attempted." 

The eggs are the usual short, blunt ovals, grey- white and glossless. 

Eight eggs average I4-2xl00 mm. : maxima 14-4x10-6 and 
14-0X10-7 mm. ; minima 13-lX 10-6 and 140x9-35 mm. 

(1299) Dlcseum cruentatum siamensls Kloss, 
The Siam Soarlet-backed Flower-feck be. 

Dieceum cruentalum siamvn#i8, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vo], iii, p. 424. 

Within our limits this bird only occurs in Eastern Tenasserim, 
but is extremely common in Siam and Annam. 

It has not been found breeding in Burma, hut Herhert has a very 
interesting account of its breeding in the Bansakai Gardens, 
Bangkok, together with a beautiful photo of the nest (Journ. Nat. 
Hist. Soc. Siam, vol. vi, p. 295,1924). He writes: — The hreeding 
" season is January and February, During February 1920 I saw 
no less than 10 nests in the Bansakai Gardens," 

The nests he describes as just rephcas of that described by Oates 
for the preceding bird, but most, he says, are " usually from 15 to 
20 feet from tbe ground, although one recorded from Pakret was 
on a lime- bush at 4 feet only." 

The eggs are quite typical of the genus. 

Ten eggs average 14-lXlO-O mm.: maxima 15-0xll-l mm,; 
minima 13-6X10-0 mm. 
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Dtcaeum trlgonostigma Scop. 
The Orange-bellied Flo web-pecker. 

{1300) Dlesemn trlgonostigma rubropyglum Sbuart Baker. 

The Tenassebeh Oeanqe. bellied Flower-peckeb. 

DicfEum Grigonoatigma rubropygium, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. in, 
p. 425. 

This Flower-pecker has a very curious distribution. It occurs,, 
and is not very rare, in the sub-montane tracts in the Lakhimpur 
district of Eastern Assam. It has not, however, been recorded from 
anywhere else North of Pegu, whence it extends as far as latitude 10° 
in the Malay Peninsula ; it is also found in Western Siam. 

This is apparently a forest-bird, frequenting glades, edges of 
streams and the borders of forest near cultivation. In. Lakhimpur 
we never found it below about 1,000 feet in the evergreen-forest, 
where it haunted rooky, broken hill-sides but, so far as Me knew, it 
never occurred at any of the higher elevations. We quite possibly 
missed it in the plains. 

The first nest we saw was brought in by Nagas, together with 
both the parents, while others we subsequently found were just 
like it but smaller. They differed in no way from those of the 
birds of this genus already described except in size, as they measured 
between 5 and 6 inches in height by 3 to 4£ in breadth. 

Later Kellow found nests of this species near Perak in the Malay 
States which were exactly like those found by us in Assam. All 
were built on high trees, generally between 35 and 40 feet from 
the ground, with one exception, which was on a wild Citron-bush, 
close to a jungle-track. 

The eggs are quite typical, and ten average 15-5 x 11-25 mm. : 

maxima 17-6x11-9 mm. ; minima 14-3x10-8 mm. 

The breeding season in Assam is April and May, bu* in the Malay 
Peninauia commences in February and continues until early May. 

Dlosum chrysorrheum Temm. 
The Yellow- vented Plower-feckeb. 

(1301) Dieteum ohrysoirheinn Intensum Stuart Baker. 
The Sikkim Yellow-vekted Floweb-peckeb. 

Dieieum chrysorrheum inUnsam, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 426. 

This race of Yellow-vented Flower-pecker ranges from Sikkim 
and Eastern Nepal to Assam, Manipur, Lushai Hills, Chittagong 
and Hill Tippera in Eastern Bengal. 

It seems to be entirely a hill-breeding bird. In Assam we found 
it nesting from about 1,000 feet upwards in Lakhimpur and from 
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about 2,000 feet in the hotter ranges of Caehar and Sylhet, while 
in the Naga Hills it certainly occurs as high as 8,000 feet and again 
nearly as high in Sikkim. It breeds both in forest and in open 
country, but is much attracted by the vicinity of flowering Orchids, 
doubtless on account of the insects haunting these, and I have seen 
its nest actually attached to a flowering stem of a Dendrobium. 
There is little one can say of its nesting habits which is not equally 
applicable to any of the other Flower -peckers. As a rule its nest 
is not placed bo high up in trees, more nests being built under than 
over 20 feet, while the birds often employ scraps of moss to decorate 
their nests outside. They also employ more grass or fibre in the 
support of the Bombax cotton-down which forms the bulk of the 
nest. This measures roughly about 4 J inches from top to bottom 
by 3£ or 3 inches in breadth. 

The breeding season is April, May and June, a few birds laying 
in July. The birds are not, I think, double brooded. Both acxes 
incubate and both assist in building the nest. 

The eggs number two or three in a clutch and are like all other 
Flower-peckers' in appearance. 

Sixteen eggs average 15-3x110 mm.: maxima 160x111 and 
15*0x11-4 mm. ; minima 14-5X 10*5 mm. 



Dicaeum Ignipectum. 

The Fire -breasted Flower-pecker. 

(1303) Dicseum Ignipectum ignipectum (Hodgs.), 
The Nepal Fire-breasted Flower-pecker. 

Dicczuin ignipectum ignipectum*, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. i\i, p. 427; 

This species of JFiower-pecicor has mi immense range, extending 
from the Sutlej River in the Western Himalayas to the whole of 
Assam, the mountains of Burma as far South as Tenaeserim, and 
then East into Siam, Amiam and Yunnan, while there are also 
specimens in the British Museum from Foochow and Fohkien. 

It is possible that with better material for examination the 
typical race will have to be divided into three ; the pale North- 
Western birds and, again, richly coloured Eastern ones being 
separated from the central Himalayan ones. 

It is a bird of high elevations, probably breeding up to 12,000 
or 13,000 feet, at which latter elevation Forrest obtained it in 
Yunnan. It certainly also breeds up to 12,000 feet both in Garhwal 
and Sikkim. 

Thompson describes a nest taken by him in Nairn Tal as like 
that of a Piprieoma, while Hodgson describes nests made of green 
moss and hair-like fibres in Nepal. Both of these descriptions 
seem referable to the nests of some other bird, 

VOL. in. B 
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"Whymper found it breeding during March in Naini Tal at 5,000 feet, 
while I have taken many nests in tbe Cachar Hills about 5,000 and 
on the Peak in the Khasia Hills at about 6,000 feet. The nests 
found by both Whymper and myself are quite indistinguishable 
from those of other birds of the genus Dicwum. They were all 
built hi small trees standing in ravines in dense forest at 12 to 20 
feet from the ground, except one which was about 30 feet up on 
a wild Mango-tree. Occasionally the birds decorate the nest 
rather freely with scraps of green moss, and there is nearly always 
a little of this at the top. 

Cook also found it breeding in Kalaw, Shan States, and gives a 
similar description of a nest and eggs which he found on the 26th 
February. Mackenzie took nests with eggs in tbe Upper Chindwin 
in April. 

The nesting season lasts from March to June and the usual clutch 
of two or three little white egga is laid. 

The avorage of eighteen eggs is 14-8 X 10-3 mm. ; maxima 16-6 X 
100 and 141x10-9 mm. ; minima 13-3 X 10-2 and 16-6x100 mm. 



Dicsum concolor. 

The Plain -coloured Flower-pecker. 

(1304) Dtoffium conoolor concolor Jerdon, 
The Nilqiei Plain-coloured Flower-pecker. 

Dicaum minulhim concolor, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, ill, p. 420. 
Dic&wn concolor concolor, ibid. vol. viii, p. 607. 

This little Flower-pecker is found from North Kanara to South 
Travancore, through the Nilgiri, Palni and other ranges of bills, 
resident and breeding from the foot-hills to the highest peaks. 
It is a bird of open country, gardens and the vicinity of villages, 
but they also breed in forest, for Howard Campbell says : " Nests, 
are not uncommon in the sholas about Ooty. They build both in 
and on the outskirts of these and also in and about the station 
itself." 

Rhodes Morgan describes the nest as being exactly like those 
already described of other Flower-peckers. Bourdillon (Travancore), 
Cardew and Campbell (Ooty) and Davisou (Kanara) also agree with 
this. In Hume's ' Nests and Eggs/ however, there are two descrip- 
tions given which do not agree and, as the identification in both 
instances seems satisfactory, it is necessary to quote them. Hume 
himself says " The nests of the Nilghiri Flower -pecker are regular 
purses, comparatively large for the size of the bird, reminding one 
much of those of Pipr&soma agile. They are hung like those of the 
Arachn^cJiihra's from a slender twig, but whereas the apertures in the 
Honey-suckers' are in the sides or parallel with tbe supporting twigs, 
the entrance in the Flower-peckers' is in front, or at right-angles 
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to the twig. They are lined with the finest and silkiest vegetable 
down, and externally the nest is composed of vegetable fibres, 
lichen, little pieces of grass, portions of leaves, and some little 
cobwebs ; lining and all included, they are scarcely anywhere more 
than | inch in thickness. They vary a great deal in size externally ; 
some are at least 4 inches deep, measured from the bottom of the 
nest to the top of the suspending twig ; others are not above 
3 inches. Internally the cavity is from 1£ to If inches in depth 
and in diameter 1 to 2 inches." 

Davison says that nests taken by him are " pear-shaped, composed 
externally of cotton, bits of moss, a few odd feathers, and the 
pappus of asteraceous plants, closely and compactly put together ; 
on the inside it is thickly felted with this pappus and other soft 
substance mixed with feathers." 

The usual breeding months are February to April, but many birds 
also lay in January and again in May and June, perhaps second 
broods, though Bourdillon gives March to May as the normal 
breeding months in Travancore. 

The number of eggs laid is nearly always two only, very seldom 
three, Davison and Hume say that this species normally lays 
three, but everyone else says two only. 

They are quite typical of the genus in appearance, and twenty 
average 14-7 X 10-6 mm, : maxima 16*2 X 10-6 and 14-5 X 11*1 mm.; 
minima 14-0x101. 

(1305) Dicseum concolor subflavum Stuart Baker. 
The Belgaum Plain-colottred Floweb-peckeb. 

Dicceum minuUum subflavum, Fauna B. I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 430. 
Dicceum concolor aubfiavum, ibid. vol. viii, p. 607. 

This subspecies is found North of the area occupied by the pre- 
ceding bird from Belgaum to Khandala and Mahabaleshwar and 
thence East into the Central Provinces. 

A nest sent me from Belgaum was exactly like all those I have 
seen of the Nilgiri bird and contained two eggs measuring 14*0 x 10-6- 
and 14-8x10-7 mm. The nest was said to have been suspended 
from an outer twig Of an Acacia at about 20 feet from the ground, 
one of several trees growing on a roadside. It was taken on the 
17th February. 

{1306) Dicseum concolor olivaceum Walden. 
The Bubmese Plain-coloubed Flowee-peckee. 

Dicwum minullum olivaceum, Fauna B. t,, Birds, 2nd ed, vol. iii, p. 430. 
Dicceum concolor olivaceum, ibid. vol. viii, p. 667, 

Of all the Plain- coloured Flower -peckers tbis race has the widest 
range. In the Himalayas it extends from Nepal and Sikkim to 

e2 
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the Kachin Hills and Shan States and from the latter, in the hill- 
ranges South to the whole of the Malay States. East it occurs in 
Yunnan, Siam, Aim am and South China. 

This Flower-pecker is exceedingly common in Assam and in the 
Chin Hills from the level of the plains up to about 6,000 feet, 
possibly also breeding in the plains themselves but most commonly 
between 1,500 to 3,000 feet. It frequents the outskirts of forest or 
wide glades and the banks of streams in forest, open cultivated land, 
scrub-jungle and secondary growth, but where there are orange- 
groves and fruit- gardens seems to prefer these to any other places 
to nest in. The height at which the nest is built varies very greatly. 
I have found them on quite small plants growing among weeds, 
nettles and briars, on high bushes and, most often, high up in big 
trees, sometimes over 40 feet from the ground and generally over 20. 
The nest is exactly the same as that made by other Flower- 
peckers of the genus Dicaum. Perhaps, of all of them, this bird 
makes the whitest nest, composed more exclusively of the down of 
Bombax malabarica, with less other material to bind it together. 
It is very tiny, sometimes measuring no more than 3 inches high 
by 2 inches broad. 

I have never seen nests like the moss-and-grass affair described 
by Miss Cockbum, nor have I seen any which in the least reminded 
me of Pipriaoma nests, as has heen noted by other observers. 

The breeding season in Assam is mainly in May and June, but 
I have taken eggs from the 12th March up to the 30th August, 
and many birds must have two broods. 

Both sexes help in the construction of the nest and we have often 
trapped the cocK bird when sitting on the eggs, proving that 
both sexes incubate. 

The eggs, which are quite typical, number two or three, more 
often tbe former than the latter. 

Forty eggs average 14-5 X 10-6 mm,: maxima 15*9 X 10*4 and 
15-7xll'l mm. ; minima 130x9-9 mm. 

Dioaeum erythrorbynchus *. 

The Yellow-billed Flower-pecker. 

(1308) Dlcffium erythrorhynchus erythrorhynohus (Lath.). 
The Indian Yellow-billed Floweb-fecjieb. 

DMxeum erytkrorhyttehum erythrorhynchum. Fauna B. I , Birds, 2nd ed, 
vol. iii, p, 432. 

The distribution given in the ' Fauna ' is complete and has not 
been added to since it was published. Northern India from Dehra 

* Wait points out (' Birds of Ceylon,' p. 150) that erythrorkynehua is a 
-compound Greek name and should not alter its termination, whereas ceyUmensis 
should he ceylonense to agree with Dietmim. 
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Dun and Dharmsala to Dacca and Calcutta ; Northern Assam to 
Dibrugarh ; all Bengal and Bihar ; the United Provinces and the 
Punjab, South through the Bombay Presidency to the Palni Hills and 
Mysore; Central Provinces. In the East it has been recorded from 
Arakan and Tenasserim and has also been obtained in the Shan Sills. 

Although Davidson found this bird breeding iu some numbers 
on trees growing in ravines in dense, cr rather dense, evergreen- 
forest in Kanaia, it is far more a bird of open and cultivated country 
tban of thick cover. Undoubtedly its favourite site is a Mango- 
grove, in which it builds its nest in the thick foliage of the trees at 
heights between 10 and 20 feet, and very seldom at the great heights 
affected by some other Flower-peckers. It is really a bird of the 
plains, though it is also found in the low hills and broken country 
adjacent to them. Li the Outer Himalayas it ascends only to 
some 4,000 feet and only exceptionally so high as this. 

The nest requires no description, as it is exactly like those of the 
genus already described, Beavan, Butler and others have all said 
that the nest of this bird reminds them of that of Arachnechlhra 
(=_Lep(oeo«w), but to me they bear little resemblance. The tiny 
white egg-shaped nest of Dicceum, made of the finest cotton-down, 
which everywhere shows through the binding material of grass- 
stems, fibre etc, is very unlike the very untidy, almost shapeless 
ball or long purse-nest built by the Sunbirds, which is always more 
or less adorned with many oddments hanging about in all directions. 

Mr. O. C. Ollenbach sends me a most interesting note on this 
bird's breeding. After describing nests and sites, both agreeing 
well with what otber writers have written, he goes on : — " Do you 
know if it is the habit of these Flower-peckers to build their nests 
near ants' nests. The Dtcceum nests I have recently taken have 
been built almost alongside nests of the vicious red tree-ant. 
Curiously enongh the ants do not molest the birds or their brood 
though they swarm over the nest itself." This combination of 
nests, quite possibly because the birds seek the protection of the ants, 
has never before, I believe, beeeu noticed of this genus. 

The breeding season is from February to June, and many pairs 
have two broods, building a new home for each brood, often within 
a few paces or less of the last one. 

Beavan took eggs at Baraehabee in March and April ; Aitken 
took one at Poona on the 10th April, in which month Butler also 
took eggs in Belgaum. Cock says that in Oudh. they generally 
hreed in May, but Jesse took many nests with eggs at Lucknow in 
February and March. Davidson obtained eggs from February to 
Juno, while in Bihar Inglis and Coltart took nests with eggs from 
March to July. 

The eggs number two only, very seldom three, and are quite 
typical . 

Thirty eggs average 14-4x10-5 mm. : maxima 15-lxll'l mm. ; 
minima 131 x 10-2 and 14-1 x 101 mm. 
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{1309) Diceeum erythrorbyncbus eeylonense Babault. 
The Ceylon Yellow- billed Flower-fecheb. 

Dic&um eryihrorhynchum c&ylonenais, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iti, 
p. *33. 

This Flower-pecker is confined to Ceylon. 

There is nothing on record abont tbe breeding habits of thia race 
beyond Wait's note (* Birds of Ceylon/ p. 151) : — " The breeding 
season seems to be from April to August, but in tbe hills some birds 
breed in the North-East Monsoon. The nest is generally a pear- 
shaped structure, like that of a Sunbird, but I once saw a nest, 
presumably of this species, like a little hammock suspended at either 
end from a twig. The two or three eggs are pure white, glossless 
ovals. Average size -6 by -4 inches." 

Tunnard took two nests of this bird in the Ramboda district at 
5,400 feet. One was attached to a branch of a wild Cinnamon-tree, 
20 .feet from the ground, the other to a jungle-tree at 25 feet; 

The nests are described as boing exactly like those of tbe Indian 
subspecies, but Tunnard says that one he found was exceptionally 
firmly attached to the supporting twig, the materials being woven 
over it for a length of 2J inchos. The two nests taken by him 
measured 3| inches by 2J and 4 inches by 2 J, and were taken on 
the 20th May and the 10th March, each containing two partially 
set eggs. 

Two given to me measure 154 x 1 1-0 and 15-1 x 10-4 mm. 

Pfprlsoma agile. 
The Thick-billed Flower-pecker. 

(1311) Piprisoma agile agile Tiokell. 

The Indian Thick-billed Floweb-peckeb. 

PvprUoma squalid/urn squaUdum, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed, v . iii, p. 435. 
Piprisoma agile agile, ibid, vol, viii, p. 668. 

This Thick-billed Flower-pecker is found over practically the 
whole of India from the Himalayas to, and including, Ceylon. 
East it occurs as far as Calcutta, Dacca and Mymensingh, but is 
replaced in Assam by the next subspecies. It is not lound in dry, 
desert areas such as Sind or parts of Rajputana etc., frequenting 
well-wooded, cultivated country. It may occasionally be found 
on the outskirts of forests, but its favourite resoits are orchards, 
gardens and clumps of trees in cultivation, though it also sometimes 
nests in thin scrub-jungle about villages. Whymper found it 
breeding at 5,000 feet about Naini Tal, Haughton took it at 7,000 feet 
near Darjiling, while it is common a little. lower down in the 
Cinchona -reserves near that place. 
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Hume gives an exhaustive account of the nest (' Nests and Eggs,' 
2nd ed. vol. ii, p. 277) :— " The nests vary greatly in material, 
but very little in size or shape. They are invariably small, rather 
full-bottomed, purse-like bags, hung from a small twig as nearly 
horizontal as possible, and with the aperture with its major axis 
in the same plane as the twig to which the nest is suspended and 
immediately below the twig. Typically the nest is a felt-like friahle 
fabric composed of fibres, and the down taken from young shoots 
and flower-buds of various plants, specially from the Bittea frondosa, 
and our two common Indian Loraidhi. The fabric is soft and 
pliable, so that one nest before me, taken more than six months ago, 
may even, now be rolled up without injury. This, however, is not 
the oidy type of nest constructed by this species. It sometimes 
makes a nest of the same shape and dimensions, it is true, but of 
widely different materials. In these eases the exterior akin of the 
nest, if I may so term it, is a very loose network of very fine tow- 
like fibres, backed internally throughout by a thick felting of the 
soft silky pappus or seed -down of some aateraceous plant." 

The nests vary in size from 3 inches long by less than 2 inches 
broad to ahout 3 J by 2 \ inches ; the very thin felt- like walla are not 
more than \ ineh thick, gradually increasing towards the bottom, 
where they become nearly J inch thiek. The inner measurements 
correspond in size and are not reduced by any thick lining of any 
kind. The top of the nest is not pointed hut is woven and wound 
round the supporting twig for a distance hetween \ and 1^ inches. 

Although looking fragile, the nests are very tough, and I have 
had some for many years whieh could uow bo rolled up, thrown 
about a room and then restored to perfoct shape. 

Hume makes no mention of cobwebs as forming part of the felt- 
like fabric, but Thompson and Beavan both say that spiders' webs 
are used to felt the material together. In colour most nests are 
a red-hrown ; Inglis has found nests a grey-brown in tint and I have 
seen one which was all dull brown. The nests are usually attached 
to twigs of trees at any height between 10 and 20 feet, sometimes as 
much as 30 feet, at other times less than 5 feet from the ground. 
Undoubtedly where Mango-groves exist these form the favourite 
sites, and the Mango-trees are the favourite trees on which to huild. 

In Bihar the nesting season is from the middle of February to the 
end of April, hut in other parts of the plains many birds breed in 
May, while in the hills April to the middle of June are the months 
in which eggs are laid. 

Three eggs form the normal clutch, hut two only are sometimes 
taken and, very rarely, four eggs are laid, Barnes having taken a 
clutch of this number in Saugur, Central Provinces. 

In colour the eggs differ from those of any other species of Indian 
bird and cannot be mistaken. The ground-colour is a pale pink, 
■sometimes very pale, generally rather warm, while the markings 
consist of blotches or specks of brick-red, in shade rather light to 
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very deep, almost blackish -red. In most eggs the blotches are 
scattered fairly thickly over the whole surface and are still more 
numerous at the larger end ; in some they are more sparse and, 
in a few, more especially the speckled eggs, they are so numerous 
that they nearly obliterate the ground-colour. In some eggs they 
are sparse everywhere except in a dense ring round the larger end. 
The underlying spots are of lavender- or Idac-grey and occasionally 
these dominate the colour and give the lilac or claret tint to the 
whole egg referred to by Hume. As a series the eggs give the 
impression of a pink ground, very richly blotched with rather 
dark brick- red. 

The shape varies from a rather long blunt oval to a short broad 
oval, rather pointed at *tho small end. The texture is coarse for 
the size of the egg, fairly, close hut quite glossless. 

Seventy-six eggs average 15-9x11-5 mm,: maxima 171 X 120 
and 16-6x12-1 mm, ; minima 14-1x11-4 and 14-8x11*0 mm. 

Thompson says that both birds work at their nest, " alternating 
the time of arrival and departure with material." 



(1312) Piprisoma agile modestum (Hume). 
The Burmese Thick-billed Flower-fecker. 

Piprisoma squalidum modestum, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 43C. 
Piprisoma affile modestum, ibid. vol. viii, p. 068. 

The present race of Thick-billed Flower -pecker is found over the 
whole of Burma South to Tenasserini. West it extends into Assam 
and is the form found in Cachar, Sylhet and Lakhimpur. East 
it occurs in the Shan States and Siam. 

So far as I am aware no one has taken the nest of this bird except 
Coltart and myself. Those taken by myself were all situated in 
open glades or by rivers and streams flowing through forest, or else 
in thin scrub and deserted cultivation. A nest taken by Coltart 
was in tea-cultivation at the edge of forest. 

Except that it is more of a jungle- breeding bird than the typical 
subspecies there is little one can add about its breeding, nest, or 
eggs which does not equally refer to that bird. 

Most nests are attached to the small outer branches of trees 
and saplings at 10 feet or under from the ground, but I found one 
which was built on a wild Mango-tree about 40 feet up and 
only discovered by accident, the bird flying to it, with a long 
cobweb streaming behind it as it flew, and so attracting my 
attention. 

All the nests I have found have been of the red-coloured felt-like 
texture, and I have seen none of the second type of nest described 
by Hume as being sometimes built by the Indian bird. 

The breeding season is March to June and, I think, two broods are 
reared, sometimes in the same nest, as I found signs in one nest, 
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which contained three eggs, that a brood- had already been reared 
in it. 

The full complement of eggs is three and they are in every detail 
just duplicates of the preceding bird. 

Twelve eggs average 15-3x11-5 mm. : maxima 15-9x11*8 and 
151x12*0 mm. ; minima 150x10-8 mm. 

Both birds assist in building the nest and we have trapped both 
sexes on the nest, so, presumably, the male also assists in incubation. 

Analmos percussus* Temm. 
The Crem son -breasted Flower-pecker. 

(1313) Aoaimos percussus ignicapillus (Eyton). 
The Malayan Crimson-breasted Flower-pecker. 

PHonockilus ignicap&Lus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ©d. vol. iii, p. 437. 
Anaimoe ignicapillus, ibid. vol. viii, p. 668, 

This beautiful little Flower-pecker only occurs within our limits 
in Tenasserim, whence it extends throughout the Malay States to 
Sumatra and Borneo. East it is found in South-West Siam. So far 
as is recorded it is a bird of forest and well-wooded areas and breeds 
on high trees. 

The only nest of which I have any record is one taken by Major 
J. C. Moulton on the 23rd April at Kuching, Sarawak, Borneo, 
which he sent me with the one egg it contained. The nest in 
composition, shape etc. is halfway between those of Dicceum and 
those of Piprisoma. The shape is very much like that of the nest 
of Dicwum but more pear-shaped and less oval, the upper end 
being drawn out where it is fastened to the pendent twig. There is 
no porch, but the entrance has a protruding rim all round just like 
that generally present in the neats of Piprisoma. The chief material 
used is a reddish down, less compacted than in the nests of that bird 
yet much more closely than in the nests of Dieceum, It is further 
lined with fine roots etc., and all over outside there are decorations 
of caterpillar excretse, scraps of lichen, moss, roots etc., just as in 
the nests of Leptocoma but much more neatly arranged. The lining 
is a pad of the same soft red vegetable -down as that composing the 
walls of the nest. 

The measurements are externally nearly 4 inches high by 2 J broad, 
internally about 2 by 2 inches. 

The circular entrance is about an inch in diameter. It was said 
to have been attached to the end of a branch of a weed about 
6 feet from the ground. 

The single egg in the neat is pure white, not greyisb-white as the 
eggs of Diceevm, but of the same texture. It measures 13*1 X 10-Onim. 

* KIoss considers ignicajpiU-ifS to be only A race of A., percussus Temm., 182G- 
This seems to be quite correct. 
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Suborder ANISOMYODI 

(Pittas and Broadbills). 

Family PITTID^E 

(Pittas). 

(1316) Antnocincla pnayrel Blyth. 
The Eabbd Pitta. 
Anthocincla pkayrei, Fauna B, I,, Birds, 2nd ed, vol, iii, p. ii'2. 

This very handsome bird is found in Burma East of the Sittoung 
River, Shan States, Siam and Tenasserim. It is a forest bird, 
being found both hi tho dense evergreen- and in thinner deciduous 
forest, at all elevations between abont 1,500 and 6,000 feet. 

In 1S81 Bingham found a nest of this Pitta, since when no 
other collector has taken it. Bingham thus records his find 
(Hume's ' Nests and Eggs,' vol. ii, p. 279) : — " Right up among the 
hills, and in dense evergreen-forest, the Meplay, the largest tributary 
of the Thoungyeen, takes its rise. On the 27th of April this year 
(1881) I pitched my camp at the Karen village of Hporrlai, and in 
the evening strolled round with my gun. On the side of a deep 
bank covered with evergreen -bushes I saw something moving, 
which I first took to he a rat, but presently made out to be a Pitta 
of some kind scratching among the leaves. Breathlessly waiting, 
with gun at full cock, I watched tho hird for full ten minutes. 
At last it came well in sight and I recognized it as a male of this 
species. I fired, knocking the hird over, and to my astonishment 
flushed another. It flashed on me that these were a pair and that 
there might be a nest, and sure enough a little search showed me a 
compact little oven-nest, made on the ground at the foot of a tree, 
of leaves, roots and grass, containing four eggs. The entrance 
to the nest was at the side looking down the steep slope on which 
it was built, and having a firm little platform of sticks leading up 
to it. The interior of the nest was lined with fine hlack roots. 
The eggs are glossy white, spotted chiefly at the larj- 2r end with 
purplish-black. They measure 1-10x0-88, 1-08x0-85, 1-09x0-85 
and I -10x0-86. I tried to remove the nest, but notwithstanding 
the utmost care, it tumbled to pieces." 

Hume adds that the eggs are hroad, rather pointed ovals and 
of the usual hard glossy white of most Pittas' eggs and quite typical 
of the family. 
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(1317) Pitta nepalensls (Hodgs.). 

The Blue-haped Pitta. 
Pitta n&paU-risis, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. iii, p. 114. 

The Blue-naped Pitta is found throughout the Lower Himalayas 
from Eastern Nepal to the extreme East of Assam : it is common 
in Manipur, Looshai Hills, HOI Tippera and the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts in Eastern Bengal and further East to the Chin Hills and 
Northern Arakan Yomas Or hill-ranges. It is most common 
between 1,500 and 3,000 feet, but occurs up to 6,000 feet as a 
breeding resident, while it may also occasionally breed down to 
the foot-hills in Dibmgarh. 

Hume took its nest near Darjiling at about 4,000 feet and Gaiumie 
at 5,000 feet in the Cinchona -re serves, the latter in dense scrub. 
In Assam it was a common bird and we saw numerous nests, these 
being built in very different kinds of country. They never breed 
in the open or in grass-lands, however high the grass may be, 
otherwise they do not seem to mmd much what the cover is. 
Probably they prefer dense secondary growth in deserted 
cultivation and next to that open bamboo- jungle without much 
undergrowth. I have, however, taken nests from dense evergreen- 
forest, deciduous and thin forest and from bush and scrub growth 
on rocky hill-sides. 

Most nests are built on the ground but others are constructed on 
trees, generally only a few feet up but, rarely, as high as 20 feet. 
When on the ground the nests are very loosely and untidily put 
together, great domed affairs, shaped like Rugby footballs and made 
of bamboo- leaves, grass and coarse roots, with an entrance at one 
end. The lining, if present, consists of roots very roughly placed 
at the bottom of the nest. It is quite impossible to move the nest 
from its original position, as it falls to pieces directly it is touched. 
The nest is sometimes hidden in among bushes and brambles on 
the hill-sides or in ravines, or it may be built in among the roots 
of bamboos but, usually, it is quite in the open, though so buried 
in bamboo-leaves and fallen debris that it is very inconspicuous. 
Indeed, the first nest I ever fonnd was when I kicked a supposed 
accumulation of bamboo-leaves and was surprised to see a Pitta 
emerge from it and disappear with long hops, like a frightened rat. 
When made on trees it is a little better put together and consists 
more of fern-fronds, roots, grass-blades and weed-stems which, 
to some extent, help to keep the bamboos, dead leaves and other 
miscellaneous items in place. Even so the nests will hardly ever 
bear removal, and look far more like chance heaps of rubbish caught 
in a branch rather than birds' nests. These tree-nests are generally 
huilt in stout forks of two or more upright bonghs or in among a 
tangle of branches, while, often, the nests are built on platforms 
of rubbish placed by the birds in convenient positions on which the 
nests may rest. 
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In size the nests may be aa much as 12 or 15 inches the long way 
by 9 to 12 across the shorter axis. The internal cavity is generally 
some 5 or 6 inches each way, but it is, like the outside, very untidy. 

The great majority of birds lay in May and June but, at the 
lower levels, a fair number of eggs may be found in April. I have 
taken fresh eggs up to the end of August and, probably, a majority 
of birds have two broods in the year. 

The normal full clutch of eggs is four, but five is not uncommon 
and even six may be found occasionally. 

The eggs are exceptionally constant botb in colour and character. 
The ground is a glossy china- white sparingly spotted with 
primary markings of reddish-brown and secondary ones of lilac 
or lavender- grey . The spots are nearly always more numerous 
at the larger end and often very scanty at the smaller. Very 
exceptionally the spots become small blotches, while still more rarely 
there are a few lines and hieroglyphics scattered among the spots 
at the larger end. A rather unusual type has the primary markings 
very pale reddish hardly any darker than the hlac secondary ones, 
both being rather numerous over the whole surface, giving the 
impression of a lila'o marked clutch. Looked at as a series they 
are handsome eggs, very spherical, very glossy white, boldly but 
sparsely spotted. 

One hundred eggs average 29-5x22-4 mm. : maxima 32-4x24-1 
and 31-2 X 25-6 mm. ; minima 26-1 x 23-3 and 2S-0X 21-8 mm. 

Both birds take part m building tbe nest, but I cannot say whether 
the male does anything more than hring the materials, as I have 
never seen him placing tbem in position. Both hirds incubate and 
the male seems to do his full share of this work. 

Incubation, I think, takes seventeen days. A nest found on the 
I4th May with four eggs had five young, apparently just hatched, 
on the 2nd June. 

The birds return year after year to the same site for nesting, and 
a pair inhabited a nullah close to my house in Gunjong, building 
a nest every May m almost exactly the same spot under some 
small bam boo -clumps. This pair, presumably the same, was 
known to me for ten years, each year having two broods, the first 
egg being invariably laid on the 4th to 6th May, while the number 
laid was always four. Unfortunately I was nearly always away 
during a great part of May each year Gaur-shooting, so that I was 
unable to watch the progress of building and hatching. 



(1318) Pitta oatesi Hume. 

The Fulvous Pitta. 

Pitta oatesi, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 44G. 

The range of this Pitta overlaps that of the last in Arakan, while 
possibly both also occur in the Lower Chindwin ; the present bird 
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occurs at least as far South as Perak in the Malay Peninsula and 
is common in Tenasserim. In the East of Burma it occurs from 
the Kachin Hills and the Southern Shan States to Tenasserim. 

I can find no account of the breeding of thia fine Pitta, but notes 
sent me, with the remains of nests, eggs and birds all describe the 
nidification as exactly like that of P. nepalenais. Partridge obtained 
several nests for me near Amherst in Tenasserim in April 1899 ; 
Kellow sent me one clutch of eggs from Taiping with a hen bird 
taken on the 2nd January in a bamboo-clump about 3 feet from 
the ground ; Graham obtained nests in April and May near 
Bassein, and Macdonald many nests near Tavoy in March. All 
describe the nests as being the same unwieldy balls of bamboo- 
leaves and grass built by the Blue-naped Pitta but, in every case 
except one, the nests were built on the ground in dense evergreen- 
forest and never on trees. The one exception was that taken 
by Kellow, which was in a clump of bamboos, one of half-a-dozen 
or so on the outskirts of evergreen -forest. 

March to May seems to be the normal breeding season for this 
Pitta, and Kellow's January nest appears to be unusual in date as 
well as in position. 

The eggs, four to six in numher, are indistinguishable from those 
of the Blue-naped Pitta. 

Forty-four eggs average 28*5x24*3 mm. : maxima 31*3 X 
25-2 mm. : minima 25-9x24*0 and 270x230 mm. 



Pitta cyanea. 
The Blub Pitta. 

(1320) Pitta cyanea cyanea Blyfch. 
The Abakan Bltte Pitta. 

Pitta cyanea cyanea, Fauna B. I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 448. 

This lovely bird is found in the lower Outer Himalayas from 
Bhutan to Eastern and Southern Assam. It occurs in the Tippera, 
Lushai, Chittagong and Chin Hills and Manipur, and thence in the 
hill-ranges of Burma from the Shan States to Tenasserim. It is 
also a resident of Siam, its place further East in Annam and Laos 
being taken by P. c. wiUoughbyi of Delacour, 

This Pitta is throughout much of its area a plain's breeder as in 
Siam and many parts of Burma, where, however, it seems to be 
everywhere rare. In the hills South of the Brahmapootra and in 
Dihrugarh it was common, and in Cachar was found breeding up to 
the summits of the highest peaks over 6,000 feet. It is almost 
entirely a forest bird, and most of the nests I have found have been 
in very wet evergreen -forest and, in most oases cases, forest in which 
the ground was much broken up by steep precipitous ravines and 
outcrops of rocks and boulders, the latter all covered by the most 
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luxuriant growth of moss, ferns and orchids. Unlike the nest of the 
preceding Pittas, the neat of the present species is often built on 
old stumps, the tops of rocks and on steeply sloping banks, and is 
very seldom placed on the ground almost, or quite, in the open. 
At the same time I have occasionally seen the nest in scrub or in 
bamboo- jungle, provided this ■ latter has ample undergrowth. 
I have taken nests absolutely unconcealed in any way, perched 
on the top of a rock or on a dead stump, conspicuous for all the 
world to see, yet safe from the fact that they are so unlike nests 
that no one would recognize them as such. 

They are typical Pittas' nosts, great oval balls of a foot in length 
by rather less in breadth, and constructed of all kinds of dead leaves, 
roots and rubbish. They are more compact and better built than 
those of the Blue-naped or Fulvous Pittas, yet are still too loosely 
put together to stand handling. Where hamboo-leaves are available 
these form the favourite material, birds often travelling far to obtain 
them, but bracken, grass, roots and even moss and lichen are used 
in considerable proportions. The outer parts of the nest are often 
soaked through, but the iuterior always seems snug and warm. 
When built on the ground they are often placed on beds or platforms 
of dead leaves, and have little platforms of sticks and leaves making 
a runway up to the entrance. One of these is well described by 
Herbert (Journ. Nat. Hist. Soc. Siam, vol. vi, 1924) :— *' The nest 
was situated on the ground at the foot of a bank and near to a clump 
of bamboos. It had a domed top with the entrance at the side, 
and was built on a platform which extended about four inches in 
front of the entrance. The nest was huilt of dry bamboo-leaves 
and the platform consisted of wet ones which were firmly matted 
together : the latter measured twelve inches in width and three 
in thickness. Later I saw other similar nests." 

Everywhere the breeding season seems to be the same — May, 
June and July. My own eggs have been taken on dates from the 
Cth May to the 20th July. 

The eggs aro glossy white, very broad ovals, like those of all other 
Pittas, but are much more profusely speckled or spotted than those 
of the Blue-naped or Fulvous Pitta. The markings consist of specks, 
spots or small blotches varying in colour from pale reddish to deep 
purple-black. In some eggs the secondary grey or lilac markings 
are as numerous as the primary and give a lilac tinge to the whole 
egg. I have one very handsome clutch which is profusely covered, 
almost mottled, with fairly dark reddish and with pale lilac ; 
another is exceptionally, boldly spotted with pnrple-black, and yet 
a third, equally handsome, sparingly marked with dark reddish 
and profusely with hlotches, some quito large, of lilac-grey. In a 
very few eggs only are the markings obviously more numerous at 
the larger end and in none do they form rings or caps. 

Fifty eggs average 27-6x20-9 mm. : maxima 28-2x22-1 mm. ; 
minima 24-OX 21-3 and 25-2X 20-1 mm. 
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(1321) Pitta molueeensis Miiller. 
The Lessee Blue- winged Pitta. 

Pitta mohtecensii, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 450. 

This Pitta extends from South Arakan, through the whole of 
Burma, the Malay States, Sumatra and Borneo. East it is found 
in the Shan States, Eastern Burma and Siam. 

The bird is one of jungles and forests, all the nobes I have had 
on its nidilication describing the situations in which the nests are 
found as thick cover of some sort. 

Mackenzie, in letters and notes to me, gives the following des- 
cription of its breeding habits. Writing from Prome he records : — 
" This Pitta is not uncommon in this district, though it is unequally 
distributed, I know one patch of jungle— of course a large one 
of several square miles in extent — in which there are many pairs 
of birds breeding ; elsewhere in similar patches, both large and small, 
one only comes across a single pair. They keep much to fairly 
heavy forest or else to bamboo-jungle and dense scrub, and I found 
one nest within 200 yards of a village and rest-house but still in forest. 
They are particularly fond of banks of streams, both tiny streamlets 
of only a few feet in depth which work thoir way through deep 
forest, the vegetation meeting overhead, or the larger streams, which 
mean open air and sunlight. The majority of our nests were taken 
from the banks of these streams, often in Teak-forest where there 
was not much undergrowth other than bamboo and thin bush. 

" The nests are large balls, rather longer than broad, built of 
bamboo -leaves, grass, dead leaves and roots, very carelessly and 
untidily put together and measuring over a foot in length by nearly 
a foot in breadth ; there is no true lining and the entrance is at the 
side and nearly always facing the streams when it is built on a bank." 

Mackenzie makes no mention of a platform in front of the entrance, 
but Herbert saw nests in Siam which had platforms exactly like 
that he describes as in front of the nest of the Blue Pitta. 

Davison, who was the first to find the nest of this Pitta, gives 
a similar description of the nest, as does Oates, who took some 
nests in Pegu. The latter, however, found one nest built on a 
tree-trunk " where the tree separated into three branches, about two 
feet from the ground." All the other nests, as well as four taken 
by Bingham in Tenasserim, were built on the ground. Measurements 
given for various nests show them to have been between 6 and 
10 inches in length, between 5 and 8 high and the same in breadth. 

Macdonald took one nest " near Rangoon " on the 17th April, 
but with this exception all nests have been taken within the dates 
given by Macdonald, i, e., o./5 fresh taken on the 25th May and an 
incomplete clutch of three seen on the 5th August. 

The eggs number four to six and Mackenzie once found seven. 
They are just like those of the Blue Pitta, perhaps a little more 
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densely marked ae a series and with, less variation between the 
extremes, A good many eggs are marked with broad or fine twisted 
lines as well as with the spots and specks. 

A single clutch taken by Mackenzie is white handsomely blotched 
at the large end with deep purple-black and lavender and almost 
immaculate elsewhere. 

One hundred and nine eggs average 26-25x21-3 mm.: maxima 
28-9x22-1 and 28-3x22-9 mm.; minima 24-0x20-4 and 25-2x 
200 mm. 

(1322) Pitta megarhyncha Schleg. 
The Large-billed Blue-winged Pitta. 

PitCa megarhyncha, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 452. 

This Pitta is found within our limits only in Tenasserim and also 
in the Malay States and the island of Banka, 

Hume has the following footnote on the breeding of this bird : — 
Mr. Darling found the nest of this Pitta at Taprah in the island of 
Tongkah, not far South of Tenaaserim. This was on the 17th April. 
The nest was of the usual type and contained no eggs. The female 
to which the nest belonged, however, proved on examination to 
have a fully formed egg within her." 

The egg is described as follows : — " The ground is white, with a 
faint lilac tinge, and it is richly but not very tbickly streaked and 
mottled everywhere with dull maroon and pale mky- purple." 
It was too broken to measure, but was said to be of a glossy texture 
and broad, short, oval shape. 



(1323) Pitta brachyura (Linn.). 
The Indian Pitta. 

Pitta braekyura, Fauna B, I„ Birds, 2nd ed, vol. iii, p. 453. 

This, the best-known form of Pitta, has a wide range, being found 
over practically the whole of India from the sub- Himalayas to 
Ceylon, though it does not breed in that island. It is common in 
Assam, extreme Eastern Bengal and Manipur. It does not occur 
in Sind nor in the desert parts of Rajputana. 

Osmaston records it as coming in great numbe-s as far West as 
the Jumna, and Donald found it breeding in the Kangra Valley 
(Joum. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxvi, p. 423, 1919). 

At tbe time Hume's ' Nests and Eggs ' was written the only 
person known to have obtained the nests or eggs was Blewitt, who, 
according to Hume, took a " vast number in the neighbourhood of 
Raipur, Central Provinces." Since then many collectors have 
taken the eggs. Davidron found many in Kanara and Betham 
took many more near Mhow. In the Surrma Valley also it was very 
•common but, whereas in India generally it is a bird of comparatively 
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thin forest -without much undergrowth, here it haunted forest which 
was often very dense. 

Unlike other Pittas, this bird, more often than not, huilds its 
nests at a considerable height from the ground. Betham (loc. 
tit. vol. xix, p. 388, 1910) gives an interesting desoription of their 
nests : — " I had not proceeded very far when I saw an untidy mass 
of twigs in the fork of a teak-tree, with absolutely no concealment, 
about 12 feet off the ground. I did not think much about it, but 
as it was so accessible, I told my orderly to go up and investigate. 
To my intense pleasure*and surprise, as he began to climb, out flew 
a Pitta and my search was rewarded. The nest contained six 
partially incubated eggs. I had the nest taken down and examined 
it. First a mass of sticks is collected forming a foundation, on this 
the nest proper is built up, it is compact and domed, oval in shape, 
with the entrance at one side. All the material is welded together, 
skeleton leaves being largely employed. The interior is neatly 
finished off and lined with roots, grass and such-like. The whole 
structure is about the size of a man's head and placed, as those 
were that I found, on a low fork they are not difficult to see." 

Other nests found by Betham were similar in size, construction 
and site. OHenbaeh obtained for me a fine series of nests and eggs 
in Jamalpur. Here also they were invariably placed on trees, 
Sal-trees (Skorea robusta) being nearly always chosen, at heights 
from 10 to 30 feet .from the ground. In Assam I found nests 
both on the ground and in trees. Tlie nests were very similar to 
those described by Betham, but I should not have called any of 
them " compact," as they nearly always fell to pieces when taken 
from the tree, while those on the ground were still more roughly 
put together and would stand no handling, though not as flimsy 
as the bamboo-leaf nests of the Blue-naped Pitta, 

The nests taken by myself and Ollenbach averaged about 8 inches 
in length by about 6 in width and height. In trees the platforms 
were often massive but, on the ground, generally meagre and some- 
times dispensed with altogether. 

Everywhere the breeding season is from the end of May to the 
end of July, though I took one nest at Gowhate on the 27th April 
and another in Cachar on the 14th August. Both these dates are, 
however, quite exceptional. 

The eggs number four to six and are very like those of the Blue- 
winged Pitta but are not quite so beautiful as a series. In most eggs 
the markings are of the same colour and character as in the eggs 
of that hird, but I have very seldom seen any with lines on them, and 
in three out of four clutches the spots are sparse everywhere except 
at the large end. Occasionally in a clutch, otherwise quite normally 
marked, there is one egg with a big blotch about 4 to 6 mm, across. 

Fifty eggs average 24-7x21-2 mm.: maxima 28-2x21-l and 
27-1x22-4 mm. ; minima 23-3x210 and 24-9x200 mm. 

Both sexes incubate, but I cannot say whether the cock assists 
in building. 

vol. m. s 
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Pitta oucollala, 

The Green- breasted Pitta. 

(1325) Pitta cucullata oucullata Hartl. 
Tee Green -breasted Pitta. 

Pitta cucullata cucullata. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 455. 

This beautiful bird occurs in the Outer Himalayas and the Terai 
from Nepal to extreme Eastern Assam, while it also breeds in some 
places, such as Gonda, in the plains of the United Provinces. It is 
found in the districts of Eastern Bengal, North and East of the 
Bay, and thence throughout the whole of Burma to the Malay States 
and Siam. 

It breeds in the foot-hills and adjacent hills and up to at least 
6,000 feet, frequenting forest of all kinds, the deepest and wettest 
as well as the driest and thinnest, while it may also be met with in 
bamboo-jungle, scrub-jungle and in crops, such as mustard and rice, 
or in cultivation outside forest. 

The nest is nearly always placed in thick cover, the favourite site, 
perhaps, being under bamboo-clumps in heavy tree-forest. I have, 
however) seen nests in thin scrub-jungle, matted secondary growth 
and in open bamboo- jungle, though the last is very rare. I have 
also found it breeding in dense grass, with patches of forest scattered 
here and there. Like most Pittas, they are fond of breeding by water, 
small streams and wet ravines in tree-forest often containing nests 
on their banks. The nosts are always, I think, placed on the ground 
-and never, so far as I am aware, on trees like the nest of the Indian 
Pitta. In construction they are much the same as those of other 
Pittas, oval balls' of bamboo -leaves, grass etc. very loosely put 
together and lined with grass and leaves. Some nests, however, 
have much more mixed material in them . One I have seen was made 
almost entirely of moss, some green and some dry, mixed with 
leaves, twigs and grass and comparatively well lined with roots and 
skeleton leaves. At the same time bamboo-leaves are undoubtedly 
the favourite material, and I have seen nests made of these although 
the birds had to fetch each leaf from a distance of over a quarter 
of a mile. No nest is sufficiently well built to allow of handling 
or of removal from the original site ; even the entrance and exit of 
the bird through the very wide entrance always seems to be attended 
with the danger of the whole structure coming down. Most, if not 
all, of the nests 'I have personally taken have measured about 
8 to 10 inches long by 6 to 9 inches broad, some being almost 
.spherical. Hodgson describes the nest in Nepal as spherical and 
as measuring 6-75 inches each way ; Cripps speaks of one only 
5 inches either way and, surely, abnormal, while one found by 
Davison was 9-5 in height by 10 inches in length, with an entrance 
3 inches across. 
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They must, I think, build very quickly, as on one occasion I saw 
a pair of birds busy running about with material, though no signs 
of nest were visible, yet, returning three days later the nest was 
practically finished, and in ten days from the start contained five' 
fresh eggs. When I first saw them the nest had not been begun, 
though both birds were Tunning about in a most excited manner 
carrying bamboo-leaves. Sometimes after the completion of the 
nest a little stage is erected for the birds to run up from the ground 
to the entrance of the nest. This may be from 4 to 8 inobes wide 
and at the higher end as thick as 3 inches. At other times a 
platform for the nest with en trance -ladder is made before the nest 
is begun and is then occasionally quite substantial. 

The breeding season is May, June and July in Assam and I have 
taken eggs from the 24th April to the 8th August. In Nepal and 
Sikkim Hodgson gives April and May as the two breeding- months. 
fMpps took a nest in Sylhet on the 25th May, while Davison secured 
another on the 12th July near Amherst. In Siam they seem to be 
very late breeders, Herbert taking the nests in the end of July. 

The eggs, four or five in number, cannot be distinguished from 
those of the Indian Pitta but, as a series, a greater percentage of 
eggs are marked over the whole surface equally and not only at 
the larger end. They are, of course, of the usual hard, glossy white 
and very spherical. 

Fifty eggs average 27-1x21-0 mm.: maxima 28*0x22-0 and 
25-8x22-5 mm. ; minima 230x220 and 250x19-6 mm. 

Both birds incubate and both assist in building the nest. They' 
sit, like all Pittas, very close and only leave when the nest is almost 
trodden on, while if quiet is maintained the bird will return almost 
at ouce even if the watcher is in view. Once standing about ten 
yards from a nest, but quite exposed, both male and female returned 
to the nest and were secured within five minutes of our finding it. 



(1327) Pitta gurneyl Hume. 

The Black- breasted, or Gukney's, Pitta. 

Pitta gurneyi, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ©d. vol. iii, p. 457. 

This Pitta is found in the Tenasserim and Siamese Peninsula to 
Malacca and is resident wherever found, so that it certainly breeds 
in Tenasserim, The only nest taken, however, is one by a Dyak 
collector of Herbert's who shot the bird as it flew from the nest. 
This contained four eggs, and a fifth, fully formed and coloured, was 
taken from the oviduct of the bird shot, which is now in the British 
Museum. 

Herbert, hi giving me this clutch, writes : — " This nest, taken 
on the 9th October, at Klong Wahip, Peninsular Siam, was made 
of dry bamboo -leaves, domed, with an entrance on one side, and 
placed on tbe ground at the foot of a bamboo-clump. 

S2 
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" The eggs are spherical ovals, with both ends alike, glossy croamy- 
white ground, spotted and freckled more or less evenly all over 
with inky -purple, almost black in some places and very pale in others. 
There are no angular scratches or writings." 

The- eggs vary in sizo between 25-3 X 22-0 mm, and 27-0 X 22-4 mm. 

They can be matched with many eggs of the Indian and of the 
Green- breasted Pitta, though they are exceptionally freely and 
darkly spotted. 



Family ETXRYLAIMID^E 

(Broadbills). 

Eurylaimus javanicus. 
The Purple-headed, or Horsfield's, Broadbill. 

(1328) Eurylaimus javanicus javanicus Horsf, 
The Pr/ttFLE-KEADED, or Hobsfield's, Broadbill. 
Eurylaimiis javanicus javanicus. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. Hi, p. 40K 

The present species is found over East Central and South Burma 
from Karenni to the Malay States, Java and Sumatra, East it 
occurs in Siam. 

It is a bird of forest and open country alike, also frequenting 
gardens, parks and the surroundings of villages. 

Waters tradt obtained several nests in Perak and in East Malacca, 
while Grabanerf obtained two nests with eggs near Porak, and 
I have also had neats sent me from the latter place, though, un- 
fortunately, they were only old deserted nests. 

In shape tbey were gigantic editions of tbe pear-shaped nests 
of tbe Purple Sunbird, varying in size from 2 to 3$ feet long 
{according to the length of tbe oddments hanging below) by about 
10 to 18 inches broad. They are made of a most miscellaneous 
mass of materials, almost anything which can be picked up in forest 
or jungle being made use of. Twigs, grass, roots, leaves, weed- 
and creeper-stems, moss, both dead and fresh, are all interwound 
together with bamboo- and skeleton leaves and shaned into a huge 
pear, sometimes with the neck drawn out considerably, at other 
times with hardly any neck at all. The entrance is generally about 
two-thirds of the distance from the bottom and \& overhung by a 
huge, roughly-made poreb of twigs, leaves and grass which completely 
coneals it. Outside the whole nest are bung caterpillar excretae, 
cocoons, leaves and a variety of scraps of lichen, moss etc., often 
hanging by cobwebs well away from the nest, while below streams 
out a long tail of similar articles. The body of the nest is very 
strongly made, and even the old used nests sent to me had to be 
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violently torn apart to show all the oddments of which they were 
made. 

Davison, who took a nest of this Broadbill in Tenasserim on the 
21st March, describes it as just like those sent to me, and says that 
it was suspended from the tip of a bamboo overhanging a stream. 
He does not mention any porch over tbe entrance to this nest, 
which contained two fresh eggs. 

Tbere seems to be nothing more on record about the nests, but 
those sent me had, like that found by Davison, been taken from the 
ends of branches of trees hanging over streams at heights between 
10 and 20 feet. 

The few nests found containing eggs have all been taken between 
the 23rd March and the 7th May. What constitutes a full clutch 
is not known. In my series I have one clutch of three and the rest 
are twos or single eggs, but it is quite possible that they lay moro 
than this, as most Broad bills lay rather large clutches. 

The eggs have a white glossless ground and are speckled and 
spotted, most thickly at the larger end, with deep pnrple or pale 
reddish. 

In shape the eggs are rather long ovals, some distinctly pointed, 
others almost elliptical, Hume says that there is no other egg for 
which they could be mistaken, but I have seen eggs of some of the 
IHcruTidai which very closely resemhle them. 

Ten eggs average 27-0x18-8 mm,: maxima 28*0x19-7 and 
27-9x200 mm. : minima 261x17-1 mm. 



(1329) Eurylaimus ochromalus* Baffles. 
The Black-and-Yellow Bboadbill. 

Eurylaimus ochram/dus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 463. 

This Broadbill occurs in Peninsular Burma and Siam, the Malay 
States, Sumatra and Borneo. 

•■■ According to Robinson (' The Birds of the Malay Peninsula,' 
vol. ii, p. 164, 1927) this species is " a more sociable and familiar bird 
than the larger Broadbills. It is often found in the environs of 
villages or at the edges of the jungle and in clearings, nor does it 
seem so tied to water as most of its allies. It ascends the hills to 
about 2,000 feet but not higher." 

Mackenzie is apparently the only collector who has taken the eggs 
of this Broadbill. The eggs, now in my collection, were accompanied 
by the following note : — " Nest found in the Ngaween Beserve, 
at the head-wators of the little Tonosserim Biver (Mergui). It was 
supported in a loop of cane, and was made of moss, fungus, mycelee 

* This Broadbj]] haa been separated into geographical races, but on the 
materia] available I can find no distinctions sufficing for the purposo. I leave 
them, therefore, nndcr the binomial. 
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and skeleton leaves outside, lined inside with roughish grass'-roots,. 
with bamboo-leaves and leaf-stalks inside it all. The nest was 
comparatively small and compact. The outside measured 7* long, 
5* broad one way and 4' the other, the walls about \\" thick and the 
entrance about 2$* by 2*. 

" The nest has no porch but a sort of projecting step below the 
entrance. 

" It contained two eggs, very like those of Serilophus, whit© 
with black spots, measuring 23-5 X 170 and 23-5 X 16-5 mm." 



Corydon corydon. 
The Dusky Broadbill. 

(1330) Corydon corydon corydon (Temm, & Laug,). 
The Sumatban Dusky Broadbill. 

Corydon sumairaniis siimatranita, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 404. 
Corydon corydon corydon, ibid, vol. vjii, p. 668, 

The present species only comes within our limits in Tenasserinij 
whence it occurs South to Sumatra and East to Si&m, Annam and 
Cochin China. 

The Dusky Broadhille are inhabitants of very dense evergreen- 
forest from the plains up to some 4,000 feet or, perhaps, 1,000 feet 
higher. Occasionally, however, it may be met with in thinner 
forest or in secondary jungle, but,it never haunts cultivation or the 
vicinity of villages. Like all Broadbills, it seems to especially affect 
the banks of streams and rivers running through high tree-forest. 

In 1909 and 1913 Kellow took a very fine series of the nests and 
eggs of this bird, which he presented to me. One nest was taken 
" near Perak," the others " on the hills adjoining Taiping and 
Simpang, all between 2,000 and 4,000 feet." The nests sent to me 
were typical Broadbills' nests — huge, pendent structures, pear-shaped 
like those of the genus Pearisomus but still bigger. Some are as 
little as 3 feet in length and less than 2 in breadth, but one huge 
thing taken by Hopwood was 7 feet from top to bottom, this 
including the long hanging tail and the drawn-out neok to the pear. 
The first uest ever taken, one by A. E. Butler on June 20th, 1898, 
was also " just short of 7 feet in total length." The entrance is 
about one-third down the body of the nest and is overhung with 
a large porch, constructed of the same materials a? the body of the 
nest. These include gross, twigs, roots, bamboo -leaves, dead 
leaves of all kinds ; weed-stems and creeper-stems, often with the 
leaves still on, with a medley of everything else one can obtain in 
dense jungle. These materials are really well, compactly and 
strongly put together, but the birds hang outside the true nest a 
miscellaneous assortment of caterpillar excreta, cocoons and spiders' 
egg -bags, leaves etc., sticking out in all directions and also hanging 
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below in along, loose tail which may measure over 2 feet in length. 
The lining is of green leaves. 

Of three nests, of which details were given, two were hanging 
from pendent branohes of trees over a stream and a third, similarly, 
over a little pool of water. These were between 15 and 30 feet from 
the ground, but the one taken by Hopwood was 40 feet from it, 
A nest found by Robinson near Pahang and one taken by 
Hopwood at 4,000 feet on Nwalabo Mountain were very similar 
in construction, but that taken by the former was lined with strips 
of palm- leaf. 

The breeding season is from December (Robinson, three liard-set 
eggs) to April, though Hopwood found one nest in June with two 
eggs. 

The full clutch of eggs is three or fonr, two only being sometimes 
incubated. 

The ground-colour varies from a creamy-pink to a strong buff. 
Most eggs are rather densely covered all over with reddish freckles 
and small irregular blotches of the same colour, the general impression 
being obtained of a dull brick-red egg ; a few are marked less densely, 
except at the larger end, where they sometimes form caps or rings. 
As a rule ono can hardly see the secondary blotches of pale reddish, 
but these, as well as others of lilac, are very noticeable in one egg 
of the pair taken by Hopwood, 

In shape the eggs are broad, almost elliptical ovals, tbe texture 
coarse and the surface smooth but glossless. 

Twenty eggs average 29*4x22*2 mm. : maxima 24*9x34*0 mm. ; 
minima 27*2x22*0 and 29-8x20-6 mm. The eggs taken by 
Robinson averaged 30*5x24*1 mm. 

Cymbirhynchus macrorhynchus Omelin. 
The Black-and-Red Bboadbtll. 

(1331) Cymbirhynchus macrorhynchus malacoensis * Salvad. 
The Malayan Black-and-Red Bboadbill. 

Gymbirhyndtus macrorhynchus macrorhynchus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, 

vol. iii, p. 408. 
Cymbirhyiujius fnucrtyrhynchus uialaecensis Salvador!, Atti R. Acad, vol, ix, 

p. 425, 1874 (Malacca). 

As now restricted this form of the Black-and-Red Broadbill is 
found over Tenasserim, Southern Siam, Annam and Cambodia, 
South to Singapore. This is a bird of the plains and sea-level, 
though it occurs in the mountains up to some 1,500 feet according 
to Robinson. 

* I am still extremely doubtful as to whether this form should be maintained, 
but Robinson, who had for better material than I on which to work, considers 
it separable though " almost identical." 
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It is one of the most common of Malay Broadbills and is found 
not only in forest of almost any kmd but in the vicinity of towns 
and villages and even in gardens and orchards. It also frequents 
Mangrove -swamps and often breeds in these latter. 

Robinson (' Birds of the Malay Peninsula,' vol. ii, p. 161, 1927) 
says: — "In the Malay Peninsula the breeding season is from April to 
July or even later. A nest found by me in the interior of the Patani 
States on 22nd July was in secondary jungle, suspended from the 
projecting limb of a small tree about 8 feet from the ground, and 
looking like a mass of debris left there by a flood. The nesting 
chamber was formed in the upper portion of an elongate oval 
about 11 in. long and 15 in. in its greatest circumference, and 
was entered by a circular hole furnished with an eave. The materials 
were palm -fibres, twigs, creepers and aerial roots, with a few leaves. 
The inside was neatly lined with grass, and the eggs, three in number, 
were deposited on a bed of fresh green leaves. The nests are usually 
suspended over ponds or streams, generally the latter, at a variable 
height from the ground, not more than about 20 feet — sometimes 
as little as 8 or 10 feet. As a rule they are hung to the end of an 
aerial root or creeper, but sometimes they are attached above its 
termination. In the upper reaches of the Tahan river the nests 
were especially common, every hundred yards or so, together with 
those of the Larger Dusky Broadbill." 

To the above one must add that the nests are also sometimes 
huUt in Mangrove- swamps quite close to the sea. One set obtained 
by Coltart from the Waterstradt collection was accompanied by 
a note in German recording that " All our nests were large hanging 
affairs made of sticks and steins of plants mixed with grass, moss, 
leaves and roots. In shape they were round, with the hanging end 
drawn out. They were attached to the hanging branches of trees 
standing in swamps or at the edge of these." 

Hopwood says that the nests are usually lined with green leaves, 
which, however, are not renewed during incubation. 

The breeding season is a long ono, as Hopwood took nests and 
eggs from early March to August and Davison found a nest with 
young in the latter month. 

The eggs number two or three and are very like those of Cory don 
but much smaller. The majority of eggs have the ground a pale 
dull salmon, freckled all over with pale reddish- brown or rather 
dark reddish- brown, in some eggs the freckles becoming larger and 
blotchy. The markings coalesce nowhere but are rather more 
numerous at the larger end. Another type has the gr< und creamy 
with the range of markings much the same as in the first 
type, while a third type is tinged with elarot marked with 
deep claret-red. 

In shape the eggs range from broad short ovals to long blunt ones. 
The texture is not fine and the surface is quite glossless. 

Twenty-four eggs average 20-8x18*8 mm. : maxima 29-3 X 18-8 
and 25-7x20-7 mm. ; minima 25*0x200 and 25-6x18-2 mm. 
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I have no information as to whether the male shares in the 
incubation, but as he has been disturbed from the nest and then 
shot it is to be presumed he does. Hopwood noticed that at some 
half-built nests hoth birds were about, apparently building. 



Serilophus lunatus. 

The Collared Broadbill. 

(1333) Serilophus lunatus lunatus (Gould). 
The Pegu Collared Broadbill. 

Serilophus lunatus lunatus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. Hi, p. 469. 

This very pretty Broadbill extends from Pegu, the Shan States 
-and Karenni to the South of Tenasserim and Peninsular Siam. 

The Pegu Broadbill is essentially a bird of evergreen-forests and 
is very seldom found in other kinds. Once Davison found a nest 
on the roadside on the outskirts of the village Om-ben-gwin near 
Tavoy, but this is exceptional, and Hopwood, Mackenzie and 
K. C. Macdonald, who found nests near Tavoy, all say that they 
were found in dense forest, though the birds selected partially open 
places such as village-paths, game-tracks and, ahove all, streams 
and pools of water over which the nest was huilt. They are found 
both in the forests of the plains and foot-hills and also in tho hills 
up to some 3,000 feot and in smaller numbers up to 5,000 feet. 

The nest ia generally huilt at tho end of some pendent branch 
of a tree or bush or from the end of a bamboo, and may he at any 
height from the ground between 3 and 30 feet. Probably tho 
favourite height is between 5 and 10 feet. 

The best description of the nest is that given by Oates (Hume's 
■* Nests and Eggs,' vol. ii, p. 201), who writes : — " The nest was 
suspended from the branch of a small shrub in dense evergreen- 
jungle. The nest itself is a ball about six inches in diameter 
exteriorly, with a circular opening two inches wide exactly in the 
centre. The entrance is protected hy a wide porch. The materials 
are chiefly coarse grass and the outer bark of elephant -grass and 
weeds hound together by fine, black liair-like roots. The exterior 
of the nest is adorned with innumerable yellow cocoons. Towards 
the hottom of the nest the materials become very coarse and are 
loosely put together, the ends straggling down a foot or moro, 
forming a long tail. The total length is nearly two feet. The 
interior of the nest is beautifully and finely lined with broad leaves 
of elephant- or thatch-grass, and a few green leaves are spread 
■over the egg-cup. Altogether the nest is the most elaborate I have 
ever seen, differing in nothing but size from some of the many nests 
■of Arachnechthra fiammaxiUaris that I have found." 

The nests vary greatly in size. Davison found one measuring 
about 8 by 6 inches ; Bingham took another at Myat-yo which was 
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about 10 inches long by broad ; Darling yet another, also in 
Tenasserim, the same in length but only 4 inches wide, a very 
exceptionally small nest. On the other hand, Macdonald saw 
one nearly 3 feet long. The materials vary according to whatever 
may be most handy, while the decorations seem to be added to the 
testes of the birds. Cocoons, spiders' egg- bags and the excreta; 
of caterpillars are certainly the favourites, but some birds use none 
of these and decorate their nests entirely with green moss and lichen, 
while others use all these with many other oddments. Always, 
howover, the lining is of broad leaves such as elephant-grass, thatch, 
hamboo etc., with invariably a top layer of green leaves. The 
nests are very conspicuous, hut may often escape examination on 
account of their resemblance to drift rubbish. 

The breeding season is March to July and,during the latter month, 
Davison took nests in Tenasserim on the 11th and on the 28th found 
one from which the young had flown. 

The full clutch of eggs is four or five. The ground is generally 
white but is sometimes tinged with very pale creamy- pink or claret- 
pink. Very rarely the eggs are spotless, but the great majority 
are speckled with tiny pin-points varying in colour from reddish- 
brown to deep purple-black. In most eggs these specks are more 
numerous at the larger end and in a few they are practically absent 
over the smaller third of the egg. 

The texture is rather fine and close and occasionally has a decided 
gloss. The normal shape .is a short, blunt 1 oval, rarely rather 
lengthened hut never pointed. 

Thirty-eight eggs average 23*9x17*4 mm,: maxima 26-7 X 17-2 
and 23-8x18-0 mm. ; minima 22-25x17-25 and 22-6x16-3 mm. 



(1331) Serilophus rubropygius (Hodgs.). 
The Nepal Collared Bboadbill. 

S&rilttphus rubropygiua, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd od. vol. iii, p. i70. 

This species extends from Nepal and Sikkim to Eastern and 
Southern Assam. It also occurs in the hill-tracts of Tippera and 
Chittagong and the Looshai Hills and Manipur. 

I have taken and seen so great a number of the nests of this bird 
that my own notes cover all that can be said, and the nest taken by 
Gammie in Sikkim at about 3,000 feet differed in no way from these. 

The birds are resident and breed in the plains adjacent to the 
foot-hills and in the hills themselves up to about 5,000 feet, but are- 
most common between 1,000 and 3,000 feet. I have never been 
able to detect any special liking of these Broadbills for any special 
kind of forest or jungle, I have seen their nests in tall evergreen- 
forest on the edge of streams over which the great trees met and shut 
out the light. I have taken others from thin forest with scanty 
undergrowth where the sun glinted through on foliage and nest. 
Some nests have been attached to the pendent ends of giant bamboos 
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either in scrub and mixed jungle or in jungle consisting of bamboos 
only. Others have been attached to branches of bushes in scattered 
scrub-jungle, while yet others have been in canebrakes or on palm- 
trees and fern-palms. One thing, however, the birds do lite — that 
is, the vicinity of water — and two nests out of every three will be 
found hanging from branches of trees, bushes or bamboos over 
water, running or stagnant. Even when not actually over water 
nests are often built in ravines and nullahs which are moist at the 
bottom and in which water soon runs after any shower. 

The nests are exactly like those of the preceding bird and vary 
just as they do in size and in the materials used, both for the body 
of the nest and for decorative purposes. They are equally untidy 
outside and have tails consisting of all kinds of oddments, sometimes 
hanging a couple of feet below the nest ; at the same time I should 
call the nest itself very compactly and strongly built. It is always 
fastened to a pendent support of some kind, to which it is very 
firmly attached, much material being passed round and round it, 
so that it requires a very powerful pull before it can be torn away. 

This is one of the nests of which every one remarks it is so con- 
spicuous that it is difficult to see bow it can escape destruction, but 
the fact that it is always attached to very thin pendent supports 
defeats the attentions of monkeys and large lizards, which are 
among the worst thieves of eggs and young birds. I have myself 
seen a Rhesus monkey stretch over to the nest of a Long-tailed 
Broadbill until he had got nearly within grasp, and then come 
a purler into the stream below. 

The breeding season is almost confined to May and June, a few 
birds also breeding in April and July. So far as I know they are 
not double brooded, though if a first clutch be taken they will at 
once make a second nest and lay again, generally close to where 
the first was robbed. 

The normal clutch of eggs is four or five, but I have seen a, few 
sixes and one seven. They are just the same in appearance as 
those of tbe Pegu Collared Broadhill, but both pure white and 
claret-tinted eggs are proportionately more numerous. 

One hundred eggs average 23-0x17-3 mm.: maxima 25 X 
18-2 mm. ; minima 22*3 x 16-2 mm. 

Both birds incubate, for we have often caught the male on the 
nest. Both sexes also assist to make the nest. They work only 
in the mornings and eveniugs for about three hours, roughly day- 
break to about 9 a.m., and again about 3 P.m. to sunset, even then 
breaking off to feed every few minutes. At the same time, con- 
sidering its bulk, the nest takes a very short time to construct. 
I have never seen the work begun and completed, but I have seen 
many nests half made and then had to leave, while, on the other 
hand, I have seen some completed which were half made when 
found. From these I think it is safe to say the nest takes from five 
to ten days to build, the decorations often being added after the eggs 
are laid. 
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(1335) PsarisDraus dalhousis (Jameson). 
The Long -tailed Broadbill. 

Psarisomus dalliousiw, Fawia B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 472, 

This, perhaps the most beautiful of the Broadbills, has also the- 
widest range. It is found in the Himalayas from Kuman and 
Mussoorie to Eastern Assam. From that Province it extends East 
through the Hill districts of Eastern Bengal and through the whole 
of Burma and the Malay States, where, however, Bobinson calls 
it a rare bird, not found below 2,700 feet. East it occurs in Siain 
and Annam and it is also a resident of Sumatra and Borneo. 

During the breeding season it is a frequenter of evergreen tree- 
forest at all heights from the foot-hills up to 6,000 feet, breeding 
in greatest numbers between 2,000 and 4,000 feet. Its favourite 
resorts are undoubtedly ravines running through high tree-forest 
which have not much undergrowth bnt which have a stream down 
the centre or casual pools of water over which they can build their 
nests. 

Hodgson gives a correct account of the breeding of this bird, but 
gives very small measurements for the nest, i.e., 9 inches long 
hy 5 broad, Gammie took several nests similar to those taken 
by Hodgson but with the length and breadth 11 inehes and 7 inches 
respectively, which is nearer the size of the very numerous nests 
I have taken myself. Again, Hume, who gives a detailed description 
-of these same nests, says that they are devoid of all externa) decorations 
and streamers, whereas all that I have seen have been extravagantly 
decorated. 

The nest is attached to a pendent branch of some small or big 
tree or the end of a drooping bamboo, where such a clump grows 
in what is otherwise evergreen- jungle. It may be at any height 
from the gronnd between 6 and 30 feet or even more, Gammie 
says that all the nests he found were built on trees so slender as 
to be unclimbable, but I have often found them on thin outer branches 
of immense trees. Even on these, however, the nests often cannot 
be taken except by eutting off the branch to which they are attached. 
Sometimes the nesta are placed in curious positions, and H. D. Beile 
(Journ. Bomb, Nat, Hist, Soc, vol. xxiii, p. 301, 1915) records two 
attached to telegraph-wires stretched across nullahs, apparently 
in jungle. He comments on the fact that these nests were attached 
to the wire far more firmly tlian is shown hi the text-figure which 
appeared in both editions of the ' Eauna ' (Birds), i\nd notes the 
attachment " consists of many more twigs and fibres." At the 
same time I should myself add that in some instances, most I 
think, the attachment is very like that given in the text-figure. 

The nests vary extraordinarily hi size ; the ball which contains 
the egg-chamber may be anything from 9x5 inches (Hodgson), 
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which is quite exceptional, to 14x8 inches. Hie whole nest ia 
pear-shaped, and the neck may be long and thin or short and stumpy, 
and I have seen one nest in which the branch went practically 
through the roof of the chamber, with no neck at all. Generally 
the neck is 4 to 6 inches long. The nest itself is very well 
and strongly made of all kinds of material, such as leaves, bamboo - 
spathes, grass, roots, moss, liohen, tendrils, stems of plants and bits 
of creeper etc., etc. These are well interlaced and it takes much force 
to tear them apart, but outside the true nest the birds add ait sorts 
of articles which stick out in every direction and often hang many 
inches below the nest in a ragged tail. Including this tail most 
nests measure over 3 feet from branch to end of tail, and I have 
notes of one which was 4 feet inches. At the other extreme I 
have a note of one " more like a S&rihphus nest, no tail and 
measuring under a foot." For decorative purposes the birds are 
very fond of silk-cocoons, spiders' egg-bags, bright red or bright 
green leaves, scraps of vivid green moss, lichen and similar bits but, 
with these, are added long streamers of creeping plants, grass and 
roots. Spiders' webs are used in great quantities to assist in sticking 
on the decorations, while the longer bits are often woven into the 
fabric of the true nest. 

The egg-chamber averages about 4 inches or rather more each 
way and is neatly lined with grass-blades, bamboo-leaves or roots, 
over which green leaves are often but not always laid. Sometimes 
I think the green leaves must be renewed again and again, as I have 
seen eggs which were almost hatching lying on perfectly fresh 
leaves. 

In some suitable forests the birds are very numerous, and in 1909' 
I saw seven nests in a strip about 3 miles long and less than 
1 wide, with a hill-stream rushing down the centre. 

May and June are the two principal breeding months, but I have 
taken fresh eggs as early as 3rd April and as late as 24th August,. 
This last was certainly a second brood, the first having probably 
been destroyed, for they are not usually double brooded. They 
breed yearly in much the same spot, and I have more than once 
found the remains of old nests quite close to the one occupied. 

The number of eggs laid in a fnll clutch varies from four to eight, 
five or six being the most ustfal. They go through a very wide range 
of colour and, curiously, through almost exactly the same range 
as do the eggs of the common Black Drongo. Some eggs are pure 
spotless white, in others the ground ranges from white to a beautiful 
deep salmon-pink. In colour the markings consist of blotches 
of pale brick-red or brick-pink to a, rich deep red -brown. On most 
eggs the blotches are of some size and are most numerous at the 
larger end and sparse elsewhere ; in a few clutches the blotches are 
still bigger, more scanty and very irregular in shape. The secondary 
markings are of grey, lilac-grey or washed-out pinkish ; as a rule- 
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they are not prominent, but I have seen a few eggs in which they 
strike the dominant tone. As a series they probably form as 
handsome a collection as can be obtained from any one species. 

The shape is a rather long oval, slightly compressed at the smaller 
end but never really pointed. The texture is fine — for Broad bills' 
eggs — with a smooth surface generally slightly and sometimes 
highly glossed, more especially in pure white eggs. 

Two hundred eggs average 27-4 x 19*4 mm. : maxima 29-6 x 10-5 
and 29-2x20-5 mm. ; minima 25-0xl8-8 and 27-0x17-0 mm. 

Both birds incubate and both share in nest -building. They take 
a very long time to build the nest and I have seen one half built 
and returned a fortnight later in time to see the final decorations 
added. I think as long as three weeks are often taken in its con- 
struction, sometimes even more. I cannot say how long the eggs 
take to incubate, but it is over fourteen days, as a clutch of five 
complete on the 1st June had not hatched on the 14th of that 
month, none of the eggs being chipped. 



CaJyptomena, viridis Raffles. 
The Green Broadbill. 

(1336) Calyptomena viridis continents Bob. & Kloss. 
The Malay Green Broadbiij,. 

CaJyptomena viridis, Fauna B. I,, Birtls, 2nd ed. vol. iii, p. 475. 
Calyptomena viridU continentix Bob. & Kloss, Jour. Fed, Malay States 
Mus. vol. xi, p. 54, 1920 (Isthmus of Kra). 

Robinson (' Birds of the Malay Peninsula,' vol. i, p. 101, 1927) 
gives the range of this form as " South to Selangor and Penang 
Island ; North to Amherst in Tenasserim " *. 

Darling, and later Hopwood and Mackenzie, found this hird 
frequenting dense evergreen-forest, hut Robinson and Siemund 
found one nest in Bandon, and the former says that the bird is 
" common in secondary and old jnngle up to about 3,000 feet." 

Hume's description of Darling's nest covers well those taken by 
Robinson, Hopwood and Mackenzie. He writes : — " They are 
invariably suspended from small twigs, generally across them and 
not from the extreme tip, and are egg-shaped except at the top, 
where they are pinched out flat along the twig, and from them 
■depends a long tail, in £ome specimens fuily three feet in length. 
The body of the nest is only about 9 inches in length and 4 in diameter ; 

* The division of this spebies into races is very doubtfully correct; over- 
lapping is very great and, when, writing the ' Fauna,' I found myself quite 
unable to discriminate between them. 
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the entrance is large and oval, towards the upper part of the nest, 
from 3 to 3 A inches in height, and 2 to 2£ in width. The cavity 
ia perfectly egg-shaped, and is from 5 J to 6£ inches in height and 
3 to 3} in diameter. Exteriorly the nest, which is very closely 
put together and much more compressed and compact than that 
of Psariaomus dalhvw&e, is sometimes composed entirely of fine 
grass, and it is in these nests in which the tail, also composed of the 
same fine grass, is most developed. In others less of this grass is 
used and a good deal of moss is incorporated in the outer structure. 
In others again quantities of fine hair-like black roots and moss 
form the chief constituents of the exterior of the nests, though in 
these, too, a good deal of fine grass and other vegetable fibre is 
intermixed, and in these nests the tail is less developed, being here 
only 8 or 10 inches in length. Inside this exterior coating the nest 
is composed of broad flags, bamboo-spathes and the like, and inside 
this, at the bottom of the cavity, is a lining of soft grass." 

Hopwood found one nest with no tail at all and another lined 
with green leaves over the grass," 

The breeding season in Tenasserim is March and April. 

Two or tbree eggs are laid which are a uniform spotless cream or 
creamy- yellow. In shape they are, as Hume says, graceful elongated 
ovals, rather pointed towards the smaller end. 

Eleven eggs, including Hume's, average 29*7 x20'7 mm,: maxima 
30-6x21*3 and 30-1x220 mm. ; minima 28-4x19-7 mm. (Hume's 
eggs). 
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Order II. CORACHFORMES. 
Suborder PICI. 
Family PIGXDM 

(WOODPECKERS.) . 

Subfamily PICIN^E 

(True "Woodpeckers). 

As is well known, the great majority of true Woodpeckers breed 
in holes in trees, cutting these out for themselves and laying their eggs 
at the bottom of the holea with no attempt at a nest of any sort. 
The eggs are invariably white, unless stained, and are generally 
of a very glossy hard china-white. Unless, therefore, nests and 
eggs show some unusual character but little space will Jt»e given 
in the following pages to their details. 

Pious squamatus. 

The Scaly- bellied Green Woodpecker, 

(1337) Picus squamatus squamatus Vigors. 
The Himalayan Scaly-bellied Green Woodpecker. 

P-icua siptamatus squamatus, Fauna B, I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 7. 

This Greon Woodpecker is common throughout the Western 
Himalayas from Gilgit, Afghanistan and Baluchistan to Sikkim 
at heights between 3,000 and 6,000 feet, and in some parts, as in the 
Simla States, to 7,600 feet and over. 

This Woodpecker haunts forest of alJ and every kiri'i, or open 
country which is well wooded or which has big avenues and orchards. 
It makes its nest-hole usually in a large tree and preferably in the 
trunk rather than in the branches or main limbs. Sometimes it 
digs out the egg -chamber as well as tiie tunnol to it, but more often 
it selects a tree which is partially rotten inside. It drills a horizontal 
hole, which may be 2 to 6 inches in length and then turns downwards 
at right angles into the rotten heart, in which it clears out a chamber 
of considerable size. 
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Most egg-tunnels are bored in trees at heights between 6 arid 20 
feet, but I have heard of others at 40 feet, and Marshall (C. H. T.) 
says that in Murree the nests are always 40 or 50 feet above the 
ground ; at tbe same time it was in Murree that Kattray took 
one not 4 feet from it. The entrance is roughly about 2\ inches 
across, and the tunnel may be anything from 6 to 12 inches long. 
If the egg-ohamber has to be cut out of the solid tree it measures 
about 6 inches deep by about 5 broad. If, however, it opens into 
a natural hollow this may be of any size. 

The breeding season is from ahout the middle of April to the end 
of June. Hume gives the breeding season as March, to May, and 
says that the great majority of birds lay in April. Most of my 
correspondents, however, give May as the chief month for eggs. 

The normal clutch of eggs is six, but four or five only are sometimes 
incuhated. In appearance they are quite typical and in shape are 
generally rather broad ovals, decidedly pointed at the smaller end. 

Fifty eggs average 31-0x22-6 mm.: maxima 32-5x22-8 and 
31-3x24-0 mm. ; minima 28*3x22-2 and 30-3x21*3 mm. 

There is nothing on record as to incuhation or as to which sexes 
bore out the nesting- holes. 



(1338) Picus squamatus zarudooi Menzbier. 

The Afghan Scaly-bellied Gkeen Woodpecker. 

Picus squamatus fiamroatris, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd eel, vol. iv, p, 8, 
Picus squamatus zarudnoi, ibid, vol. viii, p. 009. 

This pale form of squamatus is found in Afghanistan and Balu- 
chistan. 

It is common on the hills above Quetta but its eggs have never 
been taken, though it certainly breeds there and the nesting -tunnels 
have been seen. 

Picus vittatus Vieill. 
The Little Scaly-bellied Woodpecker. 

(1339) Picus vittatus myrmecophaneus Stresemann. 
The Nepal Little Scaly-bellied Woodpecker. 

Pieus vittatus myrmecophaneus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. iv, p. 10 ; 
ibid. vol. viii, p. 601>. 

This Woodpecker has a very wide breeding distribution, being 
found over the whole of India South of Bombay on the West and 
from tliat Presidency on the East, North through the Central and 
United Provinces to Nepal and again farther East to the Chin Hills 
in Burma. It is also found in Ceylon. 

VOL. III. T 
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This Woodpecker frequents any kind of forest and equally often 
quite open country, if there aro trees in which to breed. It is a 
bird of kills and plains alike, ascending to about 5,000 feet in the 
Himalayas, though it is more common below 3,000 feet. 

They bore their nest- holes asarule low down in either the branches 
or trunks of trees, generally between 10 and 20 feet from the ground. 
The horizontal tunnel measures about 2 inches in diameter and 
may be anything up to a couple of feet in length, while the chamber 
may measure about 5 by 4 inches, unless in a natural hollow, which 
may, of course, be of any size. 

Over the whole of its range March and April seem to be the 
principal breeding months, but Terry found that in the Palni Hills 
eggs had not been laid in a nest-hole he examined in May, and Hume 
also says that in the Nilghiris it breeds well on into May, 

The full clutch seems to number three to five, and in shape the 
eggs vary from inoderato to very broad ovals, not much compressed 
at the smaller end. 

Thirty eggs average 26-2 x 20-1 mm.: maxima 28-0x22-0 and 
27-3x230 mm,; minima 24-1x18-5 mm. I should expect a 
larger series to give much smaller measurements, as in my small 
series there aro two clutches of almost abnormally large oggs, 

(1340) Pieus vittatus denrse Stuart Baker. 
The Himalayan Scaly-bellied Woodpecker. 
Picks vittatus deltroe, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. iv, p. II. 

This raee of vittatus inhabits the Western Himalayas from Kuman 
to Garhwal and Western Nepal, 

The only note on the breeding of this bird in Hume's ' Nests 
and Eggs ' is to the effect that in " the Boon and Kumaon Bhabur " 
the birds lay from Mareh to May, In Kashmir it breeds in May 
and June and in Garhwal during the same months. It seems to 
breed in any kind of tree and at any height from the ground between 
6 and 40 feet while, more often than not, the tree selected seems 
to bo one in the open or in an orchard. Ward has taken its eggs 
from trees at about 7 ,000 feet elevation, and it also breeds as low down 
.as 2,500 feet. 

The few eggs I have measure about 27-4x20-8 mm. 

(1341) Picus vittatus viridamis BIyth. 
The Bukmese Scaly-bellied Woodpecker. 

Pi&ex vittatus viridan'iis, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. iv, p. 12. 

The present form is to be found over practieally the whole of Burma 
-except the Chin Hills on the North-West and Eastern Karenni, 
near Siam. 
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The only eggs I have were taken by Hopwood from February to 
April at Tharrawaddy and, on the 28th February, at Sinlum.Kaba. 
"Three nests contained three, one and two eggs, all decidedly 
incubated. A note with the eggs merely says that " they breed in 
just the same kind of situation as Gecinug occipitalis." 

Ten eggs average 28-3x21-4 mm.: maxima 28-9x21-7 mm.; 
minima 27-9x20-9 mm. 



(1342) Picus vittatus eisenhoferi Gyldenstolpe. 
The Siam Scaly-bellied Woodpecker. 

Picus mttaius nisenhoferi, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, iv, p, 12, 

This Siam race has been obtained within our limits at Karenni 
■and may possibly be found over a considerable part of Eastern 
Burma. It extends through Siam, Annam and Cochin China. 

The only recorded note on its breeding is that of Herbert (Jouru. 
Siam Nat. Hist, Soc. vol, vi, p. 299, 1924} : — " My experience of 
the hreeding of this Woodpecker is confined to three nests found in 
the Bansakai fruit-gardens. 

" On two occasions the nesting-hole was situated in a ' tondang ' 
tree, and on a third it was in a durian tree, the beigbt in all cases 
being about 20 feet from the ground. The eggs were all taken in 
the month of February, the first clutch of four, which was slightly 
incubated, being taken on 9. 2. 16 and the other two 22. 2. 20 and 
27. 2. 20. In the case of the first clutch, the male was caught on 
the nest at 10 a.m. and the skin is in the British Museum, 

" The eggs are elongate moderate ovals." 

Two of the above clutches, now in my possession, I should call 
broad ovals. 

Eight eggs average 27-3x20-0 mm, ; maxima 28-9x21*0 mm. ; 
minima 26-1x20-2 mm. 

It is interesting to note that the male was caught on the nest, 
and in my own experience I have found that the males of most 
Woodpeckers do far more of tho work of incubation than the 
females. 

Picus canus Gmehn, 

The Black-nafed Green Woodpecker. 

(1343) Picus canus sanguiniceps Stuart Baker. 
The Indian Black-naped Green Woodpecker, 

Picus canus barbatus, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. iv, p. 13, 
Picus canus sanguiniceps, ibid. vol. viii, p. 660. 

This Woodpecker extends over the North- Western Himalayas to 
the Simla States, Garhwal and, probably, Western Nopal, 

t 2 
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It appears to be indifferent to what typo of country is available 
for breeding purposes so long as it is well wooded, and it is found, 
between 4,000 and S,000 feet, equally in dense forest, deciduous 
forest, orchards and avenues in cultivated country and even in 
gardens. The tree selected for nesting purposes is nearly always 
one with unsound heart either in branch or trunk. The birds bore 
a short tunnel through the sound wood and then cut out enough 
of the dead wood inside to make a chamher big enough to hold 
the eggs and young. Sometimes the entrance is cut straight into 
a uatural hollow, which suffices instead of a made chamber. The 
entrauce to the tunnel may be almost any height from the ground, 
but is usually hetween 5 and 25 feet. Jones found one entrance 
only 6 inches ahove the ground, the eggs lying on touchwood in 
a natural hollow well helow the level of the ground. 

The breeding season is May and June and the birds are not 
double- brooded. Four to six eggs are laid, Ave being the most 
common number. 

Twenty-eight eggs average 29-5x22-8 mm.: maxima 31*5 X 
23-2 mm. ; minima 26*9x22-8 and 20-2 X 21-4 mm. 



(1344) Pious canus gyldenstolpei Stuart Baker. 
The Assam Black-haped Green Woodpecker. 
Pious canuj gyldenstolpei. Faumi B; I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 15. 

The Assam raee of this Woodpecker extends West to Eastern 
Nepal and East to Manipur, the Lushai Hills and the districts of 
Bengal -East of the Bay of Bengal. 

This is an exceptionally common bird in Assam at all elevations 
from the plains np to ahout 5,000 feet, occasionally somewhat 
higher as a breeding bird and, exceptionally, up to 7,000 feet. 
I have found them equally common in the densest evergreen-forest 
and in the open park-like lands in the North Cachar Hills, as also 
in gardens, tea estates and similar country. They make their nest- 
holes in any kind of tree, but nearly always bore them in the trunks 
or one of the main limbs, and this at no great height from the ground. 
They prefer trees which are rotten at the centre, so that once the 
tunnel-entrance into the soft core is completed the work of making 
the egg-chamber is very quick and easy. I have found the chambers 
sometimeseut out of sound timber, and in these instances they measure 
about inches deep; by ahout 4 to 6 wide ; when made in rotten 
timber they are much larger. This is the only Woodpecker with 
which I am well acquainted whicli sometimes makes use of a natural 
entrance to a natural hollow, though such of these that I have seen 
have all been small and have had to be enlarged by the birds. 

Most nest- holes are very low down, few being out of reach of 
one's hands, while occasionally they are placed actually among the 
roots of a tree, and many are only 2 dr 3 feet above them. 
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The breeding season is April and May, though many birds 
commence laying in March, and I once found young birds hatched 
on the 23rd of that month. 

The normal full clutch is four or five only, and I do not remember 
■ever seeing six eggs or young. 

Forty eggs average 28-9x22-0 mm.: maxima 320x220 and 
29-0x23-5 mm, ; minima 260x210 and 28-0x204 mm. 

The male bird does far more incubation work than the female, 
and when we trapped birds on their eggs, in three cases out of four 
it was the male which was caught. So too I think he does more 
of the work of cutting out the nest-hole and tunnel than does the 
female, though the two birds may be seen each working for a few 
minutes at a time and then being relieved by the other. They 
work mornings and evenings and very often at odd hours during 
the day r and the reverberations of the tapping for excavation work 
are faster, duller and more continuous than those made m feeding, 
and I found several nests by following up the noise so made. 

The time of inoubation is fifteen or sixteen days and the young 
birds leave the nest in about twenty-one days after hatching. 

A curious habit of this and many other Woodpeckers is tbat 
of boring a new entrance even if the same nesting -bole is used again 
the following year. I have more than once seen three entrances 
all leading to the same hollow. 



(1345) Picus canus hessei Gyldenstolpe, 
The Burmese Black-naped Green Woodpecker, 
Picua canus kessei, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 10. 

This race occurs over the whole of Burma from the Chin Hills, 
Upper Chindwin and Shan States to Tenasserim. It is also found 
in Siam and Annam. I cannot separate the bird from South 
Peninsular Siam and Tenasserim, but Robinson and Kloss do this 
on account of its supposed smaller bill. 

In the country it haunts and in its habit of nidification it does 
not differ from the other races. Oates found it commonly breeding 
in Pegu in May and June, while Bingham took a clutch of eggs on 
28th April in Tenasserim, Hopvrood and Mackenzie found many 
nests with eggs in the Chin Hills, Upper and Lower Chindwin, in 
April and May, while Cock found it hreeding in the Shan States 
in April. 

The number of eggs laid varies from three to five, and thirty-four 
average 29-0x21-6 mm. : maxima 30-2x22-2 and 30-2x24-3 mm. ; 
minima 260x221 and 26-9x200 mm. 

Like all Woodpeckers' eggs, these often become very stained 
when the touchwood on which they lie hecomes damp, and I have 
seen dutches a deep yellow-brown in colour. 
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Pious ehiorolophus. 

The Small Yellow-naped Woodpecker. 

(1346) Picus ehiorolophus ehiorolophus Vioill. 
The Eastern Himalayan Small Yellow-naped Woodpeckeb. 

Picus ehiorolophus cldorolophits, Fauna B. I„ Birds, 2nd ed. vol. i%v 
p.. 17. 

This Woodpecker ranges from Sikkim on the West to the Northern 
Shan States and Yunnan in the East, while in elevation it occur* 
from the foot-hills up to 2,000 foet commonly and, less often, tip 
to at least 4,000 feet. 

It frequents forest, buth evergreen and deciduous, but is especially 
partial to bamboo-jungle and secondary growth or the outskirts 
of thin evergreen -fore at. It also often breeds in trees standing in 
" jhums " or clearings cut in the forests for rice -cultivation. The 
jungle, including all small trees, is cut down and burnt, while the. 
bigger trees are merely ringed and left to die Such trees make 
a splendid breeding place for all birds which make holes in trees 
in which to deposit their eggs. Tins particular Woodpecker seems 
indifferent as to whether the tunnel is bored into the maul trunk 
of a tree, the bigger boughs, or comparatively small branches at 
great heights. Most nest -holes are, I think, quite low down, and 
I have seen many at 2 or 3 feet from the ground. On the other 
hand, I have seen some at 40 feet and once saw the birds going 
in and out of a. nest -hole cut in a small dead branch of a mighty 
Bombax which was certainly 60 feet from the ground. 

The entrance to the egg-chamber is about 2 inches in diameter, 
anything from 2 to 4 inches in horizontal length, and then turns down 
to the rotten wood inside, from which a chamber is cut about 5 by 4 
inches. Many Woodpeckers are indifferent to the state in which 
the dead wood is and, when wet, the eggs get deeply stained ; hut 
this httlo bird never, so far as I know, lays its eggs on anything 
but perfectly dry chips. 

Tho breeding season is April and early May, but 1 have seen 
young the first week in April and have taken fresb epgs as late as 
the 3rd June. 

The number of cggSj laid is three to five and in shape they are 
rather broad ovals, sometimes rather pointed at the smaller end. 

Fifty eggs average 24-3x10-0 uim. : maxima 28-9 x 18-3 and 
25-0x19-6 mm. ; minima 22-0xi7-2 mm. 

Both sexes incubate, the male more than the female, and both tako 
turns in cutting out the egg-chamber and entrance thereto. 

Incubation takes fifteen days, perhaps sometimes fourteen, and the 
young leave the nest in ahout three weeks. 
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(1347) Picus chlorolophus simlse Meinertz. 
The Western Himalayan Small Yellow-naPed Woodpecker. 

y Picus chlorolophus siroZa;, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2ud etl. vol, iv, p. 18, 

This form of cfdorolophus, ratheT doubtfully distinct from the 
preceding race, breeds in the Outer North-West Himalayas from 
Mussoorie and Murree to Garhwal, between 3,000 and 6,000 feet. 

There is nothing on record about this bird's breeding, but Jones 
and Dodsworth obtained it in the Simla States iip to 7,000 feet, 
though it is rare everywhere, and Mackinnon found one nest at 
5,000 feet near Mussoorie. The only eggs I have seen were a clutch 
of four taken by Whymper near Naini Tal at 5,000 feet. These 
were taken from a hole cut in a " banj " tree standing on the out- 
skirts of forest on a fairly steep hill -side. 

The four eggs average 25-5 X 19-15 mm, and are all much the same 
in size. 

(1348) Picus chlorolophus ehlorolopholdes Gylden. 
The Burmese Small Yellow-naped Woodpecker. 
Picus chlorolophus chlorolophoidea, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 19, 

This Burmese Woodpecker, although not very well known, is 
common over the whole of Burma from the Chin Hills, Kaehin 
Hills and South Shan States to Tenasserim and is also found in 
Siam. 

It appears to be a wholly forest-breeding form hut, when better 
known, it may also be found to breed in other kinds of country. 

The only eggs I know of are those taken by Hopwood and 
Mackenzie in the Upper Chindwin. Three clutches of four, four 
and three eggs were taken by them on the 3rd March and 9th and 
16th April, all from nest-holes cut in small trees at an elevation of 
about 3,000 feet, and this Woodpecker apparently breeds, or at least 
has been seen in the breeding season, between the foot-hills and 
5,000 feet in this part of Burma. 

From the above it would seem that March and April are the 
usual breeding months. 

Mackenzie gives the average of fifteen eggs, which includes 
those referred to above, as 24-3xf8-0mm. : maxima25-5xl90mm.; 
minima 22-3xl7-2 mm. 



(1349) Picus chlorolophus ehlorigaster Jerdon. 

The Southern Indian Small Yellow-nafed Woodpecker. 

Picus chlorolophus ehlorigaster, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 19. 

Tlie distribution of this bird covers the whole of Southern India 
from the South of Travancore, North to Khandesh and North 
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Kanara. On the East its range has, so far, not been well defined, 
and it would seem t to be found only South of Madras. 

It is a forest bird and does not occur in gardens and parks or in 
open cultivated country, 

Davidson obtained eggs of this Woodpecker during April and May 
in Kanara and Khandeeh, Stewart took several clutches around 
Aneichardi in Travancore in February, while Bourdillon took a 
fresh three-clutch in the same district on the 8th May. Stewart's 
earliest clutch was taken on the 3rd of February. 

Two seems to be the normal number laid, three being quite 
exceptional. It is very noticeable that the Southern Woodpeckers 
lay very small clutches, following in this characteristic the great 
mass of Passerine and Pico-Passorine birds. On the other hand, 
unlike these, they are very seldom double brooded. 

Twelve eggs average 25-8 X 18-8 mm.: maxima 27-1x18-4 and 
2,6-1 x 19-3 mm. : minima 24-8 x 18-3 and 25-8 x 17-8 mm. 



(1350) Picus ehlorolophus wellsi Meinertz. 
The Ceylon Small Yellow-naped Woodpecker. 
Pious dilorolopkujs wvllsi. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 20. 

Like the preceding race, this Woodpecker is a bird of forests 
or of neglected gardens with very thick cover, and is confined to 
Ceylon, and oven on this island almost entirely to the Southern half. 

The only person who has found its eggs is Phillips, who took " two 
«ggs, quite fresh, from a hole cut out in a branch of a tree standing 
in a tea-garden quite close to the forest," at an elevation of 3,000-feet. 

The eggs measure 27-0x18-0 and 26-2x17-3 mm. 

In a letter to rae Mr. Phillips remarks that the " bird is not rare 
but very little seen." 

Picus erythropygius Elliot, 
The Red-kumfed Green Woodpecker. 

(1352) Picus erythropygius nigrlgenls Hume. 

The Tenassertm Red-rumped Green Woodpecker. 
Picus erythropygius niffrigenis, Fauna B. I., "Birds, 2nd ed vol. iv, p. 22, 

This fine Woodpecker extends over the greater part of Eastern 
Burma from Karonni dnd Tounghoo to Tenasserim. 

The only note on its breeding is that of Bingham, who writes -. — 
"All through the Thoungyeon Valley it is fairly common but local. 

" In the great laterite belt covered by Eng (Dipterocarpua) forest, 
I found it plentiful. 

" On the 18th March I found a nest of this Woodpecker in a hole 
in Pynkado-tree (Xylia dolabriformis) on the bank of the Meplay- 
choung. I found the passage (about 10 inches in length hy 1$ inches 
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9i diameter) go obliquely down and end in a slightly enlarged 
chamber, in which I found two white, rather long aud glossy eggs, 
lying on chips of wood. They measure 1*18 by -85 and 1-19 by 
•83 inches." 

The only other eggs known were taken by Mr. A. James, who 

sent me two with a male bird which he had taken when out after 

■■ big game in Karenni, the bird being captured on the eggs. They 

measure 28-0x20-8 and 27-8x19*8 mm. and were found on the 

7th February. 

Chrysophlegma flavinucha. 

The Laroe Yellow-naped Woodpecker. 

(1353) Chrysophlegma flavinucha flavinucha Gould. 
The Large Yellow- nafed Woodpecker. 

ChrysopJiiegma flavinucha flavinucha, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, 

p. ->a. 

This very handsome Woodj>ecker ranges through the Outer 
Himalayas from Mussoorie on the West to the extreme East and 
South of Assam, whence it extends throughout Burma about as 
far Smith as Moulmcin. It is also by no means rare in the Shan 
States, but farther East is replaced by another race. 

Whymper found it breeding near Naini Tal at about 4,500 feet 
and a little higher, while in the Naga Hills it has been recorded as 
breeding (Tytler) as high as 0,000 feet. This, I think, must be 
exceptional, as in the adjoining Cachar Hills, as well as in Manipur, 
it seldom breeds over 4,000 feet and is much more numerous between 
2,000 and 3,000 feet, occuring right down to the plains. I wrote 
(Ibis, 1896, p. 351) : — " Most nests are found in trees standing in 
rather thin forest with a good deal of undergrowth and such forests, 
practically evergreen, which border most of the smaller streams, 
are their favourite haunts during the breeding season. Although it 
does not often excavate its nest-hole at any great height from the 
ground, it does not, on the other hand, ever moke it very low down. 
The majority of nests will be found between 10 and 15 feet up, 
the rest between and 20. Again, it shows a marked preference 
for boring into the trunks of trees rather than into the larger limhs 
and branches. The tunnels are seldom of any great depth, being 
often only atew inches long." 

Since this was written I have seen many more nests, but have 
little to add. The ejitranee, which is between 2\ and 3 inches wide, 
generally leads direct into the rotten heart of the tree where there 
is either already a natural hollow or touchwood which is easy to 
elear out. The entrance is frequently only 1 to 3 inehes long. 

The breeding season is principally March and April, but a few 
birds breed in May, and I have taken fresh eggs in the Khasia Hills 
as late as the 2nd June, 
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The normal clutch is three or four, but I have taken two eggs 
much incubated and have seen two young in a nest-hole, while 
I have also seen one or two clutohes of five eggs. 
"Forty eggs average 28-8x22-2 mm.: maxima 31*8x24-0 and 
29-0 x 24-4 mm. ; minima 26-4 X 21*4 and 29*0 x 22-0 mm. 

The breeding display of this Woodpecker is very interesting and, 
perhaps, rather unusual. Like others of the family, they probably 
pair for life, but when the breeding season approaches tliey get 
very restless — even for Woodpeckers — and continually chase one 
another with a little squeaking cry. Finally, clinging to some tree, 
the female crouches close to the bark, and then the male, alighting 
higher up on the trunk, approaches her backwards, his head thrown 
right over his rump with beak held up and crest widely expanded. 
After getting within a few inches of her he sidles across to tho other 
side and repeats the performance, all the time the hen bird squeaking 
and shivering with excitement until, after a few repetitions of the 
male's display, the two meet. 

Tho male does most of the diurnal incubation, both birds occupying 
the nest-chamhor at night. He also does most of the work of 
excavation. 

Gecinulus grantla. 

The Pale- headed Woodpecker. 

(13561 Gecinulus grantla grantia McCIell. 
The Assam Pale-headed Woodpecker. 

Gecinvhis grantia grantia, Fauna B. T., Birds, 2nd eti. vol iv, p. 27. 

This Pale-headed Woodpecker is found from Eastern Nepal to 
Assam North and South of the Brahmapootra, Bengal East of the 
Bay, Manipur, Lushai and Chin Hills. 

During the breeding season the present hird seems to he seldom 
found in evergreen -forest, but haunts bamboo- and scrub-jungle 
and prefers to all other cover both dense and thin secondary growth, 
more especially that which has grown tip in deserted cultivation 
and in which dead trees and tree-stumps stand here and there 
among the bushes and other jungle. In such places they may be 
found from the plains up to about 3,000 feet or, occasionally, 
1,000 feet higher. 

For nesting purposes, the Pale-headed Woodpecker selects a stump 
or tree-trank in which the centre has completely r rttcd away, so 
that very little work is entailed in cutting out an entrance less 
than 2 inches across and seldom more than a few inches deep. The 
eggs are then laid in the natural chamber in the interior of the tree, 
which may be of any size or depth. Very rotten trees are sometimes 
chosen for nesting purposes and I have, more than once, been ahle 
to break away the wood round the tunnel with my fingers. This- 
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is never made at any great height from the ground, and those I have 
personally seen have been within 5 and 20 feet from it, while one 
taken by Hopwood in the Chin Hills was within 3 feet. 

The birds lay in April and May, less often in March, on the 21st 
of which month Hopwood obtained his nest. I have taken one 
nest on the 2nd July, but this was, I think, a second brood of a bird 
whose previous young had been taken by a snake or lizard. A pair, 
whose three eggs I took on the 14th April, laid three more by the 
7th May in the same egg-ehamber, but made a new entrance just 
below the old one. The birds return for several years in succession 
to the same tree for breeding purposes, for I have several times 
seen three entrances made to the same egg-chamber. 

The full clutch seems to be almost invariably three. 

Twenty-four eggs average 25-7x19-2 mm, : maxima 27-9xl9'6 
and 25-0x20-2 mm. ; minima 22-0x17-8 mm. 



Hypopicus hyperythrus. 

The Rutous- bellied Woodpecker. 

(1358) Hypopicus hyperythrus hyperythrus* (Vigors). 
The Eastekn Rufous -bellied Woodpeckek. 

H ypopi&us hyperythTiis hyperyihrits, Pauna 33. I., Birds, 2*k\ ed. vol. iv,. 
p. 30. 

We found this to be a common Woodpecker in Assam, and it 
extends from there West to Sikkim and Nepal and East to the 
Shan States, where Hopwood says " this was one of the com- 
monest Woodpeckers at Kalaw." It is a forest Woodpecker and 
keeps much to evergreen -foi-est often at great heights. In Assam 
it was common from about 2,500 feet up to the highest peaks, 
but in the Himalayas it is found up to 12,000 feet in Sikkim, and 
Macdonald came across it in stunted birch -forest, though not breeding, 
at 14,000 feet. On the other hand, he found it below Darjiling in 
May and June at about 7,000 feet. 

Hopwood found a number of nesting-holes in Kalaw, though 
he was unfortunate in not heing able to take many full clutches 
of eggs. All the nests he found were between 2 and 15 feet from the 
ground and were all built in rotten stumps of trees, an opening being 
cut into the hollow centre. Small trees were selected, in one instance 
a Pine not more than 3 inches in diameter. At Maymyo Cook took 
other nests in quite similar places. 

A nest taken by myself in North Cachar was made in a hollow 

* Kloss separated the Annam birds under the name of Dryobates hyperylhriis 
anwmmisis (Bull. B. O. C. vol. xlvi, p. 7, 1925), and says the birds from the 
Southern Shan States" begin to approximate, and one specimen of several from. 
Manipur oxnmined is very similar," Hopwood's birds from Kalaw seem io me, 
however, to be quite typical hyperythrus, and I retain them under this name. 
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tree but •with hard sound sides. The bird had selected a spot 
*bout 15 feet from the ground, and here he had made a hole about 
2 inches wide and 4 inches deep, leading into the hollow in which 
the eggs were deposited. 

April and May seem to be the two months in which eggs are laid, 
hut doubtless they sometimes breed in tho end of March. 

Fifteen oggs average 22-2 X 16-5 nun,: maxima 25x160 and 
24-5 x 17-2 mm, ; minima 20-0 X 10-9 and 21-5 X 160, 

Both birds incubate, the male more than the female, and Hop- 
wood and I have both caught males on the nest. 

(1350) Hypopicus hyperythrus marshalli Hartert. 

The Western Rufous-bellied Woodpecker, 

Hypopicus hyperythrus marshaili, Fauna B. I., Bii'ds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 31, 

The Western form of hyperythrus is found in Kashmir, Kuman, 
Garhwal to Western Tibet, breeding from about 5,000 to 10,000 feet 
in forest of various kinds. Most observers have recorded it as 
a rare bird, bnt Ticehurst says that it is common. Rattray, who 
took several* nests, says that it is a bird seldom seen at Murree, 
though more common in the Galis, and Whympor also saw it but 
very seldom in Kuman, 

Marshall (C. H. T.) found it breeding about Murree in the latter 
end of April. Of the nests lie remarks : " They wore as usual 
mere holes in trees with the eggs deposited on the bare wood," 
Rattray says that the birds seloct vory dense patches of forest 
to breed in, so that their nests are hard to find. The nests taken by 
him at Danga Gali and one at Murree were in holes in dead trees, 
two 20 feet from the ground and one 40 feet. They were all made 
in trees with rotten centres into which tho egg -chambers were bored. 

His eggs were taken the first week in May. 

The full dutch, so far as we know at present, seems to ho four 
or five. 

Thirteen eggs taken by Rattray average 24-3 X 18-2 mm. : maxima 
26*1 x 19-7 and 25-0x20-0 mm. ; minima 230 x 16-6 mm. 

Dryobates himalayensis. 
The Himalayan Pied Woodpecker. 

(13001 Dryobates 1 himalayensis hhnalayensis Jard. & Selby. 
The Western Himalayan Pied Woodpecker. 

DryobatCH himalayensie himalayw&it, Fau'w B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, 

This" Woodpecker appears to be confined to tho Outer Himalaya 
of Kuman, Simla States and Garhwal. 
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They breed between 5,000 and 9,000 feet and keep to dense forest, 
generally of Oak, or much mixed with Oak, during the breeding 
season, and both Jones and Dodsworth say that they generally 
choose Oak-trees {Quercus dtlatala) in which to bore holes for the 
nesting- places. Three clutches of eggs were all taken from holes 
in live Oaks bored out by the birds themselves, including the egg- 
chambers. 

The entrance is made in the trunk of the tree to 14 feet from 
the ground, and this, with the chamber, is about 10 inches deep. 

They were all taken between the 21st April and 5th May. 

Another clutch taken by Osmaston at Chakrata, 9,000 feet, 
was also from an Oak (Q. semicarpifolia) in thick Oak-forest. This 
was a clutch of five and was in a hole only 4 feet from the ground. 
The date for this was 30th April. 

Twenty-five eggs average 26-0x19-0 mm.: maxima 27-7x20-0 
and 25-7x20-3 mm. ; minima 241x190 and 260x18-3 nun. 

The eggs of both the races of this Woodpecker are rather broad 
oval in shape, the smaller ends often somewhat pointed. 



(1361) Dryobates hlmalayensts albescens Stuart Baker. 
The Kashmir Pied Woodpecker. 

Dryobates Mmalayensis albescens. Fauna B. I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 34, 

The Kashmir Pied Woodpecker takes the place of the last from 
Murree and Kashmir to Gilgit and North- East Afghanistan. 

Like the preceding bird, this is one of dense forest, while its nidi- 
fieation differs in no way from that of the same bird. Buchanan 
and Wilson both found it common in the Murree Hills and in 
Changla and Danga Gali between 5,000 and 8,000 feet, wbile in 
Kashmir Ward found its nesting-place up to 9,000 feet near Gulmarg. 

.The breeding season lasts through April and May, and I have no 
record of eggs taken later except those recorded in Hume's ' Nests 
and Eggs.' Hume says that ho has found eggs up to the end of 
June, and Marshall (C. H. T.) says he has taken them up to the 
middle of June. It should also be noted that both the Marshalls 
speak of the tunnels being made at all heights from the ground 
between 10 and 40 feet. 

The full clutch of eggs, according to Hume, is four or five, but 
I have had several threes sent me partially incubated and I have 
never seen a five, though I know that number is sometimes laid. 

Twenty-eight eggs average 26-2x19-0 mm. : maxima 28-1x10-8 
and 25-5x20-0 mm. ; minima 25-0x18-0 mm. 

This Woodpecker is snid to otit out its nest-Iiole indifferently 
in hard or soft wood, and it therefore varies much in size, but Hume 
savs that the chamber, presumably wlien self- hewn, is about 4 indie* 
iii diametex'. 
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Dryobates cabaoisi Malherbe. 
The Red-crowned Pied Woodpecker. 

(1362) Dryobates eabanlsi streaemanni Renseh. 
The Yunnan Red-crowned Pied Woodpecker. 

Dryobates cabanisi streaemanni, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 34. 

This Woodpecker, which might with some reason be considered 
» geographical race of himalayensis, is found in Assam South of the 
Brahmapootra, Manipur, Chin and Kachin Hills, Shan States and 
Yunnan to Western China. 

Cook and Ltvesey are the only collectors who have taken its eggs. 
Cook took one set of eggs in the Kachin Hills between 8,000 and 
fl,000 feet on the 3rd April, and says that they were evidently 
breeding there inAfarch also. Livesey found them "not uncommon " 
in the South Shan States at about 6,000 feet, where they were 
breeding in the open forest during April, Forrest, though he took 
no nests, found the birds common in Summer between 8,000 and 
13,000 feet. 

Cook took his one nest " in a hole in a small tree standing in 
forest about 8 feet from the ground," while Livesey found several 
nests also " in small trees in open forest, about 10 feet from the 
ground." 

The average of twelve eggs is 27-6x10-6 mm, : maxima 28*8x 
18-7 and 27-0 X 20*6 mm. ; minima 27-0 X20-2 and 27-1 x 18-5 mm. 

As both Cook and Livesey caught or saw males in the nest- 
holes, they evidently assist in incubation. 

(1363) Dryobates soindeanus (Horsf. & Moore). 

The Sind Pied Woodpecker.- 
Dryobates acindeanu$, Fauna B.I. , Birds, 2ndod. vol. iv, p, 35. 

This small species of Pied Woodpecker ranges from Sind to 
Baluchistan aud Afghanistan ; the Western Punjab into North-East 
Persia. 

Ticehurst (Ibis, 1923, p. 25) thus sums up notes sent him by 
T- R. Bell, together with his own observations, on the bleeding of 
this Woodpecker : — "Tile Sind Pied Woodpecker is more or less 
common, though of course rare in the less wooded parts, but it 
occurs even in the Khirthai; it is particularly addicted to Tamarisk- 
jungle, and in some of these along the Indus it may be said to be 
numerous. It commences boring operations as early as the end of 
February ; March, however, is the more usual month, and most 
lay towards the end of that month or early in April, though young 
are reeorded ou the 22nd March . Doig found a late nest with young 
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on the 24th June, but most have finished breeding by then, as birds 
shot towards the end of May testify. Mr. Bell has sent me details 
of about 20 nests he has examined, and these, with a few others, 
show that the tamarisk is tho favourite tree, being selected fourteen 
times, four in the ' babool,' three in poplar, one in ' kandi,' and one 
in a Salvadaria persica, in this case an old hole of Brachypternus 
diluius being utilized ; to these I can add mango, which near Karachi 
is often used, there being no tamarisk. The site varies from three 
to twelve feet up from the groiind, and the tree is more often a green 
one than not ; often the tree selected is on the edge of a clearing, 
or is sometimes an isolated one. The entrance-hole measures about 
■±2 mm. across, inside diameter 107 mm., and depth 6 to 10 inches. 
Four is the largest clutch I have notes of. On three occasions 
when Mr. Bell caught the bird on the nest it was the male." 

To the above one may add that Butler saw a pair of birds starting 
thedr nest-hole in January and that Doig found a nest only 4 feet 
from the ground. 

The only eggs I have in my own collection were given me by 
Bell and were taken in the end of March "from holes in tamarisk - 
trees, standing in clearings. " 

From two to four eggs are laid, the former number being sometimes 
incubated. 

Twelve eggs average 22-2 X 17-0 mm. : maxima 2S-4X17-4 mm. ; 
minima 22-0 x 17-1 and 22*3 X 1S-4 mm. 



(1364) Dryobates darjellensis Blyth. 
The Dahjeeling Pied Woodpecker, 

Dryobates darjdlensis, Fauim B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 36. 

The Darjeehng Pied Woodpecker extends West to Nepal and 
East through the hill-country to the Shan States, Yunnan and 
Setehuan. 

This Woodpecker is resident, certainly breeding, from 5,000 feet 
up to the highest bills in Assam and up to 8,000 or 9,000 feet in 
Burma and Yunnan. In Sikkim Stevens found it between 6,000 
and 12,000 feet, and took several clutches of eggs at Maikola, in 
"Nepal, between 8,000 and 10,000 feet. 

They apparently only breed in very dense forest, generally 
selecting trees of no great size and boring their nest-holes in the main 
trunk between 6 and 10 feet from the ground. Masson sent me a 
-clutch of four taken from a " nest-hole in deep forest, cut in a living 
tree at about ten feet from the ground. Entrance about 2 inches in 
diameter and ahout a foot long, the chamber being about 6 inches 
■deep by 5 wide. Taken at 8,000 feet and the male caught on the nest." 

Nests and eggs taken by Stevens were similar to the above. 

The breeding season is April and May, principally the latter 
month, the clutch varying from two to four. 
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Twenty eggs, including all Stevens's, average 27-8x19-8 mm. 
Stevens has not given maxima and minima, but in the few I have 
the maxima are 290x19-7 and 26-9x19*9 mm. ; minima 26-5 X 
190 mm. 

Dryobates cathpharius. 

The Himalayan Lesser Pied Woodpecker. 

(1365) Dryobates cathpharius cathpharius Blytli. 
The Himalayan Lesser Pied Woodpecker. 

Dryobates catliparhts mthparius. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 37.. 
Dryobates co.thp}tariu* eatkpkariits. Ibid. vol. viti, p. 070. 

This Woodpecker is restricted to the Outer Himalayas from 
Nepal to Upper Assam at elevations between 4,000 and 8,000 feet 
and most often between 5,000 and 6,000. 

It is a forest-bird, and the few nests taken have all been in trees- 
standing in dense or very dense tree-jungle. Stevens does not appear 
to have taken the eggs, but Uammie found a nest below Daijeeling 
at 4,000 feet and Masson took two others near the same place at 
about 7,000 feet, catching one male on tho nest. This he sent me, 
with the egga. Gammie obtained the eggs in April, Masson in 
May, while Hodgson says that in Nepal the birds begin to lay in 
April and the young are ready to fly in July. 

Twelve eggs average 23*3 X 1C-8 mm. : maxima 25*0 X 17-4 and 
24-4x17-7 mm. ; minima 19-5x18-5 mm. (eggs taken by Uammie). 

(1368) Dryobates raacei (Vieill.). 

The Fulvous -breasted Pied Woodpecker. 

DryobaUx macei. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv* p. 3D. 

In the West this little Woodpecker is found about Murree and 
Dodsworth obtained it low down, 3,500 feet, in the Patiala State. 
Thence it extends through Nepal and Sikkim to Bengal and to the 
Hills East of Assam, and it has also been found at Akyab 

Stevens thinks there may be two races of this bird, a larger one 
from the Sikkim Terai, and a smaller one from the Dibrugarh plains. 
Beyond the latter, however, we have in the Surrma Valley birds. 
which are as large as the Sikkim ones. I therefore retain all under 
the one name, maeei. 

This Woodpeeker is not a forest -bird, but prefers open well-wooded 
country, elearings for cultivation in forest, thin deciduous tree- 
jungle or the fringes of the denser forest. 

In Assam we found its nest in the plains, which in Lakhimpur are 
700 to 1,000 feet above seadevel, and in the hills up to some4,000feet, 
though it was most common below 2,000 feet. On the other hand, 
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Marshall took two eggs from a nest-hole at 6,500 feet near Murree 
and Hutton three eggs at Mussoorie at 5,500 feet. 

I have seen a fair number of nests— over a dozen— of this species, 
and nearly all these have been cut in small trees, in the trunk or 
branches indifferently, at anything between 3 and 10 feet from the 
ground, but most often about 4 or 5. Sometimes it is cut into 
rotten parts of trunks or branches but, as a rule, into quite sound 
wood. One nest- hole was made in a hard- wood post of a cattle- 
pound in Sadiya, a work entailing immense labour on the 
part of the little birds. The entrance was about 1£ inches in 
diameter and penetrated 6 inches into the post, and then turned at 
right-angles for another 6 inches, terminating in a httle chamber 
about 5 hy 4 inches. This was typical in every way of the other 
nest-holes seen by me in trees. 

The birds sit very close and, nearly always, when we caught or 
saw the bird it was the male, who, undoubtedly, does the greater 
part of the incubation. 

The breeding season is late for a Woodpecker. Most birds breed 
in April and May, but the eggs taken in Sadiya were fresh on the 
12th June, while Coltart took a clutch of three, very slightly incu- 
bated, on the 23rd July at Margherita. 

I do not think they are double- brooded, these very late nests 
being probably due to the first eggs having been destroyed. 

The full clutch is three to five eggs, generally three. 

Twenty eggs average 22-2 X 10*4 mm. : maxima 23-3x16-6 and 
230x17-2 mm. : minima 21-0x16-0 and 21-9 xi*-9 mm. 



(1369) Dryobates atratus Blyth. 

The Stripe -bbeasted Pied Woodpecker. 

Dryobates atratus, Fauna B, I., BLiila, 2nd cd, vol. iv, p. 41. 

I still consider that this little Woodpecker must be given full 
specific rank, as in the Khasia and Cachar Hills, and in Manipur, 
both this and macei are almost equally common, yet individuals are 
always easily referable to one or the other. The range appears to 
run from the districts of Assam named above to practically the whole 
of Burma as far South as Tenasserim. 

Like the preceding species, this is found from the level of the 
plains up to about 5,000 feet, being most common between 2,000 and 
4,000 feet, I have taken several clutches of eggs of this little ■ 
Woodpecker and had others hrought to me with one or both the 
parents. With one exception the eggs have been taken from 
nest-holes cut in trees standing in cultivated clearings surrounded 
hy forest or jungle, while all have heen low down, between 4 and 
10 feet from the ground. The tree selected is generally a small 
dead one or merely a stump of one, but they are always fairly sound, 
and I have never" known them bore into rotten wood. The one 

vol. nt. v 
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exception to the above was a clutch I took from a stump standing 
on a bank in rather open Pine-forest, The bird flitted from the 
hole when I tapped the tree, and I thought it was macei, but when 
we set nooses and caught the male I at once saw it was not this 
bird but atrattte. 

The breeding season is from the end of March bo the beginning 
of May. I have taken three clutches in June, one of three on the 
24th of that month being obviously a second brood, so it is possible 
that this Woodpecker is sometimes double -brooded. 

The full clutch of eggs is four or five, but an exceptionally large 
percentage of eggs are addled. I have seen nest-holes containing 
two young and three addled eggs or three youug and two eggs. 

Twenty-two eggs average 21-3x16-9 mm.: maxima 2-M X 
17-8 mm. ; minima 19*0x14-3 mm. 

A curious habit of this little Woodpecker is that of both soxes 
sitting on the eggs at the same time. I have myself caught both 
male and female on the nest by just stuffing up the entrance with 
my handkerchief directly I spotted the entrance, one of my men 
doing the same thing twice in one week. The birds sit very close 
and will not leave until the tree is shaken or tapped. 



(1370) Dryobates brunniirons Gould. 
The Brown-fronted Pied Woodpecker. 

Dryobatejs auriceps, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 42, 
Dryobatejs brunnijrons, ibid, vol. viii, p, 671. 

The range of this Woodpecker extends from the Afghan and 
Baluchistan boundaries, through Kashmir, to the Simla States, 
Garhwal and Nepal. 

This is one of the most common Woodpeckers of North- West India 
between 2,000 and 6,000 feet, while it sometimes breeds as high as 
7,500 feet, at which altitude Dodsworth and Jones ohtamed eggs. 
They breed both in forest and in open country , while Hutton obtained 
four eggs from a hole bored in a hard oak post of a gate to a field near 
his servants' quarters, Hume says they prefer Oak and Fir to other 
trees and other collectors have noted its preference for the first- 
named. In a letter to me Dodsworth writes ;— " The Brown- 
fronted Woodpecker is quite common round about Simla and breeds 
up to practically 7;000 feet. It frequents and hreeds in both pine 
forests, Deodar andjmixed oak and other forest, but I think prefers 
oak, making its nest at any height from the grcind. Sometimes, 
generally I think, it* cuts out its own nest-liole, less often it employs 
a deserted nest of a Barbet or even a natural hollow, April is the 
usual breeding month." Hume says they make the nest -hole 
at any height from 6 to 40 feet from the ground ; Whymper fonnd 
nests in Medlar and Bhary trees " under 10 feet from tbe ground," 
while Unwin took one at Agrore in a hole in a Fir-tree 9 feet from 
the ground. 
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Hntton records that "A Paroquet (P. rosea) made a hole in a tree 
"but was shortly after driven out by a P. brunnifrons who, however, 
in three or four days also left it." 

The breeding season is April and May. 

The full clutch of eggs is four or five, fifty averaging 23*4 X 
17*4 mm.: maxima 26*1x17-2 and 240x18*2 mm.; minima 
200x15*3 mm. 

Some eggs are decidedly long, but not pointed ovals. 

Dryobates analis* (Bonaparte). 
The Spotted-breasted Pied Woodpecker. 

(1373) Dryobates analis andamanensls Blyth. 

The Andaman Spotted -breasted Pied Woodpecker. 
Dryobales analis andamanen&is, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol, iv, p. 45. 

This Woodpecker is confined to the Andamans, where Osmaston, 
Wickham and Anderson all found it hreeding freely round about 
Port Blair, frequenting avenues, gardens and open country round 
the settlement. They bore their nest-holes hoth in the larger 
branches and the trunks of trees, generally between 5 and 15 feet 
from the ground. The favourite tree is undonbtedly the ' ' Rain- 
"tree " (PUh&colobium mman), which is largely used in the Andamans 
for the avenues. When made in hranclies Osmaston remarks that 
the entrance is usually on the underside of the branch where, of 
course, it is protected from rain. 

The breeding season is January to March and the earliest and 
latest dates I have reeorded are 18. I. 07 (Wickham) and 30. 3, 07 
4, Anderson). 

The full clutch of eggs is one to three, 

Wickham, in epistola, writes to me : — " The Dendrocopus (=Z>. a. 
■andamanensls) ben often lays only one egg ; I have more than once 
taken a single egg hard sot and I twice found nests with one young. 
Last year Osmaston also got a single egg hard set, though I was 
so fortunate as to get a clutch of three." 

Thirty eggs average 21-2 X 10-3 mm.: maxima 22*4xl5-9 and 
21'6xl6-8nim. ; minima 20*0x14-9 mm. 

One egg taken by Osmaston is abnormally small, measuring only 
18-1 x 13-3 mm. 

All the eggs I have seen have been rather short, broad ovals, 
very little compressed at the smaller end. 

* This name has been rejected because it was wrongly quoted as a synonym 
of minor by Bonaparte (Consp. A v. p. 137) together with wagleri. As a matter 
of fact Horsfield (Zool, Res. in Java, 1829, Ger. Cat. at end, ex Temm, MS.) 
gave analis as a new name for the bird which he had originally believed to be 
the same as minor. As he later fouud it was not the same he gave it the name 
analis, which must stand. 

u2 
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Leiopicus mahrattensis. 

The Yellow-fronted Pied Woodpecker. 

(1374) Leiopicus mahrattensis mahrattensis * (Lath.). 
The Southern Yellow-fronted Pied Woodpecker. 

Leiopicus mahmMenais mahrattensis. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ctl. vol. iv r 
p. 48. 

Adhering to the distribution of this bird as given in the ' Fauna,' 
this Woodpecker is found in Ceylon and the whole of Southern 
India, on the West about as far North as Poona ; the Deccan, 
Berar in Central India, Bustar and the Northern Circars, Orissa, 
Manbhum and Birbhum (Borablrum). It ia not the form in the 
drier districts of Chota Nagpur, though these are further South, 

This Yellow-fronted Woodpecker is not uncommon in many parts 
of South- West Tndia, and all the notes in Hume's 'Nests and Eggs ' 
refer to the Southern rather than to the Northern race. They 
breed from the plains up to at least 4,000 feet, as Aitken (B.) found 
them at this elevation near Poona in May. The birds frequent 
open country, roadsides, gardens and orchards, and Bourdillon 
says they are rare in Travaneore, which is too heavily wooded for 
them. While they may at odd times be found breeding in almost 
any kind of tree, Babools and Acacias of no great size are those 
most often selected, the entrance-tunnel heing cut either in the 
trunk or in the underside of a branch low down, between 5 and 
20 feet from the ground. In Ceylon Wait notes that they generally 
choose Euphorbias in which to cut out their homes. Trees are 
generally selected which are decayed in the centre, though frequently 
the birds work out their nest-holes in quite sound wood. 

The breeding season in Southern India is January to March, 
in which latter month Davison took many nests in Kanara. Tn 
Ceylon Wait says that most birds breed in May and July. 

Two to four eggs are laidand twenty-four average 22-2xl0-4mm. ; 
maxima 28-2 x 16*0 and 22-5 x 17-2 mm. ; minima 19-2 x 15-0 mm, 

(1375) Leiopicus mahrattensis blanfordi Blyth. 
The Northern Yellow- fron ted Pied Woodpecker, 
Leiopicus mahraUen&ia blanfordi, Fauna B, I„ Birds, 2nd ed. vol, iv, p, 47. 

The range of this subspecies is the whole of India North of the 

i . . 

* The fact of the type -locality of aurocristatus Tiekell being "Borabhum," 
in South-West Bengal, does not, I think, enable us to resuscitate this name 
for the Northern race. Even if the types of aurocri&tatus are not absolutely 
typical of the Southern! race, they are certainly nearer to an average Southern 
bird than to au overage Northern one. We have, therefore, no alternative 
but to join them with, the former and as, with the material available, the 
Northern bird cannot be separated from the Burmese one, it must bear tho 
same name, bla,nJo>rdi> 
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■area occupied by the preceding bird - Bihar, Assam, Manipur, 
Lushai Hills and the wholo of Burma, in the hills and adjacent 
plains, as far South as Tounghoo. East it is to be met with in the 
Shan States and Cochin China. 

Nowhere does this bird ascend the hills to any height, but it has 
been recorded in the Western Himalayas up to 6,000 feet, which 
must be exceptional. In the East it oeeurs up to about 2,500, 
but it is really a plains bird, breeding in the hottest and driest parts 
of Northern India and the hottest and wettest parts of Bengal and 
Assam where, however, it is a very rare bird. In Burma I have 
never heard of it ascending the lulls above 2,000 feet alid Hopwood 
obtained it breeding in the plains of the Lower Chindwin. 

It is, like the last, a bird of open country, gardens and cultivated 
tracts, but in Assam and Burma sometimes frequents thin forest 
or the outskirts of dense forest, 

E. H: N. Gill (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxx, p. 274, 1925) 
writes about this bird's breeding : — " The nesting season is from, the 
end of February to the beginning of May, and the eggs are deposited 
in holes in trees at varying heights from the ground. Sometimes 
the branches in which the holes are drilled are dry and decayed 
and sometimes quite green and robust ; sometimes quite perpendi- 
cular and sometimes slanting. The aperture is circular and about 
-an inch and- a half in diameter. It goes straight into the branch 
for a eouple of mehes and then turns downwards to a depth of 
6 to 8 inehes, the egg-eavity at the bottom being hollowed out and 
lined with bits of wood and bark." 

: The few nests I havo taken have been similar to the above, the 
chamber being about 4 to 5 inches deep and about 3 to 31 wide. 
There is, of course, no lining, the chips on which the eggs lie being 
merely what have fallen to, or remained in, the bottom of the hole 
"when drilled. I have taken one nest from a branch of a tree about 
35 feet from the ground, but Rattray (Jhelum), Jesse (Lucknow), 
Jones (Meerut) and Hopwood (L. Chindwin) all report nests between 
10 and 20 feet. 

The breeding season everywhere is March and April and few eggs 
are laid in other months, though I once took three fresh eggs on the 
18th August. 

Twenty-five eggs average 21-3 X 15-4 mm. .- maxima 24*2x10-0 
and 21-2x17-4 mm. ; minima 19-5x160 and 20*3x15-2 mm. 

Gill says that " both birds assist in building the nest and in 
feeding the young, and it is quite common for the same nest to be 
used for several years in succession." 
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Yungipicus nanus Vigors. 
The Pigmy Woodfeckeb. 

(1376) Yungipicus nanus semiooronatus Malherbe. 

The Dabjiung PioarY Woodpecker. 

Yungipicus haTdurickii semicvronatus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. iv, 

p. 4'J. 
Yungipicus nanus semicorondtus, ibid. vol. viii, p. 672. 

This tiny Woodpecker extends throughout the Outer Himalayas 
from Sikkim to Eastern Assam, North of the Brahmapootra. In 
the Khasia Hills the birds are also of this race though a few approach 
canicapillus, whilo in the adjoining Cachar Hills all specimens are of 
this latter race. 

The birds breed principally hetween 3,000 and 4,000 feet, but 
a good many as low as 2,000 feet and, possibly, some even lower 
than this. Coltart and J. both found this Woodpecker common at 
Margherita at 1,000 feet but never succeeded in finding a nest. 

Apparently no one has taken the nest of this Woodpecker except 
myself. In the Khasia Hills it was very common, breeding in thin 
forest or, more often, in open country, cultivation fields surrounded 
by forest, or in patches of Ehododendron, Oak or other forest 
of small extent and surrounded by grassland. Most nest-holes 
are made in horizontal or slanting branches of trees at heights from 
the ground varying from 15 to 35 feet and nearly always over 20. 
The entrance is invariably cut on the underside of the branch and 
is from 1£ to \\ inch wide ; the tunnel runs in straight for 2 inches. 
and then turns downwards for another 4 to 8 inches into a chamber 
which measures between 3 and 4 inches wide and 4 to 7 inches deep. 
The branch selected is seldom one of any size and is usually 6 inches 
or less in diameter ; sometimes a rotten branch is employed but, 
as a rule, only sound branches are drilled into. 

The breeding season is April and May, but I have taken or seen 
a good many eggs in June. 

. A full clutch numbers four or five eggs and thirty of these average 
18-6 X 14*4 mm. : maxima 20-8 X 150 and 18-8 X 152 mm. ; minima 
17-6 X 14-9 and 18-3 x 14-1 mm . 

Both sexes assist in boring out the nest-hole, in incubation and 
in feeding the young, while, in all three duties, the male bird is 
the most strenuous and hard working. 

Drilling the tunnel and chamber goes on mostl;- in the mornings 
and evenings and not for very long at a time, each bird hammering 
away for a few minutes and then beiug relieved by its mate. Making 
the nest-hole is a very long job as a rule, the birds often commencing 
in early March and not finishing until early April, nearly or quite 
a month. 

How long ineuhation lasts is very difficult to determine but I have 
known youug hirds to be in the nest on the sixteenth day after the 
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last chips of wood had. been thrown out. This would make the' 
period to be twelve or thirteen days, which is probably correct. 

They remain in the nest for nineteen to twenty -three days after 
hatching. 

(1377) Yungipicus nanus nanus Vigors. 

The Simla Pigmy Woodpbckke. 

Yungipious iiarttu/ickii mitelteUU, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 50. 
Yungipicus nanus nanus, ibid. vol. viti, p. C72. 

This little Woodpecker has heen recorded from Kuman, Garhwal 
and Nepal, and Mackinnon also found it breeding near Mussoorie. 

All that is recorded of its nests and eggs is a note by B. Thompson 
that " it lays in April and May, in holes of trees, in the dense forest 
districts of the Bhabur and the lower Kumaon valleys. The young 
birds are able to fly in Juno ; four or five in number usually to each 
old couple." 

The only eggs I know of are three taken by P. Mackinnon below 
Mussoorie with no data. 

These measure 20-0x15-7, 20-8 x 15-3 and 19-5 X 15-8 mm. 

(1379) Yungipicus nanus canicapillus (Blyth). 
The Burmese Pigmy Woodpecker. 

Yungipicus hardtvickii canicapillus, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, 

p. 51. 
Yungipicus nanus canicapillus, ibid, vol, viii, p. 672. 

The Burmese Pigmy Woodpeeker is found over the whole of 
hill Burma from the North to Tenaasorim. It is common in the 
hill tracts of Bengal North and East of the Bay of Bengal and 
in the Surrma Valley and Manipur. 

To describe the breeding habits of this bird is merely to repeat 
word for word what I have already said about the Darjiling race. 
The nesting arrangements, breeding season, number of eggs, in- 
cubation etc. are all exactly the same as for that bird. All I can 
say in addition is that I knew of one nest I watched for many days 
which was huilt over 40 feet from the ground on a great tree hanging 
over water, and that I have noticed that this little Woodpecker has 
a liking for the vicinity of water not shown by the Himalayan birds. 

I have taken its nest from the plains up to about 4,000 feet, but 
very seldon over 2,500 feet. 

(1381) Yungipicus nanus brunneiceps Stuart- Baker. 
The Nobthebn Indiah Pigmy Woodpecker, 

Yungipicus Itardwickiibrunneicepa, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nded. vol.iv.p. 53. 
Yunflipieus nanus briiHneiceps, ibid. vot. viti, p. 672. 

This Pigmy Woodpocker occurs over the whole of Northern India 
north of a lino drawn roughly from Khandesh in the West, through 
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Bellary in the centre, to tho Nallamalai Hilts in Madras. It is 
found in the foot-hills of the Kuman and Sikkim Terai, extending 
into Bihar and West and Northern Bengal. 

This is an extremely common species in Bihar, in which 
province Inglis, Coltart, Harvey and others have taken or seen 
many nests. The nest-holes are nearly all made in branches of 
Mango-trees standing in the Mango-groves so numerous in the 
vicinity of almost every village in Bihar and Bengal. The nests 
may be almost any height from the ground between 5 and 45 feet, 
but the great majority are between 8 and 20. They are not easy 
to find, though the entrance is always on the underside of the 
branch but, onee the birds are seen, they are easy to mark on to 
the nest as they are very tame confiding little birds. The entrance 
is tiny, sometimes a bare inch, and never so much as 1J. Tho 
tunnel sometimes runs for as far as 8 inches to a foot before widening 
into a chamber about 4 inches in diameter. Coltart obtained 
many nests from the back of a horse which he had trained to stand 
still as he stood in the saddle and cut out the entrance. 

Cock found nests at Seetapur in Mangos, as did Reed and Jesse 
also at Lucknow. Other nests have been taken in " Keekur "- 
trees (A. E. Jones) and Babool (Jesse J. 

As a rule the nest is cut in wood which is sound or only slightly 
decayed but, occasionally, it is drilled in quite rotten branches. 

The breeding season is February, March and early April, and very 
few eggs are laid earlier or later. 

The normal full clutch is three, sometimes only two, while I have 
seen none of four. 

Twenty eggs average 17-9 X 13-7 mm, : maxima 19-2 X 140 and 
185 X141 mm. ; minima 170x13-4 and 18-0x13-2 mm. 

In texture and gloss they are typical Woodpeckers' eggs, but in 
shape they are short, blunt ovals, as are all Yvngvptcvs eggs. 

Cock gives the following good advice : — " With rare Woodpeckers 
the egg -collector should always lift up the young, as an addled egg 
is often found with them in the nest." 



(1382) Yungipicus nanus gymnopthalmus Blyth. 
The Ceylon Pigmy Woodpecker. 

Yungipicus hardwickii gymnopthalmos. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd etl, vol. iv, 

p. S4. 
Yungipicus nanus gijmntiptkabiius, ibid. vol. viii, p. G72. 

Hume quotes Parkei ak writing : — " A nest of this Pigmy Wood- 
pecker was in a hole 10 feet from the ground in a branch 3 inches 
thick. The entrance was circular and one inch in diameter. The 
cavity was excavated down the branch for 8 inches and was 2 niches 
by 2£ wide. Two eggs were lying on the bare wood. A second 
nest contained three eggs." 
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These two nests were taken in February and July. 

Legge (' Birds of Ceylon/ vol, ii, p, 127) says that " In the 
"Western Province this Woodpecker breeds in February and March, 
nesting in holes in small branches." MacVicar found one nest 
containing three young in the Colombo District near Pore. 

The eggs are said to measure about 15-8 x 13-5 mm. (In the 
' fauna ' the measurements are misprinted 18*8 mm.) 



Blythipieus pyrrhotis. 
The Bay Woodpecker. 

(1383) Blythipieus pyrrhotis pyrrhotis (Hodgs.), 
The BjsL>-jiA±(j;i> Bay WoonrECiiER. 
BlyUdpicus pyrrhtitia pyrrhotis, Ftnina B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, iv, (>. 35. 

This fine Woodpecker is found from Nepal to Eastern Assam and 
Bengal ; throughout Burma and South to Perak in the Malay 
States. The bird from Siam and Annam has been separated by 
Robinson and Kloss. 

This is essentially a resident of very dense forest from the level 
of the plains, in which it very probably breeds, to tho summit 
of the highest hills. In Sikkim it ascends certainly to 7,000 feet, and 
.Stevens thinks still higher in the Mai Kola Valley in Nepal. 

Its favourite resorts seem to be valleys and ravines, with streams, 
large or small, running through them, and with heavily forested 
hanks, thick with undergrowth, dead trees etc. Here it drills its 
nest-hole in trees, living or dead, at heights between 3 and 10 feet 
from the ground. I have taken nests bored in quite sound wood, 
_yet with tunnels 2J inches at the entrance, widening gradually to 
2f inches, and fully 2 feet long, with a chamber at the end about 
5 by 4 inches. Other nest -holes have been made in semi-decayed 
or quite rotten stumps, the entrance much shorter and the chamber 
a good deal bigger, while one nest was in a natural hollow, the 
entrance, also a natural one, simply rounded and enlarged by the 
birds. 

Occasionally I have seen the holes drilled in tree-stumps in forest 
alongside roads. One such was beside the Gowhatty-Shillong road, 
where the bird had selected an old stump in a small spinney on the 
hanks of a little hill-stream. Driving past this I noticed the bird 
fly out, and inspection showed two eggs slightly set, which I took. 
This was on the 13th May and, on returning on the 27th of the same 
month, I found that two more had been laid in the same hole. 

The hirds return year after year to the same tree, and I have seen 
one chamher with three entrances, the newest at the bottom and 
not more than 4 iuches above the nest, the oldest at the top and 
about 18 inches alx>ve it. 
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They are late breeders for Woodpeckers, May and June being 
the months in which moat eggs are laid, though I have seen one or 
two clutches in April. 

As a rule three eggs are laid but, often, two only, while I have 
only one clutch of four in my series. 

In shape the eggs are long ovals, generally decidedly pointed 
at the smaller end, occasionally rather obtuse. 

Twenty-five eggs average 29-7x21-2 mm. : maxima 33-0x22-7 
and 20-0 X23-1 mm. ; minima 271x220 and 281x190 mm. 

The male bird does most of the incubation and, at least, bis fair 
share of the work of drilling the nest-hole. 



(1384) Blythipicus rubiginosus (Swainson). 
The Malay Bay Woodpecker. 

BlylMpUus rubiginosus, Fauna E. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. iv, p. 37. 

This Woodpecker occurs in the South of Tenasserim from Mergui 
through the Malay States. 

This bird has not yet been found breeding in Tenasserim, though 
it is resident wherever found and must do so, 

Kellow obtained two clutches of eggs from holes which were both 
drilled low down in the trunks of small trees on the outskirts of 
forest. 

Of these one was an addled egg found with two young ones on 
the 4th February, the other was a single incubated egg taken on 
the 17th of tbe same month. 

The two eggs measure 32-0x24-0 and 31-9 X22-1 mm. 

They were taken in the plains but close to hills North -East of 
Perak, 

Miglyptes tristis * Horsf, 

The Fulvous-bumped Woodpecker. 

(1385). Miglyptes tristis grammithorax Malherbe. 
The Barred Fulvous-bomfed Woodpecker. 

MigUj-ptes fframm-ithorax, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 58. 

Tenasserim is the only district in which this Woodpecker occurs 
within our limits, and from this it extends through the Malay States 
and Peninsular Siam to Sumatra and Borneo. 

There is nothing on record about the breeding of this bird but, 

* Our Fulvous -rumped Woodpecker appears to bo merely a race of the 
Javan Woodpecker, Miglyptes tristis. 
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so far as we know at present, it is restricted, to humid, evergreen 
forest. 

Major Moulton obtained two very hard-set eggs from a hole 
bored in a branch of a forest- tree on Mount Seramba, Borneo. 
The branch, about 4 inches in diameter, was a dead one but 
still fairly sound, and the entrance and tunnel combined was 
only about 3 inches long, while the chamber was about 3$ inches 
deep and 3 wide, the entrances being about I£ inch. It was taken 
in March 1913. 

One of these two eggs, now in my collection, measures 21-OX 
15'S mm. and is stained a pale creamy yellow. 



(1387) Miglyptes jugularis Elyth. 
The Black- and -Buy f Woodpecker. 

Miglyptes jugularis, Fauna B. I., Birds, '2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 60. 

The Black -and-Buff Woodpecker occurs over the whole of Central 
and South Burma from Arakan and Karenni in the North to Tenas- 
serim about as far South as Amherst. East it extonds into Siam, 
Annam, and Cochin China, 

Both Mackenzie and Hopwood found this quite a common bird 
in the heavily-forested areas in Tenasserim, but the former never 
came across a nest while the latter found one only. This was a 
small hole exit in a dead tree in thick jungle, containing one hard- 
set egg which measured 22'0xl7-2 mm,, and was taken on the 
2nd March. 

MIcropternus brachyurus Vieill. 
Tfie Rufous Woodpecker, 

Since I wrote the volume of the ' Fauna * containing the Wood* 
peckers the question of whether tbis group consists of one or more 
species and of how many races they should be 'divided into has 
been much discussed. 

After further careful consideration I seo no reason to divide 
brachyurus into two or more species. Links between each group 
are common in their intervening areas, showing that all have a 
common origin and are hut geographical variations of the same 
thing, i.e., one species with many subspecies. As regards subspecies, 
it is possible that I have not admitted a sufficient number. Micro- 
piernus brachyurus squamigularis, theMalayan race, may be admitted, 
and as Picus gularis of Jerdon is preoccupied hy Picus gularis of 
Wagler, the name Micropternus braehyunis gularis will have to be 
changed to Micropternus brachyurus jerdonii of Malherbe (see 
' Fauna,' vol. viii, p. 672). With these exceptions I retain my 
subspecies as originally proposed. 
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(13SS) Microplerrjus braehyurus Williamson!* Kloss. 
The Siam Rufous Woodpecker. 

MicropUrmis braehyurus williamaotti, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, 
p. G-2. 

Omitting the area occupied by Sundevall's aguameigularw, we 
may define the area of this form as from South of Pegu to the extreme 
South of Tenasserim and Siajn from Bangkok, or Samkok to the 
South of Peninsular Siam. If, as some systematists still think, 
williamsoni of KIoss is the same as squameigularis, the former name 
will become a synonym of the latter. 

The eggs of this Woodpecker have been taken only by Hopwood 
and Herbert, and the former's brief note, given me with eggs, 
agreos completely with the fuller account given by Herbert, exeept 
that the ants' nest from which they were taken was built on a 
bamboo. Herbert, when sending me two clutches of eggs, wrote 
as follows : — ■" I was fortunate in obtaining the nest of this most 
interesting hivd on two occasions, and I think it was most probable 
that both nests belonged to the samo pair of birds. My reasons 
for thinking this are that the second nest was taken a fortnight 
aftor the first from a place very near by and, considering that the 
Rufous Woodpecker had seldom been seen in the Bansakai gardens, 
which I was in the habit of visiting regularly, it would have been 
a curious coincidence for ono pan - to follow another in such quiek 
succession. 

" The first was discovered on a mango sapling, at a height of 
about 10 feet from the ground. The collector noticed the circular 
hole in the ants' nest when he was going his rounds, and shook the 
sapling, which frightened the bird from the nest. He probahly 
shook it rather violently, as the stom was not thickor than his wrist, 
and gave the hird a bad fright, for it deserted the nest, I visited 
the place later in the day and, as the bird had not returned, I took 
the three eggs, which I found to be in an early stage of incubation. 
" The second was in a similar ants' nest on one of the shade trees 
for the Betel-vines, at ahout the same height from the ground and 
some 200 yards away from the other sapling. In this case the bird 
was successfully snared as it left the nest, heing taken by means 
of a noose tied to the end of a fishing-rod. The snare was suspeuded 
in front of tbe entrance and then a kick on the tree accomplished 
the desired result. The bird, a male, was caught about an hour 
before sunset, and the.skin is now in the British Museum. 



* I at first considered this to be a synonym of bunnanicus Hume (proc. 
As. Soc. Berig. 1870, p. 70), but on re-examination of tho fine material in the 
British Museum I came to the conclusion that btn-manious was, on the whole, 
much nearer phceoceps, the Northern form. Nor was I able to define any 
area in which burmanictts could he considered a stable form, as over all Pegu 
the birds vary so greatly individually that it is impossible to refer them to any 
■definite race. 
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The neaVXras... ipa&e by excavating a cavity in the globular- 
shaped nest oFthcr tree- ant. These ants' nests are built round a 
fork on the stem of a sapling, and measure 10 inches to a foot in 
diameter. The material is exceedingly liard and so stands up to 
the "Work of the Woodpecker without cracking or breaking away 
too freely, and in both cases the bird made use of the fork of the 
tree for the entrance. The nests were partially occupied by the 
ants whilst the birds were sitting and remains of the ants were 
found in the stomach of the bird which was caught, while many 
heads were still attached to the tail-feathers. It will be seen 
therefore that tliis Woodpecker attacks a ' live ' ants' nest in its. 
most perfect condition, just in the same way as Sauropatis does 
with the nest of the largo black ant. 

" Tho eggs are slightly elongated ovals, fine in texture but with 
a mat surface, and m that respect unlike any other Woodpecker's 
eggs that I have seen. The shell is very hard. It is translucent, 
and not only are the contents visible, but if water is injected into- 
the empty shell the amo\int can clearly be seen. 
" Three eggs were found in each of the above nests." 
Hopwood's and Herbert's eggs, now all in my collection, are 
alike in character, and are really very extraordinary. Herbert's- 
description is excellent and applies to almost all eggs of Woodpeckers 
which are deposited in holes made in ants' nests. I say almost all 
becauso in very rare cases one comes on eggs which are not quite 
so transparent, though equally strong and thin- shelled. It cannot 
be the action of formic acid on the shells after deposition that 
causes this curious condition, for eggs laid a few minutes and others- 
i ncu bated se veral day s ha ve the sametexture. Thebirdsthem selves , 
however, live very largely on these and other ants, and their diet 
may quite possibly have some effect on the eggs they lay. Another 
curious point is this : if we placed eggs other than those of the 
Woodpecker among a similar assembly of ants, they would in very 
quick time work their way into the eggs and extract every atom 
of their contents. Yet they seem never to attack the eggs or young 
of this Woodpecker, nor, I believe, do the Woodpeckers regularly 
eat the ants belonging to the nest in which they are breeding. 
If they did it wonld not take many days, or even hours, for two- 
Woodpeckers to clear out a whole nest of its living ants, the pupte 
soon following the ants, I have fonnd ants' nests in which young 
Woodpeckers have been reared to maturity and, when they have 
finally left, the nest is still as full of ants as when the entrance 
to the nest-hole was commenced. It is true that occasionally 
the birds have been found sitting on eggs or young in deserted, 
or partially occupied, ants' nests, but such eases are exceptional 
and possibly due to a mistake on the part of the bird. It must be 
remembered that if all these curious papier-mache black nests of 
the ants were examined whenever seen prohably about two out of 
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three "would be found to be deserted by the ants, yet not one Wood- 
pecker's nest-hole in ten is to be found drilled in such nests. 

These points, though raised here, refer equally to all those Wood- 
peckers who make their nest-holes in ants' nests, and need not be 
alluded to again. I have personally seen many hundreds of the 
-ants' nests, which are, so I am told, made by Cramatogaster ants of 
various species. They look like large cellular balls of black papier- 
mache and measure anything from 8 inches to 2 feet in diameter, 
and are built in trees and bamboos at any height from the ground 
between 7 and 70 feet, but most often between 10 and 30 feet. 
The ants arc exceptionally vicious and, when taking eggs, unless 
the nests are first smoked, one gets badly bitten, tho hands often 
swelling considerably and remaining so for some days. The whole 
affair seems to be on a par with the cases we know of in which the 
Laggar Falcon, though living mainly on Doves, yet never molests 
the sumo birds when breeding ivithin a few yards of him. 

The breeding season is probably January to March, Horbert 
having taken two clutches, one in January and one in February, 
while Hopwood took one in March, 

The number of eggs laid seems to be three normally, two 
■occasionally. 

Eleven eggs average 27*1x19-5 mm.: maxima 29-8x208 and 
28*0x210 mm,; minima 25-6x19-5 and 270x18-7 mm. 



(1389) Mlcropternus brachyurus pbaloceps Blyth. 
The Northrrn Rufous Woodpecker. 

Microplemus brachyurus phaioceps, Fauno B, L, Birds, 2nd ed. vo*l, iv, 
p. 03. 

This race of Rufous Woodpecker occurs in the Himalayas from 
Nepal Eastwards to Assam and Northern and Central Burma ; 
it is the form which is found thronghout tho Shan States and 
Northern Siam, but in South Central Burma, Pegu etc. it is difficult 
to say what race occurs. Many hirds are as big as the biggest 
of the Northern race, others as small as the Southern. As I can 
define no definite area for their intermediate forms and give no 
distinguishing characters I leave them nnnamed. If they wero 
given a name it would be bwrmanicus of Hume, 

As with the other races of Rufous Woodpecker, the favourite kind 
of country for this bird to breed in is thin deciduous forest or quite 
open country, well wooded and well watered. They also frequent 
secondary growth, bamhoo-jnngle or scattered scrab and small 
tree-jungle. The ants' nests selected by the birds for breeding in are 
often most conspicuous and can be seen from far away. Practically 
all the ants' nests, a groat many, Coltart and I examined were live 
nests, but Gammie, who found four nests at about 2,000 feet in 
Sikkim, says that three of these appeared to be recently deserted. 
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It should be noticed also that while those we found in trees were 
nearly always in upright branches between 20 and 30 feet from 
the ground, Gammie's nests were at the ends of hanging branches 
within 6 to 10 feet of it. The birds make their entrance-tunnel 
about the middle of one side of the nest, this being rather under 
2 inches in diameter, the cavity being about 5 to inches in both 
diameter and height. 

The breeding season is April to June and the number of eggs 
laid nearly always three. I have one clutch stained a deep brown, 
but it is just as transparent as the clean ones. So transparent 
are the eggs that the yolk does not give a pink tinge to the whole 
egg but shows through as a yellow ball. 

Fourteen eggs average 26 , 0xl9*<> mm.: maxima 28*3x20-0 
and 25-4 X 20-2 mm. ; minima 24-9 X 18-6 mm. 



(1391) Microplercms brachyunis mesos Kloss. 
The Orissa Rufous Woodpecker. 

Microptermis brachyunis tmw, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd od, vol, iv, p. 65. 

This subspecies, which forms a link between the Southern Indian 
and the Northern and Eastern races, is restricted to Bengal, Bihar, 
Northern Orissa and Assam South of the Brahmapootra. I obtained 
numerous nests of this bird in North Cachar and the Khasia Hills, 
where it was very common both in thin deciduous forest, secondary 
growth and in the open park-like lands in tho North of the first- 
named district. _ ' 

The nests are as I have already fully described for other races. 

The breeding season commences in April and I have taken eggs 
on the 4th of that month and up to the end of June. Occasionally 
they may lay in the end of March, as I saw birds apparently feeding 
young in the nest in the first week of April in an ants' nest in 
a position impossible to approach. 

As usual with this species, three is the normal number of eggs 
in a clutch. 

Twenty-two eggs average 27-2x20-1 mm.: maxima 28-3x20-1 
and 280X210 mm, ; minima 250x20*1 and 281x18-9 mm. 



(1302) Microptermis brachyurus jenionii Malherbe. 
The Southern Rufous Woodpecker. 

Mwropternus brachyurus /pilaris, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd eel. vol. iv, p. 65, 
Microptermis bracliyurus jerdonii, ibid, vol. viii, p. 673. 

The Southern Rufous Woodpecker is found in Southern India 
Sonth of a lhie drawn from South Orissa to the North of the Bombay 
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It seems to inhabit much the same kind of country as the other 
subspecies, but the only note on its nidification is that of Davidson, 
who writes (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. vi, p. 336, 1891) : — 
" This is a common Woodpecker in Kanara. I think the birds 
continue to inhabit their old nests, as I have found them about 
a nest I have known for months and there were no signs of any 
intention to lay again. The birds make a small tunnel into one 
of the nests of the small tree-ant, and hollow out a largish chamher. 
I have always found the ants still there, and have been well stung 
on examining the nest-hole. I think the birds bi«ed in the rains, 
but in the middle of March a villager brought me three Woodpecker 
eggs which I flung on the ground." 

Later Davidson succeeded in getting eggs in February, March 
and April, and Stewart obtained them in the latter two months- 
in Travancore. 

The number of ftggs in a clutch seems to be two or throe, generally 
the former. 

Ten eggs average 28-1x201 mm.: maxima 30-2x21-8 mm.; 
minima 24-8x17-3 mm. 



Brachypternus benghalensis. 

The Golden-backed Woodpecker. 

(1394) Brachypternus benghalensis benghalensis Linn. 

The Northern Golden-backed Woodpecker. 

Bmdiypternvs benghalensis banghalensis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. 
vol. iv, p. <V7. 

This beautiftd Woodpecker is found over a very large extent 
of country stretching from the foot-hills of the Himalayas in Kuman 
on the West to Assam and M&nipur on the East : South to Khandeah 
in the Bombay Presidency, the Central Provinces and South Orissa. 
In Sind and the North- West Frontier it is replaced by diliitus, 
while Western Punjab birds are somewhat intermediate. 

If we except the driest, almost treeless areas whieh occur in parts 
of the country otherwise inhabited by this Woodpecker, and also 
the deep humid woods of other districts, there are few places where 
this Woodpecker is not a common bird. It frequents gardens, 
avenues, orchards, tho trees around and in villages and also all kinds 
of thin deciduous forest, bamboo-jungle and scrub, if the latter has 
a few trees for breeding purposes. In the Himalayas thoy ascend 
to 2,500 feet and, more rarely, up to about 3,500 feet. The birds 
seem to breed in almost any kind of tree and at almost any height 
from the ground, though they certainly prefer Mango-trees to any 
other, while, as a rule, they drill their nest-holes in trees at heights 
lietween 5 and 15 feet. On the other hand, Whymper took three eggs 
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in tbe Kuman Terai from a Bombax-tree " at a great height from 
the ground," while I myself have taken others 2 and 3 feet from it. 

The nest-holes are generally cut into big branches or into a trunk 
of a tree which is partially decayed ; the entrance is a big one for 
the size of the bird — Hume says from 2i to 3$ inches in diameter — 
but most of those I have seen have been 3 inches or more, and I 
have seen them up to 4^ inches. The tunnel may be anything 
from a few inches to 3 feet, according to the condition of the 
wood inside the tree selected but, if in sound wood, is seldom more 
than a few inches long. In the same way the cavity may vary from 
about 6 inches either way to a natural hollow of almost any size. 
I have never seen a natural entrance used hy this Woodpecker, 
but Hume says that " sometimes a natural hollow is used and only 
rounded off internally." 

In the hills the laying season seems to be well defined and restricted 
to n, peri or! from the last week in April to the last week in June. 
In the plains, however, there are two definite seasons, the first from 
the end of February to April and again, after the rains break, 
in June and July. 

All Hume's correspondents agreed in thinking three to lie the 
full number of eggs in a normal clutch. At the same time, I have 
taken or received clutches of four or five eggs from Gunjong, 
Dacca and Nadia (myself) ; Bihar (Iuglis, Coltart, Harvey) ; Lahore 
(Lindsey Smith) ; Lucknow (Jesse) ; Kuman Tevai (Wnymper) 
and so on. 

Fifty eggs average 28-1x20-9 mm.: maxima 30-6 x 19-0 and 
29-6x23-0 mm. ; minima 26-0x20-6 and 27-5x18-9 mm. 

Both sexes incubate and bojth take a share in the work of drilling 
the nest -hole. 



(1395) BrachypterDus benghalensis puncticollis Malherbe, 

The Southern Golden-backed Woodpecker. 

Brackypternus benghalensis puncticollis, Fauna E. I., Birds, 2nd etL 
vol. iv, p. 69. 

The range of tins Woodpecker is South India, and the imaginary 
line from Khandesh to South Orissa, which forms the Southern 
limit of the preceding bird, may be taken as the Northern limit 
of the present one. It frequents the same kind of country as the 
typical race and has similar breeding habits, though but little has 
been reeorded. 

Davidson found it breeding in the Satpuras in March and obtained 
eggs on the 8th of that month, while Kinloch took a pair on the 
Nelliampathy Hills on the 7th February. 

An egg taken by Davidson measures 27-4x10-3 mm. and two 
taken by Kinloch 34-7x22-0 and 33-9x21-7 mm., the latter being 
certainly unusually, if not abnormally, largo. 

vol. m. " x 
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(1396) Braehypternus benghalensls dilutus Blyth, 

The Sind Golden -backed Woodpeckeb. 

Bracli.yptcrri.it3 bctiy/iolensh f Mutus, Fauna, B. I., Birds, 2nd od. vol. iv, 
p. (i!). 

This pale form is very common m Sind and extends all along the 
TYontier of North -West India. Ticehurst considers that the Punjab 
hirds as far as Jhang and Ferozepore are of this race. To mo it 
seems that birds of tho Western \nd Central Punjab are all benghal- 
ensis or nearer beitghaknjis thene-4Utitna, and the Chonab may be 
taken as the dividing line between Nho two. 

There is nothing on record about tho nidification. Rattray 
found it breeding in 1905 at Dehra Ghazi Khan in April, and Doig 
says that in Sind it lays its eggs during April. Ticehurst (Ibis, 
1923, p. 20) writes that it frequents the vicinity of villages where 
the planting of trees has been encouraged, and along the roadside 
avennes m the vicinity of every town and big village " its works 
of carpentry is in evidence on all sides. But, perhaps, what is even 
more to its liking is really old, gnarled tamarisk- jungle, which trees 
in some places along the Indus attain a very large size and generally 
have plenty of decayed branches." 

(1397) Braehypternus benghalensis ceylonus (Cuv.). 

The Ceylon Gold en- backed Woodpecker. 

Bmcln/pteriMts bvHfihaleneis ceylonw), Fauna B. L, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, 
p. TO 

This Woodpecker, which is confined to Ceylon, is further restricted 
in its typical form to the dry Northern regions of tho island. Central 
Ceylon and the wetter regions have hirds, some individuals of 
which are nearer ceylon-us with the goldon back and others nearer 
&itkronotvs with the red back. 

Phillips found those Woodpeckers breeding around the Tea- 
gardens in Anasigalla, taking a clutch of three slightly incubated 
■eggs from a hole cut in a tree in some boundary jungle next the tea. 
A second single frosh ogg was taken from a nest-hole cut in a Cocoa- 
mit-palm, on the 30th March. 

These eggs measure 27-3x19-0, 26-2x19-6, 26-4x19-0 and 
26-3 X 19-2 min. 

(1398) Braehypternus benghalensls erithronotus ( VieilL). 
The Ceylon Red-backed Woodpeckeb. 

BracJtypternux benghalensis erilJtronotus, Fauna B. I., Birds, iinded. vol. iv, 
P. 71. 

This Coylon Woodpecker takes the place of the preceding bird 
in tho Southern and wetter districts of the island. 
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It haunts forests more than the Northern form and seems to prefer 
"thin strips of those between patches of cultivation and around Tea- 
-and Rubber -estates. Jenkins first took its nest in a rice- clearing 
in forest near a Tea-garden, and later Stewart obtained two clutches 
•of eggs from similar positions. Phillips found the bird common 
about the Mousakande Estate and took two clutches of eggs, one 
from a hole hored in a Grevillea tree-growing among the tea and one 
From a tree in a narrow strip of jungle next the tea. 

There are two well-defined breeding seasons, the first in March 
and April and the second in August and September, 

Two or three eggs are laid and, in some cases, the texture of those 
is not quite so hard and glossy as it is in most Woodpeckers' eggs, 
though they never approach the texture of the eggs of Microp- 
■ternus. 

Thirteen eggs, all I have seen, average 29-0x21-3 mm. : maxima 
T32-0 x 22-3 and 30-2 x 230 mm . ; minima 26-3 x 190 nuu. 



Dinopium * Javanense. 

The Golden-backed Three-toed Woodpecker. 

(1390) Dinopium javanense intermedium (Blyth). 
The Burmese Gold en -backed Three-toed Woodpecker. 

Dht&picits javQnentiis intermedia* Fauna E. I., Birdfc, 2m\ ed. vol. iv, p. 72. 

This Woodpecker extends from Assam South of tho Brahma- 
pootra and Manipur, where it is very rare, to the whole of Burma 
North of, roughly speaking, 10 ? and East to Yunnan, Siam and 
■Cochin China. 

It is a bird of open country, so long as this is sufficiently wooded. 
"They enter gardens freely and are common hi thin scruh- and tree- 
jungle round villages, while they also frequent deciduous forest but 
never, I believe, really humid, evergreen forest. In Cachar it kept 
■entirely to secondary growth, bamboo-jungle and clearances for 
cultivation. 

Herbert found it breeding in Siam on the 14th June and notes : — 
'" The nest was in a living tree on the hank of the river at Ban- 
Khang, at only 3 feet from the ground and in such a position that 
it could he clearly seen from a launch when passing. The male was 
caught on the nest at three in the afternoon. The nest contained 
■3 eggs." 

Oates took a clutch, also of three eggs, from a hole which " appeared 
to have been a natural cavity, the entrance made large and circular."' 

* In vol. viii, p. 673, it is explained how Dirwpicus was used throughout 
vol. iv of the ' Fauna ' by a printer's error, duo, J fear, to my exf remely difficult 
"handwriting. 

X2 
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Bingham, who says this is the most common Woodpecker in 
Tenasserim, obtained one nest 4 feet from the ground in a hole in a 
tree in some burnt Eng {Dipteroearpus) jungle. This, like the rest, 
contained three eggs on the 22nd March. 

Finally Macdonald took from a hole in a tree in Tenasserim yet 
another clutch of three in early March. 

From the above -we gather that although the normal breeding 
season is March and April, some birds lay in June, while three eggs 
seem to form the full clutch. 

In shape the eggs are rather longer than usual and sometimes 
well pointed. 

Twelve eggs average 29-0x19*1 mm.; maxima 30-1 X 17-8 and 
29-1x20-3 mm. ; minima 26-6x19-9 and 301x17-8 mm. 

(1400) Dlnopium javanense rubropygialis (Blyth). 
The Malabar Golden-backed Three-toed Woodpecker. 

Dinopicws javanenms rubropy^ialis, Fauna E. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, 
p. 73. 

This, the Southern Indian representative of Din-opium, occurs in 
the South-West of India from Kanaia to Travaneore in the extreme 
South. It is found on the hills of Mysore and Western Madras 
and has been obtained further East in Madras. 

Bourdillon and Stewart are the only collectors who have taken 
the eggs of this Woodpecker and their notes, sent me with a series 
of eggs, may be summed up as follows :— " Very common on the 
liills and plains at all elevations, but especially so between 2,000 and 
3,000 feet, where its shrill melancholy cry can often be heard. 
It makes its nest in almost any kind of tree, but prefers Mangos, 
and at any height from the ground, occasionally as high as 30 feet, 
sometimes as low as 2 or 3, but generally between 5 and 15 feet. 
The full clutch of eggs is two or three, one as often as the other, 
and the breeding season is from early February to early April," 

I have eggs in the series given me dating from 2nd February to 
9th April. 

Fifteen eggs average 29-4x20-4 mm. : maxima 31*0x23-0 mm. ; 
minima 27*3x18*0 mm. 



(1401) Dlnopium shorn (Vigors). 

The Himalayan .Golden-backed Three-toed Woodpecker. 

Dinopieus shorn, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 74. 

This Woodpecker ranges from Kaladoongi in the Doon to Assam, 
North-West Burma to Arakan and Pegu, Nowhere common, it 
is most often mot with from the level of the plains up to 2,000 feet, 
and still more rarely up to 4,000 feet. 
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There is very little recorded about the habits of this bird arid I 
have personally seen vory little of it. Those I have seen have been 
either in rather thin deciduous forest or in park country, the trees 
nowhere close enough together to entitle it to he called forest. 

One clutch of tlnee eggs was brought to me witb a female bird 
said to have been caught in the nest-hole. This had been drilled 
in the trunk of an Oak-tree standing in grass-land, about 4 feet 
from the ground, at an elevation of abont 2,500 feet. Later I 
took a pair of eggs myself at Nangkrem in the Khasia Hills 
at an elevation of 0,000 feet, it being the only time I have seen 
"the bird over 4,000 feet. This nest-hole, also, was made in a stunted 
Oak in grass-land at about 5 feet from the ground. The entrance and 
tunnel were about 6 inches long and die chamber about 5 by 5 inches. 
The male was caught on the nest. Finally Mackenzie obtained 
two other eggs from a tree on the Pasok Plateau, Soutb Burma. 

The bird is probably an early breeder, all three nests having been 
taken in the first half of April, 

One nest contained three eggs, the others two each. The eggs of 
two clutebes are very long ovals, of one (that taken by Mackenzie) 
short ovals. 

Eight eggs average 29-9x20-8 mm.: maxima 32-1x21-6 and 
32-0X22-4 mm. ; minimal 26-7x20-7 and 31-3x18-9 mm. 



(1403) Chrysoeolaptes festivus (Bodd.). 
The Black-backed Woodpecker. 

Ghry&ocolaplw festivus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2 tut ed. vol, iv, p. 77. 

There is nothing to add to the distribntion of this bird as given 
in the ' Fauna,' "Ceylon ; Travaucore and Malabar, Bombay 
Presidency, Central India, North to Dehra Dun, the United Pro- 
vinces, Chota Nagpore in Bengal and Bihar." There are specimens 
in the British Museum labelled " Sikkim " and "Assam," undoubt- 
edly by mistake. 

Davidson took eggs of this bird in Kanara from holes in trees 
in forest, nearly always a single egg, Howard Campbell took 
a single egg " from a nest-hole in a tree growing in a sholu of mixed 
forest " in the Nilgiris, while Stewart took yet another single egg 
from a " tree in forest." 

In Ceylon, however, Wait says that " they lay one to three eggs. 
The nest-holes are bored in large trees in jungle clearings and 
ronnd villages ; generally very high up. The same tree is used 
year after year, a fresh entrance being cut out each year. Oue egg 
measures 1-25 X -88 inch "(=31-7x22-4 mm.). He gives the breeding 
season for Ceylon as " March and again in August," but in India 
it appears to be December to early March. 

Five eggs, all singletons, average 31*2x24-1 mm. : maxima 
32- 1 X 25-9 mm . : minima 29-9 X 24*2 and 31 -7 x 22-4 mm. 
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Chrysocolaptes guttacristatus. 

The Larger Golden-backed Woodpecker. 

(1404) Chrysocolaptes guttacristatus guttacristatus Tickell, 
The Bengal Larger Golden-backed Woodpecker. 

C'firifgocokt-ptee fjitftacrifttatus yiittacristaius, Fauiift B. I„ Birds, 2nd ed.„ 
\*<tl. iv, p. 78. 

This handsome Woodpecker is found throughout Bengal, Bihar 
and Assam. In Burma it occurs as far South as Rangoon and 
extends East into Siam, South to Bangkok. 

This bird may he found from the plains up to about 5,000 feet 
iu the hills South of the Brahmapootra, "while it frequents practically 
every kind of country, from gardens, parks and the vicinity of 
towi\s and villages in Bengal to tho densest, most humid and 
impenetrable forests of Assam. At the same time its preference 
is for open country — gardens, orchards and cultivated areas. In the 
plains its favourite tree is undoubtedly the Mango, but I have seen 
nesting-holes in Cocoanut -trees and many others ; in the hills 
any tree seems to suffice. It generally selects such as are fairly 
sound on the outside but more or less rotten inside ; in these, 
either in branch or trunk, it cuts an entrance, large for the size 
of the bird and often over 3 inches in diametor. The chamber, 
usually eut out of rotten wood, is also large, varying from 5 XSinches 
to 7x7, the height more often exceeding the width by a couple 
of inches. The distance from entrance to ehamber is, in my own 
experience, sometimes only an inch or two and, sometimes, 2 to 
3 feet. Occasionally the birds merely cut an entrance into- 
some natural hollow, which may be of any size. Most nests are, 
I think, cut out at heights between 5 and 15 feet, but I have notes- 
of entrances to nest-holes just above the ground and of one fully 
40 feet above it. 

The breeding season everywhere is March, April and May, a few 
birds laying in early June. 

The normal clutch is four or five, while I have seen six eggs or 
young in a nest and have also found two eggs incubated. 

Forty eggs average 30-0x22-1 mm.: maxima 33-1x23-3 and. 
31-6x240 mm. ; miuima 26-4x230 and 270x200 mm. 

The coek bird doed far more ineubation than the female, and time 
and again I have cangbt him on the nest and jnly occasionally 
the female. So too,. I think, he does more of the hard work of 
drilling the nest-hole, as I have noticed him drilling the entrance- 
more often thar the female and working at it for longer at a time. 
On the contrary, inside the tree the female appears to do more- 
work in preparing the chamber. 

The birds return to the same tree year after year. In North Cachar 
a pair of birds, presumably the same, bred in a ravine near my house 
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for seven years in succession. For three continuous years they laid 
in a chamber in one tree, cutting fresh entrances each time ; then for 
one year they built in a dead, very rotten stnmp standing close by. 
This fell down in a storm, and then for three more years they kept 
to ft tree about 50 yards lower down the ravine. In this last year 
some vermin, a civet-eat I think, caught the cock-bird on the nest, 
ate both bird and eggs, and the hen, of course, cleared off. I do 
■not know how many eggs were laid, but each year when the yonng 
first left the nest there seemed to be five with the parent birds, 
these being rapidly reduced to three or two before a couple of 
months had passed. The period of incubation is fourteen to fifteen 
days and the fledgling twenty-four to twenty-six days. 



(1405) Chrysooolaptes guttacristatus suitaneus (Hodgs.). 

The Himalayan Larger Golden- backed Woodpecker. 

Chryaocolaplcs tjititacristatus euUaaeus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, 
p. 80. 

This raco of ihe Golden-backed Woodpecker is resident in the 
Himalayan Terai from Kuman to Sikkim between the foot-hills 
and 5,000 foot. In Sikkim it does not seem to ascend over 3,000, 
and Stevens says it is not common over 2,000 feet. 

It frequents the same varied description of country as the pre- 
ceding form, though I have very little information as to its breeding, 
Stevens says it does not breed over 2,000 feet in Sikkim, but in 
Nairn Tal Whymper took two clutches of eggs, one from a nest-hole 
" high up in a Bombax-tree, another low down in a newly cut 
hole in a ' bang '-tree, both at about 4,000 feet elevation, the 
first containing three eggs, the second only two." 

The five eggs taken by Whymper are all I have been able to 
measure. They average 32-1x22-0 mm. and in shape are long, 
pointed ovals. 

(1406) Chrysocolaptes guttacristatus delesserti (Malh.). 
The Southern Laeger Golden-backed Woodpeckeb. 

Chrysocolaptes yuUavristatus delesserti, Faurui B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, 
p. 80. 

This Woodpecker has a curious distribution. It is found practi- 
cally all over Southern India South of Bombay City and Oriasa. 
In Burma it occurs throughout Peninsular Tenasserim and Siam. 
These latter hirds have been separated by Hesse under the name 
jnalayanicus and hy Kloss as chersonesus, but I have been unable 
to find any constant differences. 

Davison and Darling gave Hume notes on this Woodpecker 
whieh he summarizes as follows :— " The Southern Golden-backed 
Woodpecker breeds in the Nilghiris at elevations of from 5,500 
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to 7,000 foot. It lays in December, January find February in large 
holes, which it excavates for itself in trunks of trees at all heights 
from 6 to 60 feet above the ground, 

" The bird lives all the year round in these holes, and -when not 
disturbed lays year after year in the same hole. 

" The nest-hole is about 3 inchos in diameter at the entrance, 
runs in horizontally for a few inches, and then turns straight down 
for another few inches, and then widens out into a chamber some 
6 inches in diameter. 

" Neither of these gentlemen has ever found more than one egg 
in any nest." 

Howard Campbell also found one egg only in a nost near Ooty 
on the 2nd March, but this was fresh and more might have been laid. 

In Burma, near Tharrawaddy, Hopwood found two eggs in a hole 
12 feet up in a dead tree on the 30th May. 

It would appear from the above notes that the breeding season 
in South India is December to March and in Burma May. It would, 
however, be unsafe to assert that one egg is the maximum laid. 

The only three eggs I bave measured are 26-8 X 19-8 (Ooty), 
28-7 x 21-1 and 29-2x20-.'> mm. (Tharrawaddy). 

(1407) Chrysocolaptes guttacrlstatus Strickland! (Lay aid). 
TiiE Cbylon Cbimson-backed Woodpecker. 

Chrysocolaptes gttit<tcristatus strichjandi, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd eil. 
vol. iv, p. 81. 

This Woodpecker is confined to Ceylon. 

Wait writes of the nidification of this bird : — " It would appear 
to have mueh the same habits as C. Jestivus, The first brood is 
hatched early in the year and I have once found an addled egg 
with two young ones m September, Oftener only one egg is laid," 

Against this it must- be noted that Jenkins took three eggs 
J< from a hole in a tree in a clearing in forest, about ten feet from 
the ground, on the 18th February" ; while Phillips obtained another 
three on the 18th April " from a hole in a tree in the jmigle." 



Hemicircus canente. 

The Heart- spotted Woodpecker. 
i 
(1400) Hemicircus canente canente (Less,), 

The Burmese Heart-spotted Woodpecker . 

Hemicircus canente oanenW, Fauna B. I., BMs, 2nd ed. vol. iv. p. 84. 

This Woodpecker is found over the whole of Burma both in the 
plains and bills up to about 3,000 feet ; it extends into the Northern 
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"half of the Malay States, East to Siam and Cochin China and North - 
Woat to Assam South of the Brahmapootra. 

In Burma Davison, Bingham and Darling found it breeding in 
thin scrub and small tree-jungle and in open forest. The nest- 
holes were bored in dead, stumps of trees, one in a branch of a 
huge tree in a jungle -clearing about 40 feet from the ground, the 
others 10 feet and 6 feet high in the dead trunks. Davison gives 
the size of the entrance-hole to the nest found by him as 1 inch wide 
by 1J high, but Bingham and Darling both describe it as circular 
and a little over an inch in diameter. The entrance found by 
Darling went into the tree " 4 inches, then downwards 6£, and 
terminating in a chamber about 5 inches in diameter," 

Inglis toot one clutch of eggs in Cachar from a hole only 9 feet 
up in the trunk of a solitary tree in a Tea-garden, but the only two 
nests taken by myself in that district were in small branches of 
live trees about 35 and 30 feet from the ground. 

In Burma the breeding season is from December to March and 
again in July, but in Assam February to April only, though this 
time may be greatly extended when more is known about its breeding. 

Three eggs form the full complement, sometimes two only. 

Fifteen eggs average 23-8 x 17-8 mm.: maxima 25-1x18-0 and 
.24-2 X 18-2 mm. ; minima 22-3 X 17-5 mm. 

In 1931 one of my correspondents obtained three eggs from a 
nest-holo 30 feet from the ground on the 2nd April, Passing the 
same tree on the 18th he was surprised bo see one of the birds leave 
the hole by the large entrance he had had to cut out, and inspection 
showed that there wore three more eggs. No now nest-hole entrance 
had been made. I think it is unusual for any Woodpecker to return 
to its home after it has been robbed, though I have known of a few 
other instances in which it has done so. 



(1410) Hemicircus canente cordatus Jerdon. 
The Malabar Heart-spotted Woodpecker. 

Hcmicirctts eancnte cordatus, Fauna B. I,, Birds, 2nd cd. vol. iv, p. 85. 

Hue little Woodpecker is found only on the West coast of India 
from Kanara South to the whole of Travancore. 

It is, apparently, a forest bird, though not keeping very elosely 
to dense forest. It occurs from the plains up to about 4,000 feet. 

There is nothing on record about its nidification except that 
Bourdillon found it breeding in South Travaneore in February, 

I have two clutches of eggs taken by Stewart in that province 
from holes made in dead branches of high trees at great heights 
from the ground. Each clutch consists of three eggs, and they 
were taken on the 8th January and tho 3rd May ; the latter Stewart 
thought was prohahly an unusual date. 

Eight eggs average 23*5x18-0 mm.: maxima 24'4xl7*5 and 
23-3x20-0 mm, ; minima 23-0x17-5 mm. 
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Mulleripicus pulverulentus (Temm.). 

The Great Slaty Woodpecker. 

(1411) Mulleripicus pulverulentus harterti Hesse. 
The Indian Great Slaty Woodpecker. 

Mwlteripieua jitdverulGnt-us harterti, Famift B. I.., Birds, 2nd Ofl. vol. iv. 
p. 86. 

This, the grandest of all our Oriental Woodpeekers, occurs through- 
out the Terai from Kuman to Eastern Assam and Manipur, spreading 
thenco through practically the whole of Burma to the extreme 
South of the Malay States. East it is found in Siam, Annum and. 
Cochin China. 

The Great Slaty Woodpecker is a bird frequenting, in preference, 
open park-liko country but sometimes breeding in very dense humid 
forest. I have also found it nesting in gigantic solitary Bombax- 
treos standing towering over dwarf scruh or low secondary growth 
and, again, I have known it to breed in dead treos in cultivation 
clearings in the middle of forest. It occurs in the low hills and in 
the plains. Barely it ascends to about 4,000 feet when there are 
open grass- lands andscattered trees, but it is most numerous between 
2,000 and 3,000 feet. Wherever it may bo its raucous voice and. 
the extraordinarily loud reverberations of its tapping soon draw 
attention to its presence. 

In North Cachar its favourite breeding place is in one of the huge 
swellings so often seen in lofty branches of Boinbax malabartca. 
These diseased swellings soon rot inside, though retaining the hard 
outer shell, and the birds, drilling through this for some 2 to 3 inches, 
then excavate a chamber which may bo 10 to 20 inches in diameter. 
The entrance is roughly 4 to 5 inches across. These diseased 
branches are' often at enormous heights and are quite unattainable 
unless one has days to devote to building bamboo-spike ladders 
up the great hranchless trunks. The first I ever found must have 
been fully 70 feet from the ground and took two days to negotiate. 
When situated in dead trees in clearings they are sometimes placed 
between 20 and 30 feet up and are got at rather more easily, provided 
the tree is not too rotten to render climbing unsafe. I should think, 
however, that of the fifteen or twenty nest-holes I have seen, not 
more than five or six Were approachable and, of these, only two held 
eggs. On ono occasion I was surprised to find a nest-hole bored 
into a natural hollow, not 3 feet from the ground, in an enormous 
dead tree in heavy forest. 

Bingham also found a nest -hole in Tenasserim cut in a very large 
kanyin-tree (Dipterocarpus alatus) vrhieh had blown down and, falling, 
across the Winsaw stream, made a convenient bridge. The Wood- 
peckers had bored a hole in the side of this natural bridge, which 
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on the 5th April contained two fresh eggs. In April 1000 Mac- 
donald found, four slightly set eggs in a hole in a dead tree 20 feet 
from the ground near Pakkokku, and on the 26th of April Hopwood 
found two young and two addled eggs in a dead tree in the "Upper 
Chmdwin. 

The breeding season is March to May, and I think few eggs are- 
laid after the first half of April, though I oneo found three fresh 
oggs on the 14th Jnne. 

The biids lay three or four eggs, one a-s often as the other, typical. 
Woodpeckers' eggs hut of immense size. 

Fourteen eggs average 3tf-I X 29-4 mm. ; maxima 43-2 X 30 5 mm. ;. 
minima 32-0x28-0 and 34-1 X27-4 mm. 

I have never succeeded in catching a bird on the eggs, but shot 
a male as he left the hole, so the male certainly takes his share 
of incubation, and I have seen both birds of a pair engaged in 
hammering out the entrance to a nest-hole. 

This Woodpecker returns year after year to the same nesting 
place. When this is a chamber cut out of one of the diseased 
oxcrescences in a Bombax the same entrance and chatuher are used 
again but, when in a rotten tree, fresh entrances are cut every year, 
and Hopwood found no less than seven entrances to the uestiug- 
chamher from which he obtained eggs in the Lower Ch hid win . 



Macropieus javensis (Horsf.), 
The Great Black Woodpecker. 

(1413) Macropieus javensis erawiurdi 1 * (Griffith). 

The Burmese Great Black Wooopeckek, 

Thripotiax javanensix Jeddeni, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 39. 
Macr&picus crawf-urdi cntwfwdi, ibid. vol. viii, p. 074, 

The Great Black Woodpecker is found in Burma from tho Chin,. 
Kachin and Shan hills to the North of Tenasserim, both in the 
plains adjacent to the ranges and in the hills up to some 4,000 feet 
or. perhaps, a little over. 

Like the Slaty Woodpeckers, they frequent both quite open, well- 
wooded country and dense forest, while for breeding purposes 
it seems to be particularly fond of large dead trees standing in 
cultivation clearings in forest. 

Mr. P. Grant was apparently the first collector to find the oggs 
of this bird, sending me a clutch of three taken on the 23rd May, 
1904, taken ' ' from a ehamber exeavated in ft small tree standing 
in a cultivation clearing in heavy forest." 



* Under the rules of Zoological nomenclature, as pointed out by Ticehuret 
( J. E. N. H. S. vol. xxxvi, p. 933, 1033), jnvanensts of Ljungh does not 
invalidate javenni*s of HoiWield. 
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Cook describes the taking of the eggs (Jo urn. Bomb. Nat. Hist. 
Soc. vol. xxi, pp. 1081 & 1080, 1A12) :— " Today (February 6th) 
I havo obtained the eggs of this species from a tree close to my 
present camp, about 15 miles East of Thayetmyo. 

" The Letpiian-tree in which the hole was made, was about 
two feet in circumference, the hole was situated about 14 feet from 
the base, and lying at the foot of the tree was a small heap of soft 
wood-chips of the Woodpecker's excavating. Had it not been for 
the thorny spikes with which the stem was covered, the tree 
presented no difficulties in climbing. These spikes, however, 
we knocked off with a stick and I swarmed up the tree, but was 
disappointed to find I could not reach the bottom of the hole, as 
tho entrance was too small to allow more than half of the forearm 
to pass through. The attendant could do no better. 

" Today I sent one of my servants, a small boy, whose arm 
would be likely to pass through the hole to feel in the nest for eggs. 
Alas, quite contrary to my orders, not only did he feel for the eggs, 
but he took the two and brought them back to me. Had I known 
there were eggs, I would have had them taken in my presenee, 
and, at the same time, shot the parent bird. 

" Apparently the nest -hole was one foot deep and, so far as 
I could feel, almost the whole of the small tree had been hollowed 
out, and only a thin surrounding wall, ahout 2 inches thick, heing left, 

" The incubation of the eggs had well set in and in another 
five days would have been impossible to hlow." 

On p, 1086 is the following further note by Cook : — 

" On the 18th of the same month, I noticed another bird of the 
same species excavating the nest-hole. I watched the nest. and 
on March 1st took from it two fresh eggs. 

" Thri'ponax feddeni seems to be an early breeder and somewhat 
irregular, as just about the same date as I found the bird excavating 
its nest-hole my men found another nest of almost fully fledged 
young, the date being about February 17th." 

Judging from the above the breeding season would appear to be 
January to March and very rarely in May, while the number of 
eggs laid is two or three. 

Seven eggs avorage 33-3x23-8 mm.: maxima 35-0x22-8 and 
-33-4x25-0 mm. ; minima 33-0 x 25-0 and 350x22-8. 

(1412) Maeropieus javensis leucogaster (Valene.). 
The MalaT Great Black Woodfeckef. 

Thriponax javanensis javane.nrsis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd <jtl. vol. iv, p. 88. 
Maeropieus crawjurdi Itwcogastei; ibid, vol. viit, p. 074. 

This hird enters our limits in Tenasserim and is thence found over 
the whole Malay Peninsula to Java, Borneo and Sumatra, It is 
also found in Peninsular Siam. 

It has not yet been recorded as breeding within our limits, but 
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will certainly be so sooner or later. In Borneo Major J, C. Mdulton 
took " one egg from a nest-hole in the trunk of a tree standing 
in forest." The egg measures 30-8x26-4 mm. and was taken 
on the 4th February. 

I have two eggs said to be of this bird taken on the 3rd February 
near Mergui from a nest-hole " made in a tree standing in dense 
forest at about 25 feet from the ground." 

These two eggs measure 35-0x23-4 and 35-6x23-5 mm. The 
man who collected these for mo knew his birds welt, and they 
are too largo to be those of any other Woodpecker breeding 
near Mergui. 

(1414) Macroplcus javensls hodgsonii (Jei-don). 
The Malabar Great Black Woodpecker. 

Thriponax jaixmensis hodgsonii. Fauna B, J., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 90. 
JlfavropionG crfiwjurdi* ]t&d$&otiii, ilr>id, vol. viii, j>* 671* 

The Southern race of this grand "Woodpecker occurs on the South- 
western coast of India from Travancore about as far North as 
Belgaum. 

This bird seems to be entirely one of heavy forests. Bourdillon 
says it is found from 500 to 3.000 feet and that in " the Cardamom 
hills, where the forests are only thinned and the undergrowth 
removed to make room for the cardamoniSj they aro fairly common," 

Davidson never succeeded in taking eggs, but writes (Joum. 
Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. vi, p. 335, 1891) : — " I saw a pair close 
to an enormous dead and rotten tree at Katgul, in February. 
The tree contained several old nest -holes, and one of the birds 
entered and left one of these. The tree was so rotten that no one 
could possibly climb it ; I, however, visited it again in the early 
morning and again in the evening, and on hoth occasions fired a 
shot at it." 

Kinloeh managed to obtain two eggs in the Nelliampathy Hills 
on the 17th January, In a letter he writes : — " It was an awful 
business getting these eggs. The hole was bored in an enormous 
dead tree at about 30 feet from the ground, but the tree was so 
shaky that no one could climb it by the usual means of a ladder 
of pegs. Eventually wo did get up to it by making a hamboo 
ladder, so strong that it hardly had to lean against the tree, and while 
the climber went up other men held a long rope twisted round 
another tree and tied to the top of the ladder. This was lowered 
to the nest, and the man thrust his arm through one of the many 
entrances and was at once able to grab the two eggs which I am 
sending you." 

The two eggs measure 35-2 x 23-2 and 35-0 X 23-5 mm. 

Davidson says that he has never seen moro than one young one 
with the parent birds so, presumably, one egg only often constitutes 
the full clutch. 
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(1415) Macropious hodgei (BIyth). 
The Andaman Black Woodpecker. 

Thripoaax iwdgei, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p, 91, 
Macropicus hodgei, ibid. vol. viii, p. 874. 

This smaller species of Black Woodpecker is found in tho 
Andamans only, 

Wickham and Osmaston seem to bo the only collectors who 
have taken the nests and eggs of this bird, A summary of their 
notes is as follows : — Thoy breed in forest, generally selecting such 
as is rather open. The nest-holes are most often drilled in the 
trunk or in one of the larger branches of lofty trees at great heights 
from the ground, 30 feet boing the usual height and 40 feet not 
uncommon. On the other hand, Osrnaston took one only 20 feet . 
up and Wickham one at 10 feet. 

The birds breed in February and March, though some must lay 
a good deal earlier than this, as Wickham found young birds in one 
nest-hole on February the 15th, 

Two or three eggs only are laid. Twelve average 33-4x23-3 mm. : 
maxima 36-6x34-5 mm. ; minima 32-i X22-3 and 33-0x22-0 mm. 



Subfamily PICUMNINiE 

(PrCULETS). 

Vivia innominata. 

The SrECKLED Piculet. 

(1416) Vivia innominata innominata* (Burton). 
The Himalayan Specxled Piculet. 

Picumims innominalus in-nomiiiatus, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol, iv, 

p. 92. 
Vivia innonrinaia innominata, ibid. vol. vii, p. 320. 

This quaint little Piculet is found in the Outer Himalayas from 
Kuman and Dharmsala to Eastern Assam, both North and South 
of the Brahmapootra River. The Manipur birds should also be 
included in this race. 

Over tho whole of their range this bird occurs from the foot-hills 
and adjacent plains up to some 4,000 feet, here and there ascending 

* TieelniTst (Bull, B. O. C. vol. liv, p. 20, 1333) separates tho Western 
Himalayan birds under the name of simlaeiisis on the grounds of their greater 
size ; twenty-one Eastern birds, wing 54 to 59 mm ; Western birds, 59 mm. 
upwards. I have had Cachar binds with wings 00 mm., and cannot separate 
Eastern ami Western forms. 
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a good deal higher. Stoliczka has recorded it at 9,000 feet, in the 
Western Himalayas, while it breeds about Naini Tal at 5,000 to 
6,000 feet, but in Sikkim is rare over 4,000 feet, though Gammie 
found eggs at 5,000, while in Assam it is most common between 
1,000 and 3,000 feet. 

The favourite resort everywhere seems to be secondary growth 
and mixed bamboo- and scrnb-jungle with a mixture of small 
trees. In the West it occurs also in dense and light forest and in 
the East very often in jungle of small clump bamboo with bush 
and grass undergrowth. 

In the Western Himalayas moat birds drill their nest-holes in 
branches or trunks of small trees and saplings at heights between 
3 and 15 feet from the ground, hut in the Eastern Himalayas 
the great majority make uso of bamboos for breeding purposes. 
The hamboos may be either dead or living but, if the latter, the 
birds generally select one which has a fault or diseased portion 
in which they can cut out the entrance-hole. Again, they nearly 
always choose a bamboo in which they can drill the entrance just 
below one node, so that the eggs can be deposited deep down on 
the node below at some distance from the entrance. They prefer 
clump bamboos to the single species, but I have seen occasional 
nests in tho latter. 

The entrance is very tiny, not more than an inch in diamotcr, 
and small hamboos are always chosen, so that the chamber is between 
2 and 3 inches in diameter, the eggs of course being deposited on 
the riaro wood or in the chips which have fallen inside from the 
drilling. 

Tho breeding season is April and May. Gammie took two clutches 
in Sikkim in the former month, while Whymper and Marshall 
took clutches on the 6th and 20th of that month respectively. In 
Eastern Assam and Cachar I have taken eggs from the 14th March 
Tip to 26th July, bnt I think June and July eggs are second broods. 

The normal clutch of eggs is three or four, but two only are often 
incubated. They are typical little Woodpeckers' eggs, pure white, 
exceptionally hard and strong and very glossy. In shape they are 
either spheroidal or very short, blunt ovals. 

Thirty eggs average 14*8xl2'0 mm.: maxima 160x12-7 and 
151x131 mm. ; minima 13-3 X 12-2 and 14-3 X 10-9 mm. 

Both sexes perform incubation and both take a share in the 
■drilling of the nest-hole. 

The courtship display seems similar to that of the larger Wood- 
peckers, the male bird scuttling backwards and forwards on the 
bamhoo while going through tho samo contortions as do the big 
hirds, accompanied by continued squeaks, very like those of a 
Shrew, uttered hy the female as well as the malo. 

I think incubation takes eleven days and the fledgling period 
only fourteen days. 
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Sasia ochraoea. 

The Rufous Picitlet, 

(1419) Sasia oohracea oohracea Hodgs. 
The Indian Rufous Piculet. 

Sasia ockracea ocftracea t Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. -vol. iv, p, 95, 

The typical form of Rufous Piculet extends as far West as 
Mussoorie, where it was obtained by Mackinnon, while on the East 
it is found in the Himalayas to Eastern Assam, North of the 
Brahmapootra and in the Northern Chindwin, Kauri Kachin and 
Shan States. South of the Brahmapootra in Assam it is replaced 
by S. o. querulivox, 

I think the Rufous Piculet keeps far more exclusively to bamboo- 
junglo than doos the Speckled Pieulet, but I have also found it m 
mixed scrub- and bamboo-} ungle, in secondary growth and in email 
thin tree-jungle, intermixed with bamboos. In such cover it is 
found in the breeding season from the foot-hills up to some 5000 feet, 
while Stevens found it still plentiful at 6,000 feet round Gopaldhara 
in Sikkim. In Eastern Assam we found it common between the 
foot-hills and 3,000 feet. 

Coltart and I took a few clutches of eggs at Margherita, all deposited 
in dead bamboos growing in mixed scrub- and bamboo -jungle. 
The threo nest-holea we saw had been cut in decayed parte of the 
bamboo, tiny circular holes baroly an inch in diameter, the hollow 
bamboos being internally 3 inches or under inside. The eggs 
rested on an inch or two of dead bamboo powder and chips from 
the drilling, and each clutch consisted of three eggs. 

They seem to be much later breeders than Vivid or than the more 
Eastern race of Sasia, for eggs hitherto taken have all been found 
between the 25th May and 2nd July. 

The eggs are indistinguishable from those of Vtvia. 

Twelve eggs average I5*£)X 12 7 mm. : maxima rTOx^O and 
16'0X 13-0 mm. ; minima 14r9x 12*6 and 150X 12'4 mm. 

(1420) Sasia oehracea querulivox Stnart Baker, 
The Cachar Rufous Piculet. 

Sasia ochracea querulivox, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, iv, p. 90. 

This Kttlo Picule,t extends from Cachar, Sylhet and Manipur 
to the Chin Hills. , 

It is common in Cachar from the foot-hills up to 5,000 feet, but 
more especially so between 1,000 and 3,000, haunting bam boo -jungle 
or deserted cultivation surrounded by forests, in which small 
bamboo- and scrub-jungle is growing thinly. 

It occasionally makes its nest-hole, never at any great height 
from the ground, in the branches of small trees. In these cases the 
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■entrance is under an inch wide, the tunnel is 3 or 4 and the 
chamber about 4 by 3 inches or leas. Fairly sound branches are 
chosen and the chambers are rarely made in dead wood. 

Normally the holes are drilled in dead bamboos, and the birds 
have a curious affection for bamboos which have been cut through 
but left hanging, entangled in the clump from -which they have 
been cut. My first nest -was found when, out after a gaur, I was 
pushing as quickly as possible through some small clump bamboo- 
jungle. My head bumped against a hanging bit of dead bamboo, 
when out flew one of these little Woodpeckers. On my sitting quietly 
down, he returned in five minutes, was caught on the nest and 
released, whereupon he at once flew back to it and was caught a 
second time. 

Sometimes the birds enter the bamboo by a ciit made in it by the 
woodsman when working at the clump, but nearly always they bore 
the little entrance themselves, usually at a point where the bamboo 
has partly rotted. In width it varies from J of an inch to 1 inch, 
and is generally just under the node above that on which the eggs 
are deposited. • 

Most eggs are laid in April, but I have taken them m June and 
again in the last week in March. 
. They number three or four, one as often as the other. 

Forty eggs average 15-3x12-2 mm.; maxima 16-7x12-5 and 
1 5-4x12-9 mm. ; minima 140 X 120 and 14-4x11-5 mm, 

Coni-bship display is very pretty and quite typical of tho family. 
The little female crouches against a bamboo or trunk of a tree 
and the little male then flutters on to the same a foot or two above 
her, at once running rapidly backward towards her ; arrived where 
she is, he then drops a few feet and runs np to her, seems to skip 
over her and run up the bamboo, and then go through all the 
procedure again, perhaps once or twice, perhaps half-a-dozen times 
before any thing further takes place. All the time the hoad and neck 
of both birds are twisted backwards and forwards, and volleys 
of little squeaks are uttered, growing louder and louder until the 
finale is reached. 

(1422) Sasia abnormls (Temm,). 
The Javan Rtjfotts Piculet. 

Sasia abnormis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 98. 

This Piculet ranges from Ye in Tenasaerim, through the Malay 
States, to Sumatra, Java and Borneo, 

All that I know of its breeding habits is that two eggs were sent 
me, with the skin of a bird for identification, which were taken 
near Ye in April, probably in the early part of the month. 

They had been deposited in a hollow bamboo, but beyond this 
I could elicit no further information from the finder, to whom they 
were returned. 

VOL. III. Y 
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Subfamily IYNGIN^ 
(Wrynecks). 

lynx torquilla Linn. 
The Wbyneck. 

(1424) lynx torquilla japonica Bonap. 
The Japanese Wryneck, 

lynx torquilla japonica, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 100. 

The Japanese Wryneck breeds, apparently, from Japan, through 
Manchuria and Central Asia, to the North -Western Himalayas. 
"Brooks reported it as breeding at Ranvn, Kashmir, " where it ts- 
not unfrequent." Ward also found it breeding in Kashmir, though 
I have no details. 

WDson obtained a clutch of eight eggs near Sonamarg, probably 
at about 9,000 feet, while Whitehead took another at Bulta Kundi 
in the Kurram Valley at 12,300 feet, these two nests being 
taken on the 13th and 20th June respectively, eaeh containing 
eight eggs. 

All tliat is reported about these two clutches is that they were 
laid in natural holes in trees, that taken bv Whitehead being at 
" about 20 feet up." 

Normally this bird lays its eggs in natural hollows in trees, making 
no nest, but depositing them on the hare wood or upon any rubbish 
which may be collected there. 

The breeding season in Kashmir and also in Manchuria, whence 
I have had sevoral clutches of eggs, is June. The number of oggs 
laid is probably six to fourteen, but every olutch I have seen has 
been of eight. 

They are white, but not glossy like Woodpeckers' eggs, and. 
in shape are ovals, often somewhat pointed at the smaller 
ond. 

Thirty-two eggs average 21-3 X 15-7 mm.: maxima 22-6x15-4 
and 22-1 X 16-5 mm. : minima 201 X 15-6 and 20-3 X 14-7 mm. 
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Family CAPITONICE 

(Barbets). 

The Barbets are Scailsorial birds which deposit their eggs in holes- 
in trees, the entrance to which ia invariably drilled by the hirds 
thomsolves, though the tunnel and chamber may be merely enlarged, 
shaped or partly made by them out of the soft or rotten interior. 
In many cases the entrance-hole penetrates direct into a natural 
hollow, in which no further work is needed. No nest is made, 
nor is a lining of any sort whatsoever made for the reception of the 
eggs, which are deposited on the bare wood or upon such dust 
or fragments of wood which may Iiave collected there. 

The eggs are invariably white, generally rather long in shape and 
sometimes distinctly pointed. The texture is strong and smooth, 
hut there is no gloss, though the surface is satiny to the touch. 

NoBarbet's egg can, when freshly taken, be mistaken for a "Wood- 
pecker's egg, or vice versa, thongh eggs taken a very long time 
previously might be so in exceptional cases. 

Calorhamphns fuligiDOSUS (Temm.). 
The Brown Bardet. 

(1425) Calorhamphus fuliginosus hayi Gray. 
The Malayan Brown Barbet. 

CalorhwnplfU* fidiginosua hayi, "Fauna B. I., Binds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p, 103. 

It is only in the South of Tenasserim that this Barbet enters 
within our limits. Thence it extends through Southern Siani and 
the' Malay States to Sumatra. 

Davison describes this as a purely forest bird and never seen 
in gardens. With this Kellow agrees, for he never found this bird 
anywhere in the more open country round Taiping. In 1910, 
when making some clearings in very heavy forest during the month 
of February, he found a number of neat-holes, several of which 
contained each two eggs or young. The nest-holes " were all 
bored by the birds themselves in quite small dead trees standing 
either on the banks of streams running through evergreen forest 
or in natural openings in the same kind of forest," 

Other nests were taken later by Mr. Kellow, and one male bird 
was sent to me for identification which had been caught in the 
nest-hole. It would seem, therefore, that the breeding season 
is January, February and March and that only two eggs are laid. 

Eight eggs average 20*1 x 20-0 mm,: maxima 26-5xl9'8 and 
26-2x20*5 mm. ; minima 250 X 19*6 mm, 

t2 
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Megalaima virens. 

The Geeat Barbet. 

(1426) Megalaima virens virens (Bodd.). 

The Chmese Great Babbet. 

Megalaima virenj vireiui, I'mina B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 104, 

This grand Barbet is found in North-East, Central and Eastern 
Burma, South into Tenasserim and Peninsular Siam, and East 
in Yunnan and the Indo-Chinese countries into South China. 
AH the races of this species are alike in that they frequent forests, 
and nearly always those which consist of lofty trees, a fair amount of 
undergrowth and more or less evergreen in character. Occasionally 
they may wander into more open country when attracted by trees 
in fruit, and I have seen them on various Fid standing in patches 
of cultivated ground. I do not, however, think they ever breed 
in trees in the open. 

The present race is found as low down as 1,000 feet and as high, 
sometimes, as 7,000 feet. 

Bingham obtained nests in Tenasserim in the Thoungyeen Valley, 
three nest-holes being drilled in upright stems of jungle-trees at 
between 20 and 30 feet from the ground. He describes the holes 
as mere entrances, some 3 inches long, bored into natural hollows. 

The holes contained respectively three eggs, one egg with one 
young one, and two young ones. 

They seem to breed from February to April ; Bingham found 
his three nests between the I2th February and the 26th Mareh. 
Hopwood found them breeding in the Upper Chindwin on 21st April, 
while Grey took one in Tenasserim on the 24th February. 

They lay two or three eggs only. 

Fourteen eggs average 34-3 X 20-5 mm. : maxima 39-2 X 28*6 mm. ; 
minima 30*4 x 25*4 mm. 



(1427) Megalaima virens marshaUoram Swmh. 
The Himalayas Great Babbet. 

Megalaima virens marsliallorum, Fauna B, I., Birds, '2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 100. 

This race of Great Barbet is found in the Himalayas from Murree 
and Mussoorie on the West to Nepal on the East. Specimens 
from Sikkim somewhat approach magnified, but are nearer to the 
present race, and should he retained under the same name. It is 
a bird of rather higher levels, about 3,000 to 8,000 feet, hut otherwiso 
haunts the same kind of country as the preceding form. Hume 
gives its elevation as from 4,000 to 0,000 feet, hut Dodswcrth took 
them far higher than this round Simla, while Rattray and Buchanan 
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found them breeding in the Galis between G,000 and 8,000 feet. 
Bound Naini Tal Whymper took eggs at about 5,000 feet. As a rule 
the birds excavate nest-holes for themselves, cutting an entrance 
some 3 inches in diameter either straight into natural hollows 
or else chambers cut out of the live wood and measuring some 
7 inches across. 

Dodsworth says that sometimes they make use of deserted Wood- 
peckers' nest-holes, but no one else has noticed this. 

They are rather late breeders, laying from early May to the middle 
of July. 

Whymper, in Naini Tal, and Rattray, in Murree, took eggs 
in the first week of May onwards, but Marshall (G. F. L.) found 
fresh eggs on the 23rd June in Naini Tal, and his brother, C. H. T., 
says that in Murree they lay in the end of June and early July. 

The number of eggs laid is three or four. 

There is no evidence that they are double -brooded. 

Twenty -five eggs average 3-l'Ox24-0 mm. : maxima 36-4 X 
26-2 mm. ; minima 32-2x240 mm. 



(1428) Megalalma virens magnifies Stnart Baker. 
The Assam Great Barbet. 

Meyalaima virens magnified. Fauna D. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 107. 

This race links np the range of the two preceding birds, breeding 
in Assam, North and South of the Brahmapootra, Manipur, Looshai 
and Chin Hills ; the Hill Tracts of Tippera and Chittagong. 

This Barbet, which really deserves the name of " magnificent," 
is very common in Assam, breeding in considerable numbers 
between 2,500 and 0,000 feet m Cachar and at least 2,000 feet 
higher in the Naga Hills. 

Their nests were not hard to find, as the wailing cry of the male, 
afar-reaching" pio-pio-pio," constantly uttered during the breeding 
season, led one up to the spot whore the hen sat on her eggs, and then 
all that was necessary was to tap each tree that seemed rotten 
until the bird flew off the eggs. If the cock was sitting, as was 
often the case, the female remained quite silent, probably because 
she was too busy feeding. 

The nest-holes were always drilled in the main trunk of the tree 
or in one of the larger upright branches, and generally at a con- 
siderable height from the ground, though I have taken them at 
all heights between 10 and 30 feet. 

I think the majority of birds breed in the second half of April 
and early May, but I have taken fresh eggs up to the 1st July. This, 
however, was almost certainly a second clutch laid by a pair whose 
first eggs had been taken in the end of May from a tree a few yards 
away. 
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In the Chin Hills Mackenzie found them laying in April and 
obtained eggs almost hatching on the 29th of that month. 

The number of eggs laid is two or three, never lour. 

Thirty eggs average 34-9x24-3 mm.: maxima 36*5 X 24-9 and 
33-2x261 mm. ; minima 32-2x23-2 and 34-0x22-0 mm. 



Thereiceryx zeylanicus. 

The Green B.arbet. 

(1429) Thereiceryx zeylanicus zeylanicus (Omelin). 
The Ceylon Green Barbet. 

Tkeretceryj; zeyluivicux ze.i/tmricttx, Fauna B. -L. Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv. 
p. 108.' 

The present race of Green Barbet is confined to Ceylon and the 
extreme South of Travancore. Here it frequents thin scrub-jungle, 
secondary growth and the edges of forests near cnltivation, often 
coming into towns and villages and actually breeding in gardens, 
dead trees in avenues and in similar places. It occurs over the whole 
of the plains, except the most dry, and is found up to about 3.000 
or 4,000 feet in the'hills. 

In Ceylon Wait notes that " this bird is very common in village 
gardens and thin jungle near cultivation. 

" The nest- hole is hollowed out of a rotten troe or even a fence - 
post. The three dull' white eggs are usually laid on a few stalks 
of dried grass which line the bottom of the cavity. There appear 
to be several broods, as I have- taken eggs as early as March and as 
late as August," 

Stewart took two nests in the extreme South of Travancore on 
the 7th March,' both containing three eggs, so this number would 
seem to form the normal clutch. 

Eighteen eggs, including Wait's, average 30-9x23-7 mm.: maxima 
31-2 x 22-0 and 31-0 X 24-2 mm. ; minima 27-5 X 21-2 mm. 



(1430) Thereiceryx zeylanicus caniceps (Frankfin). 
The Northern Green Barbet. 

Tlweiceryx zeylanicus caniceps, VtiuiLa B. I., Birds, 2nd e' 4 . vol. iv, p. 1 J{J. 

The Northern GreeriBarbet is found roughly Nortl: of the Bombay 
Presidency aud of a line drawn South of Mt. Abpo to the months 
of the Cauvery. It occurs throughout the Himalayan Terai aud 
as far East as Bihar and Western Bengal, straggling as far as Calcutta. 

Where found this Barhet is the same familiar bird as the other 
races are, building in dead trees in avenues, gardens and the vicinity 
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■of towns and villages. Two notes, one by Jesse from Lueknow 
-and one given me by Coltart from Bihar, suffice to illustrate the 
nesting habits of this very common bird. Jesse says : " These 
Barbets and the Copper-Smith are equally common here and breed 
in similar places, generally in dead, or partly dead, trees beside the 
more jungly roads. The latter birds elects branches on the nnder- 
oside of whieh she makes her tunnel, but the Green Barbet more 
often drills her nest-hole in the trunk of the tree or in one of the 
main upright branches." 

Coltart, however, says : " They seem to make fchoir nest-holes 
Tiere in any position and in any kind of tree, either by the roadside, 
in a tree in cultivated fields, or in a tree in an orchard or garden. 
The nest is seldom at any great height from tbe ground, most often 
between 10 and 12 feef," 

My own experience agrees with Coltart's, but Hume says " we 
found no nest-hole at a less height than 20 feet, and one was at least 
50 feet from tbe ground." 

Mango-trees in orchards aro certainly a very favourite nesting 
site. I think they prefer such as are slightly decayed inside but 
■comparatively sound outside, yet I have taken eggs in a stump so 
rotteu that it seemed a touch would upset it. This particular 
stump was almost riddled with holes, at least half-a-dozen, all 
loading into the same hollow, evidently occupied year after year. 

The breeding season lasts from March to May. Hume says 
generally March and April ; Beavan gives the sanw months for 
Manbhum and Cock for Oudh, thongh he also took three fresh eggs 
in early June, while Coltart took eggs as late as the 23rd July, 
these probably being second broods. 

The usual full clutch of eggs is three, less of tenf our and, occasionally, 
two only. 

Thirty eggs average 29-3x22-3 mm. : maxima 30-1x23-0 mm. ; 
minima 27-3x20-7 and 29-3x20-1 mm. 

Both sexes assist in boring the nest-entranoe and tunnel. Cock 
says : " The holes are excavated in a wonderfully short time, 
considering the instrument the bird works with. I have watched 
the bird working continuously for some hours without stopping 
its work." 

Tbose I have watched only worked for short spells, the males 
and females relieving each other every ten minutes or so. 

(1431) Thereieeryx zeylantcus inornatus (Walden). 

The Bombay Gbeen Barbet. 

Thereieeryx zeylanicus inornatus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2ti<iert, vol. iv, p. 1 10. 

This subspecies of Green Barhet is found in Western India South 
of the range of the preceding bird down to Travancoro, excluding 
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the extreme South. Ea&fc it extends to the Nilgiris and Cannanore,, 
in the former of which its eggs hswe been repeatedly taken. 

There is nothing to record about the nidification of this bird 
which is different to that of the preceding. 

Butler found it breeding on " Mt. Aboo on the 8th April," and 
took four fresh eggs, while Davidson says that it is common in 
Khandesh, " breeding in April and laying generally three eggs,* 
though I have found only two eggs, nearly incubated." Col. R. H. 
Baker and General Betham obtained eggs early in April on the 
Nilgiris. 

Eighteen eggs average 30-5 x 21-8 mm.: maxima 321 x 21*2- 
and 29-5x23-1 mm. ; minima 28-7x22-4 and 30-2x20-8 mm. 



Thereiceryx lineatus {Vieill.}. 
The Lineated Barbet. 

(1432) Thereiceryx lineatus hodgsoni (Bonap.). 
The Assam Lineated Babbet. 

Theniccryx Urifatu$ hodgsoni. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd od. vol. iv, p. 111. 

The Assam Lineated Barbet occurs in the Outer Lower Himalayas 
from Kiiman and Mussoorie to Eastern Assam, and thence through 
Northern Burma to the Northern Slum States. Birds from all 
these areas are quite typical hodgsoni, but in the Southern Chin 
Hills and Lower Chindwin the birds are quite indeterminable, while 
those from the Southern Shan State and Karenni are nearer the 
next form. 

It is to be found in the plains all along the foot of the hills and 
also in the hills up to about 4,000 feet, though it is not common 
over 3,000. West of Northern Bihar and Assam it seems to occur 
but rarely in the plains, but I have recently heard of it breeding below 
the Otidh Terai. 

It is equally a bird of the forest and of cultivated and open country 
near forest, but is nowhere the familiar village bird that the Green 
Barbet is. Its breeding habits are, however, very much the same 
as those of that bird. One curions feature of its nesting which 
I have noticed is ita habit of sometimes malting the entrance to its 
nest-hole on the upper surface of large branches but, when so made, 
they are always more; or less protected from rain by dense over- 
hanging foliage or by other boughs. Nearly all tr.,e nests I have 
found have been between and 16 feet from the ground but, 
occasionally, they may be found at 30 or even 40 feet from it.. Th& 
entrance is large, sometimes as much as 3£ inches across, while 
the tunnel may be anything from 2 to 20 inches in length. If out 
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into rotten timber the chamber may be any size, but if tha liole is 
drilled in fairly sound wood it is generally about 7 inches deep by 
nearly 6 wide. 

The breeding season is from the end of March to the middle of 
June. In Assam April and May are equally popular, but in Kuman 
on the West and Northern Burma on the East most eggs are laid 
in the first half of April, 

Tbe number of eggs laid varies from two to four. 

One hundred eggs, from among which all eggs from doubtful 
areas have been excluded, average 32-0x22-9 mm. .* maxima 
331x23*2 and 31-6x24-8 mm.; minima 27*0x21-3 and 27-2x 
195 mm. 

I liave repeatedly caught the male bird on the eggs, and Cripps 
also caught a male on its eggs in Sylhet, so this sex undoubtedly 
shares in incubation, as also in thework of drilling. The time taken 
for this varies according to the condition of the tree chosen, but is 
much shorter than one would have expected. In fairly sound 
wood the whole business of drilling entrance, tunnel and chambor is 
completed in about a week while, in rotten wood, three or four 
days suffice for the purpose. 

The birds work very hard for three or four hours at a time, 
relieving one another at intervals of ten to twenty minutes. 

I cannot be absolutely sure, but I think incubation takes 
fourteen to fifteen days and the fledgling period twenty-four days. 

(1433) Thereieeryx llneatus intermedins Stuart Baker. 
The Burmese Lineated Babbet. 

Thereieeryx lineatns inlermerli-us, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 113. 

This Southern form of the preceding bird is found all over Central 
and South Burma and the Malay States to Patani. East it occurs 
from the Southern Shan States, through Siam, Annam and Cochin 
China. 

The breeding habits of tlus race are just the same as those of the 
preceding bird. 

-Oates notes of one nost taken by him that it was on the upper 
side of a branch. This was found with two fully-fledged young 
on the 8th May, while two nests were taken by Bingham, one on 
tbe 25th March with threo fresh eggs and one on the 13th April 
with young. 

In the Lower Chindwin and in TenassorimHopwood and Mackenzie 
found eggs from March to May, while Grant took one clutch as 
late as the 23rd July. 

The eggs number three or four, and twenty average 30-2 X 
22-5 mm.: maxima 320x24'0 mm.; minima 28-5x22-2 and 
29-1x20-2 mm. 
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(1434) Thereiceryx viridis (Bodd.). 
The Small Gbeen Barbbt. 

There Izeryx vii'idig, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. iv, p. 113* 

This little Barbot ranges from about the latitude of Mahablesliwar, 
Belgaum and the whole of the Deecan to the hill-ranges of South 
Tra vane ore. 

It is never found in evorgroen or really heavy forest, but with 
this exception frequents almost any kind of well-wooded country 
from the foot-hills up to the summits of the highest hills of Sonthern 
India. It is quite one of the best known and most familiar of birds 
in the Nilgiris and other parts of South -West India, breeding in 
gardens and villages , by roadsides and in orchards, or in trees and 
old stumps standing in cultivation. It prefers trees which are 
partly or wholly decayed, but sometimes drills its nest-bole in quite 
Bound wood. In Travancore Bourdillon says that though the hird 
is exceedingly common, eggs arc hard to get, as the birds breed 
in sueh rotten trees that they cannot be climbed. 

The nest-hole may be made at any height from 5 to 25 feet 
from the ground while, occasionally, they excavate them, according 
to Butler, at heights of 50 and oven (i0 feet. 

They return year after year to the same tree, each year cutting 
■out a new entrance, generally into the old chamber but, sometimes, 
into a new one. Nine entrances have been found in one tree all 
leading to the samo chamber. Darling says that in the Nilgiris 
he has taken five clutches of eggs or. young from nest-holcs alt made 
in the same tree, but the most any other collector has recorded is 
two nest -holes in the same tree but far apart. 

They are most tenacious in keeping to their nesting sites. Butler 
records again and again having taken two or more dutches of eggs 
from the same nest- hole without driving the birds away. From 
•ono he rocords taking clutches of eggs on the 23rd Mareh, Sth and 
23rd April and 6th May. His notes, givon below, are very 
interesting : — " The birds are not at all shy when hreeding ; but 
as it is difficult to know when to cut into the nest, as it takes them 
a long time to excavate the egg-ehamber, I have usually adopted 
the following plan, namely, to watch the birds from time to time 
when they are boring, when, as a rule, as you approach they eome 
to the mouth of the hole and fly out. As soon, however, as the 
eggs are deposited, instead of flying out, the hen bird usually peeps 
cautiously out of the hole, and remains motionless, with her head 
projecting from the entrance, remaining thus until you move away, 
when, if you have not frightened her, she will gradually withdraw 
her head and sink down into the hole again. Having satisfied 
myself tliat there are eggs, I next proceed to cut a wedge out with 
a saw as neatly as possible on the upper side of the bough, opposite 
the egg-chamber (or a little above it), which is usually about 9 inches 
from the entrance, and if there are eggs remove them, carefully 
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replacing the wedge ; the birds will probably then lay again in a 
few days in the same hole, and in some instances will go on laying 
again and again until the end of the season. As a rule the holes 
are bored in dead branches on the underside, though in some 
instances they are bored in green wood." 

In the NelliampathyHillsKinlochfoimd thorn hreedinginFebruary, 
.and elsewhere they occasionally hreed in March, but April and May 
.are undoubtedly the normal breeding months. 

As a rule three eggs are [aid, sometimes two only and very 
rarely four. 

Thirty eggs avorage 26*2x20-3 mm.; maxima 290xl91> and 
27- 1x21 -6 .mm. ; minima 24-6 x 19*3 and 270x18-9 mm. 

Cyanops asiatica. 

The Bluk -throated Barbet. 

(1436) Cyanops asiatica asiatica (Lath.). 
The Bengal Blue-throated Barbet. 

Gyaiioptt asiatica fwialiea, Fauna B. I., Birds, '2nd od. vol. iv, ]>. 11(5. 

This Blue-throated Barbet extends from Kashmir and Kuman, 
through the Simla States and Garhwal, whore it is rare, to Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Thence it oxtends East to Siam and South 
to the hilly country of Northern Tenasserim. 

This is a Barbet of forest or very heavily wooded country, rarely 
breeding in trees in open cultivation. It breeds from the foot-hills 
up to about 4,000 feet in South Assam, but in the true Himalayas 
North of the Brahmapootra it occurs at much higher olevations, 
probably up to 8,000 feet. 

I have seen an immense number of nest-holes of this Barbet, 
which is extraordinarily common in the Surrma Valley bills. These 
were all quit© typical Barbet nost-holes in trees, cut out by the birds 
themselves, generally in the larger limbs or the trunks of trees at 
heights varying from 5 to 25 feet from the ground. Sometimes 
the holes are drilled in smaller branches at greater heights, hut 
these are exceptional. If drilled in branches the entrance is always 
on the underside and, in most cases, trees are selected in which the 
trunk oi' some of .the hranehes are more or less decayed inside. 
'The entrance is roughly 2 to 3 inches wide, while the tunnel may be 
anything from 4 inches to a foot in length, leading into a wider 
chamber from 4 to 6 inehes in diameter. The eggs are always in 
my experience laid on the baro wood or on a bed of chips of touch- 
wood, collected as they fell during boring operations. I have 
never seen a lining of any kind in the holes, but Hume writes of 
some nest-holos : — " The one first mentioned had a large pad of 
shavings, apparently taken off by a plane and collected by tho hirds. 

" Another nest-hole found in July, containing three eggs, had also 
in it a large pad consisting almost exclusively of coarse fibre, 
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apparently strips of bark of some herbaceous plant, but a few pieces 
of grass, a piece of red wool, and one or two similar miscellaneous 
scraps are intermingled in the pad." 

I should imagine that in both theae instances the Barbets' residence 
had been temporarily occupied by Magpie -Robins or some other bird. 

Unlike most Barbets, this species is, I think, double brooded, 
rearing two broods in the same nest-hole and returning, like all 
Barbets, year after year to the same chamber, but often making 
a new entrance. 

In the higher elevations the breeding season seems to be restricted 
to May and June, a.few birds breeding in July. In Assam we found 
eggs regularly from March to June and, but rarely, as late as. 
August. 

The normal full clutch of eggs is three or four, occasionally rive. 

Forty eggs average 27-8x20-5 mm.: maxima 300 X 20-8 and 
28- 1 x 22-1 mm. ; minima 250 x 20-0 and 27-1 x 19-8 mm. 



(1437) Cyanops asiatica davlsonl Hume. 

The Burmese Blue-throated Barbet. 

Cyanops asiatica davleoni, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. US. 

This race of the Blue-throated Barbet occurs in Tenasserim from 
Tavoy southwards, meeting C a. chers(mesu8 somewhere about 
Victoria Point. North it probably extends through Karenni to the 
South Shan States, where Rippon obtained typical specimens. 
Its breeding habits differ in no way from those of the preceding 
race, but the only note recorded about it is that of Davison, in 
'Nests and Eggs.' 

On the 10th and 20th March near the head- waters of the Meplay 
chonng, Davison obtained two clutches each of three eggs from 
nest-holes cut in semi-rotten branches of pyma-trees (Lag&rstrcemia 
ftos-regince). Both entrances had been bored, as usual, on the under- 
side of the branch. One egg was broken, but the other three 
measured 28-7x20-7, 28-7x20-7 and 27-4x19-8 mm. 

(1438) Cyanops asiatica rubescens Stuart Baker. 

The Buddy Barbet. 

Cyandpn asiatica nibzscens, Fauna B. I., Birds, £nd eci, vol. iv, p. 119. 

So far this brilliantly coloured Barbet has only been found 
breeding in the North Cachar and Khasia Hills, hut it occurs in the 
highest ranges of Manipur and the Looshai Hills, and Inglis obtained 
Winter specimens iu the Dooars. 

In Cachar and the Khasia Hills I obtained a few clutches of eggs 
from nest-holes made in trees growing in the most dense and humid 
forests between 5,000 and 6,000 feet or else in trees standing in 
cultivation clearingsin these samo forests. 
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In every way the nidification of this bird agrees with that of the 
"typical form, but the clutches of eggs, so far as I have seen, are 
always three in number and are slightly larger than those of that 
bird. All my eggs have been taken between the 14th and end of 
May, but some birds undoubtedly breed in June and possibly early 
July, as I have seen a bird excavating an entrance in the first week 
of June, 

Fifteen eggs average 20-2x21-0 mm. : maxima 31*0x20-3 and 
30-5x230 mm. ; minima 28-3x20-7 and 29-0x20-0 mm. 



(1440) Cyanops flavifrons (Cuvier). 
The Yellow -fronted Barbet. 

Cyanops fiavlfrons, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p, 120. 

Thislittle Barbet is confined to Ceylon, where it occurs, according 
to Wait {' Birds of Ceylon/ 2nd ed. p. 167), " chiefly in the hill 
zone, except at the highest altitudes. IVom the bases of the hills 
it spreads into the damp low country zone. In the drier forests 
it is more restricted, but is found locally iu parts of the Eastern 
Province and the district North of the Matale bills." 

Phillips found these Barbets breeding in some numbers in the 
Gammaduwa district at an elevation of about 3,000 to 3,500 feet, 
making their nest-holes in trees standing in Tea cultivation, those 
selected being generally at the edge of the forest. The holes wore 
drilled both in large and small hranches aud in the trunks of the 
trees at heights between and 25 feet from the ground. One or 
two nest- holes were bored in quite rotten stumps comparatively 
near the ground. 

Wait says that eggs may be taken at almost any time of tbe year, 
but Tunnard and Phillips found that tbere were two definite seasons 
during which most birds bred, the first in Febrnary and March and 
the second in August. 

Three eggs are nearly always laid, rarely two only. 

Thirty-eight eggs average 26-6x20-7 mm.: maxima 29-9x 
22-0 mm, ; minima 250 X 200 and 25-3 X 19-9 mm, 

Cyanops duvauoelii (Lesson), 
The Blue-eared Barbet. 

(1441) Cyanops duvaucelii cyanotis (Blyth). 
The Indian Blue-eared Barbet. 

Cyanops duvauceli cyanotic, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd od. vol. iv, p. 121. 

This Blue-eared Barbet is found between 1,000 and 5,000 feet 
in the Outer Himalayas from Sikkim to Eastern Assam and thence 
South through Burma to the North of Tenasserim and East to Siam, 
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As a rule this bird is most common about 2,000 to 3,000 feet, but 
it breeds freely in Assam up to 4,000 feet, while both Coltart and 
I found it breeding in the evergreen forest of the foot-hills in Lak- 
hiinpur down to 700 feet. Its nest-hole is in most cases drilled 
in the trunks or larger vertical boughs of trees in dense forest, but 
I. have known the birds to use large and small dead trees in cultiva- 
tion surrounded by forest and others in secondary growth or small 
tree- and scrub -jungle. The entrance is small, not exceedingly inch 
in diameter, while the tunnel varies according to the soundness 
of the timber in which it is bored. In quite green wood it is only 
a few inches long, but in really rotten timber it may be over a foot 
long. The chamber, if dug out by the birds, averages about 4 inches, 
in diameter. The eggs are, as usual, laid either on the bare wood 
or upon whatever rubbish may have accumulated at the bottom 
of the hole. 

The male and female work on the excavation in short reliefs for 
some three hours or so in the mornings and evenings, and the entire 
preparation vary with the condition of the tree. I have known 
the entrance take a couple of days and the hollowiug out of the- 
chamber completed in two more. On the other hand, I have seen 
birds working at an entrance for foul' or five days and then give 

up the attempt and start afresh on a softer place either on the 

same or another tree. 

The breeding season is April, May and early June and, so far 

as I am aware, only one brood is raised. 

The eggs number two to four, and it is rather curious that when 

I have seen four eggs or young there has often appeared to be an 

interval of two or three days between the laying of the second and 

third eggs. 

Forty eggs average 24-5 X 18-3 mm. : maxima 26-5x20-4 mm. ; 

minima 21*6x17-0 mm. 

I do not think this Barbet returns very regularly to the same tree 

year after year for nesting purposes. 1 have seen three entrances 

ohviously leading to the same chamber, but this is exceptional, 

and often the bird selects a new site every season. 

(1442) Cyanops duvaucelii stuarti Rob. & Kloss. 
The Tenasserim Blue -throated Barbet. 
Cyanop,? duraueeli stuarti, Ffiunn U. I., Birds, 2nd eil. vol. iv, p. 123. 

This subspecies is Restricted by Robinson and Kloss to Tonasserim 
and Peninsular Siam, possibly just extending into the extreme 
North of the Federated Malay States. 

Since Darling and Bingham took the nests of this Barbet in Tavoy 
and the Thoungyeen Valley no one else seems to have found them. 
The latter took two leggs on the 12th February from a tall dead 
pintado-tree in a deserted cultivation olearing in forest. Bingham 
says : — " In getting under the tree I discovered a tiny hole, and 
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immediately sent a peon up to see if there were any eggs. As lie- 
got on the next branch below the one in whioh the hole was the 
little bird darted out, and though I fired hastily I missed ; however, 
I had identified it, so I didn't muoh care. After outting and 
hacking for some time at the branch, which was decayed more or 
less, the man managed to get his hand in and shouted out that 
there were two eggs lying on the bare wood. 

" Tli© nest-hole ran about six inches into the branch downwards, 
and tho entrance looked as if it had been about an inch in diameter. 
The two eggs measure respectively 1 and 0-97 by 0*7 and 0-69." 

The nest found by Darling was very similar, and contained three- 
eggs measuring 0-92, 0-9 and 0-85 in length by 0-68, *C>5 and 0-65 in. 
in breadth. 

The above five eggs average 23*0 X 17-3 mm. 

(1443) Cyanops robustirostris Stuart Baker. 
The Thick- billed Bakbet, 
Cyanops robaelirotitris, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 123. 

1 discovered this little Barbet in North Cachar, hut even there- 
it was very rare. Rippon obtained a specimen in Karenni and 
Mr. W. Peddie found it twice in the Naogang district, adjoining 
the North Cachar Hills. It is a hird of dense forest or exceptionally 
well wooded country, and Peddie and I only found them on trees, 
alongside streams, but really very little is known about the bird 
or its habits. 

I took four eggs on the 29th May from a large Ficus-tree standing 
beside a rest-house on the Diyung stream. The entrance was drilled 
in the side of a stout horizontal branch about 20 feet from the ground. 
It measured about 1$ inch in diameter, tho tunnel being nearly 
2 feet long, in rotten wood, terminating in a chamber about 6 by fl- 
inches. 

The four eggs, which were hard set, measured 24*0x10-3, 23*8 x 
lfl-4, 23*7 X 16*4 and 23*5 X 16-2 mm. 

A second clutch brought in to me with a bird was quite similar,, 
but I gave it to Mr. J, Davidson without measuring the eggs. 

Cyanops franklinli. 

The Golden -throated Baubet. 

(1444) Cyanops franklinli franklinii Blytli 

The Indian Golden-throated Barbet. 

Cyanops franklinii fromklinii, Fauua B. I., Birds, 2nd. e<i. vol. iv, p. 124, 

This Barbet extends from Nepal and Sikkim East to the Chin 
Hills. It is most common in the Surrma Valley, Manipur and the 
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Chin Hills, breeding freely between 2,000 and 6,000 feet, but princi- 
pally between 3,000 and 4,500 feet. It keeps to dense forest of 
tall trees with ample undergrowth and, even in these, nearly always 
sits in those with very ample foliage. 

In Assam it undoubtedly prefers, for nesting purposes, the very 
rotten stumps of old dead trees standing beside streams or bridle- 
paths in rugged country, broken hill-sides and rocky ravines. In 
these stumps it excavates its nest-hole at any height between 
4 and 12 feet from the ground. Occasionally it may drill a hole 
in a branch the outer crust of which is fairly sound, while the 
tunnel and chamber is, without exception, bored out of rotten wood 
and, even then, is short and carelessly made. I have taken eggs 
from a natural hollow, the entrance into it being made by the 
Earbets enlarging a natural crevice. When made in very rotten 
wood the entrance is often large and ragged. The first nest I ever 
"found was in a very rotten stump, which we pulled to the ground 
after lassoing the top with the reins from my pony's bridle. The 
entrance-hole in this stump was full 3 inches in diameter and very 
ragged at the edgea, while the hollow was a natural one in the 
heart of the stump about inches below the entrance. 

The male bird does incubate, as we have trapped him on the eggs, 
but lie spends most of his time sitting close to his nest and constantly 
uttering his loud wailing cry of " pee-yu, pee-yu," thus giving away 
the site. 

The breeding season lasts from the end of April to the middle of 
June, but three out of four eggs are laid in May. 

The usual full clutch is three or four, but sometimes two only 
are laid, while five is not very rare. 

Fifty eggs average 27-4x21-1 mm.: maxima 29-2x21-3 and 
28-6x22-0 mm. ; minima 25-0x20-0 and 26-0x18-8 mm. 

In shapo the eggs vary from rather long to broad* blunt ovals, 
and I have one or two clutches which are almost elliptical. 



(1445) Cyanops franklinii ramsayi Walden. 
The Kaeenni Golden- thro ate p Baebet. 

Cyanopa JranMinii ramsayi, Founu B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 125. 

Ramsay's Barbet, as this bird has hitherto been called, ranges 
from the Shan States to about the latitude of Muleyit in Tenaaaerim 
and, perhaps, some distance further South, 

It inhabits the same kind of country as the preceding bird and 
is found from about 2,000 feet to the highest peaks. 

Very little is known about its nidihcation. Hopwood obtained 
three eggs from a hole at the top of a rotten stump, about 20 feet 
from the ground, on the 27th April, and on the same date five years 
previously Cook took four eggs, near Kellaw, from a hole in a dead 
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stump about 6 feet from the ground. I have also three eggs in 
my collection (a pair and a single egg) taken by Bingham on 
Mt, Muleyit on the 10th and 7th May respectively. 

Erom the above we may take the breeding season as being April 
and May, while the full clutch of eggs is probably three or four. 

Ton eggs average 28-6x20-7 mm.: maxima 31-7x20-7 and 
27*3 x 21-5 mm. ; minima 26-5 x 20-8 and 27-0 X 200 mm. 



Xantholeema hsemacephala Miill. 
The Crimson- breasted Barbet. 

(1446) Xaotholaema hsemacephala indica Lath. 
The Burmese Cbimson-bbeasted Barbet. 

Jiawlhol&ina htzmatepJtala indiea, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2wt3 ed. vol. iv, 
p. 127. 

This Barbet, more generally known as the Coppersmith, on 
account of its curious, metallic note, uttered so continuously by 
sunny day and by moonlight night, extends from Eastern Assam 
to the Nepal and Sikkim Terai on the West and East to the whole 
of Burma, the Malay Peninsula to Sumatra and the greater part 
of Siam. Over most of its range this Barbet is not as common 
as its Indian confrere, but in Siam it is very common. Wherever 
found it is a most familiar bird, haunting gardens of houses in towns 
and villages, breeding in trees therein and in trees by roadsides 
or in open cultivation, and especially in groves by villages. In 
regard to its breeding in Siam Herbert writes (Journ. Siam Nat. 
Hist. Soc. vol. vi, p. 290, 1924) : — " The nesting -bole is very similar 
to that of a Woodpecker, but is always in a dead tree. The favourite 
position is a nearly perpondieular branch, of probably not more 
than 4 inches diameter, of a dead " Thong-long " tree in the fruit- 
gardens. The entrance is on the lower inclined side and therefore 
free from the drip of driving rain. It is not unusual to find two 
or more holes, within a few inches of one another, the others being 
only partially finished, although occasionally two pairs may be 
found nesting in the same branch. A dead Betel-palm is sometimes 
used, but in that case there will probably be one hole. 

" The birds are not in any way shy, and may be watched at their 
work as they vigorously cut out chips with their stout heavy bills. 
When one is working in the inside, the other will be at the entrance, 
disposing of the chips as they are thrown up, and after about five 
minutes' work the birds will change places. No lining of any sort 
is used inside the nesting-hole, and the measurements are: 1£ inches 
diameter of the entrance-hole ; 2i diameter of the nesting- hole, 

vol. m. z 
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■with an over- all depth of 5 to 6 inches. Occasionally a hole in a 
Betel-palm is taken possession of by a Magpie -Robin, but in that 
case it will be lined -with the stems of the dead leaves from the Betel- 
vines. Another occupant that may be found in a nesting-hole is 
the Tree-Shrew. I opened soveral nesting-holes widen had yoxmg 
in them, but after repairing tho damage I found tiho parent birds 
returned again to feod the young. February is the best time for 
eggs, and nests may also be found in March and April. 

" Two eggs are laid and sometimes three." 

In Assam I found eggs from February to May, while in Eastern 
Bengal most birds lay between the end of February and tho end 
of April, a few laying in May. 

The eggs are generally long-oval shaped, sometimes very long and 
rarely short. They are always blunt at the small end. 

Fifty eggs average 25-4 X 17-6 mm.: maxima 28'9xlS*0 and 
28-0 x 19-0 mm. ; minima 23-2 x 17-5 and 27-0 X 10-5 mm. 



(1447) XantholEema haemacephala lutea (Lesson). 
The Indian Cisimson-breasted Barbet. 

Xantholeema hoemattpkala lutca, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, 
p. 128. 

The Coppersmith is found over the whole of India with the 
■exception of the extreme North- East in Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
It is common in Ceylon, except in the wettest areas, but is rare in 
Sind and the driest areas in the Punjab and Rajputana. 

This is one of the most common and best known of our Indian 
birds, breeding in almost every town and village as well as every- 
where else where there are signs of cultivation and civilization. 
It is not a forest bird, hut on rare occasions has been found breeding 
on the outskirts of thin Sal (Shorea robusta) forest. It ascends the 
hills of Southern India to about 2,000 feet, and in Travancore, 
according to Bourdillon, to about 1,500 feot, but in the Himalayas 
hardly reaches oven these elevations. 

The birds seem to have no preference in regard to the tree selected 
for nesting purposes, though, perhaps, more holes are bored in 
Mango-trees growing in orchards than in any other. Most nest- 
holes are drilled in horizontal branches, the entrance being on the 
under-side, but many are built in vertical branches and in the 
trunk itself. Always,, I think, partially rotten trees are selected 
which, though tho outside is hard and green, has a decayed core. 
The birds eut a tiny entrance, sometimes little more than 1 inch 
in diameter, for 2 or 3 inches into the soft interior wood. The tunnel 
then turns at right angles down the branch or trunk. Sometimes, 
if the wood is not too rotten, a neat woll -smoothed little chamber, 
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3 inches or so in diameter, is cut out immediately under the entrance 
but, at other times, when the core is very rotten or there is a 
natural hollow, the eggs may be deposited 2 or even 3 feet from 
the entrance. In these cases a new entrance is often added nearer 
the eggs. 

Often an upright stump is chosen for nesting purposes, even 
when they are completely in the open, while Jerdon and McMaster 
both record birds making their neat-holea in cross-beams in 
vineries, while Coltart had one made in a semi-rotten verandah 
beam. 

The broeding season is from February to April, but eggs may be 
taken almost any month of the year. Many birds breed in January 
and eggs have been taken in that month in Bihar (Coltart and Inglis) ; 
in Poona (Betham) ; in Deesa (Butler) ; and in the Central Provinces 
(Blewitt), On the other hand, second broods are often raised after 
the Rains break in June and July, and. eggs have also been taken 
in September. Three eggs are generally laid, sometimes only two 
and rarely four. 

In shape they are long, sometimes rather elliptical, ovals, quite 
blunt at the smaller end. 

Fifty eggs average 25-0 X17-7 mm.: maxima 28-0x17-0 and 
27-9 X 18-9 mm. ; minima 23-0 X 17*2 and 24*6 X 15-9 mm. 

Both birds work on the excavation. When the entrance is 
being cut out they work alternately for from five to ten minutes 
at a time but, when the interior excavation starts, one bird works 
inside and the other receives and throws away the chips from tbe 
entrance, male and female taking turns at the harder interior 
work. 

Both male and female incubate, but the female does most of the 
day work, while at nigbt both birds frequently sleep in the nest- 
hole. 

The nest-hole is often occupied for many years in succession, 
though it is constantly deepened and fresh entrances are drilled 
nearer the eggs each year. 

Several writers speak of two pairs of birds breeding in the 
same branch of a tree, probably in moat instances because one 
of a pair is seen to enter or leave by one hole while the other bird 
uses another hole. Butler, however, actually took a clntch of 
eggs and a brood of young within a foot of one another in the same 
branch. 

They sit very close, and will often allow themselves to be moved 
by hand from the eggs, pecking vigorously and unpleasantly hard 
all the time. 
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(1448) Xantholsema malabarica (BIyth). 
The Cbimson-thboated Barbet. 

Xantltol&ma malabarica, Fauna B. I., Birdfl, 2nd ed, vol. iv, p. 129. 

This Barbet occurs in South-West India, from Ratnagiri to Soutlt 
Mysore. Packard found it breeding in small numbers in February 
in the foot-hills of the Nilgiris near Malaparam, while Bourdillon 
obtained two eggs early in March in Travancore at an elevation of 
about500 feet. Davidson and Bell took eggs in February and March 
in Kanara, and I have had eggs sent me from the Malabar coast. 

The breeding habits of this bird differ in no way from those of the 
Coppersmith, but two eggs seems to be the normal clutch and three- 
exceptional. 

Ten eggs, all I have been able to measure, average 24-7 x 17*7 mm. i 
maxima 26*4 X 18-8 mm. ; minima 23*0 x 17-8 mm. 

(14491 Xantholjema rubrioapllla (Gmelin). 
The Small Ceylon Barbet. 

Xantholcema rubrieapilla, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 130. 

This Barbet is found only in Ceylon. 

There is practically nothing on record about its hreeding. 
Wait says (' Birds of Ceylon/ 2nd ed. p. 168) :— " It replaces 
tbe last species in the damp parts of the low-country, where it is 
commonest, and is found in the hills up to about 4,000 feet. Like 
the last species, it is common in gardens and compounds. The 
breeding season is March to June. The nest is the usual,- small 
round hole in the dead branch of a living tree." 

W, Jenkins got me a small series of the eggs, in clutches of two 
or three, all taken during January and February, the nesting- 
holes all heing drilled in very rotten Cocoa-nut palms. Several 
nests were found in dead palms too far decayed to climb and, when 
these were cut down, tbe eggs were in every instance smashed. The 
entrance to the nest-holes varied from 6 feet to 30 feet from the 
ground, mostly over 20 feet. A clutch taken by Lazarus on Slave 
Island had been laid in a hole in a Bread-fruit tree j.bout 10 feet 
from the ground. 

Ten eggs average SS'lxlS-I mm.: maxima 28-0xl90 mm.; 
minima 24*3x18-8 and 24*4x16*6 mm. It is almost certain that 
a larger series of eggs would give a decidedly smaller average, as 
the above seems to be very big in comparison with the bird. 
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Suborder CUCULI. 
Family CUCULID^. 

(Cuckoos.) 

Subfamily CUCULIN.E. 

(Tkue Cuckoos.) 

The Subfamily CucvUjkb contains those Indian Cuckoos which 
&n$ parasitio on other birds, laying their eggs in their noata and 
trusting to them to hatch and rear the young ones. 

fn a work of the scope of the present one it is obvious that it 
would be impossible to deal fully with the breeding habits of the 
Cuckoos and the many questions in connection therewith which are 
yet unanswered. Nor would it be possible to consider the many 
and contradictory theories which have been suggested in regard 
to the origin of parasitism, its evolution, and its results. 

In this volume the author confines himself to tbe simplest and 
easiest of facts which may assist to some extent in identification 
•of tbe Cuckoos' eggs and will enumerate the principal fosterers in 
the nests of which the eggs may be found. 

At a future date, if the author lives long enough, he bopes to write 
another work, solely on parasitic Cuckoos, in wbich he can deal 
more fully with this very fascinating subject and, to the best of his 
ability, discuss the various theories and review the evidence for 
and against tbem. 

Tbe non-parasitic Cuckoos will be dealt with in the same manner 
as all other birds. 

Cuculus eanoras. 

The Cuckoo. 

(1452) Cuculus canorus telephonus Heine. 

The Asiatic Cuckoo. 

Cweulua canonta telephonus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 136. 

Within Indian limits the Asiatic Cuckoo breeds over the whole 
of the North-Western Himalayas from Afghanistan and Baluchistan, 
through Nepal, Sikkim and Tibet to the Northern Chinese hills. 
It probably also breeds throughout the greater part of Central Asia 
and West Siberia from the Yenesei to Kamschatka. 
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It is also very likely that it sometimes breeds in the hill -ranges 
of Southern India, as the male has been heard calling in May and 
June, too late, one wonld think, for the caller to be a bird on the 
move. 

Betham found it breeding in the broken country round Mhow^ 
Blanford and others found it during April, May and June between 
Chota Nagpur and the Godavery : MeMastcr observed it near 
Sangur, Khamptee and Chikalda and, finally, Butler believed it 
bred on Mt. Aboo. Except at Mhow, this Cuckoo has not been 
proved to breed at any of the above places, so it is quite possible 
that the males calling were unmated birds or very late migrants. 

In the Himalayas it breeds between 7,000 and 12,000 feet in 
considerable numbers from the end of May to the middle of July, 
while I have one or two eggs taken at heights nearly 2,000 feet 
higher still. In different places different fosterers seem to be 
employed for the purpose of bringing up the young. Bound about 
the Murree Hills, Mussoorie and Kuman the favourites are the 
Bush chats, Larvivora brunnea and Trochalopterwm lineatum, a. beauti- 
ful blue egg of the Cuekoo having been evolved to go with their eggs. 
In Mussoorie the Shrike, Lan'kis erythronotus, is another bird con- 
stantly cuckolded, and here also evolution has produced an egg 
to match, and I have several times had clutches of this bird's eggs 
sent me with unrecognized Cuckoo's eggs among them. Forktails, 
Larks, Pipits etc. are also constantly cuckolded, while on the 
Baluchistan and Afghan frontiers Whitehead took eggs from the 
nests of Ruby-throats, these eggs also approaching those of*the 
fosterer in colour. Altogether I have known of over fifty species 
of birds being cuckolded by this Cuckoo, b\it many of these are 
undoubtedly chance fosterers, only, the enckoo's eggs agreeing in 
no single character with those of the foster parent. Rattray,. 
Buchanan and others have sometimes found the eggs of this bird 
in the nests of some of the small Flycatchers and Warblers in holes 
so small that the bird, if ever hatched, must eventually have died of 
suffocation. It was obvious also that in many cases the egg could 
not possibly have been laid direct into the nest. 

It is impossible to describe the colours of the eggs of this Cuckoo 
in detail. A few eggs are rather like those of the English Cuckoo, 
of the normal inconspicuous grey or grey-brown mottled type, 
which agree fairly well with any one of the eggs of Pipits, Wagtails 
or Reed-Warblers ; others are much more reddish than are those 
of the English or European race, while many are as blue as the eggs 
of the Scandinavian thirds which lay in the nests of Redstarts, 
Wheatears etc. They are larger eggs than those of the European 
bird but similar in shape and texture and, like nearly all Cuckoos' 
eggs, heavier, comparatively, than those of the foster parent. The 
texture is also more "gritty" than it is in other birds' eggs and, wheh 
one has pierced a few of them with needle or pin, it is impossible 
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to mistake the feeling as it goes in. The yolk is nearly always- 
a pale yellow and often slightly phosphorescent in the dark. 

The measurements of one hundred eggs taken at hazard from a 
huge series average 23-(>xl8d mm. 

In their love affairs both sexes seem to he indiscriminate and, 
where they arc numerous, no definite pairing takes place. On the 
other hand, where they arc uncommon a male and female may no- 
doubt remain in company so Jong as it suits them. 

(1453) Cuculus canorus bakeri Hartert. 
The Khasia T Ttt.t. r Cuckoo. 

Cuculus canoru-s balccri, Fauno, B. I., Birds, 2nd cd, vol. iv, p. 130. 

This is a more or less sedentary race of the European Cuckoo,, 
first reeorded from the Khasia Hills, whore, literally, it swarms. 
Thence it extends throughout the Burmese hills to the Shan States 
and Karenni. South it occurs in the Pegu Yomas and East it 
extends to Yunnan. It is a bird of comparatively low elevations. 
In Assam it breeds principally between 4,000 and 0,000 feet, and 
I have seldom found it below the former. In Burma and the Shan 
States it, however, often breeds considerably lower, and many 
eggs have been taken at 3,000 feet, 

I have seen several thousand eggs of this Cuekoo, and it is un- 
doubtedly the species, or subspecies, on which one can most easily 
base and thus prove or disprove one's theories. For the present 
I content mysell with repeating the information given in the ' Eauna. ' 

The principal fosterers over a great part of the range of this 
Cuckoo are birds of the genera Cisticola and Suya and, in the Khasia 
Hills, nine Cuckoo's eggs out of every ten, perhaps even a greater 
proportion than this, are deposited in the nests of these little birds. 
Both genera make small fragile nests of grass, domed, with a small 
entrance on one side and generally built on slender grasses. No 
Cuckoo could deposit its eggs in these nests in the normal manner, 
and the young Cuckoo, when hatched, distends the nest as it grows, 
until it either bursts or the grasses break under the weight and it 
falls to the ground. Normal Cuckoo's eggs deposited in these nests 
agree fairly well with those of the fosterers except in sine. Inter- 
mediate eggs are common, whieh are less like the eggs of either species 
b\it which yet agree with slightly aberrant types of one or the other 
fosterer. In the Northern Burmese hills the favourite fosterers 
are the various Chats, and here a blue egg of the Cuckoo's is 
constantly found in the nest of Orekola ferrea huringtoni, whieh 
also lays blue eggs. Many Cuckoos also are parasitic on birds 
of the genera Monticola (Peirophila), NiUava, Muscisylvkt etc., all 
of which lay more or less salmon-coloured eggs, and we find that 
the Cuckoo's eggs are very similar to those. 
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In the Khasia Hills I have taken many blue eggs of Cuckoos 
from the nests of Leiothrix and Mesla, both of which genera lay blue 
eggs boldly marked with spots of deep reddish. Eggs may occasion- 
ally be placed in the nests of almost any kind of hird in almost 
any kind of position. Thus I have found eggs twice in the nests of the 
tiny Warbler Abrornis placed in small upright bamboos with an 
■entrance nothing like an incb in diameter, the bamboos so small 
that the young Cuckoo when hatched could not have survived 
many days. 

The period of incubation seems to vary greatly, A nest of 
Cisticola cursitans which contained three eggs on the 10th May 
when visited on the evening of the 27th had three Warbler chicks 
and a young Cuckoo just emerging from the shell. Another egg 
laid in a Pipit's nest on the I4th May did not hatch until the 28th 
of that month. 

Cuckoos have very definite breeding areas, often very restricted 
in size, sometimes of great extent, but they certainly leave these 
and continue laying elsewhere when the foster possibilities of the 
first are exhausted. 

The breeding season commences in the middle or end of April 
and continues throughout May and June, and in lessening numbers 
in July, a few birds even laying as late as August. 

As regards the number of eggs laid by an individual Cnckoo, 
I have taken seventeen eggs of the same Cuckoo in one season 
(1032) and another series of fifteen and several of about twelve but, 
of course, one cannot guarantee that every egg has been found. 

Three hundred eggs average 24-2x17-0 mm.: maxima 26-9X 
18-3 and 25-4x19*3 mm. ; minima 21*0x 171 and 22-4x16-2 mm. 

The almost invariable shape is a broad blunt oval and tbe texture 
is similar to that of the egg of the European Cuckoo. 



Cuculus optatus. 
The Himalayan Cuckoo. 

(1454) Cuonlus optatus optatus Gould. 
The Himalayan Cuckoo. 

Cuculus optatus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 140. 

As some rather doubtful races of this Cuckoo have been separated 
our form is now given* a trinomial. The typical form is a breeding 
bird within Indian limits from tbe Afghan and Baluchistan frontiers 
to the extreme East of Assam and Burma, It breeds at all elevations 
from 5,000 to 10,000 feet, and probably higher than this in its 
Western range. Outside our limits tbis or some other form of 
optatus breeds over the> greater part of Central Asia, Siberia and its 
mountain ranges of Northern China. 
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The Himalayan Cuckoo normally lays, or deposits, its eggs in 
the nests of the various Warblers which lay pure white or spotted 
white eggs, such as those of the genera Phylloscopus and Acantho- 
pneuste, which birds form practically the sole fosterers in the North- 
West Himalayas. In the Eastern Himalayas, where Phylloscopi are 
scarce, Acantkopneusle trockiloides liarterti is the favourite fosterer 
when available, but many Cuckoos are parasitic on the genus 
Cryptolopka, which make little ball -nests of moss and lay pure white 
-eggs. 

Rattray has obtained more than one oviduct egg of this Cuckoo, 
and Brooks also took an egg from the oviduct of a female he shot 
at Ruttun Pir in Kashmir on the 17th June, This latter egg is 
described by Hume as " pure white, with a slight gloss. The 
markings, which are everywhere very scarce, are somewhat more 
numerous towards the larger end, and consist of minute specks 
and tiny lines, not more than 0-06 of an inch in length, of dingy 
olive-brown and very pale inky-purple or purplish grey." This 
description would answer equally well for Rattray's oviduct eggs 
oxcept that in the eggs found by him the tiny specks appeared to 
be black. Some sixty eggs in my own collection, also, all agree. 
In some the markings are practically absent, while in a few they 
are rather more numerous though never in any way dense. 

Two exceptions to the above description are two eggs, one with 
-a faintly green-tinted ground found in the nest of a Forktail and 
.another with an equally faint pinkish tinge taken from the nest of 
a Tailor- bird. 

In shape the eggs are long ellipses and the texture is much less 
coarse than in the eggs of the Common Cuckoo, though the same 
gritty feeling is experienced in piercing the shell. The eggs are 
heavy for their size hut not exceptionally so. 

In China it is possible other types of eggs are laid as Messrs. 
Ricketts, Styan and La Touche have taken eggs they believe to be 
those of this Cuckoo from the nests of Saxicola torquaia and Pyelorhw 
sinensis. These eggs are very like those of their foster parents. 
The first has a pale grey- blue ground flecked with red, while the 
second has the ground reddish, densely blotched with darker reddish. 
A third type taken in the nest of a Cryptolopka is like the Indian 
eggs of this- Cuckoo. In size and shape all agree well with the eggs 
laid in the Himalayas. 

The principal breeding months are May and June, 

Forty eggs average about 21-0x 13-6 mm. : maxima 25-4X 
IS** mm. ; minima 19-7 X 130 mm. 

I have no information as to the period required for incubation, 
but it must of necessity be even less than that of the Common 
•Cuckoo, or the foster parents' eggs would be hatched too soon and 
the young grow too big for the young Cuckoo to be able to eject 
them from the nest. 
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Cuculus poliocephalus. 

The Small Cuckoo. 

(1455) Cuoulus poliocephalus poliocephalus Lath. 
The Himalayan Small Cuckoo. 

Cuculus poliocephalus poliocephalus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv,. 
p. 142. 

This little Cuckoo breeds from Gilgit and the Afghan frontier 
throughout the Himalayas to Eastern Assam, both North and South 
of the Brahmapootra. Thence it extends to all the Burmese hills, 
but further South it is replaced \>y Q. p. lepidus Vieillot. It also 
breeds all through the mountains of Central Asia and China to 
Japan, where it is very common. 

Over most of its range this Cuckoo breeds from about 5,000 feet 
up to at least 10,000 feet, but in Assam I have taken its eggs occasion- 
ally at about 3,500 and it is common at 4,000 feet. 

Oviduct eggs of this species have been taken, but for which it 
would be difficult to believe that the two known types were laid 
by tbe same species. In Jupan, the extreme Eastern limit of its 
range, the eggs are invariably deep terra-cotta red, varying very 
little in depth of colour. These eggs are always deposited in the 
nests of Cettia, the eggs of which, except for being more glossy, are 
practically identical in colour with those of the Cuckoo. Owston, 
who worked for many years in Japan, told me he had never seen or 
even heard of the Cuckoo ever placing the egg in any other nest. 
Since bis death, however, eggs have been supplied to some collectors 
together with other alleged fosterer's eggs. 

In the extreme Western Himalayas the egg laid by this Cuckoo 
is almost always white, absolutely unspotted. This is generally 
placed in the nests of Phylloscopi, but also sometimes in the nests 
of Pnoepyga, Drymochares erumlis etc. In Eastern India, Assam to 
Garhwal, the terra-cotta egg is the more common, this being placed! 
in the nests of different species of Horornis, which birds also lay 
chocolate eggs similar to but darker than those of the Cuckoo, 
Over most of the central area, however, white and terra-cotta eggs 
may be found in the same place, though in most eases suitable 
fosterers are selected. 

In shape the eggs are short elliptical, sometimes quite broad, 
this more especially in 'the terra-cotta eggs. The texture is about 
the same as it is in the eggs of C. optatua, from which it is sometimes- 
difficult to distinguish the white eggs. 

Thirty eggs average 21-0x14-2 mm. : maxima 23-0x15-5 mm. ; 
minima 19-5x13-5 mm.' 

They breed throughout May and June and, in the higher levels,, 
ah through July. 
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Cuculus micropterus. 

The Indian Ouckoo. 

(1456) Cuculus micropterus micropterus Gould. 
The Indian Cctckoo. 

Cuculus micropterus micropterus, Fauna B. L. Birds, 2nd ed. vol. Uv 
p. 144. 

Although this Ouckoo, with its well known call " bo-kotta-ko," is 
known to everyone all over India, and undoubtedly breeds almost 
everywhere from Ceylon to 5,000 or 7,000 feet in the Himalayas 
and again outside India all through Northern China to Japan, 
practically nothing is known about its breeding. 

Two oviduct eggs are known, both fragments only. The first 
is one taken by La Touche in China, which is described as being 
pinkish -white, marked with rich red and carmine, very like some 
eggs of the Dicrwridai. The other egg is one obtained from the 
oviduct of a female shot by Stewart in Travaneore, which is all blue,, 
of a rather grey shade. There is also an egg obtained by a collector 
for Capt. R. E. Skinner. The Cuckoo was seen sitting in a neM 
of the Paradise Flycatcher. The man watched the Cuckoo until 
it flew off, and then on inspecting the nest found it contained two 
eggs of the Flycatcher and a blue egg, presumably that of the 
Cuckoo. Finally Rattray took several blue eggs of Cuckoos, which 
he attributed to this species, in the Murree Galia, These were 
deposited in the nests of Trochaloplerum lineatttm, Hodgsonius 
phcenicuroides, harvivora brunnea and Saxic&a torquata indica, all 
of which birds lay blue or bluish eggs. They are probably correctly 
identified as those of the present bird, but in appearance are not 
distinguishable from those of the common Cuckoo. 

Twenty-four of these eggs average 23*7 'X 18- 1 mm.: maxima 
26-OxlO'O and 25-1x20-0 mm.; minima 22-8x17-9 and 23-Ox 
170 mm. 

Rattray's eggs were taken in late May and June, but in the plains 
of India it commences to call in early April and must lay much earlier 
than it does in the hills. Possibly its normal egg will be found 
to so closely resemble the eggs of its foster parent that it is impossible 
to distinguish it by a casual examination. 

(1457) Hierococcyx sparveroides Vigors. 
The Lakge Hawk-Cuckoo. 

Hierococcyx sparverouks, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 146. 

The Large Hawk-Cuckoo is found in the Outer Himalayas from 
Kuinan to Eastern Assam at all heights between 2,500 and 9,000 feet, 
but breeds most often between 4,000 and 0,000 feet in the Western 
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Himalayas and between 3,000 and 5,000 feet in the Eastern ranges. 
Outside India it extends through the Burmese hUl -ranges into the 
Shan States, Yunnan aud Eastern China. 

This is another Cuckoo the eggs of which have been evolved to 
suit two different types of fosterer. Rattray, who was the first 
to take an egg, found it in the nest of the Himalayan Whistling 
Thrush, and then later others in the nests of Trochalopterum lineatum, 
A. E. Osmaston found several in the nests of T. erythrocepkalum, 
all these being in the Western Himalayas. The eggs are pale blue 
and closely resemble those of the foster parents. In the Burmese hills 
Cook, Hopwood, Harmgton and Mackeuzie have taken a great many 
blue eggs of this Cuckoo in the nests of various species of the genera 
Garrulax and Dryonaslea, with many of whicb they also agree very 
■closely. 

In North Cacbar and the Khasia Hills many of these Cuckoos 
■deposit their eggs in the nests of the Great Spider- Hunter. Tbis 
bird lays eggs of different shades of dark brown, aud the egg of the 
Cuckoo exactly matches these in shape and colour, though they 
are much bigger. 

In these two types of the eggs of Hierococcyx we have the only 
example I know of in which the two different types of egg vary in 
sue as well as in colour. The blue eggs, which are deposited with 
the larger eggs of Garrulax, Myiopkoneu3 etc., average about 30-1 X 
21 9 mm., while the brown eggs, which one finds with the brown 
eggs of the Spider-Hunter, average only 26*0x 18-9 mm. 

In the Western Himalayas the eggs have been taken between 
June 15th and the end of July, in Burma from early April to the 
■eud of June, and in Assam in the Spider-Hunters' nests dnring these 
same months. 

The long and interesting account of this bird's nesting in the 
Nilgiris given by Miss Cockbum is of course all wrong, native servants 
evidently having shot a Cuckoo near a nest of the Bezra Sparrow- 
Hawk. The white egg sent by Davison to Hume, and recorded by 
him, is also the egg of a Roller and not that of a Cuckoo at all. 

Hodgson's notes, so far as they go, are correct, and confirm modem 
reports of this Cuckoo laying its eggs in the nests of Trochalopteron, 
■Garrulax etc. 

(1458) Hierococcyx varius Vahl. 
The Common Hawk-Cuckoo. 

Hierococcyx varius, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 148. 

This Hawk-Cuckoo is found over the whole of Ceylon and India 
except Sind and the Punjab, its Eastern limits being Kamrup and 
<*oalpaxa in Assam. 

Many oviduct eggs of this Cuckoo have been obtained, the first 
by Bingham, then by Inglis and Lindsey-Harvey and later by myself. 
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It deposits its eggs in the nests of different species of Argya and 
Turdoides in the plains but, when it wanders above its normal 
habitat in the plains, as in the hills of Assam, it makes use of the 
neats of birds of the genus Garrulax. The eggs of the Cuckoo being 
a bright deep blue, well glossed, almost exactly match those of 
Turdoides in colour as in shape, but average bigger, are of much 
stouler texture and much heavier. It is smaller of course, darker 
in colour and different in shape to those of Garrulax, but still 
resembles them fairly well also. Occasionally eggs may be found 
in the nests of other fosterers such as the Bulbuls, Pyctorhis and 
the Fairy Blue-bird (Stewart). Several Cuckoos' eggs may be- 
found in the same nest, and I have two sets of six Cuckoos' eggs 
found in nests of Turdoides. In these instances only one Cuckoo 
survives, the remainder being eliminated by degrees until only the 
strougest remains. 

As noted above, the eggs are the same deep blue as those of 
Turdoides, equally smooth but a trifle less glossed aud much more 
easily stained, these stains being often the first thing to attract 
one's attention to the fact that a Cuckoo's egg is present. 

The eggs average about 26-0x20*0 mm., but vary very greatly 
in size ; on the whole they are more elliptical and not quite so 
spherical as the eggs of Clam&tor jacobinus, from which it is difficult 
to distinguish them. 

In South-West India and Northern Central India most birds 
breed in May and June and in late April, but in Bihar and Bengal 
many birds lay in March. In the hills they breed almost entirely 
in May and June, when Garrulax moriiliger is also busy breeding. 



Hierococcyx fugax (Horsf.). 
The JaVan Hawk- Cuckoo. 

(1460) Hierooocoyx fugax nisicolor (Blyfch). 
The Nepal Hawk-Cuckoo. 

Hierococcyx fugax nisicolor, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p, 151. 

Hodgson's, or the Nepal, Hawk-Cuckoo breeds in the Lower 
Himalayas from Nepal and Sikkim to Eastern Assam and the 
hill -tracts of Burma. 

An oviduct egg of this Cuckoo was obtained hy Mandelli from 
a female shot by him on the 5th June. Hume describes this egg 
as " a broad oval, scarcely at all pointed at the small end, and a 
little obtuse at the broad end. The colour is a uniform olive-brown, 
and round the large end there is an indistinct ring of a darker shade ;. 
the shell is firm and smooth, but there is very little gloss on the egg ; 
it measures 0-80 by 0-64 " (=22-6 X 1*5-3 mm.). 
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I have taken many Cuckoos' eggs "which agree well with the above 
in North Cachar and the Khasia Hills, while both Coltait and I 
took others in Margherita, at all heights between 2,000 and 0,000 feet, 
while they possibly breed at still higher elevations. We found most 
of these Cuckoos' eggs deposited in the nests of various Flycatchers, 
especially Cyornis and Nitiava, and also several in the nests of 
Heteroxenicua nepaknms. 

The ground-colour of the eggs varies from pale grey-green, 
yellowish-stone or pale brown to a rather warm olive or sienna- 
brown, speckled all over with darker reddish -brown, fairly dense 
everywhere, but denser and forming a zone round the larger end. 
In shape they are long ellipses, both ends much alike. The texture is 
fine with a smooth and often slightly glossy surface, fragile for a 
Cuckoo's egg, bnt with the usual gritty shell. 

They measure about 22-5X 15*4 mm. 

The breeding season is very protracted ; most birds lay in June, 
but eggs may be found from about the middle of May to the end 
of July, while I have heard the call up to the end of August and have 
takon a fresh egg as late as the 14th September. 



Cacomantis merulinus (Scop.). 
The Plaintive Cuckoo. 

(1462) Cacomantis merulinus passerinus (Vahl). 

The Indian Plaintive Cuckoo. 

Cacomantw merulinus -passcrinm. Fauna T3. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol.. iv, 
p. 154. 

This Plaintive Cuckoo is found practieally throughout the better 
wooded, more humid parts of India, occurring both in the plains 
and the hills. In the drier parts of the Punjab and North- 
Western Provinces, Sind and Rajput-ana it is not found, but it is 
extremely common round about Hyderabad in the Deccan. 

It is a breeding visitor to the Himalayas up to about 8,000 feet 
and to all heights in the hills of Southern India. 

I can add little to my snmmary of the breeding of this Cuckoo 
given in the * Fauna,' I there wrote :— " In the Nilgiris this little 
Cuckoo breeds in August, September and October, placing its eggs 
in the nests of Prima inornata jerdoni and laying eggs very similar 
to those of that bird but larger, paler and more feebly marked. 
In Lucknow their eggs were brought to Adams in September with 
the same fosterer. In Kanara Bell and Davidson took nnmerous 
eggs in the nests of Cisttcola and Orthotomus in July and August. 
These eggs had a pale blue or white ground, with light reddish 
blotches and agree well with the white or blue eggs of the Warblers. 
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Eggs resembling these have been sent to me from Dehra Du_d, the 
United Provinces and Poona, but from Hyderabad I have had a 
wonderful aeries of eggs from Professor Burnet, Col. Sparrow and 
others which are most extraordinary examples of adaptive selection. 
In this quite small area the Cuckoo has deserted its ordinary 
foster parents and is parasitic almost entirely on Prima, socialis, 
a Warbler which lays very bright chestnut-red eggs, and we find 
that a bright pink-red egg has been evolved to go with that of this 
Warbler." , 

In shape all the eggs are alike, long narrow ovals, with one end 
appreciably smaller than the other ; the texture is fine, the surface 
slightly glossed and the shell stouter and heavier than in passerine 
eggs of the same size. They average roughly 19-9x 14-0 mm. 

(H63) Cacomantis mernlinus querulus Heine. 
The Burmese Plaintive Cuckoo. 

Cacomantis merulimts querulus, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 156. 

This race takes tho place of the preceding form in the East of 
Bengal and Assam, thence extending over the whole of Burma 
to the Northern Malay States. It also occurs and breeds in great 
numbers in the Shan States and extends to Yunnan, Annam, Cochin 
China, South China and Siam. It is fonnd in the foot-hills, plains 
and up to an elevation of some C,000 feet, but is probably most 
numerous between 2,000 and 5,000 feet. 

In the Khasia Hills this little Cuckoo is very common, depositing 
its eggs in the nests of the still more common Cisticola curs-ttans 
or the equally common Brown Hill-Warhler. After these two the 
birds most frequently cuckolded are the Tailor- hirds and species of 
FrankUnia. In Bnrmi, however, Fielden obtained the eggs in the 
Tailor-birds' nests only, and in Hong Kong this latter bird was 
practically the sole foster parent, Jones taking many eggs of this 
Cuckoo in their nests. 

In ground-colour the eggs vary from pure white to pale blue 
.as in the eggs of C. m. passerinus and they are marked in the samo 
way as those of that race. In fact the eggs vary in almost the same 
degree, both in ground and marking, as do the fosterers', and I am 
sure that at first I overlooked many Cnckoo's eggs in the nests of 
Saya khasiana and Suya crinit/era. As a rule the eggs are more 
sinearingly blotched than are those of the Hill-Warbler, and often 
their larger size at once betrays them. 

Thirty eggs taken at random from some hundreds average about 
19-8x13-8 mm. 

They breed from early April to the end of June and in almost 
equal number in July, while I have taken many Suya, nests in August 
with Cuckoos' eggs in them. 
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Penthoeeryx sonneratii. 

The Banded Bay Cuckoo. 

(1464) Penthoeeryx sonneratii sonneratii (Lath.). 
The Indian Banded Bay Cuckoo. 

PentJwcwyx sonneraiU wnneratii, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, 
p. 157. 

This is a Cuckoo of damp areas though found over practically 
the whole of India and Burma. In the latter country it occurs as 
far South as Tenasserim. It is common in Malabar and Travan- 
core and also very common in the hills of Assam, more especially 
South of the Brahmapootra, In the drier areas it is rare or 
absent. 

An oviduct egg of this species was obtained by Mr. J. A. Kemp 
which is a broad oval in shape, the ground-colour a pale dull lilac, 
the whole surface with rufous-pink spots scattered profusely all 
over it. Davidson showed me another oviduct egg, taken, I believe, 
by Bell, which is very similar but much browner. Other eggs like 
this one and undoubtedly of this Cuckoo were taken in the Bombay 
Presidency by Bell, Davidson and others in the nests oflora, Dumetia 
and Otocompsa, In the Surrma Valley hills I have taken many 
eggs which can only be those of the Banded Cuckoo and which in 
many cases are just like the oviduct eggs. These I found in the 
nests of various Bulbuls, Tribura (often), Stachyridopsis, Malaco- 
cincla, Urocickla etc. In the Khasia Hills birds of the genus Alcippe 
were regularly cuckolded and, though I cannot be absolutely sure, 
I have little doubt that the Cuckoo was of this species. 

Many eggs are exactly like the oviduct ones ahove described, 
but tbey vary greatly. Some eggs are pure white speckled with 
deep purple-brown, deep lilac or pink ; others are minutely freckled 
all over with dull neutral tint or reddish- brown. Other eggs are 
closely assimilated to certain types of Alcippe eggs and, when 
type is laid with type, the resemblance is often extraordinary, 
though the texture is coarser and heavier, while at other times the 
contrast is striking. 

The eggs average roughly 19-3X15-S mm., the shape being 
generally a broad obtuse oval. 

In the Bombay Presidency Davidson and Bell took eggs in Febru- 
ary and March and the former again in August, while Kemp obtained 
his oviduct egg in June. Irt Assam, though May and June are the 
principal breeding months, the season is a long one, and I have taken 
eggs from April to August. 
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(1407) Chalcltes xanthorhynohus (Horsf,). 
The Violet Cuckoo. 

Chaldl&a xonlkorhyne!ius t Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 160. 

This beautiful little Cuckoo occurs in Eastern Bengal, Assam, 
Nicobars and Andamans, Malay Peninsula to Palawan and the 
Philippines. Siam. 

So far as I know, no oviduct egg of this species has ever been 
obtained, but Inglis, Primrose, Hole, Coltart and myself have taken 
many eggs which are exactly like those laid by the Emerald Cuckoo, 
but which have been taken in ravines and other areas in which no 
Emerald Cuckoo was found and only the present species seen. 
I have no doubt that the identification of these eggs is correct. 
Most eggs were taken in the foot-hills between the plains and 2,000 
feet, but the Violet Cuckoo is not rare up to 5,000 feet and I ohtained 
eggs up to this height in the nests of Sun-birds built in Orange- 
groves. Most of the eggs taken by myself were in the nests of the 
Little Spider- Hunter, the eggs of the Cuekoo agreeing well with 
those of the foster parent, though the ring of specks at the larger 
end is more brown than pmkish-red, the ground varying, as in the 
eggs of Arachnothera, from white to very pale pink. At lower levels 
the common fosterer is the Sunbird, Mthopyga e, seherice, and here 
again the eggs of the Sunbird and those of the Cuckoo are much 
alike, though the latter are much bigger. The ground in these is 
white, smudgily blotched with light brown or red dish -brown, 
I have also taken eggs from the nests of Piprisoma and Gisticola, 
but these are, I think, abnormal fosterers. 

The average of seven eggs is 17-2x12-5 mm, : maxima 17-9X 
13*3 mm. ; minima 17-2X 12-5 mm. 

The breeding season lasts from mid-April to the end of June. 

Chalckes maculatus. 
The Emerald Cuckoo. 

(1468) Chalcites maculatus maculatus (Gmelin). 
The Emerald Cuckoo. 

Chaleites macufaftw mavuUrtw}, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p, 162. 

The Emerald Cuckoo is found from Kuman to Eastern Assam in 
the Himalayas from tho foot-hills up to 5,000 feet but generally 
below 3,000 feet. It is eommon over the hill-country of Burma 
and the Indo-Chinese countries to Hainan, while it has been 
recorded from Yunnan and as far East as the Yangtse. Within 
this area it is not found, or only rarely, in the most dry zones such 
as Central Pegu, for it is essentially a bird of damp forests. 

Primrose found eggs of a Cuckoo deposited in the nests of Mlfao- 
pyga, siparaja seherite in raviues in deep forest in Goalpara. One 

vol. in. 2 a 
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of these eggs he left in the nest to be hatched, and when it was 
nearly ready to fly took it and sent it to me to confirm his own 
identification as to it being the Emerald Cuckoo. Primrose and 
Inghs took several eggs, all from the nests of this Sunbird, and very 
kindly gave me some. Later I took a few eggs myself, generally 
from nests of Sunbirds, but also from the nests of the Small Spider- 
Hunter and from those of Phylloscopus r, harterti and Ciaticola, 

The egg cannot be distinguished from that of the Violet Cuckoo 
but, fortunately, these Cuckoos seem to have very restricted breeding 
areas and, with time and patience, it is often easy to find out which 
of the two is haunting and breeding in the ravine or other area in 
which the eggs have been taken. 

Seventeen eggs average 10-9x12-3 mm.: maxima 18*0x12-6 
and 16-3x12.8 mm. ; minima 15-8x120 and 10*1x11-9 mm. 

In shape they are broad obtuse ovals and the texture, though 
coarse, is very fragile, for a Cuckoo's egg. 

The breeding season is from the middle of April to the end of 
July. 

Surnlculus lugnhris (Horsf.). 
The Dbongo-Cucxoo. 

(1469) Sumieuius liigubrls brachyurus Stresemaim. 
The Malay Dkonqo -Cuckoo. 

Sumictdus lugvbris brachyurus, Fauna B. I„ Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 164. 

Stresemann restricts this race of the I>rongo- Cuckoo to peninsular 
Burma and Siam and the Malay States. 

There is no absolutely authentic egg of this species, but Kuschel, 
jn a letter to me, writes : — " I have secured eggs of this species 
from the nests of Henicurus lesckenaitlti, Pycnonotus aurigaster, 
Megalurus paluatris and Lonhis." An egg sent me, taken in tbe 
nest of the first-named bird, has a pale creamy ground with a few 
faint specks of rusty red thinly scattered all over it. In shape 
it is a short, broad ellipse, measuring 19-5 X 14-9 mm., and was taken 
on the 5th April. 

It agrees with the eggs supposed by me to be those of the Ceylon 
Drongo- Cuckoo. 

(1470) Suraiculus lugubrls dieruroides (Hodg,). 
The Indian Dronqo-Cuckoo. 

Sttrniculua Itigttbris iUcrumides, Fauna E. I,, Birda, 2nd ed, vol. iv, p. 165. 

This race of the Ih-ongo -Cuckoo is found iu Upper India and Assam, 
Burma and Siam North of about latitude 10°, Hainan and China. 

This Cuckoo breeds throughout its range from April to June, 
but there is still no certainty about its eggs. 
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Rattray has seen King-Crows feeding a young Dropgo- Cuckoo 
*nd has taken an egg from a Drongo's nest which he believes to have 
been that of this Cuckoo. It is much like that of the Drongos, 
i. e., a cream ground-colour with blotches and marks of deep red, 
but it is different in colour to tho eggs it was taken with and is 
different in texture. It measures about 23-5x17-5 and, if really 
an egg of this Cuckoo, is proportionately much the biggest Cuckoo's 
egg I have ever seen. An egg taken by Col tart in Assam in the 
nest of a Forktail is of the same type as that sent me by Kuschel, 
but is marked with darker brown and grey-brown and is also 
■decidedly bigger, measuring 22-2x 15-3 mm. I think this is probably 
correctly identified, as there was no other Cnckoo about except 
the suspected parent. 

Nehrkom describes the egg as being just like those of Cacomantis 
and as Iwing deposited in the nest of Smja erinigera. There is 
probably some mistake in regard to this last statement, 

(1471) Surnlculus lugubris stewarti Stuart Baker. 
The Ceylon Dbongo-Cuckoo. 

Surnieulug lugubris stewarti, F»u)ia B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 160. 

This subspecies is found in Western India from Karwar in the 
Bombay Presidency to Ceylon, 

Here again our evidence, such as it is, about the eggs of this 
Cuckoo is very contradictory. Davidson and Bell have both seen 
Drongos feeding young Drongo -Cuckoos, and the latter has taken 
eggs from Drongos' nests which, he believes to have been those of the 
Cuckoo. He describes the eggs as " the same size as those of 
D. aler, in whose nests they were found, and are similar ; the shape 
is somewhat abnormal, tending to both ends being somewhat 
obtuse." Though this evidence certainly supports that of Rattray, 
we again have an egg so large that it is contrary to all we know of 
-Cuckoos' eggs which is really certain. 

Wait and Stewart's Ceylon evidence is stronger. First they both 
find yonng Cuckoos in the nests of the Black -fronted Babbler, and 
then they obtain quite a number of eggs in the same kinds of nests. 
These are in type much more like the supposed eggs of Surnicidm 
taken by Coltart and Kuschel. The ground is grey-white and they 
are sparsely speckled and blotched with brown and underlying 
marks of neutral tint — in fact the eggs are not unlike those of the 
foster parent. 

Three of these eggs measure 19-3x14-7, 19-6XH-8 and 19-oX 
14-6 mm. A fourth egg taken in a nest of an Iora measures only 
17-5XI3S mm. 

I think it is almost certain that these eggs will prove to be correct. 

The breeding season in Ceylon is from December to May and in 
Travancore January to March. 

2a2 
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Clamator jacobinus. 

The Pied Crested Cuckoo. 

(1472) Clamator jacobinus jacobinus (Bodd,), 
The Indian Pied Crested Cuckoo. 

Clamator jacobinus jacobinus, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 187. 

This Cnckoo has a most extraordinary range. It is found all 
over India and Northern Burma and is also found over a great 
part of Southern Africa. 

Many oviduct egga of Indian birds have been taken, and all of 
these are alike, deep blue egga, generally broad ovals or spheroidal 
in shape, and almost identically like those of the foster parents, 
which are invariably species of the genera Anjya and Turdoides* 
In size they agree well with the eggs of the latter but are, of course, 
much bigger than the eggs of some species of the former. 

It is of course impossible very often to distinguish between the 
eggs of this Cuckoo and those of Hieroeoccyx varius, but over most 
of its range the latter breeds in April, May and June and the former 
in June, July and August. The eggs of the Hawk-Cuckoo are also 
larger on the average and are more broad elliptical rather than 
spherical. The yolk of the eggs of Hterococcyx is much paler than 
that of the egg of Clamator, 

In the hills when this Cuckoo wanders above its normal breeding 
elevation where no Argya or Turdoides breeds it then selects the 
nests of Garrulaz moniHger or G. pectoralis in which to place its- 
egg, and the resemblance between the eggs of fosterer and Cuckoo > 
is then not nearly so complete. Odd eggs have from time to time 
been found in the nests of queer fosterers such as Bulbuls, Shrikes 
etc., but these are merely casual instances and do not, I think, mean 
anything more than that the Cuckoo has not been able to find one 
of the nests of the proper fosterers. 

One hundred eggs average about 23-9x18-6 mm., but vary 
greatly in size. 

(1473) Clamator jacobinus taprobanus Hartert. 
The Ceylon Pied Crested Cuckoo. 
Clamator jacobinus laprobanus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 16EL 

This Cuckoo is found only in Ceylon. 

The eggs are generally deposited in the nests of Turdoides 
griseus striatus. They are, pf course, not to be distinguished from 
those of the typical subspecies, though they average smaller. 
The eggs have been found from November to June and again in 
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Wait points out that the white of these Cuckoos' eggs is faintly 
"tinged with green, a character I have also noticed in the eggs of the 
typical form and in those of C. corotnandua. 



(1474) Clamator eoromandus (Linn.), 
The Bed- winged Crested Cuckoo. 

Clamalor eoromandus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. J 70. 

This, the largest of all our parasitic Cuckoos, has a rather curious 
hreeding distribution. In the Himalayas it is f a common bird 
lrom Kuman and Garhwal to the extreme East of Assam ; thence 
it extends throughout Burma, Malay States, Borneo, the Philippines 
and Celebes ; still further East it occurs in the Indo-Chinese countries, 
West and Southern China. South of the Himalayas it has been 
recorded from Chota Nagpore, also rarely from Madras City and 
Trichinopoly, while on the West it occurs not infrequently on the 
Malabar coast, Travancore, and is commou in Ceylon. It breeds 
up to about 6,000 feet. 

In the Western Himalayas the moat common fosterer is Gramma- 
ioptila, and less often the egg is found in the nests of different species 
of Trodkatopterutn, while in the Eastern Himalayas most eggs are 
deposited in the nests of Garrulax moniliger and pecioralis. At odd 
times eggs may be found in the nests of almost any of the Laughing- 
Thrushes, while still more rarely they have been taken from such 
unlikely nests as those of the Bulbuls and Quaker-Thrushes. In 
my own experience all such eggs have been deserted, but Fieldeu 
saw young Crested Cuckoos being fed by Quaker-Thrushes. Often 
many Cuekoos' eggs are laid in the same fosterer's nest, their appear- 
ance showing that they are deposited by two or even three Cuckoos, 
so it is obvious that these birds do not have any special breeding 
"territory. 

In Assam most birds lay during May and June, but eggs may be 
found from early April up to the end of August ; in Burma April 
and May are the most popular months, while in Western India the 
last half of April to the first half of June, 

The eggs of the Red- winged Cuckoo are just large editions of 
those of the Pied bird but perhaps more spherical and slightly 
paler on an average. 

All the blue eggs of Cuckoos seem to take a dark stain from damp 
which I have never seen on any other egg and, though the spherical 
clue eggs of the Cuckoo are easy to distinguish from the longer and 
more pointed eggs of the Laughing -Thrushes, this stain sometimes 
helps to distinguish abnormally long eggs of the Cuckoo. 

Fifty eggs average 26-9x22-6 mm.: maxima 29-9x22-9 and 
26-9x24.-4.mm. ; minima 25-4x21-7 and 26-3x20-3 mm. 
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Subfamily EUDYNAMD-LE 

(KOKLS). 

Eudynamis scolopaceus. 

The Koel. 

(1475) Eudynamis scolopaceus scolopaceus (Linn.). 
The Indian Koel. 

Eadyna-mis scolopaceus scolopaceus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv,. 
p. 172. 

The Koel, or " the curse of the sick man in India," as it has been 
called, is found all over India and Ceylon, but is rare in Sind and the 
Punjab and absent from the North- Weat Provinces. In Assam its 
place is taken by the Burmese form. 

There is no European one would imagine in India who does not 
know that this, unfortunately, very common bird lays its eggs 
in the nests of Crows, generally of the common House- Crow, but 
often also in that of the Jungle-Crow. Wherever the Crows breed, 
in the heart of great cities, in villages and cultivated tracts, or in 
country more remote, there will the Koel also be found in numbers 
only less numerous than the birds which they cuckold. 

Koels certainly have no breeding territory in the usual sense 
of the word. More than one egg of this Cuckoo is repeatedly found 
in the same nest. I have myself seen six or seven several times, 
while as many as thirteen have been recorded. These show quite 
clearly, by size, shape or tint, that two or three and, in one case, 
four birds have laid in the same nest in addition to the rightful 
owner. 

The eggs are not unlike Crows' eggs, having a pale stone, pale- 
greenish -yellow, or yellowish -grey ground, profusely marked all 
over with blotches, freckles, specks and spots of reddish -brown, 
but giving the prevailing impression of greenish eggs just as those 
of the Crows appeal' to be. In shape they are broad ovals, shorter 
and rounder in comparison with those of the Grows and considerably 
smaller. 

One hundred eggs average 31*0x23*6 mm. 

The breeding season Varies considerably, generally i i accord with 
that of the Crows they cuckold. Over most of India late May,, 
June and early July form the main breeding season ; in Bengal 
June and July. In Dacca, Mymensingh etc. in Eastern Bengal 
the Cuekoos have two seasons' laying, first in the nests pf the Jungle- 
Crow in December and January, and then in the end of May when 
the House-Crows start breeding, the Cuckoos also start again. 
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In spite of this Cuckoo being so exceedingly common, much yet 
remains to be learned about its habits. It is still doubtful whether 
the Koel nsnally removes an egg of the foster parent when depositing 
her own in the nest. There is much conflicting evidence on this 
point but little definite proof one way or the other. Many people 
have seen young Koels being fod by Crows, yet Hnme says that he 
himself has many times seen adult female Koels feeding young 
ones of their own species. 

Finally it is not known to what extent, if at all, young Koels 
eject the eggs or young of their foster parents, or the young light it 
out among themselves when there is more than one hatched in a nest. 

Crows hreed in almost every garden in India ; their nests are 
often so placed that they can be closely watched in comfort from 
window or verandah ; Koels lay their eggs in these nests, yet we 
do not know half as much as we ought about these birds. 

In Dibrugarh Crows built in an avenue 100 yards from my house 
and in Dacca within a few yards of my verandah. AH I discovered 
was that the Koel, at all events sometimes, lays its egg direct into 
the Crow's nest. Also from watching eertain Crows' nests I knew 
that where one day there have been so many Crows' eggs, the same 
day later there has been one Crow's egg less and one Koel's egg more, 
though this was not always the case. I have never seen a young 
Koel eject either egg or young Crow or brother or sister Koel from 
the nest. On the other hand, I have seen Koels and young Crows 
in the same nest and within a few days but one young Koel was 
left in it. Sometimes also I have^een the remains of eggs aud young 
birds under Crows' nests from whieh they have evidently been thrown 
out. 

From personal observation also I have been able to ascertain 
that though Koels may have morals, they are shockingly bad ones. 
Finally, in over tliirty years' residence in India I never saw 
young Koels being fed by females of their own species. 



(1470) Eudynamis scolopaceus malayana Cab. & Hein. 
The Malay Koel. 

Eudynamis scolvpaceus malayana, Fauna B. I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, 
p. 174, 

This subspecies of tho Koel extends from Assam throughout 
Burma to the Malay States and East to the Indo-Chinese countries. 
In Yunnan and China it is replaeed by another very closely allied 
form, chintnsis. 

This bird has been known frequently to place its egg in the nest 
of the Chinese Magpie, Pica plat sericea and, occasionally, in the 
nests of some of the Stumidce or Mynas. With this exception 
there is nothing one can add abont its breeding which has not been 
said about its Indian cousin. 
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Subfamily PHGENICOPHAIN^I 

(Non-parasitic Cuckoos). 

Zanolostomus javanicus Horaf. 
The Lessee Red-billed Malkoha. 

(1477) Zanclostomus javaoicus pallidus* Kloss. 
The Lesser Bed-billed Malkoha, 

Zanclostomus javanicw, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 175. 

This Malkoha is found from Tenasserim to Borneo. It has never 
been found breeding within our limits, but it must do so wherever 
found. A nest containing two eggs of this Cuckoo was sent to me 
by Major Moulton which waa taken at Kuching, Borneo, on the 
10th March. The nest was described as " a flimsy affair of grass- 
blades and twigs placed in a thick bush in soruh-jungle. The two 
eggs are quite typical of the eggs of this subfamily. The inner shell 
of the eggs of all the Malkohas is white or creamy- white, but this 
is entirely covered by a calcareous deposit which becomes very 
smooth and polished yet always porous, and never hard, so that it 
ean always be scraped off with a knife. Very shortly after being 
laid the eggs become stained with yellowish. 

The two eggs are in shape very broad ellipses and measure 
29-8x23-8 and 28-5x22-6 mm. 

(1478) Rhopodytes virldlrostris Jerdon. 
The Small Gbeen-billed Malkoha, 
Ehopodyten viridiTostris, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p, 177, 

This Malkoha is very common in parts of Ceylon, and extends 
North of Ceylon, through Travancore, to Belgaum and ttatnagiri 
on the West and on the East to the Godaveri and Cuttaok, 

Wait gives a good description of the nest, of this bird in Ceylon 
in a letter to mo. He writes :■ — " They prefer rather scrubby jungle 
and build at a height from the ground of six to ten feet in thorny 
bushes. The nest is like' a substantial Dove's nest, but the twigs are 
mueh more numerous, being piled up to the thickness of an inch. 
There are always a few green leaves by way of lining. The usual 
number of eggs appears to be two but I have once found three. 
The bird sits fairly close, but its courage fails at the last moment 

* Robinsou and Kloss have separated the bird occurring in Borneo to Burma 
under this name, though the differences supposed to exist are almost negligible. 
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-and it flops out of the bush, if you pass within five yards, in an 
agitated manner, which gives it away at once," 

There appears to be no real breeding season for this Cuckoo, as 
Wait, Phillips and Jenkins have between them taken eggs in every 
month of the year. 

The normal cluteh is two or one only, and I have never seon a three. 

The eggs are practically spheroidal and in every respect quite 
typical of the subfamily. 

Six eggs average 29-4x24-8 mm.: maxima 29-6x24-0 and 
20-5x26-0 mm. ; minima 29-0X25-1 and 29-6x24-0 mm. 



Rhopodytes tristis. 

THE LaEGE GbEEN-BILLED MaLKOHA, 

(1479) Rhopodytes tristis tristis (Lesson). 
The Himalayan Large Gbeen-billed Malkoha, 
Rhopodytes tristis tristis, Fauna B. I., "Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 178. 

This Green- billed Malkoha frequents the Outer Himalayas from 
Kuman and Garhwal to Eastern Bengal and Assam. It possibly 
■occurs hi Chota Nagpore and the Northern Circars (Jerdon), while 
East it extends through the Chin Hills to the Southern Shan States. 

The Malkohas are birds of the forest, and frequent alike that 
which is deep evergreen, mixed Bamboo and scruhand thick secondary 
growth. Very occasionally they may be seen in jungle entirely 
of clump Bamboo except for a little hush nndergrowth. They breed 
at t all heights from the foot-hills up to some 2,500 feet and, above 
that, less commonly up to 5,000 feet in Assam and Burma and up 
to 7,000 feet in the Western Himalayas. 

Most nests are built on bushes, saplings or brambles in fairly 
dense evergreen forest, sometimes in thick or thin secondary growth 
and occasionally in Bamboo-clumps in Bamboo- jungle. When 
on bushes they may be anything from 4 to 20 feet from tbe ground 
but are usually under 10 feet from it. When in Bamboo-clumps 
they may be placed either resting on a tangle of twigs or right inside 
the clump, resting on the mass of debris collected therein. The 
nests I have personally taken from Bamboos have all been 4 or 5 feet 
from the ground, but one taken for Gammie at Mongpoo, at 3,000 
feet elevation, was placed on Bamboo branchlets 8 feet from tbe 
ground. 

Cripps took three nests in Sylhet, where the bird is common, 
4, 12 and 15 feet from the ground, all placed in small trees. Cripps 
and Gammie both describo tbe nests as exactly like the great number 
I have myself taken or seen in situ. When first found tbey strike 
one as glorified Doves' nests with a lining of green leaves. In shape 
they are shallow saucers or mere platforms, sometimes built wholly 
.of small twigs, none as thick as a pencil, sometimes of twigs mixed 
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more or less with coarse roots and grass- blades. The twigs are- 
interwoven to some extent and the nests will stand careful removal 
but not rough handling. They measure anything from 6 tp 10 
inches in diameter, sometimes being more oval than round, while 
in deptli they vary from about 2 to 4 inches. The depression 
is never very deep ; in the platform nests it is often barely an inch 
and, even in the saucer nests, does not exceed 2 inches in depth 
by 4 or 5 in width. 

The nests are not well concealed as a rule and are sometimes 
quite conspicuous. 

The breeding season is a long one and I think some birds have 
two broods, though I have no actual proof of this. I have seen 
fresh eggs from the beginning of April to the end of August, May 
and June being the two months in which most eggs are laid. 

The full clutch numbers two, three or four, one number just as 
often as another. 

In texture they are the usual chalky white and in shape vary 
from short elliptieal to rather long ovals. 

Fifty eggs average 33-8x25-8 mm.: maxima 36-1x26-9 and 
34-1 X 27-9 mm. ; minima 27-8X 20-7 mm. 

The birds sit fairly close, but always leave with a tremendous, 
fluster when they do go. If the nest is well hidden the sitting bird 
will sometimes wait until the passer-by is within arm's reach of the 
nest. 

I cannot say if both birds work at the nest ; I think so but, as 
the male and female are not distinguishable in the field and I have 
never seen both birds at the nest together, I cannot be certain. 
They are lazy workers and their nests, poor as they are, take any- 
thing from five to ten days to complete. 

Both birds incubate and we have snared both sexes on their eggs. 



(1480) Rhopodytes trlstis longieaudatus (Gray). 
The Malay Large Green -billed Malkoha. 
Rhopodytes tristis longieaudatus. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p, 179. 

This Malkoha is found over the whole of Burma except the Chin 
Hills in the extreme North-West, South it ranges tlirough the Malay 
Peninsula and East through the Shan States to Siam. 

The breeding haunts, nests and eggs of this race differ in no way 
from those of the preceding bird, though it is possible that they 
make use of Bamboo -clumps or bushes, as Oates calls them, more 
often than does the Indian bird. 

The breeding season is even longer than it is in India. Oates 
obtained eggs from the 10th June to the 10th September in- Pegu, 
all with one or two eggs. Bingham found a nest with three eggs 
in the Thoungyeen Valley on the 13th March and two others a 
little later. Hopwood also obtained eggs in Mareh near Tavoy, 
whilst Cook took eggs from April to July in the Southern Shan 
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States and in Ataran. The season therefore lasts from early 
March to the first half of September. 

The normal clutch seems to bo two or three, four being quite 
exceptional, though Macdonald obtained one such clutch at Amherst 
on the 20th May. 

Thirty eggs average 33-2x25-7 mm.: maxima 36-0x20-1 and 
34-9x27-5 mm. ; minima 31-1x25-0 mm. 



(1481) Rhopodytes diardi (Lesson). 
The Sumatran Gbeen-billed Malkoha. 

Rhopodytes diardi. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 180, 

Diard's Malkoha, as this bird has hitherto been called, oceurs- 
from about the latitude of Mergui in Tenasserim, through the Malay 
States, to Sumatra. 

What little we know of this Malkoha shows it to be a bird of 
similar habits and similar kind of country to those of the Malkohas 
already dealt with. 

Kellow took several nests, each with two eggs, in early Mareh 
round about Perak in the Federated Malay States, while Hopwood 
took one nest, also with two eggs, near Tavoy on the 27th April, 

Kellow describes the nests as " very- shallow saucers of fine twigs, 
about six to eight inches in diameter and one to two inches deep. 
The lining is of green leaves and tho nests wero built in bushes in 
scrub and other jungle." 

From the above this Malkoha would seem to be an early breeder,, 
but more experience of their nidification might well add greatly 
to the period of laying. 

All the clutches taken were of two eggs only and, as some were 
much incubated, two may prove to be the full clutch for this 
Southern bird, 

Tho eight eggs average 31-6X 25-2 mm. ; maxima 33*6x 26-5 mm.;, 
minima 29-0x25-1 and 30-5x23-8 mm. 

(1483) Rhamphococoyx erythrognathus (Hartl.). 
The Chestnut -breasted Malkoha. 

Jihamphococcyx erythrognathus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 181. 

This fine Malkoha has been found as far North as Yea in Tenas- 
serim, from which place it extends South through the Malay 
States and peninsular Siam to Sumatra. 

This bird is resident wherever found, and wilt therefore eventually 
be obtained breeding in Tenasserim. At present the only eggs. 
known are three clutches, each of two, taken by Kellow near Sim- 
pang and Taipiug in evergreen forest on the 9th February and the 
16th and 24th of Mareh. Kellow merely notes with regard to these 
eggs :— " Nests very ragged structures or platforms of twigs lined 
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with loaves and such shallow affairs that it would seem that the eggs 
must he blown out with a wind. They were built in tall bushes in 
evergreen forest," 

The six eggs average 34-9 X 2(3-4 mm. and vary very little in size. 



(1484) Phcenicophaus pyrrhocephalus (Pennant). 
The Red -faced Malkoha. 

Pkoetvicopltaua pyrvliocephalus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 182. 

The Red-faced Malkoha is confined to Ceylon and to the South of 
Travancore, where it was obtained bv Stewart together with its nests. 

In Ceylon Wait says (' Birds of Ceylon,' 2nd ed. p. 217) :— " It 
may be met with in thick forest and heavy jungle over most of the 
medium and wet zones. It ascends the southern hill ranges as 
high as Hapatale, It is a shy bird not uncommon in the wilder 
stretches of forest hut is seldom seen near cultivation. The 
breeding season appears to be about May." 

I have five clutches of this Cuckoo's eggs, containing two or three 
■eggs each. These were taken by Jenkins in January and May 
and by Stewart in April and May. 

The nests are said to be quite typical of the Malkohas. Jenkins 
describes them as " shallow saucers of grass, roots and twigs very 
carelessly put together and plaeed in high bushes in forest with 
thick undergrowth," One pair of eggs sent by Jenkins are covered 
with a curious brown stain, thought by Jenkins to be caused by 
the fresh green leaves which form the lining of the nest, otherwise 
all the eggs are quite normal. 

Twelve eggs average 35-8x27-0 mm.: maxima 36-9x27-3 and 
34-8 X 28-7 mm. ; minima 32-5 X 28-3 and 33-9x25-3 mm. 

In one of his letters Jenkins tells me that he found his nests 
when the birds floundered out of thick bushes as he was pushing his 
way through dense undergrowth. The birds soon returned to the 
nests and he shot one, which he sent me. 

Rhinortha chlorophsea. 

The Chestnut -backed Malkoha*. 

(1485) Rhinortha chlorophsea chlorophsea (Raffl.), 
The Chestnut -backed Malkoha. 

Rhinortha chlordphcea chloropkoea, Fauna E. I„ Birds, 2nd ed. vol, iv, p. 184, 

This Malkoha ranges from Yea in Tenasserim and Marprit in 
Siam South through the Malay Peninsula to Sumatra, 

* This bird has hitherto been known as Baffles' Green-billed Malkoha. 
As there are many green-billed birds aad only one Chestnut- backed Malkoha, 
this name seems preferable. 
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According to Davidson this Cuckoo is found in the densest of 
evergreen forest, cane-brakes and scrub-jungle, and Robinson says 
that it ascends the hills not higher than 1,500 feet and does not 
occur in mangroves. 

The only note I have on its nidification is one from Kcllow who, 
however, only says that he " found two nests in thick forest with 
one egg. The nest was just like those of Rhopodyles trialis, but 
I saw the bird with its unmistakable red back. I send the skin 
of the bird, which I shot off the nest when it returned." The nest 
was taken on the 29th March, 1909, and on the 2nd of January two 
years later a second nest with three eggs and the parent bird were 
obtained by Kellow and sent to me. 

The single egg measures 310x250 mm. ; the three, 32-8x25-5, 
34-4X2C-0 and 36-0x24-9 mm. 



Taccocua leschenaulti. 

The Sirkeer. 

(I486) Taccocua leschenaulti leschenaulti Lesson. 
The Southern Sirkeer. 

Taccocua leschenaulti lcsc)xtiaulti, Fonna B. I., Birds, 2nd o<i. vol, jvv 
p. 185. 

Roughly speaking this Cuckoo may be said to be found South 
of a line drawn from the Gulf of Cambay to the mouths of the 
Mahanadi. It also occurs in the South and South-East of Ceylon 
at the foot of the hills. 

All forms of Sirkeer Cuckoos are birds of dense cover. They 
are found in forest, but prefer thick scrub- jungle, secondary growth, 
mixed scrub- and Bam boo -jungle, more especially such of these as 
have a lot of grass tangled in with the other undergrowth. 

The nests are like those of the Malkohas and not like those of the 
Crow- Pheasants, as described by Miss Cockburn in Hume's ' Nests 
and Eggs.' Like those of the Malkohas it is a large rough platform 
or shallow saucer made of twigs, often with dead leaves attached 
to them, while the lining is of green leaves. Sometimes roots, 
grass and other oddments are mixed with the twigs in the body 
of the nest. The nests measure anything from 8 to 12 inches across, 
while the depression for the eggs, never very noticeable, varies from 
$ to 1£ inch in depth and about 4 to inches in diameter. The 
materials are very roughly and untidily put together but are 
sufficiently well intertwined to stand careful handling. 

They may be placed in any kind of bush or small tree at heights 
between 3 and 20 feet from the ground, but more often under than 
over 6 feet. Sometimes they are well concealed in dense foliage, 
sometimes most conspicuously placed in a bare fork of some small 
sapling. 
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Tlie breeding season varies considerably. Vidal found a single 
fresh egg in the Konkan on the 8th April and Miss Cockburn 
says it breeds in the Nilgiris in March, In Travancore Bourdillon 
■obtained eggs in March and May ; in Kanara Davidson took two 
eggs in June ; in Trimulgherry Sparrow three eggs in July ; while, 
finally, Barnes found it breeding in Saugur, Central Provinces, in 
September. 

The full clutch is normally two, though Sparrow obtained a 
three and other collectors have taken single eggs hard-set. 

Twenty eggs average 33-0 X 20-1 mm. : maxima 35-2x28-4 mm. : 
minima 330x27*2 and 33-1x24-9 nun. 

Both sexes incubate. Brooks, writing of one of the other races, 
says : " At the time the eggs were taken, the female was sitting 
close to the nest and the male (sitting) so closely that the man had 
to climb up before it would leave. 1 ' 



(1487) Taccocua leschenaulti sirkee (Gray). 
The Punjab Sirkeeh, 

Taccocua lescftenautti girkee, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2iul ed. vol. iv, p. 187. 

North of the range of the preceding bird this race is found in the 
North-West Province, Punjab, Rajputana, Sind, Central Provinces, 
and United Provinces. 

The nidifieation is quite typical of the genus in every way. 

Blewitt says the breeding season is from June to August, but 
Bingham found a nest near Delhi on 4th April, This probably 
was unusual. Jesse took a series of eggs between the 6th and 26th 
June round Lueknow, Bulkly took them in Sind during June, 
and Betham took two fresh eggs in Baroda in August. 

The normal clutch is two or three, twelve eggs measuring 30*2 X 
27-3 mm.: maxima 38-0x27-8 and 37-3x28*2 mm.; minima 
34-2x27-7 and 34-6x26*1 mm. 



(1488) Taccocua leschenaulti jnfusoata Blytb, 
The Western Hills Sirkeeh. 

Taccocua leschenaulti infuseaia, Fauna B. I,, Birds, 2nd ea. vol, iv, p. 187. 

This Sirkeer, which was named by Blyth from a specimen from 
the Sub- Himalayas, occurs from the foot of the hiils up to about 
7,000 feet in the Outer Himalayas from Mussoorie and Murree, 
Simla States and Garhwal to Dehra Dun. 

This must be the most rare of the various forms of Sirkeer. The 
only note Hume has on its breeding is one by Brooks, who obtained 
one nest at Chunar on a small Banian-tree about 15 feet high. The 
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nest was taken on the 25th May and contained two eggs. In my 
own collection I have only two eggs, which were taken by E. M. 
OJIenbach on the 17th June below Mussoorie at about 4,000 feet 
elevation. 

These two eggs measure 35-0x29-0 and 35-lx28-3 mm. 



(1489) Taccooua leschenaulti afflnis Blyth. 
The Bengal Sibkeeb, 
Taccocw luelicnaiilti affvnvs, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 188. 

This race of Sirkeer extends from Nepal, Bihar and Bengal to 
Orissa in the South and to Western Assam on the East. 

This is locally much the most common and numerous of all the 
Sirkeers. It is found in the plains and in the hills up to 8,000 feet, 
hut is more common below 5,0O0. In Bihar and Western Bengal 
it is exceptionally common, and many nests have been taken 
by Inglis, Coltart, Harvey and others in this province. Here the 
birds not only frequent the same kinds of heavy forest affected 
by the other forms but are also not rare in the grass churs of the 
rivers and oven enter gardens and compounds. 

The breeding season is long, from April to July, hut is fairly 
well defined. 

The normal clutch of eggs is three but sometimes four are 'laid 
-and sometimes two only are incubated. 

Twenty-eight eggs average 34-SX2G-5 mm. r maxima 37-3X 
27-0 and 30-1x28-1 mm. ; minima 29-6x25-0 mm. 



Centropus sinensis. 

The Crow-Pheasant or Coucal. 

(1400) Centropus sinensis sinensis (Stephen). 
The Common, or Northern, Crow-Pheasant. 

Centropus sinensis sinensis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 189. 

The Common Crow-Pheasant is found over the whole of Northern 
India from Sind and Kashmir to Eastern Assam. It is the form 
found throughout the Punjab, North-West Provinces and United 
Provinces and as far South as the Ganges in Bihar and Bengal. 

The haunts and habits of all the Crow -Pheasants are the same 
and, as with the Malkohas and again with the Sirkeers, one description 
of these suffices for all of them. 

It ocenrs all over the plains and in the hills up to 7,000 feet, 
though not often over 5,000 feet, everywhere where there are to be 
found grass-lands, scrub- jungle or thin secondary growth. It is 
common and breeds in the wide expanses of grass round villages 
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in Bengal, Bihar and Assam half-eaten down by buffaloes and cattle 
and intersected hi all directions by tracks, botb of cattle and human 
beings. It seems to love tangled jungle of all kinds other than 
actual forest, in which it is seldom to be found. It likes, however, 
jungle with open spaces here and there where it can run about in 
comfort. 

Sometimes it places its nest in dense clumps of grass quite close 
to the ground, while at other times it may be as many as 20 feet 
up in small trees. Generally, however, it is placed in low thick 
bushes, 2 to 4 feet from the ground, and very often in thorny ones. 
Some nests, instead of being placed inside the dense foliage of 
bushes and brambles, where they would lie almost completely con- 
cealed, are perched on the tops of the bushes, balls of rubbish 
conspicuous from a great distance. Rarely the nest is situated in 
hig trees, more especially when these are growing in scrub-jungle, 
Blewitt says " I have found it high up on tamarind and other 
trees, fully exposed to view " ; Butler found one nest on a creeper 
growing over a tree, 18 feet from the ground, and Inglis has taken 
a nest from high up in a Mango-tree in a Mango-orchard. The 
latter gentleman also had a pair of these birds breed in a Bougain- 
villia- hedge in his garden. On the other hand, Marshall (G. F. L.) 
says that their favourite sites for nests round Cawnpore are " thick 
tufts of surkerry -grass about 3 feet from the ground," while Bingham 
took one nest from an Aloe-hedge not 6 inches from it. 

The great majority of their nests are domed. Hume says that 
of fifty nests seen by him all were domed without exception, while 
of as many seen by me only two were not domed. 

Generally the nest is a very roughly made loose ball, measuring 
anything up to 18 by 12 iuches. Some are higher than wide, some 
broader than high, while others are like large Rugby footballs 
lying on their sides. The entrance is ahout the middle of one side, 
large aud very earelessly finished off, and measuring 4 to 6 inches 
in diameter. 

In a few cases tbe nest is not domed. Blewitt says that of six 
nests found by him four were not domed and were " simply nests 
about the size of very large round plates, with a depression in the 
centre for the eggs." The only two open nests I have come across 
myself were hoth deep cups with the sides well raised, leaving 
a cavity for the eggs about 7 inches across by nearly oh mueh in 
depth. 

Nearly all the nests I have seen have been made of brood leaves 
taken from ekra or similar broad -bladed kinds of reed or grass ; 
many have bamboo-leaves mixed with these and a few have had 
twigs and leaves, or twigs with leaves, worked into the sides and 
bottom. Often, however, the whole nest is made of twigs, some- 
times stripped, sometimes with the dead leaves still adhering. 
Butler found nests made entirely of dead twigs and lined with strips 
of green plantain-leaves' and mulberry-leaves. When the nest is 
made of grass and rush -leaves no definite lining is made of other 
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materials but, when made of twigs and placed in Mango-trees, Inglis 
says that the lining is nearly always of green Mango-leaves. 

Hume gives the breeding season as from the let June to the * 
5th September. This agrees with what is recorded hy other collectors. 
Inglis took eggs from the 26th May, an unusually early date, up to 
I2th September, while Marshall found a nest with the eggs almost 
hatching in the middle of May. The great majority of birds do 
not lay, however, until the Rains have broken in the end of June. 

Three or four eggs form the usual complement and, though I have 
heard of five in a clutch, I have never seen one containing this 
number. 

The eggs are merely rather large editions of those of the Malkohas 
and Sirkeers. They have the same hard sub-shell with the same 
soft chalky incrustation of lime all over, often with a superficial 
polish. Shell and chalky covering are alike pure white when first 
laid but the latter soon becomes stained and yellowish. In shape 
they are broad ellipses or spheroidal, only abnormal eggs being at 
all lengthened or smaller at one end than the other. 

Fifty eggs average 35-9x28-0 mm.: maxima 38-9x29-0 and 
35-8x29-9 mm. ; minima 31-6x26-4 and 38-1x25-7 mm. 

Both birds share in incubation and both take part in the huilding 
of the nest. 

They sit fairly close when the nest is well hidden hut, at other 
times, unless the eggs are nearly hatching, flutter off tho nest while 
the intruder is at some distance. These Cuckoos vary individually 
very much in holdneas or the reverse. Some will desert their 
nests even if hardly touched while others are very bold, as in a case 
mentioned by Mr, B. Aitken in which the Cuckoo continued to sit, 
after two eggs out of four had been taken, and hatched and reared 
chicks from the two left. 



{1491) Centropus sinensis intermedius (Hume). 
The Burmese Cbow-Pheasaht. 

Ceniroptta sin&isis inter-medius, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 192. 

The Burmese race of Crow-Pheasant is found from Assam South 
■of the Brahmapootra, Ca«har, Sylhet, the districts of Eastern 
Bengal East of the Bay, all Burma, tho Northern Malay States, 
Siam and the Indo-Chinese countries to Hainan, 

This is a hird of the plains and lower hills. In Assam it occurs 
up to some 3,000 feet or even 3,500 where there are great stretches 
of grass-land, and in Burma it ascends to about the same height 
under the same conditions. It frequents just the same kind of 
country as the preceding form but appears to be even more fond of 
grass-land. 

The nest is similar to that of the last bird but is usually made 
more exclusively of grass, sometimes with a lining of green leaves, 
and is globular with very few exceptions. • 

VOL. III. 2 B 
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The principal laying months are the latter half of June to the end 
of August, but. ; in Tenasserim Hopwood and Mackenzie found them 
breeding in April and again in July and August. Four eggs are laid 
more often than three, even in the South of their breeding area. 

Fifty, eggs average 35*7x28-6 mm.: maxima 391 x 30-0 and 
37-4X 304 mm. ; minima 30-4X 28-5 and 35-1 X 260 mm. 

Both birds, incubate and both assist in building the nest, which 
takes from four days only to about ten days to complete. 

Incubation takes not less than sixteen days, as four eggs, which 
looked fresh, found in a nest on the 1st June had just hatched when 
inspected on the 17th of that month. 

The fledglings do not leave the nest until about a month old, by 
which .time the globular neat has sometimes become a mere untidy 
platform, 

(1492) Centropus sinensis parrot! Stresomann. 
The Southekm Crow -Pheasant. 

Centropus sinensis parroti, Fauna, B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 192. 

The Southern Crow-Pheasant is found in Ceylon and in South- 
Western India South of the range of the Northern Crow-Pheasant 
and the preceding bird. Its range in South-East India has not yet 
been worked out. 

In Ceylon this Crow-Pheasant breeds from March to September. 

The nest seems to be sometimes a very deep cup and not domed.. 
Tunnard took two or three nests of this description on the Norwood 
Estate in the Central Province, one in a seed Tea-bush 15 feet from 
the ground and the other in a Grevillea-tree. 

In Tra van core, where Bourdillon says this Cuckoo is very common, 
the nests were " large round nests of twigs etc. 5 to 10 feet from the 
ground in bushes." Phillips (Ceylon), Kinloch (Nelliampathy Hills),. 
Pitman (Chanda), Vidal (South Konkan) and Miss Cockburn 
(Nilgiris) all describe the nests as being domed. 

The complete complement of eggs is two to four, though the latter 
number never seems to be laid in Ceylon. 

Thirty eggs average 36-2x26-3 mm.: maxima 40-3 X 301 and 
30-2x30-8 mm. ; minima 32-3x24-0 mm. 



(1493) Centropus chlororhynohus Blyth. 
The Ceylon Cbow-Pheasai<-t. 

Centropus dilvrorhynekus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 193. 

This Oow-Pheasant, which might well be called the Yellow- 
billed Crow-Pheasant from that very distinct feature, is restricted 
to the ( humid forests of the South-West hill-region of Ceylon,, 
ascending there to a height of some 2,500 feet. 
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Wait says that it is an inhabitant of the deep jungle where the 
undergrowth ia thick and tangled, and that it very seldom emerges, 
into the open. The breeding season according to him is from 
January to July, and Jenkins took three nests for me, one in January 
and two in March. The nests were described to me by Jenkins 
as " domed nests of sticks, twigs, roots and grass lined with green 
leaves and supple green twigs. All these were placed in thorny 
bushes about 4 feet or 5 feet from the ground and were found in 
the interior of deep evergreen forest." 

The complete clutch is probably generally two, more rarely three 
eggs. 

The eggs are quite typical of the genus. Nine average 34-7 X 
27*0 mm. : maxima 36-5x26-2 and 350x29-2 mm, ; minima 
34-0 X 25*9 and 34-5 X 24*0 mm. 

(1494) Centropus andamanensis Tytler. 
The Andaman Crow-Pheasant. 

Centropus andamanensis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 194. 

This species is found in the Andamans and Cocoa lalanda only. 

The nest is described by Osmaston, Wickham and Anderson 
as being just like that of the Common Crow-Pheasant, hut apparently t 
it is always domed and generally lined with green palm-leaves or 
cane-leaves. It is noticeable also that the nest seems to be nearly 
alwayB placed comparatively high up, all those taken by Osmaston 
being from 8 feet to 15 feet from the ground, while one other was 
20 feet up in a small tree. Most nests were placed well inside dense 
leafy bushes, one in a thick tangle of creeper growing up a tree-trunk. 

The main breeding season is from the middle of May to the end 
of July, but Osmaston took one nest on the 1st April and Wickham 
obtained another in February. 

The eggs number two or three, occasionally four, and are in every 
way typical. 

Thirty eggs average 34*7X28*0 mm.: maxima 37*1x29*1 and 
35-0X29-9 mm. ; minima 32-3x28-0 and 34'8x26*0 mm. 

Centropus bengalensls. 

The Lesser Crow-Pheasant or Coucal. 

(1495) Centropus bengalensls bengalensis (Gmeiin), 

The Common Lesser Crow-Pheasant. 

0e7itn>pu9 bcngalcnHs baigalensia, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2*id ed. vol. iv, 
p. 194. 

This Coucal has a very wide range. A single specimen has been 
obtained in Ceylon, Thence it occurs over the whole of South- 
western India from Tra van core to Kanara in the Bombay Presidency ; 

2b2 
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Wynaad, Mysore, Orissa, Bengal, Bihar, Assam, Burma South to 
North Tenasserim ; Siam, the Indo- Burmese countries, Hainan, 
Yunnan and South -West China to Formosa. 

Ticehurst considers that the birds found in the South of Tenasserim 
and tbe Malay States are nearer to the Javah form, G.b. javan&nsis 
Dumont, 

In habits and nidiiication this Crow-Pheasant very closely follows 
its larger cousins. It is found in the plains and in the hills up to 
about 5,000 feet, though more commonly below 3,000 feet. It is, 
perhaps, more strictly a grass-loving bird than any of the sinensis 
group, but it is also found sometimes in scrub of all sorts and also 
in secondary growth. 

The nests are placed either in low dense bushes standing in grass 
or in thick tussocks of grass or reeds and, even when placed in bushes, 
they seem nearly always to choose one in which grass is more or 
less mixed up with the foliage. They are always placed low down, 
generally about 3 or 4 feet, often within a few inches of the ground 
and never, so far as I am aware, over 6 feet from it. 

The nest is very much like that ofCerdropus sinensis, but decidedly 
smaller, measuring between by inches to about 8 by 10, one 
taken by Shopland near Calcutta measuring 12 by 8 inches. It is 
made principally of grass and very often the living grass in which 
it is built is incorporated in the nest, the blades being turned over 
And intertwined loosely with the other grass of which the nest is 
composed. Rarely twigs and leaves, especially bam boo -leaves, 
are worked in with the grass, but the use of these is exceptional, 
and two nests out of every three are built entirely of grass, living 
or dead. Gammie says that the nest is occasionally lined with 
green leaves, while Inglis says that they are neatly lined Vith 
thatching grass. I have never seen green leaves used and the 
thatching grass in those I have examined has been just the same 
as that used for the body of the nest. 

In India the Lesser Coucal breeds from May to September, In 
the plains most birds breed after the Rains break in June, but in 
the hills many birds lay in May and a few in April. In Siam also 
Herbert found them breeding in April. In Malabar Vidal took 
their eggs in August and September. 

The normal full clutch is three or four, but two eggs only are often 
incubated, while I twice took clutches of five in North Cachar. 

The eggs are just small replicas of those of the Larger Coucal, 
but on the whole are more spherical. 

Fifty eggs average 1 28-2x23-8 mm.: maxima 34-1x24-3 and 
28-6x25-3 mm. ; minima 25-0x22-0 and 27-7x21-9 mm. 

The birds sit close 'and have the same flustered way of leaving 
the nest common toi the family. When leaving they generally 
drop to the ground at once and scuttle away through the grass 
■on foot. 

Both birds incubate and both take part in building the nest. 
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Suborder PSITTACI. 

(Parrots.) 

Family PSITTACID^. 

(Parrots and Paroquets.) 

All the Paroquets lay their eggs in natural holes in trees, walls etc. 
and make no nest, and all lay white eggs of a close firm texture, 
smooth but with very little or no gloss except when fresh, while 
in shape they arc normally spheroidal or broad ovals. For their 
size they are rather brittle eggs. They vary only in measurements, 
and this description suffices for the eggs of the whole family, 

Psittaoula eupatrla. 

The Labge Paroquet. 

(1406) Psittacula eupatria eupatrla (Linn.). 
The Ceylonese Large Paroquet. 

PsiUacidn eupatria etipaina, Fauna B. I„ Birds, 2nd ed. vol, iv, p. 198. 

This Paroquet is common in Ceylon and Stewart also obtained 
it in Travancore. Jerdon believed he had seen these Paroquets 
in the Camatic, while those seen by Taylor in Mysore and by Jerdon 
in Malabar were almost certainly of this species, I have also a 
clutch of eggs of this species taken by Davidson, one of which is 
fully scribed by him, taken in Silpandy, Southern Khandesh. 
They must, however, be very rare in all these districts as there is 
nothing more on record about any of them. 

In Ceylon this bird is common, being found from the plains up 
to about 3,500 feet, though more often below 1,000. It breeds in 
almost any kind of country — forest, open woods, quite open and 
cultivated land and even in gardens and parks. In spite of this 
there is very little known about its nesting habits, and I have never 
been able to secure its eggs from Ceylon. 

Wait sums up what is known as follows (' Birds of Ceylon,* 2nd ed. 
p, 223) : — " The breeding season is from November to about March. 
The birds usually select natural holes m trees on the outskirts 
rather than in the interior of forests, increasing these holes to a 
suitable depth and size. Two to four white glossless eggs are laid. 
Average size about 1-2 by -95 " (=30-5x24-1 mm,). 

The two eggs taken by Davidson on the 9th January measure 
32-9x26-5 and 34*5x26-6 mm. 
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(1497) Psittacula eupatria nepalensis Hodgs. 
The Indian Large Pahoqcet. 
Psittacula eupatria twjxilen&is, Fauna B. I., Bii'ds, 2nd od. vol. iv, p. 109. 

The actual breeding range of this Paroquet has not been very 
well defined. It breeds in the hills of the Western Himalayas as far 
East as Nepal and over the whole of Northern India in the plains 
na far as Western Bengal, whence it has been recorded from Calcutta, 
though I should expect the Calcutta birds to be indoburmanica. 
South it oecura in Raipur and Sambalpur in the Central Provinces 
and also in the West as far South as Kanaia, These laet birds 
again may be the same as the Ceylon form, an opinion undo\tbtedly 
finally held by Davidson. 

Like the last race, this Paroquet may be found in any kind of 
country, and is common in Northern India in gardens, avenues to 
roads and in cultivated land round villages. It will breed in 
practically any tree whieh suits its couvenience. Possibly Mango- 
trees in groves provide the favourite nesting sites and, as a rule, they 
prefer to make their nesting -holes at great heights from the ground, 
somewhere between 20 and 40 feet up. At the same time many 
nests may betaken between 10 and 20 feet from the ground, Hnfcton 
says that he has found the Cotton-tree {Bombax hejtlophyllum and 
-B. malabaricum) the favourite trees for nesting, while some birds 
seleet such hardwood -trees as the Sal (Shorea robuxta). As a rule 
the birds choose natural holes in which to deposit their eggs ; in 
some cases these are used just as they are, but often the birds enlarge 
both the entrance and the internal chamber. At other times these 
Paroquets drill neat circular holes into rotten trees and cut out the 
whole of the chamber for themselves, while occasionally they are 
said to hollow out their homes in trees which are quite sound and 
hard. It is said also that they sometimes make use of deserted 
nesting- holes of Barbets or Woodpeckers, enlarging those which 
are not big enough to allow of their easy entrance and exit. 

Osmaston took one clutch of eggs " in a square hole in the dome 
of a big mosque-like building in Peshawar city, 50' up. Nest of 
straw, feathers etc. (a deserted Myna's nest)." 

Often, of course, the holes used by Paroquets in trees have been 
previously occupied by Mynas, Pied Robins etc., and then the old 
nests of these birds are not turned out but serve as soft beds for the 
young Paroquets ; at the same time I do not think the birds 
themselves ever make a nest of any sort. 

Ticehurst (Ibis, 1923, p. 43) thinks that in Sind this bird is 
not indigenous but that the birds, which are now " common in 
Karachi, but are not found elsewhere, are all the descendants of 
escaped birds." This, however, is not the case. Bulkly took the 
<ggs of this Paroquet before I went to India in 1881 near Karaehi, 
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and Eates teila me that the bird is extremely common in Upper 
Sind in many places. At Ubauro ho found, forty nests in one day 
in February mostly containing callow young, but a few with eggs, 
of which he sent me a clutch of four. The inhabitants spoke of the 
birds as being known from all time" within human knowledge." 

In Karachi Ticehurst says it " breeds early, and chiefly utilizes 
bungalow chimney-pots for nesting in the absence of suitable trees"; 
But Eates found them " breeding in holes in large siris, pipal and 
lai trees." 

The breeding season is from December to April, most 'birds 
laying in Jamiary and February, 

The full clutch consists of three or four eggs. 

Sixty eggs average 35-2x28-7 mm.: maxima 29-7X29^0 and 
35-7x30-3 mm. ; minima 32-2x28-4: and 34-9x27-3 mm. >■ 

Both sexes incubate and both assist in making the nest-hole, 
which work proceeds at a great speed. If the wood is -at all soft 
the birds tear out great fids in their powerful bills, and a couple 
of hours suffices to make the entrance and two or three more to 
/xmiplete the nest-chamber. When the wood is hard the work may 
take a week or even ten days. 

. The birds sit very tight, often refusing to move and attacking 
with savage bites any hand which may be foolishly inserted. Auyone 
wishing to remove eggs of any Paroquet should swathe their hands 
in a eloth or wear very stout leather gauntlets. 

Hutton says that incubation takes about twenty-one days, and 
I have found that with the next race, indobunru&nicai nineteen to 
twenty-one days is the time occupied. The fledgling period lasts 
over a month. 



(1408) Psittacula eupatria indoburmaniea Hume, i 
The Burmese Lakge Paroquet. 

PmtUicula eupalrta indoburmaniea, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, 
p. 200. 

This race may he said to range from Sikkim and, perhaps, Eastern 
Nepal to Eastern Assam. 

The birds of Dacca, Myinensingh and the districts East of the Bay 
of Bengal are all of this race, as are those of the Sunderbandsl It is 
found over the whole of Emma, aa far South as Amherst, and in 
Siam, Annam and Cambodia. 

The breeding habits and the country freqnented differ in no way 
from those of the preceding races, but I have occasionally found 
tbem hreeding in comparatively deep forest in Assam. : Here we 
found several nests that were quite impossible to get at except 
at an unprofitable cost of time and labour. These were made in 
natural hollows 70 and 80 feet from the ground in Bombax and 
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other trees. The birds were unmistakable and their deep hoarse 
cries were alone sufficient for identification. Now and then we 
found nests we could reach and these generally held three or four 
young or eggs. 

The birds were very common in CJowhaty, breeding in trees in 
the station itself. Here the nest-holes were nearly always com- 
paratively low down, several holes with young ones being examined 
at heights between 8 and 15 feet up in Mango and other trees. 

They breed in December and January in Assam, a few birds 
continuing to the end of March, while in Arakan Hopwood and in 
Pro me Mackenzie took three eggs in March. Oates, however, 
obtained hard-set eggs on the 25th February in Lower Pegu and 
Darling found four fresh eggs in a hole of a tree, 32 feet from the 
ground, on the I Oth December at Weppitan in Tenasserim. 

Twenty eggs average 33-8x27-5 mm. : maxima 35-9x29-0 and 
35-3x29*8 mm. ; minima, 31-7x 250 mm. 



(1499) Pslttaoula eupatria magnirosttis Ball. 
The Andaman Labgb Paroquet. 

Pdttavula ewpatria magniToelriB, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd «1. vol, tv, 
p. 201, 

This form is at present restricted to the Andamans and Cocos 
Islands, but I have little doubt that when more material is available 
birds from the latter islands, with their small bills and small size, 
will have to be separated. 

The nidification of this race is similar to that of others pf the 
species, but they seem to make their nest- holes at prodigious heights 
from the ground. Osmaston writes of one : — " The nest was in 
a hole in a huge Gurjan-tree 150' from the ground. The tree was 
branchless for over 100' and the nest was reached by a Burmese 
convict after several hours' work forming a ladder up to it by 
tying giant ladders all the way up the trunk." Another nest was 
CO feet up, while Wickham writes of a third taken for him : — 
" My P. rnagnirostTis was a devil of a climb ; I could not watch the 
man making it, well up over 100 feet in an immense jungle -tree. 
The male, a grand bird in splendid plumage, I saw feeding the female, 
who came out of the hole to be fed and then retired back into it 
again. The nest was more than 8 feet in from the entrance-hole. 
As I write the same nest-hole is now occupied by a pair of Paicecrnis 
fascutlus, which is perhaps the most common bird of the genus here." 

The birds lay two or three eggs only and these are deposited in 
February and March. 

Ten eggs, all I have seen, average 35-1.X28-2 mm.: maxima 
361x28-3 and 34-lxJ29-0 mm.; minima 340X271 and 3G-1X 
26*3 mm. ; . . 
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Psittaoula krameri. 

The Rose-ringed Paboquet. 

(1500) Psittacula kramerj manillensis (Bechst.). 
The Indian Rose-binqed Paboquet. 

Psittacula, hrameri manttlenaia, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p, 202. 

The Rose-ringed Paroquet is found over Northern India from 
Sind, the Punjab and the North-West Provinces along the base 
of the Himalayas to Bihar. It is common in Western Bengal and 
Orissa and over Southern India and Ceylon. 

This bird is one of the most widely spread and best known of 
Paroquets, extremely common in all open cultivated country 
round towns and villages, where it breeds in holes in trees and also 
in holes in walls, factory chimneys and, occasionally, even in holes 
in the outer walls of occupied buildings. In trees the holes it 
prefers are natural ones, often of some size, occasionally small 
and having to be enlarged by the birds. At other times they take 
the nesting-holes of Barbets and Woodpeckers and now and then 
cut out a nest for themselves. The favourite tree is undoubtedly 
the Mango and often two or more pairs may be found occupying 
. holes in the same tree, while Coltart and I in Bihar came across 
trees in orchards affording nesting sites to two or three pairs of 
tbis Paroquet and also for Nuthatches, Rollers and Titmice. 

The nest-holes selected are quite low down ; I have taken them 
at 2 or 3 feet from the ground and seldom over 20. 

They breed freely in gardens which have suitable trees and are 
most fearless of man, entering their homes freely in his presence 
and fighting, beak and claw, any band that interferes witb it. One 
bird I hauled ont in a pugree, directly she was let go at once darted 
back to the nest, although it contained quite fresh eggs. 

The breeding season is principally in February and March, but 
eggs in January and April are quite common, Davidson says that 
in Western Khandesh it breeds in January and February, and they 
also breed in Ceylon during the former month. 

The eggs number five or six and occasionally seven. 

One hundred eggs average 30-5x24-3 mm.: maxima 341 X 
25-0 and 31-3x25-7 mm. ; minima 28-0x23-0 and 28-7x22-9 mm. 

Hutton describes the courting habits of this Paroquet, which are 
quite similar to that of others. He says : — " At the pairing season 
the female of this species becomes the most affected creature possible, 
twisting herself into the most ridiculous postures, in order, apparently, 
to attract the notice of ber sweetheart, and uttering a low twittering 
note the while in the most approved style of flirtation, while her 
wings are half-spread and her head kept rolling from side to side 
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in demigy rations ; the male sitting quietly by her sido, looking 
on with wonder as if fairly taken aback — and wondering to see 
her mako such a guy of herself. The only return the male made 
to these antics was scratching the top of her head with the points 
of his beak, and joining his bill to hers in a loving kiss." 

It is only fair, however, to add that the male goes through exactly 
the same performances as the female. 



{1501) Psittat-uia Kramer] boreaiis Neumann. 
The Eastern Rose -ringed Paroquet. 

Psittaeula humeri borealis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 204. 

The Eastern form of this Paroquet is found from Sikkim along 
tho Eastern Himalayas to Eastern Assam, Eastern Bengal and the 
whole of Burma as far South as Pegu. 

There is nothing one can add abont the breeding of this sub- 
species which is different to that of the preceding. Cripps says 
that he found it breeding in Dibrugarh in June, but Coltart and 
I both obtained nests with young in February, January to Mareh 
being almost certainly the normal breeding season. 

Twenty eggs average 29-3x24-0 mm. : maxima 30*1x24-4 and 
29-0x25-2 mm. ; minima 28-0x22-3 mm. 



Psittaeula cyanocephala. 

The Blossom -he ad ed Paroquet. 

(1502) Psittaeula cyanocephala cyanocephala (Linn). 

The Western Blossom-headed Paroquet. 

Psittaeula cyanocephala cyanocephala, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, 
p. 204. 

This little Paroquet is found all over Ceylon and India, ascending 
the Himalayas to an elevation of about 6,000 and 7,000 feet. On 
the East it extends to Western Bengal, Bihar, Sikkim and the 
Bhutan Doors. 

The Blossom -headed Paroquets are just as entirely birds of civiliza- 
tion arid of towns and villages as are those of the Eose-ringed 
species. 

Their breeding habits are also much the same but the birds have 
certain features peculiar to themselves. In tho first place, as 
Hume says, they seem to prefer to cut out their nest-holes for 
thomselves, making neat, circular entrances into them. They 
also very often breed ,in company. Hutton says : " Many breed 
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together in the same tree, and they evince a social and gregarious 
disposition." 

At the same tinie many birds select natural hollows in trees For 
their nesting places and many nest all alone. 

There is a considerable amount of local movement of these birds 
for breeding purposes. Aitken (B.) says that the great majority of 
Rose-headed Paroquets retire to the hills to breed. " In Berar 
about the middle of June I observed flocks of these birds arriving 
■after an almost total absence of several months." 

Over the greater part of its range most birds breed from February 
to the end of March, but many birds breed in January. Davidson 
and Wenden .say that in Satara it breeds in December and in the 
Ghats during March. 

In the hills it breeds in March and April, a few birds not laying 
until early May. 

The eggs number four or five in a clutch, though sometimes six 
are laid. In shape they are ratber more spherical than are most 
Paroquet eggs, but otherwise arc quite typical. 

Fifty eggs average 24-1) X 20-2 mm. : maxima 26-0x20-2 and 
25 -4x21-1 mm. ; minima 22-2 X l£>-7 and 23-3 X 19-4 ram. 



(1503) Psittaeula cyanocephala bengalensis (Forat.). 
The Eastern Blossom-headed Paroquet. 

Psittaeula cyanoctphala bcngalcnsis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, 
p. 206. 

This race takes the place of the preceding in the Himalayas 
from Eastern Nepal to Assam ; Bengal ; the whole of Burma as 
far South as Tenasserim and then East through Yunnan, the Shan 
States and the Indo-Chinese countries to South China. 

The nidification is similar to that of the preceding race, but this 
bird often breeds in buildings and walls. I found a huge flock 
of several hundreds breeding in the high flat wall of an old temple 
near Tarkeswar. The wall must have been 40 feet high or more, 
most birds breeding in the upper part, in small recesses in the wall 
or in holes where bricks had fallen out. The birds colleet round 
their breeding places in December and lay from January to March, 
a few birds only laying in April. Many birds hreed in large and 
small colonies in Mango-groves in Bengal during March and April, 
while in the Assam hills many birds breed in April and' early May. 

Forty eggs average 25*0x20-4 mm. : maxima 28-5x22-0 mm..; 
minima 22-0x19-1 mm. 

The male and female, when sitting, often refuse to move until 
they are lifted out of the hole, hissing loudly and biting fiercely at 
the hand which holds them. 
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Psittacula himalayana*. 

The Slaty- headed Paroquet. 

(1504) Psittacula himalayana himalayana (Lesson). 
The "Htm at, ay a^ Slaty -headed Paroquet. 

Pmttacula sdtisticeps schisticeps, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 206. 

This Paroquet ranges through the Himalayas from Kashmir, 
Kuman, and Garhwal to Western Assam in Goalpara and Kamrup. 

It is more a forest bird during the breeding season than the species 
we have already dealt with, generally breeding in thin forest, and 
it is particularly fond of Oak-trees for nesting purposes. At times 
it may be found in well-wooded open country breeding in trees by 
roadsides and in orchards. It makes use of natural holes or cuts 
one out for itself, and frequently deposits its eggs at great depths 
from the entrance. Marshall says that it generally selects holes in 
trees at great heights round about Murree, where it nests at 6,000 
to 7,000 feet. Jones, who noticed they kept very closely to Oaks 
(Q. incama), round Simla found nest-holes at all heights, while in 
Kuman and Naini Tal Whymper obtained most of his clutches from 
holes in " toon " trees comparatively low down, 15 to 20 feet from 
the ground. Here they were breeding between 4,000 and 5,000 feet. 

They lay from late in March to the end of April, though Hume 
took one nest on the 5th May. 

The full clutch of eggs is three to five, generally four. 

Forty eggs average 28*3x22-2 mm. : maxima 30-3x25-0 mm, ; 
minima 27-1x22-0 and 27-3x21-2 mm. 

(1505) Psittacula himalayana flnschi Hume. 
The Burmese Slaty -headep Paroquet, 
Psittacula eddsticvps finselii, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 208. 

The present Paroquet is found in Assam, both North and South 
of the Brahmapootra, and in the whole of Burma as far South as 
Tenasserim. 

I obtained this bird nearly always in thin forest of Oak or other 
deciduous trees during the breeding season at all heights from the 
foot-hills up to some 6,000 feet, the favourite elevation being between 
2,000 and 3,000 feet. T[iey often breed in small colonies, one pair 
to each small tree, in an.area of some two or three hundred yards 
diameter, cutting out small, neat entrance -holes in trees which are 
sound or which have partially decayed centres. When sound trees 
are selected the nest-chaniber is small, perhaps 4 to 5 inches across 

* PalfEomU schisfkeps Hodgson, As. Rea. vol. xix, p. 178, 1836, is ante- 
dated by Psittacus himalayana Lesson, Voy. Ind. Orient., Zool. p. 239, 1832: 
Himalayas. 
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by little more in depth, while the tunnel to it is a few inches only. 
When, however, the cores of the tree are decayed the birds excavate 
to a great depth and make quite unnecessarily big chambers. 

They breed chiefly in April and May, but a small colony I came 
on in the North Cachar Hills all had young, some quite advanced, 
in the first week in April, so many must lay in March or even in 
February. 

At Popa, in "Upper Burma, Macdonald says they breed in January 
and February, and Cook found them breeding in these months in 
the South Shan States, while Hopwood and Mackenzie give February 
and March as the breeding months in Southern Burma. 

Like the typical form, they laythree to five eggs, thirty of which 
average 27-1x21-5 mm. : maxima 29*8x23-5 mm. ; minima 24-4X 
21-9 and 28-0x 20-2 mm. 

Both sexes work at the excavation of the nesting-holes and both 
incubate, but the female does moro of the- latter than her husband, 
who, however, spends much of his time in bringing her dainty morsels 
to eat. 

Incubation takes about fifteen days, while the fledgling period is 
from three to four weeks. 

Like most Paroquets, these birds are single- brooded. 



(1506) Pslttacula melanorhyncha Sykes. 

The Blue-winged Paboquet. 

P$UtacvIa eolumboiies, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 208. 
PsiUacula melanorhyncha, ibid. vol. viii, p. 078. 

This little Paroquet occurs on the South -West of India from about 
the latitude of Poona in the North of the Bombay Presidency to 
Travancore in the South. 

In Travancore BourdUlon says it is common in the South up to 
some 3,000 feet but that in the North it ascends to 6,000 feet. 

The Blue-winged Paroquet haunts much the same type of conntry 
as does the Slaty-headed but, unlike that bird, apparently always 
makes use of natural hollows at great heights in trees and never 
excavates a hole for itself, not even to the extent of cutting entrances 
into rotten wood, 

F. Bourdillon obtained nests on the 6th January (1 fresh egg), 
the 20th January (2 fresh eggs) and the 16th February (4 hard set), 
and adds that the breeding season may be said to be from the 1st 
January to the close of March. The nests were taken at heights 
between 16 and 100 feet from the ground. 

Stewart, whose notes on the breeding agree with that of Bour- 
dillon, took a fine series of eggs, now in my collection, in January 
and February, while Aitken had nestlings brought in to him on the 
24th May taken hi the Mis near Poona. 

Twenty-five eggs average 28-3x24-5 mm.: maxima 30-3X 
25-1 mm. ; minima 27-0x22-3 mm. 
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(1507) Psittacula calthrapse Layard, 
The Emerald -coll abed Paroquet. 
PsitUiada caU]wop<E, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 209. 

This beautiful little Paroquet is restricted to South and Central 
Ceylon, where it ranges from the plains adjacent to the hills to fche- 
highest hills at about 6,000 feet. 

There is very little knownabout the nidification of this bird. Wait 
snms up what has been recorded as follows (' Birds of Ceylon,' 
2nd ed. p. 225, 1931} : — "A forest bird found in fair-sized flocks 
on the outskirts of woods, in open spaces in the jungle, and in the 
wooded gorges of patanas. The breeding season lasts from January 
to May ; the nests and eggs are of the usual type. The nest -hole 
is often in dead coconut-trees, sometimes high up in big forest trees. 
The eggs are from one to three in number. Average size -97 by 
•78 inch " (=about 24-GX 19-8 ram.). 

Jenkins sent me a clutch of three and a single hard-set egg, all 
taken from holes in lofty forest- trees on the 20th March, but a clutch 
of three and another of two sent me by Lazarus with the skins 
./ the female parent were taken on the 2nd and 26th of January 
respectively from holes right at the top of dead Coconut-trees. 

Nine eggs average 24-7x19-2 mm.: maxima 26-0x19-6 and 
25-0x19-7 mm. ; minima 23-0 X 19-6 and 23-9x190 mm. 

It is probable that, though in two instances Lazarus caught the 
female on the nest, both birds help in incubation, Jenkins caught 
a Paroquet also on both the clutches he took, but released them as 
soon as he had satified himself as to their species. 



Psittacula alexandrl Odhel, 
The Red-breasted Paroquet. 

(1508) Psittacula alexandri faseiata Muller, 
The Indian Rud-breasted Paroquet. 

Psittacula alexandri Jasciata, Fsunn B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 210. 

This fine Paroquet ranges from Kuman, through the Lower 
Himalayas, to East and South Assam ; from the last province it 
extends to the whole of Burma and the Indo-Chinese countries, 
through Yunnan and West China, to Hainan aud South China, 
It is also found in the Andamans but not in the Nicobars. 

These Paroquets breed in both dense and thin forest, open well- 
wooded country and in cultivated lands around villages and even 
towns, while they are found at all heights from the plains up to 
about G,000 feet, most birds nesting between 1 ,000 and 3,000 feet, 

Thompson says that those Paroquets breeding in the Sub-Hima- 
layan ranges are restricted to the lofty Sal forests and that the 
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breeding commences in March and continues until May, when the 
young birds leave the nest. 

This does not agree with my own experience, for I have found them 
nesting in every kind of country, and- I think most birds lay in 
January and February and a few even in December, as I have seen 
young well on the wing on tbe 12th March. It is true that I have 
taken eggs as late as the 10th April and once — this was a second 
laying — on the 3rd May, but these were both exceptional. 

In Kiiman at 4,000 feet Whymper took eggs up to the 9th April, 
but in Burma Hopwood, Mackenzie, Cook and others all took eggs 
in January and February, whiJe in the Andaman,? Osmaston found 
numerous nests between the 4th February and 1st March. 

Preferably they lay their eggs in natural holes in trees between 
10 and 20 feet from the ground, but many make use of holes as low 
as 5 feet, while others occasionally resort to those at 50 feet. Some 
few birds excavate holes for themselves or enlarge and improve the- 
entrances to natural holes, several pairs often breeding in company. 
I have found as many as six pairs breeding in one tree and colonies 
of a dozen or more pairs in various trees standing close together. 

They lay three or four eggs only and I have seen no bigger 
clutches. It is rather noticeable that quite a fair number of the 
eggs are less spherical than most eggs of Paroquets and a few are 
quite pointed at one end. 

Fifty eggs average 30'0x25-0 mm. : maxima 38-1x29-0 mm. ; 
minima 26-9X 23*0 mm. 

The male is a most exemplary husband, sharing in the work 
of excavation, incubation and looking after the young, in addition 
to which he employs all his spare time in feeding his wife. 

Incubation, 1 thank, takes sixteen to seventeen days. Eggs seen 
in the nest, apparently just laid, on the 1st February were hatched 
on the 18 th, the young appealing a few hours old, 

Psittacula nieoharica. 

The Nicobar Red-cheeked Paroquet. 

(1510) Psittacula nieobarica nieobarica* (Gould). 
The Nicobar Red-cheeked Paroquet. 

PaiUacltla erytkrogenys erythrogenys. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv,. 

p. 213. 
Fsittacvta nieobarica nieobarica, ibid, vol, viii, p. 670, 

This Paroquet is confined to the Nieobars, where Davison found 

* As noted in vol. viii, P. eryOwogznys of Blyth, 1840, is preoccupied, by 
Conuna erytkrogenys of Lesson, but it is very difficult to make out what his 
bird really is. It cannot be the same as Blyth's, as it is a bird with a purple 
head inhabiting Bengal. It might be- the same as melanvrhyiicha, and the 
emerald-green collar points to this, but it seems beet to consider it as in- 
determinate. 
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two occupied nesting-holes on the 17th February and the 2nd March, 
Each of these contained two young birds, one being about 12 feet 
up in a Screw-Pine (Pandanus) and the other 50 feet up in a big 
forest tree. 

(1511) Psittacula nicobariea tytleri Hume. 

The Andaman Red- cheeked Paroquet. 

Psitiacula erytkrvgenys tytleri, Fauna E. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 214. 
PsitUtcula nicobariea tylhri, ibid, vol, viii, p. 076, 

The present race of Red- cheeked Paroquet takes the place of the 
preceding bird in the Andamans group, including Barren Is., Nar- 
condam, the Cocos and Preparis. 

Osmaston in 1000-7 and Wickham in 1908 obtained good series 
of the eggs in February and early March, the birds breeding in 
natural holes in trees on the edges of forest, avenues on the sides 
of roads and in odd trees standing in the cultivation round Port 
Blair. The nest-holes seem in no instance to have been at any 
height, nearly every one being in a Padouk-tree between 10 and 
25 feet from the ground. 

Except for one clutch of four eggs only twos and threes were 
found. 

Thirty of these average 30-6x24-7 mm.: maxima 84-2x25-0 
and 301 X 261 mm. ; minima 284X 24-4 and 30-9X 280 mm. 

Psittinus eyanurus (Forster). 
The Little Pahrot. 

(1512) Psittinus eyanurus macropterus (Kuhl). 
The Malay Little Pakeot. 

Psittinus incertus maoropterus, Fauna E. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. iv, p. 215. 
Psittinus cyanunts macropterus, ibid. vol. viii, p. 677. 

This tiny Parrot is found within our limits in Tenasserim from 
about the latitude of Nwalabo and Tavoy, South to Singapore. 
It also occurs in peninsular Siam. It may also be found breeding 
considerably further North, as Hopwood obtained it about 100 miles 
North of Tavoy in January and believes it to be resident there. 

In the breeding season it keeps much to dense evergreea forest, 
though very little is known about the nidification. 

Kellow obtained several clutches of eggs in the vicinity of Simpang 
late in May, sending me three clutches, in each case with the parent 
bird, which had been caught as she — they were all females — sat 
on the eggs. 

In all three instances the eggs were taken from small natural 
hollows high up in living forest trees growing in deep evergreen 
forest. The eggs were all much incubated. 
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They are quite typical little Parrots' eggs in every respect, two 
clutches numbering three each and the third only two. They were 
taken on the 20th and 25th May, but a single fresh egg was obtained 
by Mr. Kellow on the 2nd February. 

The nine eggs average 24-2 X 200 mm. : maxima 26*5x 21-3 mm. ; 
minima 22-9x17-5 mm. 

Coryllis vernalis. 

The Lokiquet. 

(1513) Coryllis vernalis vernalis (Span™.), 
The Indian Loriquet. 

Coryllis vernalis vernalis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ©d. vol, iv, p. 217. 

This quaint little Loriquet occurs all along the foot-hills of the 
Himalayas from Sikkim to Eastern Assam and the Eastern districts 
of Bengal. It is also found over the whole of Burma to the extreme 
South and in peninsular Siam. It is very common m the Andamans. 

It is a bird of open forest, both evergreen and deciduous, of 
secondary growth and mixed bamboo- and small-tree jungle. In the 
breeding season it is rare in dense forest, and I have only once 
found it nesting in such. It occurs from the foot-hills up to 5,000 
feet but, I think, is most common about 2,000 feet. 

In North Cachar I took eggs from small natural holes in trees 
from the level of the ground np to abont 15 feet above it. As a 
rule the bird makes use of the hole just as it is, but occasionally 
enlarges the entrance and improves the shape of the inside chamber 
or, still more rarely, cuts out a small hole for itself. 

Osmaston, who found numerous nest-holes in the Andamans, 
obtained many eggs from small natural holes at the bottom of 
Padouk-trees, both living and dead, in some cases the egg-chamber 
being actually below the level of the ground, Wickham says that in 
the Andamans they are very tame confiding little birds, breeding in 
the gardens, though their favourite resort is in the Teak- plantations. 
Here also he notes that the entrance -holes to the chambers were very 
low down, though many, on the other hand, were " just out of reach," 

In Assam the breeding season is from the beginning of February 
to the end of April, but in the Andamans Osmaston and Wickham 
obtained eggs from the 3rd January up to the I5th March, the 
latter date being exceptionally late. 

They lay three or four eggs, quite typical of the family, very 
spherical and often stained quite a deep yellow- brown from the 
dead touch- wood on which they lie. 

Thirty eggs average 18-1x15*8 mm.: maxima 21*0x15-5 and 
19-4x17-0 mm. ; minima 17-5x15*3 and 18-2x15*1 mm. 

Both sexes incubate, the female doing most of this duty, but 
being assiduously fed and tended by the male all the time. 

vol. in. 2 c 
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(1514) Coryllis vernalis rubropygialis Stuart Baker. 
The MaLabab Loriquet. 

Coryllis vernalis rubropygialis. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 218. 

The Malabar Loriquet extends from about the latitude of Bombay 
City South to Cape Comorin. It is not rare in the Nilgiris, and 
Kiiiloch. records it from the Nelliampathy Hills. 

Its nidification is probably quite similar to that of the typical 
form, but I have only two notes on its breeding. On the 15th March 
Bourdillon took three eggs, and records (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. 
Soc. vol, xv, p. 060, 1918) ; — " One nest I found was at the top 
of a hollow stump over which a creeper was growing, which formed 
a sort of cover. It was about 15 feet from the ground and contained 
three very hard-set eggs. This was at an elevation of 2,000 feet." 
Stewart also obtained a set of three in Travancore, at the same 
elevation and, like Bourdillon's, in a tree in a clearing in forest, 
on the 6th January, The three eggs taken by Stewart measure 
20-5X 16-0, 18-6 X 16-8 and 18-6X 16-0 mm, 

Bourdillon gives the average of the three eggs taken by him 
as '73X'58inch (=about 18-5 x 15-0 mm.). 



(1515) Coryllis heryllinas (Forster). 
The Ceylon Loriquet. 
Coryllis bcryUinue, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 219. 

This little Loriquet is found only in Ceylon, where Wai.t says it 
is a very familiar little bird, being constantly found in gardens 
and round about villages, tea- plantations etc. at all elevations from 
the foot-hills up to some 4,000 feet. 

He adds : " The breeding season lasts from March to June. For 
its nest it chooses a small natural cavity in a tree, excavating 
the interior to a depth of 2 to 4 feet. The clutch consists of two 
or three eggs, laid on a pad of green leaves spread about an inch 
thick at the bottom of the hole. They are white and glossloss 
and measure about -75X-02 inch." 

Three eggs given to me by Wait, taken on the 14th February, 
measure 18-8x14-8, 18-9x150 and 18-4x14-9 mm. 

Jenkins, who, however, failed to get eggs, told me that they some- 
times laid their eggs in holes in Toddy- palms and that the birds 
had been known to get drunk and almost helpless on the juice. 
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Suborder CORACIL 
Family CORACIID^E. 

(ROLLERS.) 

Coraoias garrula Linn, 
The European Roller. 

(1516) Coraoias garrula semenowi Loud. & Tschusi. 
The Kashmir Roller. 

Coraciati garrula semenowi, Fauna, B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 222. 

The race semenowi was created for tiie Transcaspian bird, which 
is on an average a smaller bird than the Kashmir one, witb com- 
paratively shorter tail and weaker bill. 

The Kashmir Roller is found throughout the North-West Himalayas 
at all heights between 4,000 and 8,000 feet and occasionally both 
higher and lower. It is very common on the Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan frontiers and from Gilgit throughout Kashmir, It 
apparently does not breed further South in tbe Kuman nor in the 
Simla and Garbwal Hills, while to the East Osmaston and others 
have not met with it in Ladak. 

It is a familiar bird, breeding hi gardens and orchards and in any 
kind of open well-wooded country. Rarely it may be found breeding 
in the interior of forest, but this is quite exceptional, Rattray 
found it common at Thall and Kohat, breeding there freely down 
to 3,000 feet. Whitehead also found it breeding in the Kurram 
Valley in colonies in holes in the conglomerate cliffs at the same 
elevation. 

It makes its nest hi any kind of hole. Perhaps most often it is 
jn some natural hollow in a tree hetween 10 and 30 feet from the 
ground hut, very often, it makes use of a hole in the bank of a river. 
Davidson found eight pairs of birds breeding in holes in the hank 
of the Jhelum near Baramulla on the 26th Jnne, but in a letter 
to me he says that "all the nests previously found were in holes in 
trees," Ward also obtained clutches of eggs " from Kingfishers' 
and Bee- eaters' burrows in the banks of rivers," though he considered 
the favourite site to be a hole in a tree of some orehard. Cock says 
that it was hreeding in eliffs about Nowshera and in the Peshawar 
Valley, as did Whitehead on the Kurram. 

2c2 
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The holes selected in trees are nearly always natural ones, and 
are used as they are found, though occasionally the birds will onlarge- 
on entrance to suit their convenience. 

No nest is made, the eggs being deposited on the "bare wood 
or upon any collection of oddments which may have chanced to 
accumulate in the hole. When laid on sand they often become 
discoloured, especially when, as is sometimes the case, this is damp. 

The breeding season is from the middle of April to the end of June. 
Rattray says that on the Afghan frontier the birds arrive in the end 
of April and at once begin hunting round for nesting-holes. 

Four to six eggs are laid, pure white and highly glossed, with fine 
strong texture. In shape they vary from very broad ovals to rather 
loug but bhint ovals. 

Forty-eight Kashmir eggs average 30-2x29-0 mm. : maxima 
421x27 1 and 359 X 300 nun. ; minima 33-7x300 and 34-3 X 
270 mm. 

In Witherby's ' Practical Handbook ' the average of 208 eggs, 
-^sumably nearly all from Europe, is 35-4x28-4 mm, 

'.twenty eggs taken by Pitman in Mesopotamia averaged only 
24-9x27-3 mm. 

Both sexes incubate, and with the European bird incubation is 
said to take seventeen days. 

Coracias henghalensis. 

The Indian Roller. 

(1517) Coracias beDghalensis benghalensis Linn. 

The Indian Roller, 

Cortteias benghalcnsis bengltalonsis, Fauna B, I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, 
p. 224. 

The " Blue Jay," as this bird is called by Europeans in India, is 
found everywhere except in the extreme South of Travancore, 
from the South to the foot-hills of the Himalayas. East it extends 
to Bengal West of the Bay and is the form found in Calcutta. In 
regard to the breeding area, there is no proved overlapping of this 
race with affinis, but in Winter much intermixture certainly oeeurs. 
In the Himalayas, from Sikkim Eastwards, the birds are often inter- 
mediate between the two, hnt in Assam they are all true affinis, 
as they are, also, in the districts of Eastern Bengal from Tippera 
to Cbittagong. I 

Usually I think they make their nests in natural holes in trees 
standing in open cultivated country and in gardens and villages, 
but often their nests are placed in holes in old factory walls, niches 
in mosques andlteinples, and even in the roofs and walls of inhabited 
buildings, while; occasionally they resort to holes in banks such as 
deserted holes of Bank-Mynas, Personally I have not noticed that 
they have any preference for any particular kind of tree, but in 
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Western Bengal and Bihar, where Mango-groves are to be found 
everywhere (the older trees with endless convenient holes), most 
nests may be found in these trees. In South India Rhodes Morgan 
says that the Tamarind- and Banyan- trees are the favourites. I have 
reeords of nests made in Neem, Siris, Shishu , Date- and Cocoanut- 
pahns, Banyan, Pipul, Casuarina, Acacias of kinds, and many 
others, while Betham found that in Feroz-epore they hred more 
often in "Ferash "-trees than in any others. I have twice known 
hirds make their nests in verandahs, passing in and out all day 
practically regardless of the inhabitants. On more thau one occasion 
I have known tins Boiler to excavate a hole for nesting purposes, 
but this is only done in exceptionally rotten wood. Aitken, as 
quoted by Hume, found this one of the hardest nests to locato, and 
says : " It beats the Lapwing hollow in concealing the whereabouts 
of its nest." This, however, is certainly not the experience of most 
observers, who have found the nest with ease. The female sits 
close, and generally flops out of the hole when one is close by, while 
the male, when not ineubating, generally hangs round the tree or 
building and gives away the site of the nest. 

The nest itself varies greatly. I have .seen the eggs deposited 
on the bare wood or on bare bricks, stones or mortar, while Bingham 
took, a clutch of four in a Myna's nesting-hole in a bank lying 
on the bare earth; Sometimes a few feathers, leaves, scraps of 
grass etc. are placed in the hole as a lining for the eggs to lie on and, 
occasionally, quite a bulky bed of these and other materials is 
provided. 

There does not seem to be any special height selected for nesting 
purposes, but probably most of the holes ehoson are between 
10 and 20 feet from the ground. 

Over the greater part of its breeding area April to June are the 
principal hreeding months, but in Bihar and Bengal most eggs are 
laid in March and April, and everywhere a few birds may be found 
breeding in July; I think some birds breed twice. 

The eggs generally number four or rarely five, and are the usual 
shiny white eggs typical of the family. 

Fifty eggs average 34-3x28-1 mm.: maxima 36-0x29-0 and 
25-2x29-2 mm. ; minima 32-0x28-7 and 33-0x26-0 mm. 

Both birds incubate, and the time of incubation appears to be 
sixteen to eighteen days. 

(1518) Coraelas benghalensts jndlca Linn. 

The Soutkebn Indian Roiaek. 

Coraeias benghdUnsis indiea, Fftuna. B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 226. 

This form of " Blue Jay " is restricted to Ceylon and the South 
■of Travaneore, where Bourdillon ohtained it breeding. Its exact 
range in Southern India has not been worked out, but it is possihle 
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that Messrs. Kinnear and Whistler may be enabled to do this with 

the material from the Vernay Expedition- 
There is little one can say of the breeding of this raee which is in 

any way different to that of the typical one. It lays its eggs in 

the same sort of holes and makes the same kind of neat or none 

at all. 

Wait says that the normal clutch is four or five eggs, but all the 

clutches I have received from Ceylon bave been two eggs only, 

perhaps incomplete. In Travaneore Bourdillon obtained four eggs 

from one nest. 
Wait gives the breeding season in Ceylon as January to June, 

while Bourdillon took the eggs mentioned in Travaneore on the- 

14th April. 
Twenty -four eggs, including Wait's, average 35-2x27-7 mm. : 

maxima 38-4x28-5 and 38-0x29*5 mm' ; minima 31-1x26-6 and 

36-9x26-3 mm. 

(1519) Coracias benghalemis afflnis McClell. 
The Burmese Roller. 

Coraaias bznghahnsis afflnis, Famia E. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, iv, p. 226, 

The Burmese Roller extends from Assam and the distriebs of 
extreme Eastern Bengal, through the whole of Burma, to South 
Tenasserim ; it also occurs in Siam, Cochin China, Yunnan and Annam , 
To the West it is the most common form in Bhutan, some birds 
being intermediate between this and true benghalensis ; in Sikkim 
most birds are intermediate, and even in Eastern Nepal here and 
there one finds a specimen more like the Burmese than the Indian 
race. 

Generally speaking its breeding habits are much the same as 
those of the other races. It is equally common in the surroundings 
of villages and towns and even in large gardens and parks. In the 
wilder parts, however, it occurs commonly in light forest and 
in all open park-like country, and sometimes even in quite heavy 
forest, as in the Cachar Hills, It has the same confiding habits, 
and the nest is equally easy to locate. Two points, however, must 
be noticed : I have never heard of it breeding in buildings, and it- 
very seldom makes any nest in the hole in which it deposits its 
eggs. Oates remarks this in reference to eggs taken in Pegu, and 
Bingham found the same in Tenasserim. 

Most eggs are laid in April and early May, but I have seen young 
some days old in the first week of April and have taken fresh eggs 
as late as the 28th July. Possibly a few birds which breed in 
late March and early April have a second brood after the Bains 
break in June. 

This Boiler sometimes returns to its nest after the fresh eggs 
have been robbed and lays again. Once I obtained three eggs on 
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the 24fch April from a tree in Gowhaty, and on my return to that 
station on the 9th May found four more eggs had been laid. 

Thirty eggs average 34*7x27-9 mm. : maxima 36-9x28-0 and 
35-Sx 29-9 mm. ; minima 31-4 X 280 and 34-5 X 26-5 mm. 

There appears very often to be an interval between the laying 
of the second and third or third and fourth egg in a clutch, aa 
I have often noticed young which differed considerably in age in the 
same nest. One nest-hole contained four eggs on the 4th May, the 
same on the 5th, five on the 6th, and six on the Sfch. 



Eurystomus orientalis. 

The Broad -billed Roller. 

(1520) Eurystomus orientalis orientalis Linn. 
The Broad-billed Roller. 
Eurystomus orientalis orientalis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, iv. p. 228. 

This handsome Roller has a very wide range. In India it is 
found in the Himalayas from Kuman to Eastern Assam, while it 
also occurs in Ceylon and South- West India from Travancore to 
the Wynaad. It extends over the whole of Burma and thence East, 
all through the Indo-Chinese countries and Yunnan, to Manchuria 
and Eastern China. South it extends through the Malay Peninsula 
to Java, Sumatra, Borneo, the Philippines, Celebes and numerous 
other islands. 

It'is found in the plains near the mountains, but is most common 
between 1,000 and 2,500 feet, sometimes wandering up as high as 
4,000 feet. 

Unlike other Rollers, this bird is one of forests, the damper as 
well as the dry deciduous ones. I have seen a fair number of nesting 
sites of this Roller, though in some cases all I have been able to do 
is watch, note, and then pass on, the trees being unclimbable without 
the expenditure of imich time, often not available. Two examples 
give a good idea of their favourite breeding haunts. One of the 
first nests I found was in a hole in an enormous dead tree standing 
in a patch of rice cultivation on the summit of a hill and surrounded 
on all sides by forest. Tbe rice-patch was an old one, and the tree, 
which had been ringed and left standing, had the trunk comparatively 
sound but many of the limbs rotten and broken away. Some 
60 or 70 feet up the trunk I noticed one of the Rollers disappear 
into a hole and, as I was camping not far away, we determined 
to have a try at it. Bamboos and canes were growing near by in 
plenty, so it was merely a question of time and trouble to construct 
a kind of ladder up to the nest. Eventually bamboos were tied, 
two by two, to the trunk with green canes until tbey reached up to 
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the place where the birds were breeding, a large natural hollow with 
a rather small entrance. Inside this hollow and about 2 fcot 
from the entrance three eggs lay on a bed of touchwood and chips, 
no nest of any kind having been made for their reception. Another 
pair of birds were found breeding in a gigantic Bombax in very high 
forest, standing beside a jungle-path. In the forest close to the 
tree nothing could be seen of the nest, as it was in a hole in the trunk 
above the surrounding trees, but we had spotted the birds and their 
nesting -hole while we were on an adjacent peak. The tree was 
one of the largest, and certainly the nest-hole was 100 feet from the 
ground and quite possibly a great deal higl^r. The nest took us 
two days to get at, being placed in a hole in a diseased swelling 
on one of the main great branches, only approachable by means 
of pegs driven into the trunk and then the branch itself. The pegs 
were steadied and strengthened by bamboos fastened to their free 
ends, the whole forming a primitive but very tough ladder. The 
diseased swelling was about 2 feet or more in diameter, and the 
whole of the interior had rotted away, leaving a round shell about 
4 inches thick, with a small entrance on the underside barely 
4 inches across by which the birds obtained access. No nest or 
lining was in the hole, the three hard-set eggs lying on the bare, 
very hard wood. 

Occasionally holes are selected in rather smaller trees, lower down, 
yet very seldom under 30 feet. Other acconnts of the nidification 
all agree with mine. , Thompson says that in Kuman they are 
strictly confined to heavy forest and breed in holes in great trees 
never under 50 feet from the ground. F. W. Bourdillon obtained 
one clutch of eggs in a tree 40 feet up on the 17th of April and, 
later, a similar clutch on the 18th of April in a hole even higher 
up than this. In Burma Hopwood took a clutch of four eggs 
" very high up in a Tetramdes nudifiora tree " and Macdonald one 
'" high up in a Pinkado tree in forest." 

The brothers Bourdillon give the breeding season in Travancore 
as September to May, but T. F. Bourdillon notes in the- data on 
a clutch of eggs given to me that the season is March to May, months 
which correspond to the season in Assam and Burma, 

A very curious fact noted by La Touchc about this bird's breeding 
in China should not be overlooked. He says that he fonnd this 
Roller breeding freely about Foochow, where they invariably de- 
posited their eggs in Magpies' nesta, a habit which is also recorded 
by David and Oustalet. 

The full clutch of eggs is three or four, generally the latter. 

Twenty-five eggs average 30*3x28-2 mm. : maxima 36-9X2C-1 
and 35-0x29-3 mm, ; minima 31-7 X 25-6 and 32-5x25-3 mm. 

Both birds incubate. 

The same nest-hole is resorted to year after year, and one snch, 
situated about 100 feet, up in an enormous Simul-treo, was occupied 
for about six years in succession. 
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Family MEROPID^. 

(Bke-eatebs.) ■, 

All Bee-eaters lay their eggs in chambers at the end of long 
burrows made by the birds themselves in banks of various kinds, 
generally of rivers, sometimes elsewhere ; all, also, lay eggs which 
are pure glossy white, very round, with a fine hard texture but not 
very thick shell. Moat also breed in colonies. 



(1522) Merops apiaster Linn. 

The Europe ah Bee -eater. 
Merops apiaster, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 233. 

Within Indian limits the European Bee-eater has been found 
breeding from all over North- West ^Frontiers, throughout Kashmir to 
Kuman and Garhwal to the Punjab. 

It may be found breeding almost anywhere above 5,000 feet 
where there is suitable ground for breeding purposes in open country 
or in river-banks, Normally the birds breed in colonies, often of 
great size, in some cases a hundred or more pairs collecting together. 
Occasionally they do not breed in company. Cock, as quoted by 
Hume, says: "I found them breeding on the hillsides near Gunderbul 
in June ; they were not in colonies as M. pMUppinus, but two or 
three nests would occur within a short distance of each other." 
Buchanan .found large colonies near Gunderbal, and Livesey also 
found colonies near Srinagar. On the other hand, Davidson found 
" nests singly along tbe sides of the hill at Gunderbul," while 
Osmaston also took several single nests near Srinagar, 

The depth of the burrrow varies according to the soil ; in hard 
soil such as clay it may be 2 to 4 feet deep, while in soft sandy 
banks of rivers they may be 6 feet or more. The chamber is large, 
usually about a foot across and in length and rather less in height. 
The tnnuel is only about 4 to 5 inches in diameter and usually 
slopes slightly upwards from the entrance. 

Undoubtedly most nesting -burrows are made in river-banks, but 
the birds by no means keep only to these. Burrows have been 
found on opcu hill-sides, as stated above, iu borrow-pits beside 
roads, in roadside embankments etc. Hume says that the chamber 
" at times has a good deal of feather and grass lining." This seems 
to be quite exceptional but, especially when a nest-hole is used 
two years running, there is often a mass of tbe remains of insects, 
chiefly Hymenoptera, collected in the chamber, due to the chitinous 
portions of the insects being discarded as the young are being fed. 
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New nest-holes with only eggs in them rarely have any of these 
remains or of any kind of grass or feather lining. 

The breeding season is very regular, almost all eggs being laid 
in May and June. 

The eggs number five to eight, Hume speaks of the great range 
in size and variation in shape, but in the hundreds I have seen 
there has been bnt little variation in either. 

Col. Buchanan took two very remarkable clutches, one of eight 
and one of five eggs, each coutaining eggs showing distinct purple- 
black speckling. In the eight-elutch two eggs have some quite 
bold spots of pnrple-black and lavender at the larger end, while 
one egg has a few lavender specks. In the five-clutch one egg is 
well marked and one feebly so. 

Many years later Col. Ward sent me a large series of eggs taken 
at the same place near Srinagar, and among these I again found 
another similarly spotted clutch. 

One hundred eggs average 26*6x22-4 mm. : maxima 28-7x23*1 
and 26-7x23-8 mm. ; minima 24-1x20-0 and 24-8 X 19-9 mm. 

Witherby gives the average of one hundred European eggs as 
25-6x21-8 mm., and remarks that eggs are incubated as laid. 



Merops orientalis. 

The Gbebn Bee-eater. 

(1523) Merops orientalis orientalis Lath. 
The Indian Green Bee-eater, 

Merops orientalis orientalis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, iv, p. 234. 

This Bee-eater is found over practically the whole of Ceylon and 
India, excluding Sind, Baluchistan and the North- Western Frontier 
in the North- West and Assam in the North-East. In Ceylon it is 
said to be fonud in the hills at an elevation, of 1,000 feet only, but 
in the hills of Southern India it occurs up to about 6,000 feet and 
in the Himalayas also nearly as high. 

It is a bird of open cultivated country and of dry desert-Land 
alike, bnt is never found in forest and infrequently in heavy wooded 
land unless these are intersected by wide open spaces. It has no 
fear of humanity and often breeds in the immediate vicinity of 
villages and towns. 

For breediug purposes rivers with sandy shelving banks are perhaps 
its favourite resort, but it is by no means confined to these and often 
makes its nesting burrow in open, almost flat land. Sometimes it 
breeds in very extraordinary places. In Hume's 'Nests and Eggs ' 
there is a record by Bingham of several birds breeding in the front 
face of a butt on a rifle-range at Allahabad, where the bullets con- 
stantly struck the bank close to their burrows. Butler records one 
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built in a " mud-bank about a foot high, made to mark the limits" 
of a Badminton Court in the Artillery Mess compound " at Deesa. 
Often they breed in roadside hanks, banks of borrow-pits, in the 
sides of ravines and so on. The depth of the tunnel depends on 
the soil ; when this is hard 18 inches to about 3 feet is the usual 
depth, but in the sandy banks of rivers they may be some 4 to 6 feet. 
The width of the passage is anything between 2 and 2£ inches hut, 
frequently, this widens a little inside and the egg- chamber is from 
about 4 to 6 inches in length by rather Jess in width and not more 
than 3 to 3J in height. The tunnels normally run straight into 
the bank or ground, sloping downwards for the first half of its length. 
When the birds meet with some opposition, such as a stone or root, 
they sometimes turn off at right angles and continue the tunnel 
as far as they deem necessary ; often, however, in such circumstances 
they abandon the tunnel and start afresh. I have seen a pair of 
Burmese hirds make four attempts before succeeding in completing 
a nest-tunnel. Twice it was stopped by stones within a few inches, 
once at a depth of about a foot and once by a root only 3 inches 
from the surface. 

The reason for the tunnel being run downwards is obscure, but 
the habit obtains with all the various races of this Bee-eater. Adam 
puts the angle of descent at 30°, this being rather steeper than in 
most of the tunnels I have seen. 

There is no nest but when, as occasionally happens, a chamber is 
used a second year there is always a mass of insect remains, the 
discarded portions of the food brought in for the previous brood. 

The breeding season all over India is from the middle of March 
to the middle of May, a few birds laying still later in June. 

Legge also gives the breeding season in Ceylon as April and May, 
-while he found fledged young in June which had left the nest. 
Wait, however, found fresh eggs on the 2nd August at Pattalam. 

The full clutch may be anything from foiu to eight, but six ia 
the complete number most often laid. 

One hundred eggs average 19-3X17-3 mm.: maxima 21-4X 
18-0 mm. ; minima 17-6 X 16*0 and 1S-SX 158 mm. 

Both birds incubate, but the male much less than the female; 
both also take part in digging out the nest-hole. The work of 
digging is carried out by the beak only, but as the sand or earth 
falls it is thrown out behind by the feet. The action is very vigorous 
and, when the hole is only a few inches deep, a little cloud of sand 
is almost continuous behind the working bird. 

As with the eggs of other Bee-eaters, incubation often commences 
with the laying of the first egg, so that the young present a variety 
of ages. This is aeecntuated by there sometimes being a gap of a 
day or two in the laying of the eggs. 

The breeding habits of the various races of Green Bee-eater are 
identical and descriptions are, therefore, not repeated for each one. 
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(1524) Merops orientalis turmanus Neumann. 
The Btjbmese Green Bee -eater. 
Merops orientalis birmanus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 236, 

The Burmese race of Green Bee -eater is found from Assam, 
throughout the whole of Burma into Siam, Yunnan, Cochin China 
and Annam. 

It is, perhaps, found rather more often in colonies, sometimes of 
considerable size, than is the Indian bird, and it also occurs in country 
where there is more cover. In Assam we found it numerous in the 
wide expanses of grass-land, breeding in the banks and slopes of the 
roads and ravines which traversed them. In the shallow borrow- 
pifcs alongside one of the roads single pairs of birds occupied each 
pit, while on the banks scattered pairs bred, so that in a mile 
of road there might be a dozen pairs and then for a long way no 
more. Near Tounghoo in Burma Hopwood noticed birds breeding 
in the river-banks in colonies of a dozen to twenty or thirty pairs, 
and at Maymyo Harington also noticed birds breeding in colonies 
as well as singly. 

The breeding seasoneverywhere is April and May and, exceptionally, 
March. 

The full clutch seems to be five more often than six, 

Forty eggs average 19*2x17*0 mm. ; maxima 20*9x17*9 mm. ; 
minima 18*1 X 160 mm. 



(1525) Merops orientalis bjludsehicus Neumann. 
The Sind Green Bee -eater, 

Merops orientalis Mludseliicus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, iv, p. 236. 

This rather pale race occnrs from South -East Persia to Sind. 
It breeds in the Mekran as far North as Fao, and may possibly breed 
in Southern Mesopotamia. It occurs in the Western Punjab, and 
may breed there also, but lias not been proved to do so. It is very 
common in Sind, nesting in banks of rivers, canals and ravines, 
sloping ground, and even in flat desert country, though in the latter 
the tunnels are generally made in the small hillocks. Often the 
birds breed singly but more often in scattered coloires, individuals 
having their tunnels 10 to 100 yards apart from one another. 

Gonsalves, however, near Sukkur, and Eates on the Hubb River, 
noticed colonies of some size, the nesting- holes all close together. 

The breeding season is Marcb and April, but a few birds breed in 
May, while Eates has taken eggs as late as the 26th June. 

Tbe full number of eggs laid is rive or six, 

Fifty eggs average 18-8x16*3 mm.: maxima 20*0x17*2 and 
10-1x17*4 mm. ; minima 16-6X 15-6 and 18-9X15*1 mm. 
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Merops superciliosus. 

The Blue-tailed Bee-eater. 

{1526) Merops superciliosus javanicus Horsf. 

The Javan Blue-tailed Bee-eater. 
Merops superciliosus favamicus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 237. 

The typical form of this Bee- eater, which was described from. 
Java, is found and is resident over practically the whole of India 
except the extreme North-West in Sind, Rajputana and the Punjab. 
It is also found over the whole of Burma, Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, 
Borneo and Java. It occurs in Ceylon, but according to Wait 
does not breed there. 

This Bee-eater has very curious local movements before and after 
tile breeding season, though the birds are nowhere truly migratory. 
Thus Betham says that round Ferozepore they arrive in hundreds 
and thousands during May, and great numbers breed in the mud 
forts, but that when the breeding season is over they depart. In 
Bihar tbe birds are always to be met with, but in the breeding 
season seem to collect in certain areas and to avoid others. In 
Lahore, Marshall (C. H. T.) says that the birds are very common 
in tbe station during the breeding season but that after it very few 
remain. 

This bird always, I think, breeds in colonies, sometimes of very 
great size. Betham says that they breed in hundreds in the mud 
walls of the Ferozepore fort. Primrose, Inglis, and I all found them 
hreeding in very large as well as in small colonies in Cachar and 
Sylhet, and Coltart and Inglis in Bihar found colonies from about 
a dozen pairs to a hundred or more. In Burma Oates, Bingham, 
Harington and many others saw vast colonies breeding on the 
bigger rivers, often in company with Mynas, just as in India colonies 
of these birds are sometimes found mixed up with colonies of Bank 
Mynas. 

They breed in all tbe various types of places selected by otber 
Bee-eaters, but undoubtedly keep more to the banks of larger rivers. 
The nesting-tunnels vary in length, as do those of the rest of the 
family, but are longer in proportion. When dug in the soft sandy 
river-banks they are often 6 and 7 feet deep, the tunnels about 
3 inches in diameter and the chambers about 8 inches long 
and 5 higb. Even in the hard mud walls of the Forozepore fort 
Betbam says the nests are deep, mostly 4 or 5 feet. 

The birds breed principally in April, a good many in May and 
a few in June and March. 

The usual full clutch of eggs is six, though sevens and fives are 
not exceptional. I have never seen less than five hard set. 

One hundred eggs average 23-2x20-1 mm, : maxima 25-1x19-6 
and 22-5X21-3 mm. ; minima 22-0x19-5 and 23-8x18*2 mm. 
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Both birds assist in making the tunnel and chamber for the eggs 
and both incubate, the two sexes often sleeping together in the 
nest-hole. 

Nunn's description of the nest of " fine grass and feathers " is 
probably due to a Bee-eater having taken the burrow of a Bank 
Myna, though I have never heard of another such instance. The 
birds, of course, make no nest, laying their eggs on the bare soil 
or sand. 

The young birds in a neat often appear to vary much in age, 
owing to incubation being started when the first egg is laid. 

The birds often return to their old nests, and I have seen one 
instance in which the whole colony seemed to he using their old 
nesting-chambers, as in each one opened there was a quantity of 
insect remains from the previous year. 



(1527) Merops supercUIosus persicus Pall. 
The Blue-cheeked Bee-eater. 
Merops supercMoaus persicus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 239. 

This Bee-eater replaces the Javan bird in Rajpu tana, Sind 
and the Punjab, whence it extends North into the Caucasus and 
Persia. 

Doig first found this Bee-eater breeding in Sind, In this district 
Ticehurst thinks it is only a hreeding visitor, hut he saw specimens in 
September, October and November. He says " it breeds here and 
there probably throughout the canal system in the Province, but 
not in the very dry South- West comer ; Butler noticed it at 
Hyderabad in July, so that it probably breeds in that neighbour- 
hood, and Doig thought it bred in July and August in the Eastern 
Narra district, but it certainly hreeds much earlier than this. I 
received a hreeding bird from Draklan, near Kashmor, on 10th June, 
where it was said to be nesting in numbers in the canal banks." 

Eates found a colony hreeding in the canal banks near Khainju, 
in the Sukkur district, on the 11th July, mauy clutches of eggs 
being still incomplete. In a note sent me with some eggs he says :— 
" Breeding in small colonies in banks of an old canal near Khainju, 
Sukkur, Sind. Holes from 3 feet to 5 or 6 feet in length. Full 
clutch five hut most nests contained four eggs and some only three." 
In Mesopotamia Cheesman and Cox ohtained eggs in March, but in 
Persia Petherick took eggs from April to the end of June, the clutches 
numbering five to sevenieggs, generally six. 

One hundred eggs average 26-2x20-9 mm.: maxima 27-lX 
20-8 and 24-3 X 22-6 mm, ; minima 24-1 X 21 and 26*3x200 mm. 

The measurements show them to be decidedly larger than the 
eggs of javantcua and considerably less spheroidal. 
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Melittophagus erythrocephaius. 

The Chestnut-headed Bee-eatek, 

(1628) Melittophagus erythrocephaius * erythrocephaius (Gmelin). 
The Chestsut-headed Bee-eater. 
M ^$^^too<*phaivs * rylhr '" x P m ™ ! > Fauna B - I- Birds, 2nd ed. 

<wK! f 66 ;,^*^.^ a ™»y wi^ distribution, being found from 
Ceylon to the Himalayas, where it occurs commonly ut> to 2 500 

^w^SlT UP t0 , 4 '° 00 feet - In Ea * tern *«*** "not found 
booth of the Godaven but » common in Eastern Bengal and Assam 
It ib resident over the whole of Burma in suitable locah W the 
Andaman*; South to the Malay Peninsula and East to ? mnan 
Aunam and the Indo-Chinese countries """an, 

The Chestnut-headed Bee-eater is a bird of forested or of mil. 
wooded open country, and is not one of deserts, sandy wastel or 
wide cultivated fields, though it does occur in small,/ emoted 
areas more or Jess surrounded by forest. It i s very common in 
Ceylon breeding up to at least 3,000 feet ; Davison, and others after 
him, obtained it breeding in the Nilgiris, white Boiirdillon, Stewart 
and others record it as numerous in Travancore, both here and in 
the Nilgiris about 4,000 feet being the highest elevations. Davidson 
found it not rare in the Bombay Presidency, North of this it dis- 
appears until the Himalayan Terai is reached, when it once more 
becomes a very common bird, extending in equal numbers to Eastern 
Assam and in lessening numbers to Eastern Bengal and Orissa. 

I have personally seen so great a number of the breeding- tunnels 
of these birds that my own experience probably covers all there 
is to say. The birds undoubtedly prefer the banks of, or sandbanks 
in and beside, rivers and hill-streams. In these they make their 
burrows and do not seem to mind whether the banks are vertical, 
shelving or quite flat. The tunnels are generally long ones ; in 
sandy easy soil they may be up to 7 or 8 feet, and even in com- 
paratively hard soil they run up to 4 feet. The longest I have seen 
was one of 10 feet in firm sand, ending in a normal chamber of about 
6 inches, though in some instances the egg-chamber may measure 
as much as 8 inches. The diameter of the tunnels is about 2 iuehes 
or a little over. When made in vertical banks the tunnels for the 
first 12 inches to 3 feet grade slowly upwards but, when made in 
flat sand-banks, they descend fairly steeply until they are some 8 or 9 

♦ Mcrops viridi# Linn., 1766, the name hitherto usually given by older writers 
to the bird now known as Mcrops orimilalis, may pOBsibly apply to the young 
of the present bird. There are, however, certain discrepancies and, under the 
circumstances, I think it is wiser to discard it as indeterminate and continue 
the use of erythrocephaius, now generally accepted for the present Bee-eater. 
Robinson applies Hindis to mtwtranus of Raffles. 
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inches below the surface, after which they run parallel with it. 
There is, of course, no nest of any kind. Many nests in more or 
less level land get accidentally destroyed, and I have more than 
once broken through tunnels as I walked along sand-banks, on one 
occasion actually stepping on the bird on her eggs. Sometimes 
they breed in small colonies, Davison says that along the " Seegore 
road leading from the Nilgiris to Mysore ; along 5 or 6 miles of 
this road the banks are drflled with innumerable holes of this species, 
sometimes 8 or 10 together, at others scattered singly along the 
sandy banks of the road." In Ceylon Parker says that they breed 
in small colonies and elsewhere ; also they sometimes breed in colonies 
but, more generally, they breed singly, though many pairs may breed 
within short distances of one another. In Assam I found that 
on the big rivers they bred singly but that, when flooded out, as 
often happens, they then collect and hreed in small ravines and 
forest- streams in colonies of about a dozen pairs. 

The breeding season everywhere is April, a few birds laying in 
March and a few in May ; when, however, their eggs or the young 
birds are destroyed by floods they breed again in late May and even 
in Jnne. 

In Northern India the full clutch is six, but they lay from four 
to eight, while m Southern India five is perhaps the usual nnmber. 
In Assam six eggs were laid with curious consistency, certainly 
in nine cases out of ten. 

Two hundred eggs average 21*7x19-0 mm.: maxima 234X 
201 mm. ; minima 201x190 and 20*3x17-9 mm. 

Both sexes incubate and often the two may be found inside the 
chamber together. Both, also, assist in digging out tnimel and 
egg-chamber. They sit very close and generally refuse to move 
before they are actually touched. 

(1529) Aloemerops* athertoni (Jard. & Selby). 
The Blue-beabded Bee-eater, 

Buc&a athertoni, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 242. 
Alcemenrps athertoni, ibid. vol. viii, p. 077, 

This fine Bee-eater occurs in the Lower Himalayas from Kuman 
to Eastern Assam, extreme Eastern Bengal and the whole of hill 
Bnrma to Tenasserim. East it is found in Siam. It also occurs 
on the South-West coast of India from Travancore to Belgaum 
and in Sambalporte, 

This is entirely a forest bird, often frequenting very deep forest of 
lofty trees, at all elevations from the foot-hills up to some 5,000 feet. 

The only correct account of its breeding recorded in Hnmo's 
'Nests and Eggs 1 ' is that of Bingham, who describes the capture 

* Aleemerops I. Geoff, St.-Hilaire, Nouv. Ann. Mus. Hist. Nat. Paris, vol, i, 
p. 385, 1832 (pub. August 1833), antedates Bueia Hodga. J. A. S. B, vol. v, 
p. 360, 1866, and nxusfc therefore be used. 
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of a female bird on its four eggs, laid, in a chamber at the end of 
a 7-foot tunnel cut in a sandy bank of the Meplay stream, 

Whymper obtained eggs in the Kuman and Nepal Terai from 
very deep burrows, 7 or 8 feet, cut in the sandy banks of ravines 
in forest. 

In the Southern Assam bills the birds were comparatively common 
and we found many nests. The ones occupied were, however, not 
easy to locate, as the birds seem to employ their spare time in 
digging unnecessary tunnels which are deserted as soon as dug. 
Their favourite nesting sites in these hills were the banks of the 
jungle-tracks leading through tree-forest, and it was rarely we found 
one in the banks of small streams or ravines. They breed singly, 
and never in colonies, but within a space of a very few yards I have 
seen as many as a dozen or twenty burrows, all but one of which 
were nothing but the result of wasted energy. No nest is made 
but, even before tbe eggs are laid, the birds sleep in the nest and take 
mueh of their insect- food into it for consumption. The cock bird 
also seems to feed the hen a great deal when she is sitting. The 
consequence is that by the time the full clutch of eggs is laid there 
is a considerable collection of insect debris. We found the easiest 
way to ascertain if the nest was in use was to insert a long wand 
witb a splayed tip, twist it about and tben pull it out again. When 
tbere were eggs the wand would disturb tbe bird if sitting and, if 
not, it would pull out the insect remains. 

The tunnels are very long, seldom less than 5 feet and often 
6 to 8, while in diameter they are about 3£ or 3£ inches. The chamber 
is about 8 inches wide and long and about 5 inches high. 

The breeding season is April and May, but I have taken eggs from 
February to August, while Davidson obtained a clutch in Kanara 
in March. 

Tbe full clutch is almost invariably six, rarely five only, and when 
I have opened tunnels with young there always seemed to be six 
of them. 

Fifty eggs average 30-0x28-0 mm.: maxima 32-9x27-8 and 
32 -3 X '290 mm. ; minima 28-5x26-3 and 29-0x25-4 nun. 

Both sexes incubate, both work on the burrow, and often both 
stay in the nest together. They sit very close and will sometimes 
refuse to move until lifted off their eggs. 



(1530) Alcemerops amictus (Teram.). 
The Red-bearded Bee-eater. 

BvrAa, amicta, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 243. 
Alcemerops amictvj, ibid. vol. viii, p. 877. 

This beautiful Bee-eater ranges from Tenasserim, through the 
Malay States, to Sumatra and Borneo. It also occurs in peninsular 
Siam. 

vol. in. . 2d 
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Like the preceding bird, this is a forest species, being found from 
the foot-hills up to some 4,000 or even 5,000 feet. 

So far as is known its breeding habits are quite similar to those 
of the Blue-bearded Bee-eater. Kelsall obtained two eggs from a 
chamber at the end of a tunnel dug in a sandy bank at Kota Klanggi, 
Pahang, in August. Kellow, however, found three nesting tunnels 
near Taiping between the 7th and 19th February containing five, 
three and five eggs, all of which were in hurrows, about 4 feet 
deep, dug in the stiff soil of small streams running through dense 
forest. A female was caught on one nest and a male on another so, 
evidently, both sexes incubate. 

Thirteen eggs average 28-8 X 24-9 mm. : maxima 30*5x26*3 and 
29*0x27*0 mm. ; minima 28*0x23-6 and 28-!>X23*2 mm. 



Family ALCEDttSIID^E. 

(Kingfishers. ) 

Kingfishers all jay pure white eggs exactly like those of the Bee- 
eaters and only varying in size according to the species laying them. 
Like the Bee-caters also they lay them in chambers at the end of 
tunnels dug in the banks of rivers etc. or, occasionally, in trees or 
termites* mounds. There is no nest but, sometimes, there is a 
mass of undigested fish-bones upon which the eggs are deposited, 
or which gradually pile up round thein as incubation advances. 

Ceryle rudis Linn. 
The Pied Kingfisher. 

(1531) Ceryle rudis leucomelanura Reichenb. 
The Indian Pied Kingfisher, 

Ceryle rudis leucomdanwa, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 240. 

This, the best known and widest spread of all our Indian King- 
fishers, is found over the whole of Ceylon, India and Burma in 
suitable plaees with sufficient water supply. In Burma it is fonnd 
as far South as Amherst, while in the East it extends throitgh the 
Indo-Chinese countries to Ynnnan and South China. 

It is a plains bird but ascends the hills of Southern India and 
those of Chota Nagpur etc. up to ahont 2,500 feet, while I have 
also found them at this same elevation in the sub-Himalayas. 

It is essentially, for breeding purposes, a bird of rivers in open 
country, cultivated or wild. I have found them breeding in the 
larger, more open streams running through forest in the submontane 
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tracts, but they were rare in such places. Whymper also obtained 
them on the rivers of Kuman in somewhat similar country. 

Of Hume's many correspondents no ono reported to him any 
tunnels other than those made iu river-banks, these nearly always 
being from 1 to 5 feet above the water and, as Hume notes, 
nearly always in positions only to be approached in a boat. In 
Dacca, Mymensmgh and Noakhali, however, I found birds burrowing 
into banks of tanks, in Dacca commonly, in the other districts 
occasionally. 

The nest- hole varies somewhat ; in hard soil it may he no more 
than 12 inches deep, while in sandy soil it runs up to about 4 feet. 
Adam records one seen by him in the banks of the Jumna as 7 feet 
deep, but such, I think, is quite exceptional. The entrance is from 
2 inches wide (Brooks) to nearly 3 ; generally, I think, it is fully 
2^. The chamber measures about, 6 by to S by 8 inches 
and, as usual with tunnelling birds, is not so high in proportion, 
more often under than over 5 inches. 

There is no nest in the true sense of the word but, sometimes, 
there is an accumulation of the undigested remnants of fishes. 
Some birds, in fact, feod inside their burrows, while otber individuals 
do not, and the latter are more numerous than the former. 

Aitken gives such a charming little account of this Kingfisher's 
habits that, in spite of its length, I feel it should be quoted. He 
writes :■ — " At Akola, Berar, my brother took two out of six eggs 
from a Pied Kingfisher's nest in a river-bank. Although the hole 
was much dug away the birds continued to sit upon the remaining 
four eggs, which were duly hatched, and soon after the young were 
fledged the parent birds took possession of another hole near the 
first. That bank seemed to be their regular breeding place and was 
full of holes. Six eggs were again laid, and six young birds appeared 
in due time perched all in a row upon the top of the bank. Nearly 
.a mile down the river was a bwnd, and here, of course, it was easier 
to catch fish than at tbe nest where the water was running. So 
from early morning till late at night the parent birds continued 
making trips to get food for their young. Each little fish that was 
caught cost a flight to the bund and back of not mnch less than two 
miles, and the voracious fledglings seemed never to be satisfied. 
As soon therefore as the latter were able to go the distance, they 
were conducted to tbe bund, where they could be fed with less trouble 
to the old birds and, I don't doubt, with more satisfaction to them- 
selves. This arrangement was continned for several weeks, the 
whole repairing to the bund every morning, and flying back to 
the nest in the evening. I regret I never took the trouble to wateh 
whether they got into the hole to sleep." 

I think we can say with certainty they did, as this is the usual 
custom witli most Kingfishers. 

The breeding season is, roughly speaking, November to March, 
i, a., after the Rains have ceased sufficiently long for the rivers 

2d2 
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to fall and expose their banks and hefore they rise enongh to flood 
the nest-holes. Most birds breed from December to February 
but, on the other hand, some start in October. Blewitt informed 
Hume that about Raipur they bred from February to the middle 
of April, and Marshall found the same in Saharunpore, while 
Davidson and Wenden say that in the Deccan they breed all the 
year round except in " the very hot months," presumably June 
to August. 

Marshall has the following note on this bird's breeding : — " I have 
noticed a curious fact about this bird ; it is a gregarious breeder. 
I have taken three sets of eggs from the same hole ; the hole led 
to a large open sort of cavern, ahout 3 feet across, which was plenti- 
fully strewn with grass and rubbish, and the eggs were in different 
comers of it." 

The eggs number four to six, generally five. 

One hundred eggs average 29*9x21-i mm. : maxima 32-0X24-0 
and 30-2x25-1 mm. ; minima 27-9x23-8 and 30-9x230 mm. 

Both sexes incubate and takeashare in making tuuneland chamber, 
but I can find nothing recorded as to the period of incubation, 
I think it is fifteen days, but I am not sure. The fledgling time is. 
from four to five weeks. 

Ceryle lugubris {Temm.}. 
The Gbeat Pied Kingfisher. 

(1532) Ceryle lugubris ffuttulata Stejneger. 
The Himalayan Great Pied Kingfisher. ^ 
CeryU lugubris guttulaia, Fauna B. I-, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 248. 

This fine Kingfisher is found in the lower hills of the Himalayas^ 
from Kashmir to Assam and over the whole of the Burmese hills 
as far South as Amherst in Tenasserim. Forrest also obtained it 
in Yunnan, It is most common between 1,000 and 2,000 feet in 
Assam, where it is seldom seen over 3,000, but in tbe Western 
Himalayas it is common up to about 3,000 feet and has been recorded 
up to 7,000 feet. 

This Kingfisher breeds in the banks of streams running through 
forest and always where the water is flowing bright and clear, 
in rapids and pools, but not in a rushing torrent. Stagnant and 
discoloured water is avoided altogether, and I have never seen it 
about forest pc-ols and swamps, Hume found a brood of young 
birds in a hole in tbe hank of a stream near Subatoo, and this, with 
the exception of my own account of its breeding, is the only note 
in ' Nests and Eggs,' as Thompson's note is valueless, 

Rattray once took a clutch of four eggs near Mussoorie on the 
15th May. This also was in a large chamber at the end of a very 
short tunnel, similar to that found by Hume and others found by 
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myself. "Whymper, however, who has had greater success with 
this bird than anybody else, finding several nesting tunnels in the 
high gravelly banks of the Gola and Kosi streams in the Kuman 
below Naini Tal between 1,500 and 2,000 feet, describes the tunnels 
as long. In one he says that the tunnel was 8 feet long and in 
others about feet, although the soil was not exceptionally easy 
to work. They were all placed fairly high up in the banks, as were 
those Rattray and I found, and all the tunnels graded upwards 
towards the chamber, which was very large, measuring a foot or 
over each way and about 8 or 9 inches high. The tunnel entrance 
is over 4 inches wide. 

The eggs found by me, four in nuiiiher, were lying on a mass 
■of fish-bones, exceedingly malodorous and, quite possibly, the remains 
of the food supplied to a previous brood of young. Neither Rattray 
nor Whymper found any bones in tho egg-chamber, and it seems 
certain that these merely accumulate as the young are fed and 
throw up the undigested portions. 

The breeding season is undoubtedly March and April, Whymper 
obtained all his in these months, and Rattray's eggs taken on the 
15th May and mine in June were no doubt second layings. 

The full clutch is four or five, but the young seem to come to 
: grief early, as one seldom sees more than two young birds with 
the old ones. 

Twenty eggs average 38-5x32-5 mm, : maxima 39-4x310 and 
390x36-0 mm. ; minima 37-3x301 mm. 

There is nothing on record as to which sex incubates or digs out 
the nesting hole. 

The Cacharis informed me that this bird sometimes bred inside 
forests, making the nest-holes in banks, but I have never seen 
such. On the other hand, I have seen one nestdiole in the bank 
of a ravine just where it debouched into tho stream itself. 

Aloedo atthis (Linn.). 
The Common Kingfisher. 

(1533) Aleedo atthis hengalensis Omelin. 
The Common Indian Kingetshee. 

Alcedo atthis bengaiensis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, iv, p. 250. 

This beautiful little relation of our English Kingfisher is found 
over the greater part of Northern India ; from Shul on the West 
to Assam on tho East ; from Nepal and Lower Sikkim in the North 
to the North-East Central Provinces and possibly the extreme 
Northern Decean in tho South, The birds of the outer ranges 
of the Kuman and Garhwal Terai seem also to be of this race. 

As a rule this little Kingfisher prefers to make its nesting burrows 
-on the banks of rivers and streams running through open country, 
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cultivated, barren, or partly one and partly tb,e other. I have,, 
however, often taken the nests from, the banks of streams running- 
through forest and, also, more than once, in the sides of big tanks. 
A pair of birds in Dacca built in the stiff soiL of a tank just outside- 
ray bungalow for three years in succession, each time making a 
fresh tunnel in the same face of the tank. They seem to breed 
at all heights from the plains up to about 5,000 feet. Osmaston 
found them breeding in Garhwal up to 4,000 ; Whymper took 
the eggs in Kuman at 3,000 feet, while in the South Assam hills 
they arc common up to about 5,000 feet or as high as the streams 
afford suitable banks for breeding in. 

The tunnels are not as a rule very long, though varying somewhat 
according to the soil. I have seon one as much as 6 feet long in firm 
sand, but anything over 4 feet is exceptional, while often they only 
run from 1 to 2 feet. The diameter of the entrance is about 2 inches. 
,or less ami the size of the chamber 5 ur inches lung by nearly 
as much in width. The height is not more than 3 inches. In most 
nest-holes the tunnels rise gradually, sometimes throughout their 
length, sometimes for part of the way only. 

The collection of fish-bones so commonly found in the egg- 
chamber of the English bird is exceptional in this race. I have 
never seen it when the eggs were fresh, unless they were a second 
lot of eggs laid in a preoccupied nest. As incubation advances,, 
and the hen is fed on the nest by the male^ hones begin to accumulate,, 
and these, of course, accumulate still faster when the young are 
hatched. 

Over the greater part of the plains the hirds breed in March and 
April, though odd nests may be found in Bengal in l>eeember and 
January. In the hills, where floods do not constitute the same 
danger as in the plains, most birds breed in May and June, 

In India the normal elutch is six eggs, five and seven being quite 
common. 

Forty eggs average 20'9xl7-6 mm.: maxima 22-4X 1 7 '3 and 
22-0x19-0 mm. ; minima 199xl70 mm. 

I have never been able to determine when the last egg of a clutch 
was laid and so fix the period of incubation. According to Witherby 
the fledgling period of the English bird is twenty-four days, and 
that of our bird would be the same or less. Both birds perform 
the duty of incubation as well as that of tunnelling. 

(1534) Alcedo atthis taprobana Kleins. 
The Common Ceylon Kingfisher. 

Alcedo atthis taprobana, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 252. 

This Southern race is found in Ceylon and in Southern India 
as far North as Bombay City, Poona, Mt. A boo, the Southern 
Deccan and extreme South of Orissa. In the central portions the-- 
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birds merge into o^e another, some being nearer Utprobana and some 
nearer bengalemis. 

In its breeding habits generally this bird does not differ from the 
preceding, but it is more of a forest bird, while it has been found 
breeding in the great Ceylon tanks surrounded by mighty forest 
and far from open, running water. Phillips also found it making 
its nest-holo in the bank of a small pit, 100 yards from a stream. 
A still more curious site is recorded by Davison, who says : — " I once 
found what may have been intended for a nest in Madras towards 
the latter end of Januaiy, in a well ; what I supposed to be a nest 
was placed in a hole in the masonry lining of the well, and round 
the entrance of the hole was accumulated a rather large quantity 
of small partially decayed fish and fish-bones ; hut these had been 
placed there not apparently as a lining, but witli the object of 
keeping the eggs in the hole, as it had a perfectly flat floor. I should, 
however, add that though the bird was in the hole, it contained 
no eggs, and may therefore have been only a resting place." 

The accumulation of bones seems to be more frequent with this 
race than with most. Bruce at Ahmednaggar found a layer of 
fish-bones in two nests examined by him. Davison and Darling 
also refer to similar layers of fish-bones as being found by them 
in neat-holes containing fresh eggs. 

The tunnels are of no great length ; most are between 2 and 
4 feet, many less, few more. The diameter of the tunnel is from 
1& to 2 inches and the chamber about 4 by 5 or a little bigger. 

Over most of Southern India March and April are the two chief 
breeding months, but Davidson and Wenden took eggs at Satara 
in June, while the former and Butler obtained several nests at 
Belganm in August and September containing fresh or hard-set eggs. 
I have also eggs taken by Barnes at Satpura in February. 

In Ceylon they breed practically ah the year round. Wait,. 
Phillips and others between them have taken eggs in each month 
January to June, and again in each month October to December. 

Five is the number of eggs most often laid, but Butler took a 
clutch of seven near Bel gaum, and four only are sometimes incubated. 

Forty-eight eggs average 20*4X17-2 mm.: maxima 21*6x17*9 
and 20*6 X 18*4 mm. ; minima 19-1x15-8 mm. 



(1535) Aleedo atthis pallasii Reichenb. 

The Common Central Asian Kingfishek. 

Aleedo attkie pallasii, Fauna B. I., Birda, 2nd ed. vol. W, p. 253. 

Within our area this is the race of A. atthis which occurs as a 
breeding bird in Kashmir to Gilgit and the Afghan and Baluchistan 
frontiers. It also certainly breeds in the higher valleys of Garhwal. 
Osmaston records it from Ladak, once at 10,000 and once at 12,000 
feet, on a small stream above Leh. From Gyantsc Ludlow records 
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a specimen of A. a, benqalenaia, but a very pocjr skin sent me by 
Macdonald I put down as pal-tasii, and I think Ludlow's must be 
the same. 

Nests and eggs taken between 4,000 and 6,000 feet must be con- 
sidered doubtful unless the skins are available for examination, 
as the Indian and Central Asian forms meet in this area and grade 
into one another. Meinertzhagen saya that the form occurring 
in Quetta is of this race and those of the Kuman Valley are also 
the same. Sometimes it breeds at great altitudes, but I have not 
any definite record of nests and eggs at more than Z2,500 feet. 

As regards its nidification there is nothing special to record. It 
seems to keep almost exclusively to the banks of streams for burrowing 
purposes and principally to those in open country. 

The breeding season is April and May at the lower levels and May 
and June at the higher. 

Five to seven or, exceptionally, eight eggs are laid. 

forty of these average 21-1x17-8 mm.: maxima 22-5x18-0 
and 19-5 X 18-4 mm, ; minima 1 9-5 X 18-4 and 20-2x17-1 mm. 

Aleedo menlnting Horsf. 
The Blue- eared Kingfisher. 

(1536) Alcedo meninttng verreauxi de la Berge. 
The Malay Blue-eared Kingfisher. 

Alczdn meninling meninting, Fauna B. I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol, iv, p. 254. 
Alcedo menintina verrmttzi, ibid, vol, viti, p. 077. 

Within our limits this little Kingfisher only occurs in the" South 
of Tenasserim, though two or three specimens from Bakkasoon 
seem also referable to this race. It extends through the Malay 
Peninsula to Borneo. 

The Kingfishers of this group are far more birds of forest than 
those of the preceding one. As a rule they keep to small streams 
over which the higher trees interlace their hranches and the sun 
merely glints here and there through the deep shade. Sometimes 
they resort to deep ravines, provided these have water running 
through them, for it is a true fisher of fish, and the water must 
suffice to hold some tiny forms of their proper food. Open stretches 
of stream they never breed in so far as I am aware, and when 
they traverse them in passing from one stretch of forest to another 
it is always at full speed, 

Robinson says (Birds of Malay Penin. vol. i, p. 96, 1927) : — 
"Nesting habits much as in A. a. bengedensis, and eggs as in that 
species. Four obtained by Sir Hugh Low in Labuan average 0-70 
by 0-65 in. In the Malay Peninsula, at any rate in the North, the 
nesting season is about June." 

Kellow sent me three clutches of eggs said to be of this bird — 
one of three eggs dated 15. v. 08, a second of three dated 29. iii. 09 
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and a third of two^ggs taken on 14. ii. 1911. With this last clutch 
the akin was sent of a bird caught on the eggs, so they are doubtless 
authentic, and measure 20'0Xl7'0 and 19-7xl6'9 mm. The other 
clutohes average about 21'8xl9*4 mm., and appear to be too big 
for this little bird. 

The tunnel from whieh the two eggs were taken was about 2 feet 
deep and was cut in a rather muddy bank of a small stream in deep 
forest. 

(1537) Alcedo meninting phillipsi Stuart Baker. 

The Ceylon Blue-eared Kingfisher. 

Alcedo wwninting pkillipsi, Fauna B. I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 255. 

So far this race of Blue-eared Kingfisher has only been obtained 
in Ceylon, South Travancore and Pottianore in Madras. 

Its habits are those of the species, but the only eggs I know of 
are a beautiful clutch of six taken by J, Stewart in South Travancore 
and given to me. 

The six vary in length from 20*2 to 21-3 mm. and in breadth 
from 17-0 to 17-2 mm., and average 20-7X 17-1 mm. 

They were taken on the 17th January from a hole in a bank of 
a small stream running through forest at an altitude of about 
2,000 feet. 

(1538) Alcedo meninting scintillans Stuart Baker. 
The Tenasserim Blue-eared Kingfisher. 
Alcedo meninting scintillans, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 235. 

Tbis raee occurs in Burma, North of the true muninting and 
South of collarti. 

It is the same forest hird as the other races and probably has the 
same breeding habits, but there is very little on reeord. 

Oates obtained it breeding in Pegu, and notes: — "July 2nd: 
nest in the steep bank of a ravine in thick forest. Gallery about 
one and a half feet long, terminating in a small chamber. Eggs 
four, laid on the bare soil. July 14th : nest with nearly full-grown 
young in similar situation." 

Hop wood obtained a nest with three eggs near Tharrawaddy on the 
15th April, the nest-hole being dug in the bank of a stream in dense 
forest running into the Tharrawaddy River. These eggs are very 
large, averaging about 22*9X 19'4, and if not abnormal there may 
be some mistake in the identification, as at that time the differences 
between the various small Blue Kingfishers were little understood. 

Mackenzie also obtained Bluo-earcd Kingfishers breeding near 
Prome and took two clutches, each containing four eggs, on the 
9th April. These average only 18*8 X 16*5 mm,, much smaller than 
any races of the atihis group, and are probably correct. 
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(1540) Alcedo menlnting coltarti Stuart Baker. 
The Assam Blue-eared Kingfisher. 

Alcedo mentntin/j coltarti, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. il r , p. 25C. 

The Assam Blue-eared Kingfisher oxtends from Sikkim on the- 
West to the hills of Northern Burma on the West and about as far 
South as latitude 10° in Burma and about the same in Siam and 
thence into Cochin China. 

It occurs from the plains and foot-hills up to about 6,000 feet 
and is, perhaps, most common at 2,000 to 3,000 feet. 

There is nothing on record about the breeding of this bird, but 
I found many nests in North Cachar and the Khasia Hills and, 
later, Col tart also obtained it in Lakhinipur. 

It is a bird of forest of any description and also of bamboo-jungle, 
but seems to keep almost entirely to deep gloomy ravines with 
steep broken sides and plenty of bush and tree cover. The actual 
nest-holes are, of course, drilled in the banks where they arc moro 
or less free from roots, but I have seen bushes overhanging the 
entrances, and one tunnel I saw was cut into the face of a mossy 
bank, the moss having to be cut through or pulled out before the 
work of excavation could be started. The first nest-hole I ever 
found was in a deep, precipitous gorge running through bamboo- 
jungle, the sides thinly clad with bushes and small trees. About 
5 feet below the overhanging top and nearly 50 from the stream 
at the bottom a great rock jutted out and attracted my attention. 
As I looked at it a tiny Kingfisher flew out from under it and, 
on climbing up, I found the entrance located a few inches below 
the rock. The bird soon returned and was caught in the noose 
which had been set for it. The tunnel, barely 2 inches wide, proved 
to he some 24 inches deep, with a small chamber at the end 
measuring about 5 inches either way, and here reposed seven eggs 
on the bare earth. This tunnel was bored in mixed clay and loam, 
but in sandy soil the gallories may run up to 4 or 5 feet and even 
G feet in length. I have found small amounts of fish- and insect- 
remains both in the tunnels and chambers and, occasionally, a good 
many in the latter, on one occasion two good handfuk? being around 
and under the six eggs. 

The principal breeding months are May and June, hut I have 
eggs in my collection taken by myself from the 14th April to the 
7th August, and I think many birds breed twice. 

The eggs number four to eight, but the smaller numbers may be 
incomplete clutches. 

Fifty eggs average 20-3x17-6 mm.: maxima 21-7x18-0 mm.; 
minima l9-2x 17-3 and 20-OX 15-3 mm. 
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(1541) Alcedo meninting ruflgastra Watden, 
The Andaman Blue-eabed Kingfisher. 

Alcedo mcninting rvfiqaHra, Fauna D. I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, [j. 257. 

This bird is restricted to the Andamans, where it is vory common 
and where Osraaston obtained a fine series of its eggs. 

The birds made their nesting tunnels both in the hanks of the 
freshwater streams and in those of the tidal creeks, often where 
there were quite dense forests on either side. 

The tunnels were about 3 feet in length and appear never to 
have held remains of fish or insects. 

The breeding season is very late, as all Osmaston's eggs were 
taken between 13th June and 8th July. 

Forty eggs average 20'3x 17-6 mm, : maxima 215x 18-3 mm. ; 
minima 18-8X M-9 and 20-9x16-8 mm. 

(1542) Alcedo hercules* (Laubmann). 
The Great Blue Kingfisher. 
Akedo liercules, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 258. 

This grand Kingfisher occurs in the Lower Himalayas front 
Sikkim to Eastern Assam, Manipur and tho Chin Hills. It has 
also been recorded from Hainan. 

In ' Nests and Eggs ' there is a copy of an article of mine on 
the breeding of this Kingfisher, but since that paper was written 
I have seen many more «es ting- holes, while later Coltart also obtained 
more than one clutch of its eggs. 

Over the greater part of its range it is most often to be met with 
between 2,000 and 3,000 feet, but in Lakhimpur we found it in 
the foot-hills and plains at 700 to 1,000 feet as well as higher up,, 
while in Cachar we met with it fairly often up to 4,000 feet. 

It keeps almost entirely to deep shady ravines and small water- 
courses in tree- forest and, as it is a very silent bird, one sees or hears- 
Httle of it. Sometimes a dark shadow flits rapidly past one in 
the gloom, suddenly turning to a gleam of brilliant blue as it glints 
in some splash of sunlight and then, as snddenly, it is gone again 
from sight and sound. All the nest-holes I have found, with one 
exception, were dug in banks of ravines, sometimes almost water- 
less, or in the sides of tiny rivulets in dense forest. In most 
of these the ground was rather hard, the nest-holes being only 
18 inches or 2 feet deep, ending in a chamber for the eggs between 
6 to 8 inches either way and about 4 to 5 in height. The entrance 
tunnel was about 3 inches in. diameter. When in light soils the 

* Aicedo hercules of Laubruann if 1917, while mvgalia of Oberholser is 1910, 
two years later, and cannot be used. 
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tunnels were much deeper, and one made in the sandy bank of a 
small stream went a full 6 feet into the bank. The tunnels all 
sloped slightly upwards at first and then dropped again near the 
egg -chamber, 

Tbe one exception referred to above was a tnnnel dug in the bank 
of a small stream which for about 100 yards or less ran through 
an open piece of cultivation surrounded by forest. This nest was 
on the South or shady side of the stream and the entrance was 
tucked well away under an overhanging bank. 

A similar nest to this last was taken by Coltart near Margherita, 
but this was even more in the open, no forest being within 200 yards 
of the nest. 

Most nest-holes have a very considerable amount of bisect- and 
other ejected food-remains in the ogg-chambor, and often scattered 
along the tunnel as well, smelling very vilely and so strongly that 
I have noticed the smell once or twice before opening out the nest. 

The birds breed prmei pally in April and May, and I have 
personally taken eggs from the 27th March to the 3rd June. 

The number of eggs laid is four to six ; probably tbe latter is the 
usual full clutch, but I have taken four showing signs of incubation. 

Forty-five eggs average 26-1x21-7 nun. : maxima 28-1 X 23-0 mm.; 
minima 24- 8x20-6 and 24-9x19-8 mm. 

They, perhaps, average rather longer in proportion to their size 
than do most Kingfishers' eggs. 

The birds sit very close and, when once one has located the nest- 
hole and watched the bird on to it, it is easy to catch it by hand. 
Both birds incubate, for we have caught both on the eggs, hut I 
know nothing about the excavation of the nest-hole. 

(1543) Alcedo euryzona Temm. 
The Bboad-zoned Kin gushes. 
Alcedo euryzona, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. yoJ. iv, p. 259. 

The range of this species extends from Mt. Muleyit in Tenasserim, 
through peninsular Siam and the Malay States, to Sumatra, Borneo 
and Java. 

It seems to be a rare bird everywhere, and even where found to 
keep to ravines and broken country from the foot-hiils up to ahout 
4,000 feet. In consequence there is practically nothing on record 
as to its general habits and nidifi cation. 

The only person to take its eggs is W. A. T. Kellow, who took 
two sets of four and five respectively on the 2nd and 5th January, 
1908. These were both token from nest-holes cut in the banks 
of small streams running through dense tree-forest at an elevation 
between 1,500 and 2,000 feet. The eggs were laid on the bare 
sandy soil, the fornale being caught in one of the nest-holes and 
sent to me for identification. 
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Ceyx erythaca. 

The Thbee-toed Kingeiskeb. 

(1544) Ceyx erythaca erythaca (Linn,). 
The Indian Three-toed Kingfisher. 

Ceyx tridactylus tridactylus, Fauna E. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 260. 
Ceyx erythaca * Linn., Syst. Nat. 1758, p, 115 (Bengal). 

This beautiful little Kingfisher occurs in Ceylon and the South- 
West of India as far North as Kanara, while it has also been obtained 
in the Sahyadri forests near Bombay. It is then again found in 
the sub-Himalayas from Nepal and Sikkim to Eastern Assam, 
extending into the foot-hills and adjacent plains. It is found over 
the whole of Burma and the Malay Peninsula to Sumatra and the 
Philippines, while to the East it is found in Siam and Cochin 
China to Hainan. 

In most of its area it ascends the hills as high as 4,000 feet, 
but is moro common between 2,000 and 3,000. It is a bird of 
ravines and rocky broken ground in evergreen forest, generally 
haunting those in which there is some running water. At other 
times it may be found on streams, some even of considerable size 
and quite free from overshadowing trees. On the whole, however, 
it prefers to live and breed in deep shade, being often found far 
from water of any kind. 

The tunnel may be dug in almost any upright bank or the side 
of a stream or ravine. I have seen it made in the face of a vertical 
mossy bank, broken with roeks and with a trickle of water down 
the centre ; often I have found it in the sides of ravines, drilled 
in somo bare spot where there is no vegetation; once or twice I have 
found it in a bank overgrown with ferns and balsams and no water 
anywhere near and, once only, I saw a pair of birds busy excavating 
their nest-hole in the bank of a stream fully 50 yards across and with 
high sandy sides. Tho tunnel is usually short, not more than 
2 feet G inches or 3 feet, the width from 1 \ to 2£ inches and generally 
under 2 inches. The chamber is big for the size of the bird and 
measures some 5 to 6 inches either way, with a height of 2 to 2& inches. 
I have never seen a great mass of fish-bones or insect -remains, 
though a few may be seen sometimes both in the chamber and in 
the tunnel, nor have I ever noticed any stench from the few I have 
seen. 

The birds work at a great pace in soft sand, digging furiously 
with their beaks and throwing out the sand behind them with 
their feet. The two birds I watched in the stream had not got more 
than 2 inches into the bank when I arrived, but when I examined 

* This nniiu) antedates that of Akedo ttidaotyla Pall., 1809, 
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it forty minutes later it was about 10 inches deep. This sand was 
soft yet wet, and so particularly easy both to loosen and to throw out. 

On two or three occasions I have seen scraps of moss in the egg- 
■chamber, but these arc, I feel sure, only accidental, as they may 
appear on the floor of the tunnel just as often as in the chamber. 

In Assam this little bird breeds in April and May and, then, some- 
times again in July and August and, curiously onough, it seems to 
select the same months in Ceylon. 

The eggs number four or five, occasionally six or even seven. 
They arc quito typical except in their shape, which is longer and 
more oval than is usual in this family, a few eggs such as those taken 
by Parker in Ceylon being almost pointed at the small end. 

Thirty eggs average 18-Ox 15'6 mm. : maxima 20-Ox 16*4 mm. ; 
minima 180X15-5 mm. 



(154(J) Ramphalcyon amauroptera (Pearson). 
The Brown-winged Kingfisher, 

Eamphalayon amauroptera, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2rul etl, vol, rv, p. 263. 

This large Kingfisher has been recorded from Eastern Bengal 
-and South Assam, and from Arakan, Pegu and Tenasserim in 
Burma, and again from South Siam. 

It is normally a coastal bird, being only found far inland, when it 
follows the course of the great tidal rivers, the creeks and small 
intersecting cuttings of which form its favourite resort. In Burma, 
where the great rivers soon change their muddy, slow-moving 
character for clear, swiftly -flowing streams, this Kingfisher is almost 
■confined to the coastal mangrove-swamps, but in the alluvial districts 
of Eastern Bengal it is found on the Megna and other great tidal 
rivers far from their mouths, and is not rare even in Sylhet and 
'Cachar. 

Nothing is recorded of its nidification, but I have twiee seen it 
breeding in Assam, once taking a clutch of four eggs to which the 
bird returned several times, only leaving the tunnel again when 
we were within inches of the entrance. The bird, however, was 
seen so close and so often that there can have been no mistake 
as to the identification. The entrance to the tunnel was just under 
the top of a high bank of a muddy creek off the Barak River, and so 
high, about 16 feet, that it was above the level of ali but an abnormal 
flood. The soil was hard and like clay, the tunnel being only 
about a foot long 'and about 4 inches wide, but the chamber was 
large, measuring about 8 inches either way and nearly 3 inches in 
height. It was found on the lltii April and contained four eggs. 

The second nest was found in a muddy little stream in the Maha 
Valley and contained two young and two addled eggs. This nest 
was out of the plains area of amauroptera, and I took it for granted 
that the Stork-billed Kingfisher which flew from it was a specimen 
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■of gurral ; when, however, I saw the young birds they proved to 
be of this species. 

The neat was exactly like the first found but deeper, being about 
2 feet in length. This was taken on the 27th April but, judging 
from the young ones, the two addled eggs must have been laid in 
the middle or beginning of March. 

The six eggs vaiy from 31-8 x 21-8 mm., almost certainly an 
abnormally small egg, to 36-Ox 50*2 mm. 

Ramphaloyon capensis (Linn.). 
The Stokk-biMiEd Kingfisher. 

(1547) Ramphalcyon capensis intermedia (Hume). 

The Nicobar Stork- billed Kingfisher. 

MampJtaleyon capensis intermedia, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, 
p. 264. 

This Kingfisher is restricted to the Nicobars, where it frequents 
the coast and adjoining forest. 

There is nothing on record about its breeding, but Vidal had 
a single egg given to him by Davison which had been taken on the 
21st April in Gar Nicobar. This egg, now in my collection, 
meaenres 38'0x3(M mm. 



(1548) Ramphaloyon capensis gurlal (Pearson). 
The Browk- headed Stork-ddlled Kingfisher. 
Iiamphalcyon capensis gurial, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd &l. vol. iv, p. 205. 

This Kingfisher is fonnd in Ceylon and all India wherever there 
arc tracts with ample water-supply and well wooded. It keeps 
almost entirely to shady ravines, small sluggish streams and deep 
ditches j and where these are together with the necessary cover there 
aIso will this bird be obtained. 

Stewart and Eourdillon say that in Travancore it is common at 
low elevations on small streams in dense forest ; Whympor found 
it breeding in similar places in the Kuman Terai from the foot-hills 
up to some 2,000 feet, while I again obtained nests at about the 
same elevation in well-wooded streams in North Cachar. 

The nest is nearly always a chamber at the end of quite a short 
tunnel dug out in the bank of some small ravine. Those I have seen 
have been from 2 to 3 feet long. Stewart and Bourdillon also say 
it runs about 2 or 3 feet, and Whympcr again gives the same. The 
tunnel is 3^ to 4 inches wide and the egg-ehamber varies between 
'J by 7 inches, with a height of about 5 inches, to 6 by (i inches, with 
a height of only 4 inches. This last was, however, in very hard soil, 
and must be exceptionally small. 
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I have never seen or heard of any remains of fish or insects in 
tunnel or nest 

Otto Miiller gives a description of their breeding in Sikkim 
■which agrees well with the above, and Legge gives a similar account 
of their breeding in Ceylon. Cripps, however, writing from Dibrugarh 
in Assam, gives a very different account. He writes, as quoted by 
Hume : " April 27th, 1880, Borbam Tea-Garden, Dibrugur. Pound 
four fresh eggs. On the borders of the tea- cultivation and along- 
side of heavy forest, a large dead tree had been blown down among 
the tea -bushes ; there -was a deal of eartb clinging to the roots 
of this tree, and in this earth a hole had been excavated by the 
birds. The tunnel was 18 inches in length by 3 in height and 3 J in 
width. The egg-chamber was slightly larger than tbe passage 
leading to it. Under the eggs were fish-bones, crab-shells, and the 
wings and heads of some kind of hard-shelled insects. No river or 
tank was within half a mile of the place. On the 22nd August last 
I saw another of these birds fly, with a fish in its mouth, into a hole 
in a dead and rotten chumpa-tree, about 15 feet off the ground. 
This tree was about 100 yards from the one above mentioned and 
was in the garden. I had it cut down, but the wood was so decayed 
that the tree went to shivers, destroying the young and all chance 
of measuring, etc., the hole." 

In Travancore Stewart and Bourdillon found eggs in Fehruary 
and March, while in the Kuraan Terai and Assam April and May 
seem to be the chief breeding months. On the other hand, they 
may be double -brooded, as Cripps found yonng in August and 
Bourdillon obtained four fresh eggs on the 20th July. 

The number of eggs laid is four or five, and they are quite typical 
Kingfishers' in appearance. 

Thirty eggs average 3ft-6x31-2 mm. : maxima 384x32-0 and 
37-3x32-5 mm. ; minima 3*-2x30-5 and 35-5x29-3 mm. 



(1540) Ramphaleyon capensis burmanica * (Sharpe). 
The Burmese Stobk-bilijid Kinoeisheb. 

Bampftalcyon capensis burmemica Fauna B, I,, Birda, 2nd ed. vol. iv, 
p. 266. 

This race may be said to be found over the whole of plains of 
Burma and Siam. It is not found in the AndamanSj tbe bird 
occurring there tjeing definitely separable. 



* When compiling my Catalogue for the Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soe. I gave 
the Andaman bird the name of osmastoni, intending to review this species in 
the ' Bulletin ' of the B. O. C. This was not done, and tho name is, therefore, 
a nom. nud. The Andaman bird is paler and smaller than the Burmese race : 
wing 141 to 152 mm. as against 146 to 165 mm. in that bird, and the bill is 
larger, 78 to 85 mm, as against 72 to 84 mm. I now name it Ramphaleyon 
capensis osinastoni. 
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It occurs in much the same kind of country as the preceding bird 
and keeps quite as closely to forest. It ascends the hills for some 
2,000 feet only and that but rarely. 

Normally, or at least more often than not, this bird makes the 
usual tunnel and egg- chamber in the bank of some small stream 
but, at other times, it deposits its eggs in most curious positions. 

Bingham is quoted by Hume as informing him " I am rather 
diffident about writing a note on the finding of the eggs of this bird, 
as they were found by myself personally in a made nest in the fork 
of a bamboo growing near the bank of a ehoting. Moreover, though 
I fired at the bird as she flew off, I missed her. In my own mind 
there is not a ghost of a doubt that the eggs in question belong to 
the above species, as I had a close look at the hird, as she sat on 
the nest, with a pair of binoculars, at not more than 15 yards distance. 
The nest was placed in a fork of a bamboo near water. It was a 
loosely constructed shallow cup of rough grass-roots, wholly unlined, 
at a height of about four feet from the ground," 

As Hume says, the eggs sent to him are certainly Kingfisher's of 
sorts, and Bingham's identification of the bird was quite satisfactory, 
though the nest used was almost certainly that of some other bird. 
Herbert's account of its nesting is equally interesting and even 
more conclusively identified. He writes (Joum. Siam Nat. Hist. 
Soc. vol. vi, p. 308, 1024) :— " The nest consists of a hole in a tree 
within easy reach of the ground, and I will give an account of the 
four nests that I have seen. The first was on 26/5/13, when I flushed 
the bird from a rotten mango-stump, which was only three feet 
high and was situated alongside an irrigation .canal in the Samray 
fruit-gardens ; there was one egg, which was visible from the pathway, 
and I therefore took it. The second occasion was on 12/5/19, when 
a collector caught the bird in a nesting-hole, sitting on one fresh 
egg. He brought hoth to me, and after measuring the bird I released 
it. The nest was in a branch of a Durian-tree at Banlampoo and 
about four feet from the ground. The third occasion was 28/7/19, 
when a collector missed the bird when it left its nest, which contained 
four slightly incubated eggs. The hole was in a dead patch in a 
growing Tamarind-tree at Bansakai, and was about six feet from 
the ground. In none of these cases was there any nesting material, 
and the dead wood was dry and clean. The fourth occasion was 
on 31/8/19, when I looked into a hole in a hranch of a " tong-long "- 
tree at Koh Yai and found the bird inside. It left instantly, and 
there were about half-a-dozen green leaves arranged in the form 
of a nest." 

Yet another curious site for a nest is given by Hopwood, who 
found four eggs laid in a chamber with a short tunnel cut m a 
" White-ants' nest-mound, standing on the bank of a stream." 

The breeding season seems a long one. Hopwood, Mackenzie 
and Bingham all took eggs in March and April, while the latter 
also recorded them as breeding in February. Then we have 

vol. nr. 2 e 
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Macdonald taking hard-set eggs on the 16th May and Herbert taking 
fresh eggs and young in that month and finding a new nest not 
yet laid in on the 31st August. 

They may, like gurial, have two seasons and be double -brooded. 

The full clutch seems to be three or four eggs. They are quite 
typical, but one clutch of eggs taken by K. Macdonald and another 
by Mackenzie have one end quite distinctly smaller and pointed. 

Twenty-eight eggs average 30-5X30-6 mm. : maxima 39-9X 
31-3and39-3x32-l mm.; minima 34-3x300 mm. ; an abnormally 
small egg taken by Herbert measures only 32-1x26-3 mm. 

Halcyon smyrnensis. 

The White -breasted Kingfisher. 

(1550) Halcyon sroyrneosis smyrnensis (Linn.). 
The Egyptian White-bbeasted Kingfisheb. 
Halcyon smyrnensis smyrneriaia. Fauna B. I,, Birds, 2nd ed, vol. iv, p. 268. 

Within Indian limits this Kingfisher is found from the Afghan 
boundary throughout the Punjab and Kashmir and in Sind and 
Baluchistan, Ticehurst also includes Rajputana, and the birds 
of this area, though somewhat intermediate, are nearer to the 
typical form than to jusca, the Indian form. 

This is an exceedingly common bird wherever there are river- 
banks or canal -banks in which it ean breed, and in Karachi Mac- 
Arthur, Gates and Ticehurst all say that it also breeds freely in 
sides of the tanks and other places in the town itself. 

In Rajputana Hume took eggs from a tuimel bored in the side 
of a well 100 feet below the surface of the country, and says that 
" tbe reason for the birds going to such an extraordinary depth 
appeared to he that the upper 90 odd passed through very loose 
soil, where the well was lined with masonry, and it had to go below 
this to pierce a hole." Butler" also found five fresh eggs on the 
7th May bored in the side of a well in Karachi, but this was only 
10 feet below the surface. 

The usual nest- hole, drilled in banks of streams and canals, may 
he anything between 2 and 4 feet in depth, sometimes, when in 
soft but firm sand-banks, as much as feet. The tunnel is about 
3 to 4 inches in diameter and the egg-chamber upwards of by 6, 
while in height they may be 3 to 5 inches. 

In rivers, which* are subject to the usual spring floods, February 
and March are the normal breeding months, for the young have 
to be fledged before the snows melt and cause the first rush of water. 
In canals, wells and other places April and May seem to be the 
months in which most eggs are laid, and it is probable many birds 
are double- brooded, as Butler took eggs in July in canal-banks and 
-others still later in August. 
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Six is the number of eggs most often laid, though occasionally 
seven are laid and at other times five only. 

A curious character I have noticed in the eggs of this and some 
other Kingfishers is their appearance when fresh blown. If held up 
to the light they have marks such as those in ribbons which are 
called " watered." I have never seen these markings hi eggs of 
Bee-eaters, Rollers or Owls. 

Thirty eggs taken in India average 20'4x26'2 mm, : maxima 
31-7X 25-9 and 29-7 x 280 mm. ; minima 28-2X 246 mm. 

Both sexes incubate and both assist in making the nesting- 
burrow, each bird working for a few minutes only at a time. When 
the tunnel is advanced a few inchesl think both birds work together, 
as I have noticed that — in the case ofH.s.fusea — both birds occupy 
the tunnel together, a little stream of sand coming out as one bird 
backs to the entrance, kicking the loose saud behind it. Such action 
would almost necessitate combined work, unless one bird first digs 
out a portion and then the other removes the loose material from 
behind the working bird while he or she rests, 

(1551) Halcyon srnyrnensis fusca (Bodd.), 
The Indian White-breasted Kingfisher. 

Halcyon srnyrnensis Jitsca, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd od, vol. iv, p. 289. 

The present race is found practically all over India with the 
exception of the extreme South of Tra vane ore and the area occupied 
by the typical form in the North -West and Sind, It is one of the 
most common birds in Assam and thence throughout the whole 
of Burma, the Malay Peninsula and Siam. 

This bird is one of forests and jungles as well as of all kinds of 
open and cultivated country. It is found throughout the plains 
wherever there are suitable rivers, tanks etc. on the banks of which 
it can breed. At the same time it is often found away from these. 
Betham says that round about Poona " This bird does not frequent 
rivers and lakes but is found away from these. The nests from 
which I took eggs were all situated in the banks of dry nullahs 
some distance from water. The nests were about two feet in and 
are used again and again even when the eggs have been stolen 
from them." 

In North Cachar this Kingfisher bred in very great numbers on 
some of the bigger streams, the forest coming down to the banks 
on either side. When boating down these streams I have sometimes 
come on twenty or thirty nests in a day, just the usual tunnels 
dug in a bank for 2 or 3 feet, the eggs being laid on the bare sand 
except for odd scraps carried in by the birds accidentally or wind- 
blown. Sometimes, however, in these hills the birds make very 
abnormal nests. An article written by me, for ' The Asian ' news- 
paper, before I had visited the rivers on which these birds commonly 

2e 2 
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nested, is perhaps worth quoting : — " It has another and, at least 
so far as these hills are concerned, a far more general habit of 
building a nest for itself, which may be said to roughly resemble 
a large, untidy edition of an English Wren's place of abode. 

"First I had some eggs brought to me by a native, who said 
that he had taken them from a moss nest built amongst the over- 
hanging roots of a tree growing at the side of a nullah. Some time 
after some more eggs were brought in to me and a similar description 
of the nest given, but on this occasion I went with the man to the 
nullah from which the nest was said to have been taken and we 
could find no trace of it, so I concluded he had been lying. The 
native, a Cachari, was, however, very positive in his assertions 
and went away swearing at my incredulity. Within a few days 
he came back with two newly laid eggs, a quantity of moss and 
a hen Kingfisher of this species alive in a basket. In this case he 
had found the nest embedded in a hollow in a rock and, setting 
a noose for the parent hird, had, on catehing it, brought it to me with 
the remnants of the nest and the two eggs. Eventually I was 
fortunate enough to find a nest of this description for myself. I 
was creeping down a deep nullah, along the bottom of which a little 
water was trickling, and, making a false step, I splashed into a 
little pool of water, the noise frightening a Kingfisher, which flew 
from the bank close to my head and, looking up, I saw the nest-^a 
mass of moss oFa large oval in shape wedged into a hollow between 
two stones, covered at the top by another, and supported under- 
neath by a projecting root. It contained four eggs which I took ; 
but the nest fell to pieces on being removed and appeared to be 
merely a lot of moss pushed into the hollow and then roughly 
fashioned into a hollow oval. Next year a pair of these birds 
were seen to frequent a nullah near a camping house where I was 
then halting. On some natives and myself searching about, one 
of the former discovered a nest just commenced to be built in a 
hollow, caused by a large oval stone, which had been previously half 
embedded in the earth, falling out. , Dismissing my men, I seated 
myself on the opposite bauk about twenty-five or thirty yards off, 
and behind a bush. Taking out a pair of opera-glasses I had not long 
to wait before one- of tbe hirds came back and, after taking a good 
look at the nest, went away again and returned in a few minutes 
with a mass of wet moss in his bill ; clingiug to the edge of the hole 
it commenced forcing this moss into that already placed at the 
base of the hollowj pushing it with the front and pressing it with 
the sides of the bill, seeming to use all the force it was capable of. 
I could see no attempt at fastening it together or of iutertwining 
it in any way, and this nest, when afterwards examined, proved to 
consist of layers of moss placed one on the top of the other. The 
force used in pressing the wet and muddy material together had 
rendered it sufficiently stable to stand the work required of it by 
the bird but, finally, on one piece at the base being removed, the whole 
structure at once came to pieces. Both birds worked hard at the. 
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nest, for upwards of an hour, until nearly 10 a.m., when, as they 
seemed to have finished work for the time being, I went away. 

" Returning nearly a month later I took sis eggs from this nest, 
two showing signs of incubation and four fresh." 

After I had written the above I found that for every bird which 
nested in the forest a hundred nested in the banks of streams, 
making the usual tunnel and chamber. Twice, however, after this 
I succeeded in finding other nests similar to the above, small natural 
holes, faced and baeked by wet muddy moss. 

In the rivers etc, I found the birds bred in the end of March to 
early May, and these seem to be the breeding months over most of 
the plains of India and Burma and in the Kuman Terai. Blewitt, 
however, found them breeding near Hansie in June and July ; 
Adam says they breed up to June in the Sambhur Lake, during 
which month also Oates took eggs in Pegu. 

In the nullahs and ravines in the forest, where flooding bad not 
to be guarded against, I took eggs, full clutches, from the 4th April 
to the 26tb August, 

The normal full clutch of eggs is six ; five or seven is quite common, 
while Whymper once took one of eight in the Nepal Terai. 

It breeds there, as in the Assam hills, up to 4,000 but is much 
more common below 2,500 feet. 

One hundred eggs average 28-0x26-2 mm. : maxima 31-1x27-7 
and 30-3X X 28-0 mm, ; minima 260x25-6 and 26-2x25-0 mm. 

Both birds incubate, both excavate their home and both tend 
and feed the young, at first in the nest and after about a month 
outside the nest. The young then perch in a row on the top of the 
bank above the tunnel or on any convenient branch or twig over- 
hanging it. At night all the young and both the parents retire to 
the nest to sleep, and continue to do so until the young, or what 
remains of them, are dispersed, 

(1552) Halcyon smyrnensis generosa Madarasz. 
The Ceylon White -breasted Kingfisher. 
Halcyon smyi-nertais generosa, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 270. 

This race of the White- breasted Kingfisher is confined to Ceylon 
and to the extreme South of Travancore. 

The haunts of this Kingfisher are much the same as those. of the 
otber races, and it ascends the hills of Ceylon up to some 2,000 feet 
or a little higher, while in Travancore it hardly occurs even as 
high as this. 

Normally it makes a tunnel and nest-chamber in the banks of 
streams, tanks and ravines like any other Kingfisher. Wait says 
merely that " the nest is the usual hole in the bank of a stream, 
pond or ditch." Legge says nothing about the position it breeds 
in, so we may conclude he came across nothing unusual. Phillips 
says of two clutches of eggs taken by him that one was taken from 
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a hole " situated in the side of newly dug silt pit and about a foot 
deep," while the second was taken " from the usual hole in a bank." 

Layard, whose story Hume rather discredits^ writes : — " The 
nest of this species is found in decaying trees, I have procured 
eggs in the North of the island in December, in the South in April." 

Curiously enough, before I had any eggs of this bird sent me 
Lazarus wrote me : "I may be able to get you the eggs of the King- 
fisher, but as they lay their eggs in holes in very rotten palms, it is 
almost impossible to get them unbroken." 

I may say that I should never be surprised to hear that the 
statements of Legge and Lazarus have been confirmed. 

All collectors agree that this race of the White- breasted King- 
fisher makes a very short tunnel, generally only 1 to 2 feet in length. 

The breeding season is from December to June, and I cannot 
trace any special month within these seven, but very few birds 
lay before February. 

Fifty eggs average 29-4x25-9 mm, : maxima 32-0x28-0 mm. ; 
minima 26-2x24-9 and 27-3X 24-2 mm. 

(1553) Halcyon smyrnensls saturation Hume. 

The Andaman White-b&easted Kingfisher. 
f 
Halcyon smyrnenm-D saturation Fauna B, I,, Birds, 2nd ed, vol, iv, p. 270. 

This race is confined to the Andamans and Mcobars, where it 
frequents the mouths of rivers and creeks in more or less heavy 
forest. 

Osmaston took many nests of the Andaman White- breasted 
Kingfisher in the Andamans, where they made the usual nesting- 
hole in banks, often where the wetter was quite brackish, sometimes 
actual salt sea- water. The tunnels seem to have been almost 
invariably between 2 and 3 Jfeet long, while the breeding season is 
restricted to April and May. 

The normal full clutch is three only, but twice in 1005 Osmaston 
obtained clutches of four eggs each. 

Sixty eggs average 30-2x20-4 mm.: maxima. 32-0x20-2 and 
30-3 X 280 mm. ; minima 28-9 X 2G-4 and 29-Ox 24-3 mm. 

(1554) Halcyon pileata (Bodd.). 
The Black-capped Kingfisher. 

Halcyon piUaia, Fauna B. I., Birds. 2nd ed. vol iv, p. 271. 

This very handsome Kingfisher has an extraordinary range. 
It is very common in parts of South China, and Staff-Surgeon Jones 
found it breeding in great numbers about Hong Kong It extends 
to Korea, and West of S. China it occurs in all the Lido-Chinese 
countries, in Burma and in practically all the elands from the 
Malay States to the Celebes. It has also occurred in Ceylon and 
in various coastal tracts in India and on the great tidal nver-lands 
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far inland, while in the North -East it has been seen several times in 
Sylhet, Cachar and Upper Assam. Wherever it occurs it is resident 
and breeds. ' - ■ ■■ 

In China, its real homeland, it breeds like most Kingfishers do, 
making a tunnel in banks of streams or hillsides and depositing 
its eggs in a chamber at the end. It often makes its burrow in 
vezy hard soil, Jones finding one made in disintegrated granite, 
so they are very short as one would expect, generally about 18 inches, 
sometimes rather more and sometimes, as in the granite, only a few 
inches deep. The egg-chamber always contains a mass of undigested 
scraps, " many elytra and other parts of beetles, bones of small 
reptiles and mammals, carapaces and other parts of small crabs 
in plenty " (Jones). 

Doubtless it sometimes makes the usual nest-hole in banks 
elsewhere also. In Lower Burma Hopwood took one clutch of five 
eggs and another of four from holes in a clay bank of a sea-creek in a 
Mangrove -swamp, while Stewart took another four from a hole in 
a bank of a small river in Travancore forest. Sometimes, however, 
it makes its nest in very different places. The first nest I ever took 
was in a chamber which had been bored m a termite mound in 
dense forest in the Lakhimpur district, while Herbert records a 
still more curious site : " Taken at a spot about 10 miles below 
Paknampho on my way down to Bangkok by river in the middle 
of July. The nest was in the branch-hole of a tree at about 
six feet from the ground, and the bird left the tree as the launch 
was passing." 

The breeding season seems to be May, June and July in most 
places, while Hopwood took his two nests inTavoy on the 19th April. 

On one occasion I found six eggs in a nest, but four or five seems 
to be the normal full clutch. 

Forty-six eggs average 29-0x26-3 mm. : maxima 32-2x28-0 and. 
31 Ox 28-3 mm. ; minima 280x25-3 and 28-6 X 24-9 mm. 

Entomothera coromanda, 

The Ruddy Kinofish.be.. 

(1555) Entomothera coromanda coromanda (Lath.). 
The Indian Retddv Kingfisher. 

Bnl&mothera commands coromanda. Fauna B. I. T Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, 
p. 273. 

This beautiful Kingfisher occurs in the Outer Himalayas from 
Nepal to Eastern Assam, Burma, the Malay States and South-West 
Siam. There are three specimens in the Madras Museum, of which 
one was said to have been shot at Guduvancheri, 10 miles South of 
Madras. 

Apparently the nest of this Kingfisher has not been taken except 
by myself. In the Assam hills I found it not very rare, though 
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one saw so little of it, between 2,000 and 4,000 feet, whilst odd birds 
might be met from the foot-hills up to 0,000 feet. It inhabited 
the deepest and most shady of forests and, even in these, kept to 
rugged and gloomy ravines where, if seen, it is just a little dark 
bird dashing past at such a pace that identification is impossible. 
Should it, however, cross a jungle-path or any other place where 
the light creeps in, it shows up for a second as some brilliant lilac 
or opal gem which fixes its -identity without doubt. The nests 
are all, so far as I have seen, made in the banks of such ravines 
as I have described above. Here it is made in the moss-covered 
side, under the protection of a rock, boulder, bunch of ferns, 
Caladium or other plants, and never in the bare bank. It is con- 
sequently more difficult to find than that of most Kingfishers, 
and even when the bird quits it a few yards from the disturber of its 
peace it is often difficult to locate. 

The tunnels are generally quite short, between 18 inches and 
3 feet, while tbe chamber varies from about 6 inches across by 
4 J inches high to about 4 by 5 niches and less than 3 in height. 
The tunnel is 2 inches or less in diameter, both tunnel and 
chamber striking one as rather small in comparison with the size 
of the bird. 

I have never seen any mass of insect remains in the nest, but I have 
seen scraps of moss, though these latter I ain sure are accidental. 

The eggs are laid from early April to the end of May, and possibly 
a few birds lay in the end of March. 

The full clutch of eggs seems to be five and very rarely six. 

Thirty eggs average 27-3x23-2 mm.: maxima 294x23-6 and 
28-0x24-2 mm. ; minima 26-2x23-0 and 27-0x21-5 mm. 

As is shown by the above measurements the eggs are less spherical 
than those of most Kingfishers. 

Both sexes incubate, as we have caught both on the eggs, but Iknow 
nothing about the excavation of the tunnel. Ido not think the birds 
ever nest twice in the same burrow, though they stick very closely 
to their favourite ravine. I took a nest once in 1907 in a certain 
deep ravine in Bbododendron-forest, and in 1021 sent one of my 
collectors to the same ravine, where he again found a nest with 
six eggs, which he sent me together with a male bird noosed at the 
entrance to the tunnel. 



Sauropatis chlorls. 

The White-collared KiNGMSHEr. 

I have again gono into the question of the subdivision of this 
species into races, but on account of the great individual varia- 
tion to be found in most areas and the overlapping of the distinctive 
characters alleged to divide one from the other I adhere to those 
only whieh I accepted in the 'Fauna.' Armslrongi, which Robinson 
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would like to keep apart but does not do so in his ' Fauna^ cannot 
be maintained in ray opinion, though this and humii may have 
better grounds for separation than some of the island forms. Very 
extensive material should be examined before these are accepted, 
and it should also be all breeding material. 

(1557) Sauropatis chloris chloris (Bodd.). 
The Malaccjjn Whjte-co:llabed Kingfisher. 

Sauropatis chioris cWon's, Fauna B. I., Bhiis, 2nd ed, vol. iv, p. 275, 

The typical form of chloris occurs in the coastal districts of North - 
Eastern Bengal and has once been taken in Cachar, It is found 
in all the coastal districts of Burma, Siam, the Malay States, Annam, 
Sumatra, Borneo and Java, 

In 1913 Kellow had eggs brought to liirn by natives said to have 
been taken from tunnels bored in tree-ants' nests and, in one case, 
a female, said to have been caught on the nest, was produced. 
When sent to me I placed the eggs on one side until this strange 
story could be confirmed or contradicted. Then in 1915 and in 
subsequent years E. G. Herbert took many neste in Siam and proved 
the story to be true. Herbert gives a good account of the nesting 
etc. in Siam which is quite exhaustive. He writes (Joum. Siam 
Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. vi, p. 310, 1924}:— "The Bangkok district 
seems to be a popular nesting place for this Kingfisher, as it is present 
in greater numbers at that season than at any other time of 
the year, 

" The nest is nearly always make in a black-ante' nest, which is 
situated in a hollow tree at a height of about 20 feet from the ground. 
The ants will often block a big hole a foot or more in diameter in 
a growing tree, though at times the hole will not measure more than a 
few inches. The hiids bore a neat, circular hole in the live ants' nest 
and excavate a cavity just inside for the egg-chamber. Occasion- 
ally the nest may be found in a dead stump of a tree, where the wood 
is comparatively soft and can be easily worked. I have seen two 
instances of this, one at a height of twelve feet and the other within 
a foot of the ground. Another situation was in a white-ants' hill, 
which was about 3 feet high. This white-ants' hill was close to 
a native house in a fruit-garden near Paklat, and the fiTSt time 
I visited the place was on Id. 5. 13. On this occasion the yoting 
had left the nest and were sitting on a tree close by. The owner 
of the house offered to show me the nest, and chipped a line around 
the side of the ant-hill at the level of the en trance- hole, so that 
the top could be lifted off complete. This he did, exposing to view 
the nest and entrance tunnel. He said that he had taken the 
top off in this way on several occasions and that the birds had 
not deserted. He also said that the birds nested there every year 
at about the same time. The following year I again visited the spot 
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and the man opened the nest in the same way, showing me on this- 
occasion three half-fledged birds. The parent birds were exceedingly 
noisy, but shortly after we had finished one of them entered the nest, 
so there was no fear of them deserting. The ants' nest was ' alive, r 
and the ants set to work at once to join the top with the main 
block. The base of this ant-hill, below the entrance to the nest, 
was littered with pieces of the shells and claws of the small land- 
crabs, showing that this is the principal food of these birds. The 
fruit-gardens appear to be the favourite nesting place, although 
nests may also be found in other places. May is the best month 
for eggs, but I have found eggs as early as the 10th March, and 
young birds in the iiest aa late as 22nd August." 

Kellow's nests, it should be noted, were taken in January. 

Thirty-two eggs average 28-9x24-2 mm.: maxima 320x25-2 
and 31 Ox 26-2 mm. : miuima 27-8x23-0 and 28-0x22'5. 



(1559) Sauropatls chloris occipitalis (Blyth). 
The Nicobar White- coll aked Kinqfishbh. 
Sauropatiz chloris occipitalis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed., vol. iv, p. 277. 

This race of White-collaredKingfishersis confined to the N icobars. 

Davison records the nidification and habits of this bird as 
follows ; — " I found the Nicobnr Kingfisher commencing to breed 
about the latter end of February, but the only egg I ohtained was 
taken from the oviduct of a female which I shot on the 24th of 
February just as it was entering its nest. I found three nests on 
the island of Camorta, and all of them were excavated m 'deserted 
ants' nests. These ants' nests are generally placed against the 
trunks of very large trees, but occasionally against those of Cocoa- 
nut -palms, at heights of from 4 to 20 feet from the ground, and vary 
from 12 to 30 niches in diameter ; being composed, as I believe^ 
of some sort of clay, they are extremely hard and difficult to break. 

1 had to dig out the nests with a large clasp-knife. It is in the larger 
nests the Kingfishers' nests are excavated. The tunnel, about 

2 or 2\ inches in diameter, is in the centre of the ants' nests, and goes 
in for about six inches, where it terminates iu a chamber about 
7 inches in diameter. I saw the bird fly out of two of the nests." 

De BoepstorfT took two eggs from a similar nest on the 13th March 
which the birds had cut in a whitc-ants' nest in a mangrove-swamp. 
The bird was caught on the nest. 

Osmaston also took two eggs from a similar ants' nest on the 
28th April in Car Nicobar. These two eggs measure 30-0x24-3 
and 2S-0x24-0mm. 

I have also five other eggs purchased from a small American 
collection and dated 17. iii. 03 which agree with the above. 
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(15G0) Sauropatis chlorls davEsont (Sharpe). 

The Andaman White -collared King fis her. 

Sauropatis ckloHs davt&ani, Fauna B. I„ Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 278. 

The Andaman representative of this Kingfisher is restricted to the 
Andamans and Little Cocos Islands. 

The only record of the breeding of this Kingfisher I can find 
is that by Osmaston (Journ, Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. vii, p. 169, 
1906), who writes : — " Very common everywhere along the coast 
or up brackish creeks. Feeds largely on grasshoppers as well as 
fish. Pound several nests in April and May. They are usually in 
holes in banks, only about a foot deep, occasionally also in holes in 
white-ants' mounds or in the upturned roots of a tree, and one nest 
I observed was in a hole in a mango-tree about 15 feet from the 
ground. 

" Three or four eggs ore laid, exhibiting very little or no gloss." 

Anderson and Wickham also obtained nests in the Andamans 
containing four eggs each. In these instances the nests, however, 
were in ants' nests high up in dead trees. 

The breeding season is from the middle of March to the middle 
of May, and I have eggs taken from the 15th March (Wickham) 
to the 11th May (Osmaston). 

Thirty eggs average 29*3x24*5 mm. : maxima 31*0x26*5 mm. ; 
minima 27*6x23-3 and 29*0x230 mm. 



Lacedo pulebeUa (Horsf). 
The Banded Kingfisher. 

(1562) Lacedo pulchella amabilis (Hume). 
The Pegit Banded Kingfisher. 

Carvinentes pulchdlus amabilis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 280. 
Lacedo putcheUa amabilis, ibid. vol. viii, p. 078, 

This Kingfisher is found in Lower and peninsular Burma and 
Siam and the Malay States, and also in Cochin China and Annam. 

There is nothing on record about the nidifieation of this bird 
except a note by Herbert, and even that is given with some doubt. 

Over most of its area it is a frequenter of streams in forest, and 
Kellow's collectors took several nests near Taiping containing four 
eggs each. Every clutch, according to the men, was taken from 
short burrows made in the banks of small streams m more or less 
open forest. Unfortunately the men never troubled to catch a bird, 
as they knew it well and were quite satisfied about the identification. 
In consequence neither Kellow nor I ever saw a bird to eorrobate 
their statement. 
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Herbert 1ms the following notes on its breeding (Journ. Siam Nat. 
Hist. Soc, vol. vi, p, 311, 1924) :— li I have one clutch of three eggs 
which were brought in from Meklong by my head collector (26/5/14). 
He just missed the bird when it flew from the nesting-hole, and as it 
did not return, he took the eggs. The bird was well known to him 
both in the field and also as a specimen. The ' Fauna of British 
India ' gives the nidification as unknown, and I do not know of 
any record by which I can compare these eggs. But they are clearly 
"the eggs of a Kingfisher and in shape and measurements they aro 
unlike any of the others, so I have no reason to doubt their being 
authentic. The nesting hole was in a dead tree about six feet from 
the ground, 

" The eggs are broad, almost spherical ovals. The measurements 
are 27-3x23-0, 27-1x23-0, 26-6x22-(i (av. 27-2x23-0 mm.}." 

After this note was written, but long before it was published, 
Herbert obtained a second clutch of five eggs at Klongbonglai, 
apparently in a similar position, the eggs also similar but mnch 
smaller. 

There can he no doubt now that Herbert's clutches are both 
properly identified, but Kellow's eggs are of course still doubtful. 

The clutch of five taken by Herbert vary, according to my 
measurements, from 24-3x20-0 to 25-5x20-3 mm. 

They were taken on the 26th February, 1917. 

The eggs sent me by Kellow were taken between the 16th February 
and the 3rd May. 



Family BUCEROTID^E. 

(HOBNBILLS.) 

Dfehoeeros blcornis. 

The Great Hornbill. 

(1563) Dichoceros bioorals blcornis (Linn.). 
The Indian Great Hornbill. 
Dicltoceros bicomia hicornis, Fauna B. I„ Birds, 2nd eel. vol, iv, p. 2&4. 

The Great Horribill oceurs on the South- West coast of India 
from Travancore to, about the latitude of Bombay City. In the 
Himalayas it is foiind from Kuman to East As^am and the hill 
districts of Eastern Bengal. Thence it extends over practically the 
whole of Burma, the .Malay States and South-West Siam. 

This Hornbill frequents forest, both the densest evergreen and 
•open park-like woods of scattered Oaks, I have, however, never 
seen it in the Pine-woods of the Khasis Hills, though it breeds 
at the same altitude in the Oak-forests of the adjoining North 
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Cachar Hills. It occasionally breeds in the plains next to the hills 
but more often between 1,500 and 2,500 feet, while 1 have taken odd 
nests up to 4,000 feet. In Travancore Stewart and Bourdillon found 
most nests at about 2,000 feet, as didWhymper in the KumanTerai. 

The nesting of this Hornbill is well known, and in Hume's ' Nests 
and Eggs ' there are long accounts by Tickell, Oates and Bingham 
of their breeding in Burma, by Bourdillon in Travancore and 
by Thompson in the Himalayas. Since ' Nests and Eggs ' was 
written Whymper and others have taken them in the Western 
Himalayas, while Coltart, Inglis, Primrose, myself and others have 
done so in the Eastern Himalayas and Stewart has found a great 
many nests in Travancore. 

Tbe eggs are deposited in natural hollows in high trees, generally 
50 or 60 feet from the ground, sometimes mnch higher still and very 
seldom as low down as 20 feet. The hollow selected may be of any 
size, and one nest taken by myself was entered by a natural hole, 
certainly under a foot in diameter, while the eggs lay in the bottom 
of the hollow, fully 20 feet lower down. More often they are 2 to 
5 feet or so from the entrance. Many nests are in trees which are 
unclimbable without much preparation but, if bamboos are growing 
anywhere handy, the hill-tribesmen can get up to most of them by 
making ladders of spikes driven into the tree a couple of feet apart 
and then tied with canes or creepers to bamboos at the free end. 
Such ladders are very strong and, though it has made me almost 
sick to watch the men careering up and down them, I have never 
known of an accident. Whatever size the hole itself is — and it 
may he anything from a couple of feet to 4 feet in diameter — 
the birds prefer a comparatively small entrance, just big enough 
for the hen bird to step easily in and out. In- every case in which 
I have personally inspected the nest the entrance has been plastered 
up, leaving only a small round hole or oblong slit big enough for 
the female to put the tip of her bill through. As a rule directly the 
first egg is laid the hen bird goes into the nest and does not come 
out until the young are well advanced. Sometimes, however, she 
continues to come out until her full clutch is laid, after which she 
never ventures abroad. In the same way sometimes when the 
chicks are hatched and a few days old she leaves the nest and helps 
her husband to feed them but, more often, she stays with the young 
ones until they are almost ready to fly. When she has decided 
that it is time to remain sitting in the nest she at once starts reducing 
the sides of the entrance' by plastering it all round with her own 
excrement mixed with remains of fruit etc. and such scraps of 
dead wood as may adhere to the excrement in the nest. Sometimes,. 
but not always, the male may assist by adding fresh clay-mud 
and his own droppings, but I think this is exceptional. When 
dried the plaster used is as hard as brickwork almost and takes 
a strong knife or small hatchet to cut away, so it must be real hard 
work for the hirds to remove it sufficiently to permit the female 
and young to leave the nest. 
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The male is an extraordinarily good father, and seems never to 
cease feeding the female and young, having no time to feed himself, 
so that, by the time they emerge, he is skin and bone and they, 
however dirty and bedraggled, are as fat as butter. The hen-bird 
moults on the nest and gets her new flight-feathers and, as a rule, 
is much less dirty than one would expect to find her. Nor, as a rule, 
is she stiff, as she is constantly climbing up the inside of the tree 
to the entrance either for food or to continue the work of stone- 
mason. If the hole is very small and she has no room for exercise 
she hecomes, of course, very cramped, and I have known a female 
quite unable to fly for some hours after release, though her wing- 
quills were all complete. 

I have had the opportunity of watching nesting sites for the whole 
season and, though it is hard to fix exact dates of laying etc., I think 
incubation takes about twenty-eight days and that the fledgling 
period is from four to six weeks, the latter varying considerably. 
Eggs are often laid at intervals of two or more days, a fact which 
adds to the difficulty of fixing the periods for the different stages. 
The hillmen say that incubation takes thirty-one days. 

Sometimes the entrance to the nest -hole may be left in statu quo 
and not closed in. Thompson says he has seen — from the ground— 
nest after nest of this bird and that none were closed in. Bourdillon 
also says of one nest that there was no attempt at plastering the 
female in. 

The breeding season in Travancore is February, March and April ; 
in Burma January to March ; in the Western Himalayas March 
and April, and in the Eastern the middle of February to the middle 
of April, a few birds in the higher ranges laying in May. 

Usually two eggs are laid, very rarely three, while one only is often 
incubated. Even where more than one is laid I have often noticed 
that only one young one is hatched and reared. 

The eggs are white, sometimes tinged with cream, but they soon 
become very stained and dirty ; in shape they are true ovals, very 
little pointed at the smaller end. The texture is very hard and 
coarse and the surface very rough, often covered with granules 
and sometimes with depressed lines and minute pits. 

Forty-four eggs average 65-1x45-3 mm.: maxima 72-2x47-2 
and 660x500 mm. ; minima 59-8x47-8 and 650x420 mm. 

The birds pair for life and return year after year to the same 
nesting -place, and apparently live to a very great age. The Gacharies 
and Mikirs showed me hollows in trees which they said had been 
oeeupied by these birds for longer than any one could definitely 
remember. 

In taking the eggs of this bird great care must be exercised as 
the female fights desperately, climbing up the inside of the tree 
to meet her opponent at the entrance and fight him there. 

The flesh of this bird is excellent and is much sought after by 
the natives, who farm the nests and will never allow more than 
one young one to be taken. 
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(1564) Hydrocissa coronata (Bodd.). 
The Malabar Pied Hoknbijx. 

Anthracoceros coronattts, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 280. 
Hydrocissa coronata, ibid, vol, viii, p. 678. 

This Pied Hornbill occurs on the Western coast of India from 
Travancore, throughout the Bombay Presidency, to Ratnagiri ; 
the Central Provinces, Chota Nagpore, Bihar, Western Bengal and 
Orissa. It is also common in Ceylon. 

There is practically nothing on record about the breeding of this 
Hornbill, though it is a very common bird in both Ceylon, Travancore 
and Kanara, Davidson had an egg brought to him with an old 
bird. Wait merely says that the curious nesting habits are those 
of the family and that it lays two to four eggs from March to June. 

I have two eggs in my collection, given by Barnes to J, C. Parker, 
which were taken in Ratnagiri on the I lth March and a single egg 
taken with a young bird by Stewart on the 15th March in Travancore. 

Their hahits seem to he exactly the same as those already recorded 
for the Great Hornbill, and they have the same custom of walling 
in the entrance to the nest-hole as soon as the female commences 
to incubate. 

The three eggs in my collection, referred to above, measure 
54-0X37-4, 55-0x36-2 and 56-2x41-3 mm. All three are very 
stained, the single one being almost the colour of mahogany, 

Hydrocissa malabarica. 
The Labge Pied Hoknbdu,. 

(1565) Hydrocissa malabarica malabarica Gmelin. 
The Indian Laboe Pied Hobnbill, 

AnUiraeoccros makibaricus maUibaricits, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2ud ed, vol. iv, 

p. 288. 
Hydrocissa malabarica malabarica, ibid. vol. viii, p. 678. 

This Hornbill ranges from the Siwalik Hills and Dehra Dun in 
the West to Bihar and Assam in the East. It is found in Western 
Bengal in Chota Nagpore, Midnapore and Purulia. Birds from 
Southern Assam, Chin Hills and extreme Northern Burma are 
intermediate between the Indian and Burmese forms, hut have the 
large hill of the former, and may be retained under the same name. 

There is nothing on record about the breeding of this race, but 
Whymper got several nests in the Kuman Terai ; Gill took a nest 
near Gonda in Oudh, Primrose found it breeding near Bishnath 
in Upper Assam and I took many eggs in Cachar. 

It breeds in the plains and in the hills up to some 2,500 feet, 
selecting lofty trees standing in deciduous forest, mixed bamhoo- 
and scrub- jungle or in secondary growth. So far as I am aware 
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it never nests in trees in evergreen forest though occasionally it 
makes use of dead trees standing in cultivated fields, deserted 
or used, which are smroimded by such forest. 

The entrance selected is nearly always high up. generally over 
40 feet, leading into a large natural hollow which may fall away 
some feet from the entrance. This is bloeked up in much the same 
way as is that of the Great Hornbill, but is not so effectively closed, 
and I have seen room left sufficient for the hen to put her whole 
head out. Nor, as a rule at all events, is the female immured for 
so long a time, for I have frequently seen both sexes busy feeding 
the young, the clay entrance having been partly broken down. 

Due, I presume, to easier duties, the male never gets to the 
bodraggled skin-and-bone condition that Dichoceros often presents 
after the breeding season is over. 

In Kuman Whymper fonnd all his nests in April, Gill also taking 
his in Gond on the 22nd of that month. Primrose found a single 
fresh egg on the 5th May, and I found hard-set eggs on the 25th. 
Even in Assam, however, most birds lay in April and a few as early 
as March. 

The birds lay two or three eggs. Whymper found most clutches 
to be three, but in Assam threes are exceptional. 

The eggs are small replicas of those of the Great Hornbili, but the 
surfaces are much less coarse and pimply. 

Eighteen eggs average 49-0x34-9 mm. : maxima 54-0x38-0 mm. ; 
minima 47-0x35-0 and 49-0x33-2mm, 



(15G6) Hydroolssa malaharica leucogastra Blyth. 
The Burmese Pied Hornbill. 

Anthracoceros malabaricus leucogaster, Fauna B, I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol iv f 

p. 289. 
Hydrocissa malabnriiM kucogastra, ibid. vol. viii, p. 679. 

The present race is found over the whole of Burma from the 
Kachin Hills and Shan States to the extreme South of Tenasserim, 
while East it ranges into Siam, Annam and Cochin China. 

Oates obtained two clutches of this bird's eggs in Pegu on the 
20th and 22nd March. Bingham also took a clutch of eggs on the 
23rd March hi Tenasserim and some others earlier stilt. Cook 
took two nests in the Southern Shan Statos on almost exactly the 
same dates, 20th and 21st March, while near P/ome Mackenzie 
secured a clutch of three on the 28th March and one of two on the 
1st April. 

Bingham gives ah interesting account of the taking of one nest 
which would do equally well for almost any of the others. He 
writes (* Nests and Eggs,' vol. iii, p. 72) : — " Crowning the top 
of a low hill, and towering high above the rest of the trees, stood 
a giant pymma, (Lagerstroemia fios reginw). On the 23rd March 
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I found a nest of the above-mentioned Hornbill in a bole in a huge 
decayed branch of this tree, fully 50 feet above the ground. To 
ascend the tree I had to get a ladder prepared, which a couple of 
Karens accomplished in about an hour and a half. So firm and 
strong did the affair look, that I went up myself and was able to 
examine the nest closely. This was, as I have said, in the stump 
of a decayed branch ; but the entrance to the hole was greatly 
contracted by a substance that looked like the bird's own dung ; 
on one side, however, an opening had been left, a mere slit about 
10 inches long by 2£ inches in breadth, through which evidently 
the female received food. After carefully inspecting the outside 
of the nest, I proceeded to break it open with a dak or Burmese 
knife I had taken up, and soon made a hole large enough for me 
to introduce my hand and arm. No sooner had I done so, however, 
than the female seized my wrist, with a grasp like that of a vice, 
nttering the most horrible cries and fluttering and struggling the 
while in the most determined manner. With some difficulty 
I managed to despatch her, as her skin was necessary for the eggs. 
Having dropped her I proceeded to take the latter out ; these were 
two in number. The hollow was abont 2 feet long by 10 inches 
in height, the entrance being an irregular oval in shape and 
measuring 10 by 7£ inches." 

The breeding season, as shown above, is March and probably 
early April, while the eggs number two or three and are 
indistinguishable from those of the preceding bird except that they 
are a trifle smaller. 

Twenty-two eggs average 40-2x34-3 mm. : maxima 52-0x35-0 
and 47-2 X 35-6 mm. : minima 43-1 X 35-0 and 44-6 X 32-2 mm. 



(1567) Rhytiooros undulatus Shaw. 
The Malayan Wbeathed Hornbill. 

Rhytiaeros -undulatus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, iv, p. 201. 

This fine Hornbill is found in Assam South of the Brahmapootra, 
the hill-tracts of Eastern Bengal and thence over practically the 
whole of Burma, the Malay States to Singapore, Sumatra, Java 
and Borneo. 

It is found in the plains and ascends the hills up to at least 
5,000 feet and probably 2,000 feet higher. Bobinson also records 
it at 5,000 feet on the main Selangor range near Gunong Ula Kali. 
It is a forest Hornbill and keeps much to thicker cover of tall trees 
but, sometimes, frequents the thinner, more open parts, especially 
those with any Ftci in fruit. 

In Assam I found several nests on the high ranges in the East 
of Cachar. Here at 5,000 feet the country was mostly very rugged 
and the forest consisted mainly of stunted Oak. Here and there 
were also small groups of an enormous kind of tree which stood, 

vol, in. 2 f 
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often on the ridges, dwarfing all the Oaks around them, and in 
these mighty trees the Wreathed HornbiH sometimes found a tree 
with a hole in it suitable for breeding. 

Theobald had eggs brought to him in Sandaway and Bingham 
took several in Tenasserim, all during March, while in the same month 
Hopwood took two eggs near Tavoy, 

To describe this HombilTs breeding habits is merely to repeat 
what I have already written about the Great Hornbill. It has 
the same unfortunate habit, from the collector's point of view, 
of selecting holes in trees at enormous heights from the ground, 
which holes it plasters up in the same manner with its own excre- 
ment, remains of fruit etc. 

March and April are the usual breeding months and, though I once 
took two eggs on the Oth June, the Nagas told me that they had 
previously taken two eggs from the same nest-hole in April. 

Neither I, Bingham nor any other collector seems to have found 
more than two eggs in a nest, but the hill people told me that three 
eggs were sometimes laid, and this must be the case as I have seen 
three young with their parents. 

The eggs are like those of the Great Hornbill and are just as coarse 
in texture, but the surface is not nearly so pimply and rough. 

Twenty-five eggs average 63-0x43-2 mm. : maxima 72-1x43-7 
and 69-9x47-1 mm. ; minima 49-5x88-0 mm. 

In examining the material of which the wall round the entrance 
is made I found it full of small Ficua seeds, the male having evidently 
fed the female largely on these fruits. The masonry material 
remains soft for many hours after it has first been laid on the edges 
round the hole, but the birds never seem to damage or displace 
it in feeding or being fed, the edge always appearing neat and 
.finished. 



(1508) Rhyticeros subriifleollis Blyth. 

THE SmaIJ^EB- WltKATHED HORNBILL. 
Jtkyticerofi submficoUis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 292. 

This Hornbill has a rather curious distribution. It is by no means 
■uncommon in Tenasserim and in peninsular Siam and again in 
Sumatra and Borneo, though in the Malay Peninsula hardly any- 
thing is known of it. It has been seen near the co^st in Malacca, 
doubtless on local movement from the hills in search of some special 
food. : . 

Its breeding habits are exactly the same as those of the larger 
Wreathed Hornbill, but Bingham, who saw many nests in Tenasserim, 
remarks : — "I found several nests, which were precisely like those 
of B. undulatus, but in immense nigh trees, and far more secure 
than the nests of any other speeies from the height and inaccessi- 
bility of the localities chosen. The entrance-holes were closed up 
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exactly in the same way as in the case of others, with a plastering 
of mud etc." 

One nest taken by Bingham was 60 feet up in a Myoukchaw-tree 
(Homalium tomenlosum), a second taken by Oates was 70 feet up, 
while others taken by Hopwood and Macdonald were in much 
the same position. 

All the eggs known of this Hornbill have been taken in February 
or Marcb and in every case either two or three eggs were found. 

Eleven eggs average 57-1X42-0 mm,: maxima 60-3x46-5 and 
610X470 mm. ; minima 510x381 mm. 

The females of this species when caught on the nest are said to 
fight just as viciously as those of the Great Hornbill. They are 
also said to be just as fat and well conditioned. 



(1570) Aceros nepalensis (Hodgs.). 
The Rufous-necked HoBNBiii,, 

Aceros nepalenxti, Fauna B. I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. jv, p. 294. 

The Rufous-necked Hornbill extends along the Outer Himalayas 
from Nepal to Eastern Assam, Cachar, Manipur, Looshai Hills, the 
Burmese hills from the Kachin and Sban States, through Karenni, 
to Mt. Muleyit in Tenasserim. It occurs in Siam and Delacour 
obtained it in Annam. 

This is truly a mountain bird as well as a lover of forest, either 
deciduous or evergreen, and it is seldom, if ever, found breeding 
in the plains. I obtained all my nests, a fair number, between 
2,000 and 5,000 feet, mostly at about 4,000 feet. 

Gammie gives a most interesting account of the taking of an egg of 
this species, and his account of the nest etc. is so absolutely identical 
in all details with many of those found by myself that I quote it 
almost in full. He writes (' Nests and Eggs,' vol. iii, p. 77) : — 
"' The tree was a species of Dysoxylon, 80 or 90 feet in height, 
unbranched for 50 feet up, and situated close to a stream at an eleva- 
tion of about 2,000 feet above tbe sea. A few feet under the lowest 
branch, and just above a bulge in the stem, there was a vertical 
slit whicb proved to be the entrance to tbe Hornbill 's home. Long 
bamboos were cut and formed into a very primitive ladder, and 
a Nepalese ascended. 

" The opening appeared ridiculously small for the admission of 
such a huge bird, and we could see quite distinctly the plaster on 
■either side of the slit. The plastering had evidently been done 
by the female from inside, and did not meet in any part. At the 
top of the slit there was a round hole left, and from this hole to 
the bottom there was a narrow slit of about 2 inches broad down 
the middle. The man stood on the bulge in front of the nest, 
and held on by a small forked bamboo which he had hooked on to 

2f2 
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the branch above, and then commenced the struggle between the 
Nepalese and mother Hornbill. 

" The old lady cackled and protested aa well as she could do, 
and bit manfully at the stick and Kukri (Nepalese knife) which the 
man pushed in her mouth to make her cease from resisting and 
go upstairs — the tree was hollow I should say for some way up. 

"After a quarter of an honr's conflict the Pahari descended in 
despair. 

"A big Lepcha then went up and, strange to say, he only gave 
her a single poke, when up she went aloft, and we saw her no 
more. 

. " Certainly she deserved credit for her pluck, which after all 
was misplaced, for the solitary egg was addled. 

" I am told that two young ones were taken out of the same 
hollow last year." 

Gammie himself took another egg out of it on- the 28th April 
the following year. 

It is extraordinary the way Hornbills of all sorts stick to their 
nesting sites, for many are robbed year after year, yet the birds 
refuse to leave them. At the same time the birds may have learnt 
that the hill tribesmen never rob a nest twice in the same year, 
and as all the well-known nests are considered the property of 
certain villages, this ensures the second batch of eggs being left 
in peace. 

Occasionally this Hornbill makes use of holes in trees, for nesting 
purposes, comparatively low down. Among my own notes I have 
the following heights recorded : 60, 50, 40, 30, 25 and 20 feet from 
the ground. 

The breeding season runs from March to June and in the lower 
elevations birds undoubtedly breed earlier than at 5,000-6,000 feet. 
At the same time I obtained a nest with two hard-set eggs at 5,000 
on the 2nd March, while another was taken at about 2,500 feet on 
the 7th June. 

A single egg seems to be laid just as often as two, and I have 
never seen three eggs or young. They are quite typical Hornh ill's, 
eggs and are very nearly as coarse in texture and as umch corrugated 
on the surface as the eggs of the Great Hornbill. In shape they are 
rather long ovals, very slightly pointed. 

Twelve eggs average 59-2x43-1 mm,: maxima 68*0x44'5 and 
63-2X46-5 mm. ; minima 54-3x40-0 mm. 

The nest -holes are closed in with material to a less extent than 
are those of the Great Hornbill, and I have seen an opening left big 
enongh for the hen bird to put her whole head out. She has a curious 
habit of sometimes coming to the mouth of the hole and braying 
long and loudly, her great clanging cries being audible at very 
great distances and, one would think, betraying the site of her 
nest to all possible enemies. 
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Ptilolaemus tickelli. 

The Brown-backed Hornbill. 

(1572) Ptilolaemus tiokelli tickelli (Blyth). 

The Tenasseeim Bbown-backed Hornbill. 

Ptilolwmus tickdli tickelli. Fauna. E. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p, 297. 

This Hornbill is restricted to Tenasserim in Southern Burma, 
where it keeps to dense forests, both deciduous and evergreen, in 
the plains, the foot-hills and some 4,000 feet up in the mountains. 

Bingham gives a good account of its nesting : — " Looking at it 
I saw it was Ocyeeros ticieUi. I was on the point of firing when 
I noticed its beak seemed covered with mud, and instantly after- 
ivards I saw a small hole in the ^eiy tree it was seated oil, the sides 
of which also appeared to have mud on them. In 5 minutes 
My at- jo ascended to interview the ' missis.' 

"After peering and stirring the femaJe about with a stick Myat-jo 
announced ' no eggs yet.' 

" Visiting it later on I was able to secure the female and no less 
than 5 eggs all fresh. The hollow was in a py nk ado -tree and not 
above 12 feet from the ground. This is surprising, especially as 
the other two nests examined were also at heights of less than 
20 feet, and all in small trees. The material used for partially 
blocking up the entrance seems, in this bird's case, similar to that of 
D, cavatUB {=hicorni$). 

" Subsequently I managed to procure 3 more nests on the 
oth March ; these contained i, 3 and 2 eggs respectively. 

" I found another neat on the 23rd February on the Meknay 
Choung. It contained three fresh eggs." 

Since then Hopwood and Macdonald obtained the nests near 
Tavoy and Amherst containing two or three eggs and, like those 
taken by Bingham, all laid in natural holes m small trees — generally 
pynkado — quite low down, between 10 and 20 feet. 

The breeding seasou is January to March and the normal clutch 
three, although, as stated by Bingham, four or hve eggs are occasion- 
ally laid. 

The eggs are just like those of the genus Hydrocissa, smoother than 
those of Dichoceros, but otherwise quite typical, 

Twenty.five eggs average 46-4x33-8 mm. : maxima 51-2 x 
32-2 and 48-2x35-5 mm. ; minima 42-3x32-6 and 44-1x32-2 mm. 

Bingham's remark as to the mud on the bill of the male bird is 
interesting as it shows that in some cases, at all events, he assists 
in blocking up the entrance. Probably, as with most Horn bills, 
the female does most of this work, the male assisting now' and then 
only. 
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(1573) Ptilolsemus tickelU austeni (Jerdon). 

The Assam Eeow^i-backed Hoknbill. 

PtHolwrrms tickdli aruateni, Fauna B. I„ Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 29S 

Godwin-Austen's Hombill, as this bird has hitherto been called,, 
is very common in the foot-hills and up to some 2,000feet inEastern 
Assam ; in Cachar it was rare, but occurred in the Jetinga Valley 
and in the plains adjoining the Naogong District, while I once saw 
it at about 3,400 feet on the Barail Range. It keeps entirely to 
forest unless tempted out of it by some special food- supply such 
as seeding bamboos etc. 

I first found it breeding in North Cachar near Gungong at about 
2,400 feet. The hollow selected was one in quite a small tree, 
or rather tree-stump, standing at the upper end of a ravine on 
a grass -covered hill which had once been forest and was surrounded 
by tree-jungle on all sides, I was ploughing my way through the 
last of this jungle when I noticed a bird put its head out of a hole 
in the stump in question, from which another bird, a Hombill of some 
kind, had just flown away. The hole was about 20 feet up, and 
reduced in size by the usual mud plastering round the edge, yet still 
big enough for the bird to put her whole head through. A Naga 
who was with me clambered up the tree, and after a stout fight 
with the bird inside collared her-Jjy the neck and hauled her out. 
Handing me the bird to hold I saw to my delight it was the present 
species, and told the Naga to hunt for the eggs if any. A further 
visit to the hole produced a singie egg which, though quite fresh, 
was already stained a deep fawn-brown. The bird looked so 
tattered aud abject that it appeared impossible for it to fly but, 
when for a second we dropped it on the ground, it was off and away 
before I could grab my gun and shoot it. Later Peddie found this 
Hornbill not uncommon in the foothills and plains near Naogong, 
while Coltart and I obtained numerous nests in Lakhimpur. 

In every case the hole chosen for laying in was comparatively 
low down, varying between 12 and 25 feet from the ground, but 
two clutches of eggs with the birds brought us by Nagas were said 
to have been taken from holes very high up in huge forest-trees. 
The holes are closed in with excrement and remains of fruit as 
usual, but larger holes were left for the hen bird to feed through 
and, in one or two instances, we found she could put her whole 
head through it. i 

They are late breeders and nearly all the netts we found were 
taken in late April, May aud June. 

Three is the normal full clutch and neither Coltart nor I ever 
found more but, in most cases, the eggs were fresh, and more might 
have been laid if we had not taken them. The Nagas told us 
that four or even fiye eggs were laid, though but rarely. Every 
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Naga is a born field -naturalist, they had no object in. deceiving 
us, and we never found they did so until they became semi- civilized. 

Twenty-four eggs average 48-8x34-2 mm. : maxima 57-0x34-1 
and 49-3x35-4 mm. ; minima 46-0x83-0 mm. 

The work of plastering up the entrance-hole is carried out princi- 
pally by the female ; the male, who has to feed the female as soon 
as she commences incubation, has but little time for architecture, 
but at odd moments adds a little to the plaster. As with most 
Hornbills, the female generally remains in the nest until the young 
are ready to fly, but this is not always the case, for I have noticed 
females of this and of other species sometimes assisting the male 
in feeding the young through the entrance-hole, much of the plaster 
having been broken away to allow of her exit. 

The Nagas say that incubation takes twenty-four days and that 
the young stay in the nest for about two months after hatching. 



(1575) Tockus Mrostris (Scop,). 

The Common Grey Hoknbill, 

Lophoceros birostria, Fauna B. I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 301. 
Tockus birostria, ibid. vol. viii, p. 679. 

I can add nothing to the distribution of this Hornbill as given 
in the ' Fauna,' which is as follows : — From the hase of the Hima- 
layas, tliroughout the better -wooded parts of the Indian Peninsula, 
except on the Malabar and Travancore coasts ; it does not occur 
in Sind, the Punjab or the greater part of Rajputana but has been 
found on Mt. Abu ; it extends to Western Bengal and Bihar but 
not to Eastern Bengal or Assam. 

This is one of the common birds of the Indian plains, being found 
everywhere in well-wooded country and breeding freely round 
towns and villages and even in gardens, when these contain suitable 
trees with holes for breeding purposes. C. Home, quoted by Hume 
(' Nests and Eggs,' vol. hi, p. 74), gives an excellent and exhaustive 
account of this bird's breeding. He writes : — " In April 1908 
I received news of two nests and found that both had been made 
in the trnnks of cotton-trees (Bombax heptophyllum), the bird having 
dug out and enlarged with his bill holes in the soft wood, which had 
been previously used by Parrots. 

" In each case I obtained 3 eggs ; and the hole, at a great height 
from the ground, appeared to have heen plastered up with cow- 
dung, or something resembling it. 

" I was, however, fortunate at the close of the same month 
(April 1808). On my lawn, surrounded hy other trees, stood a noble 
sissoo-tree (Dalbergia stssoo) ; and where the first great fork diverged 
was a hole, I had often wished the Hornbills to use this and they, 
on April 28, made up their minds to do so. The hole was nearly 
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a foot in depth and roomy inside. On the 29th the female went 
into the nest and did not come out again. 

" The hole being about 10 feet from the ground and opposite 
my verandah, I could watch everything perfectly with a, glass. 

" On April 30th I observed the female working hard at closing 
the orifice with her own ordure. This she plastered right and left 
with the flat side of her beak, as with a trowel. 

" I never saw the male bring anything but food. The male 
bird would alight near, then fly to the hole and knock with his 
beak. On this, the points of that of the female appeared and 
received the food, when the male flew off, 

" The hole was at first perhaps 6 inches in height and 3 or 4 wide. 
When closed up, the opening at the widest part was a little larger 
than would admit a finger. The plastering operation took two or 
three days, after which the ordure was thrown out. 

" The natives, who know the habits of these birds well, told nie 
that the female digs herself out directly her newly-hatched young 
need food," 

Home learnt much hy his observations, but on the 7th May he 
took the three eggs the nest contained, so that all further details 
as to incubation etc. and whether the female did dig herself out were 
lost. 

The above description would do for almost all the nests of this bird. 
As a rule they select holes low down, between 10 and 20 feet from 
the ground and, only exceptionally, much higher than this. 

Mr. J. D. Finlay (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxxtii, p. 444, 
1929) gives some very interesting notes on this bird. He found 
a nest 25 or 30 feet up in a Mango-tree which he opened up on 
May I3th and took the two fresh eggs which were in it. On June 
the 2nd, 6th and 16th he paid further visits to the nest. Each time 
no eggs were found, though the female was inside and " had repaired 
the blocking of the entrance."" The last time she was taken away, 
and it was found she had moulted her primaries, the new quills 
being half developed. There were no signs of more eggs in the 
ovaries, so that in this instance the hen bird must have shut herself 
in until it was safe for her to come out with her powers of flight 
fully restored. 

It has often been asked what is the object of bloeking up the 
entrance to a nest-hole when a bird of the defensive power of 
a Hornbill indulges in it. The Hornhills, however, have very 
powerful enemies in the shape of the larger snases and lizards 
with which they certainly could not cope unaided, and I have no 
personal doubt that protection against these is the raison d'Slre 
of the masonry work. 

General Osborne's note on this subject (op. eti, vol. xiv, p. 715) 
show that not only does the hen bird moult her wing-quills during 
incuhation hut that at this period she is not physically at her best 
for protective fighting. 
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The breeding season is from the middle of March to the end of 
May, most birds laying in April. 

The normal clutch of eggs is three, though Hume speaks of seeing 
four young birds and that, though he has not seen as many as five, 
such a number has been reported. 

Thirty eggs average 4J*9x 30-0 mm. : maxima 460X 32-0 mm. ; 
minima 39-1 X 29-2 and 39-2 X 27-5 mm. 



Tookus griseus. 

The Malabab Grey Hornbill. 

(1576) Tockus griseus griseus (Lath.). 
The Malabab Grey Hornbill, 

Lopkoceros grisew griseus, Fauna B. I., Birda, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 303. 
Tockus griseus griseus, ibid. vol. viii, p, 679. 

This small Horn bill is found from South Travancore up the 
South -West of India as far North as Khandesh. 

Curiously enough the breeding of this little Hornbill, although 
so common a bird, was not known in Hume's time. It is plentiful 
not only in deciduous forest but also in well-wooded cultivated 
country, tea estates and even in gardens. 

In its breeding habits it very closely resembles the preceding 
bird except that it sometimes selects trees in forests for nesting 
purposes. The nest-hole is generally low down in large trees, 
somewhere between 10 and 30 feet, the entrance being plastered, as 
usual, with a sort of clay, just leaving enough room for the hen bird 
to put out the end of her bill to be fed by her attentive mate. 

Bourdillon says that " it loves opeu forest between 1 ,000 and 
4,000 feet in Travancore, but is more common below than above 
2,000 feet and actually sometimes occurs and breeds in the plains." 

Davidson found it Breeding as far North as Kanara in February 
and March. 

It breeds from January to early April, most eggs being laid in 
February. Bourdillon says that as a rule three eggs are laid, but 
Stewart took a good many sets of four round Aneichardi. 

Fifty eggs average 41-8x30-3 mm. : maxima 46-0x31-2 and 
42-4X 31-8 mm. ; miuima 35'5x 270 mm. 

(1577) Tockus griseus gingalensls (Shaw). 

The Ceylon Grey Hornbiijl. 

Lophoceros griseus girtgalensis. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p, 304. 
Tockus griseus gingalensia, ibid. vol. viii, p. 679, 

This form of the Grey Hornbill is confined to Ceylon, where it 
frequents denser forests than does its more Northern representative, 
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at all heights from about 1,000 to 4,000 feet, though it is found over 
much of the plains country also. 

There is nothing on record about this bird's breeding except 
that Wait says: "It breeds from April to August in the fashion 
peculiar to the family. The two or three dingy white eggs measure 
about 1-62 by 1-29 inches." 

Jenkins obtained three eggs for me on the 10th March which were 
laid in a natural hollow in a dead palm. The entrance had been 
closed up with " clay," presumably the bird's own excrement, leaving 
an opening just big enough for the female to put out the end of her 
bill and receive the food her mate brought her. The three eggs 
measure 30-0x22-9, 37-4X 21-0 and 3S-3 X 20'0 mm. 

They are of the usual coarse texture, originally white but con- 
siderably stained. 



Family UPUPID^. 

(Hoopoes.) 

Upupa epops. 

The Hoopoe, 

(1579) Upupa epops epops Linn. 

The European Hoopoe. 

Upupa epops epops, Fauna JB. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 308. 

The European Hoopoe breeds within our limits from the boundaries 
of Afghanistan through Kashmir to the higher valleys of the Simla 
States and Garhwal and possibly also to Western Nepal, where it 
meets the Eastern high mountains form eaturata.. 

It is a very common breeding bird between 5,000 and 10,000 feet 
elevation and less common up to some 14,000 feet. In Ladak 
Osmaston says that it is common between 9,000 and 13,000 feet 
and on the North -West IVontier it occurs and breeds at similar 
elevations. 

It is a bird of the open country, preferably of such as is well 
wooded, as trees form favourite breeding sites, but also in open, 
almost treeless country. It also occurs in thin forest,, and I have 
one record of a nest rriade in a hole in a large Deodar growing in 
dense forest of mixed Deodar, Oak and other trees. 

The nest itself may be placed in a hole in any place or position. 
The majority, perhaps,' are placed in natural hollows in large trees ^ 
at no great height from ihe ground, most being between 3 and 15 feet. 
I have records, however, of nests up to 40 feet, while Jones found 
one in a Deodar only a foot above the ground. 
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In some places, such as parts of Ladak, round Srinagar in Kashmir 
and in the immediate vicinity of Simla the birds often select stone 
walla, nesting in the holes from ■which stones have fallen out or in 
between two or three big stones where there is no earth or plaster. 
Occasionally they select holes in walls of buildings, and even breed 
in, and under, the thatch roofs of houses, both empty and occupied. 

The nest varies from nil to a dirty nntidy mass of rubbish of all 
kinds, vegetable and other. Buchanan writes of two nests : — 
" These were both taken from holes in retaining walls in precisely 
similar positions on the same day. One clutch reposed on the 
bare dust and litter between the stones, while the other eggs 
were hidden in a nest which consisted of several handfuls of 
evil -smelling rubbish, rags, straw, hits of wool, grass, feathers, 
leaves etc," So, too, Osmaston found two clutches of eggs, one 
in a stone wall round a field and one in a stone revetment wall 
near a bridge, both laid on the bare earth, while a third was in a 
hole in a tree laid in a "large nest of all sorts of oddments." 

Many writers have commented on the unpleasant smell the nests 
of these birds almost invariably possess, accentuated, of course, when 
more massive and also as incubation advances. The smell is very 
strong when the eggs are hatched and even the eggs retain the 
smell for some time after they are blown. 

The breeding season is April and May and in India the bird 
does not appear to be double -brooded. Eggs have been taken in 
June, bnt this is exceptional and very likely due to a first clutch 
having been destroyed. 

The number of eggs laid Is from six to eight, but as few as four 
eggs are sometimes incubated, while eight or nine are sometimes 
laid and, in Europe, twelve eggs have been taken from a nest. 

When first laid the eggs vary from a creamy white to a pale 
blue -green, very pale ohVe or very pale fawn. As incubation 
advances the eggs deepen hi colour, in addition to which they often 
became very stained, some becoming a uniform dull chocolate- brown, 
deep olive-brown or dirty fawn-brown. In the same clutch the 
individual eggs often vary greatly, some more or less retaining 
the original colour and others becoming deeply or patchily stained. 

One hundred Indian eggs average 26-1x17*5 mm.: maxima 
28-6X18-1 and 25-3x18-5 mm.; minima 23-1x17-2 and 26-OX 
16-3 mm. 

In shape they are long true ovals, the texture hard and fine but 
not close, and it is this porous surface which makes them so easily 
stained. 

The female alone incubates, and from the time the second or third 
egg is laid she seldom leaves the nest and, after the last egg is laid, 
never does so until they are all hatched. The male is very attentive 
to his sitting wife and feeds her continually on the nest. 

I have been told that incubation takes fourteen to fifteen days 
but, personally, have no knowledge as to how long it lasts. 
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(1580) Upupa epops saturata Lonnberg. 

The Tibetan Hoopoe. 

Upupa epops saturata, Fanna E, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 310. 

Iii India tins is the form of Hoopoe breeding in Sikkim, while 
North of this it extends to the Yenesei and thence East to Mongolia 
and Manchuria. It is very common in Tibet, Setzehuan and the 
higher ranges of Northern China. 

It breeds certainly up to 14,000 feet and almost certainly up to 
16,000 feet ; on the other hand, I have no record of its breeding 
below some 12,000 feet, though it may do so in Sikkim, 

In its nesting habits it differs but little from the European bivd. 
Generally the nest is made in holes in walls, cither those dividing 
the fields or retaining the roads etc., or in those of both occupied 
and unocenpied buildings. Often they are placed in between the 
rafters, and they have been known to build in holes inside the 
houses and within reach of the hands of the many occupants. 
Occasionally holes in trees are chosen as nesting- sites and, about 
equally often, holes in banks. 

As might be expected at such great elevations, the nest is normally 
a bulky one and, according to Steen, Kennedy, McGregor and others, 
the eggs are never laid on the bare earth. The nests arc said also 
to be almost invariably well lined with wool. They have the same 
fetid smell as the nests of the preceding race, one which adheres 
to the eggs also for some weeks after they have been taken and 
cleaned. 

The breeding season is but little later in Tibet than it is in Kashmir, 
and I have eggs taken as early as the 6th April, my latest date being 
the 30th June, The majority of birds, however, lay in late April 
and early May. 

The number of eggs laid varios from five to nine, generally seven 
or eight. 

They go through the same range of variations as do the eggs of the 
European Hoopoe, but average a good deal darker and more often 
stain deep olive-grey rather than brown, probably due to some 
variation in the materials upon which they lie. 

Sixty eggs average 2G-3X 1S-3 mm. : maxima 291x210 mm, ; 
minima 24-2X 17-3 and 2*>0x 16*0 mm. 

In shape they are long ovals but are broader, more bulky eggs 
than those of the preceding bird. 

Like all Hoopoes, the hen bird of this species sits very closely 
and can generally be captured on the eggs, though she bites savagely 
at the hand which holds her. 

They are said to return year after year to the same hole in the 
occupied houses of the Tibetans, who never interfere with them. 
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(1581) Upupa epops orientalis Stuart Baker. 
The Indian Hoopoe. 
Upupa epojM oriental-is, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, iv, p. 311. 

This subspecies of Hoopoe is found over the whole of Northern 
India, ascending only the foot-hills in North- Western India, but in 
Sikkini to Western Assam being found up as high as 7,000 feet, 
though perhaps not very often. South this bird gradually grades 
into the more richly coloured Ceylon birds, gradually also decreasing 
in average size. It is impossible to define any actual line of de- 
marcation between the two but, arbitrarily, we may accept a line from 
the Bombay Presidency, say about Khandesh, to the Northern Dcccau 
and then South- West to Central Madras Presidency. Central 
Provinces birds and those of Pooiia are definitely of the Northern 
form, as arc those of South Orissa. About Ferozepore the birds are 
very small but are not of the typically rich colour of Ceylon birds. 

As regards their nidifiention there is little to add to what has 
already been said about the two preceding races. Many birds breed 
in holes in banks as well as in all the other kinds of holes already 
recorded. In Saharanpur Marshall (G. F, L.) says ; — " The eggs 
arc laid in holes of trees, or among the rafters of houses, anil often 
in the nooks and crannies formed by twisted suckers of the banian- 
trees (Ficus indica) ; if in the roof of a house the eggs are generally 
laid on a little layer of rubbish and thatching -grass, hut in trees no 
attempt at lining the hole is made." 

Adam found a nest in Oudh "built in a hole in the mud gable- 
end of an inhabited house, about 5 feet from the ground," while 
Itiglis records a nest <; found on the floor of a house amongst some 
bhum (chaff)." 

As in the highest elevations we find the most bulky and wannest- 
nests, so in tropical India we find that iining to the holes is either 
entirely dispensed with or, at most, a very poor nest is made. This 
may be of a little grass, a few leaves or weed-stems, a little woo! or 
hair, while in one ease it consisted of nothing but some human hair. 

They are early breeders, most birds laying in March and early 
April, but in Bihar some birds lay in tlie end of February, while hi 
some other places they continue to lay through early May. They 
are not double- brooded, but if the first clutch of eggs be destroyed 
they w r ill ofteu lay again. 

The eggs number four to six, occasionally seven, five being the 
number most often laid. 

One hundred and twenty eggs average 24-fix 16-9 mm. : maxima 
26*0x19-0 mm. : minima 21*3 x 17-1 and 22-SX15-3 mm. 

The birds return year after year to the same hole for nesting 
purposes. The female is, as with all the species of this genus, 
a very close sitter, being easily captured by hand. The nest, eggs 
and young birds have the usual offensive smell, and this bird supplies 
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one of the rare instances in which the female bird not only fails 
to remove the droppings of her young from the nest but actually 
leaves her own therein also. 

Fletcher and IngJis, in their work 'Birds of an Indian Garden ' 
(p. 129), quote the results of Mason's watching a pair of Hoopoes 
feeding their young " almost entirely on caterpillars, grubs of 
Mdolonthife and crickets," and relate how in one hour the parents 
visited the nest fifty-eight times, while on another occasion two 
hundred and eighty- six visits were paid between a.m. and noon, 

(1582) Dpupa epops oeylonensis * Reichb. 

The Ceylon Hoopoe. 

Upupa epops ceyltmensis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 312. 

This, the smallest and darkest race of Hoopoe, is fonnd in Ceylon 
and in South India south of the imaginary line drawn as the 
southern limit of orientals. 

In its habits it is the same confiding bird of open country, culti- 
vated fields, gardens, parks and orchards and, like other Hoopoes, 
it breeds in the vieinity of human beings and often in their houses. 

The birds build in the same kinds of places as those already 
mentioned. Packard also took five eggs from an empty box which 
the birds entered through a hole in the side. There was no nest, 
the eggs laying on the bare wood, Williams also found one nest 
in an unusual place, the birds having laid their eggs, five in number, 
in a hollow in between the great bifurcating boughs of a large tree. 
Another bird was found by Dr. Percy Kendall breeding in the 
Royal Courts of Justice at Madras, laying six eggs in a hole in" the 
brickwork of the outside gallery. 

The breeding season is from the end of February to early April. 

Four or five eggs are laid and but rarely six. These go through 
the same range of variation as do those of all the other races, 
I have really rather a poor series of these eggs in my collection, yet 
the following shades of colour are represented : very pale grey-white, 
equally pale fawn-white, bright pale blue, rather deep grey-blue, 
deep fawn-brown and deep olive-grey. , 

Forty eggs average 24-3x16-3 mm.: maxima 26-0x16*4 and 
24-5 X 17-3 mm. ; minima 21*7x15*5 mm. 

I have no Ceylon eggs, but Wait gives the average of th;se as 24*4x 
10-7 mm. and says that the breeding season lasts from November to 
April; but it must be n-jted that Layard shot young birds in August. 
It may be that Ceylon; birds have two broods, though it is more 
likely that Ceylon Hoopoes, like many other Ceylon birds, have a 
very long and very irregular breeding season. 

* Tieehuret says the Dame should be nigripentiis Horsf. & Moore, Cat. ii, 
p, 725. This, however, was published 1856-8, whereas czylvnvnsis of Reichb. 
was published in 1853, or three years earlier. 
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(1583) Upupa epops longlrostris Jerdon. 

The Burmese Hoopoe. 

Upupa epops longirostria, Fauna B. I„ Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 312. 

The Burmese Hoopoe extends from Eastern and Southern Assam 
throughout the whole of Burma, Siam and the Indo-Chinese countries 
to Hainan and South to the Malay Peninsula. 

There is no difference in the nesting habits of the various Hoopoes. 

Oates in Pegu and Darling in the Malay Peninsula both found 
nests in February and March in holes in trees round about villages, 
and the former also found some young " in a hole of a large forest- 
tree about 15 feet from the ground." With this race such a site is 
not exceptional, and I found several nests either in cultivated land 
surrounded by forest or in holes in trees actually inside forest. 
Another rather curious site, but one much affected by birds in 
tea-gardens, is in among the great masses of timber logs cut down 
and stacked close to tea-factories to use as fuel. In the Khasia 
Hills I also took nests from holes in retaining walls. 

The breeding season is February to the end of May, most birds 
breeding in March and April. 

Fifty eggs average 24-9x17*0 mm.: maxima 26-6x18-2 and 
25-8 X 19-1 mm. ; minima 220 X 17-2 and 24- lx 16-3 mm. A huge 
double-yolked egg taken by Livesey in the Shan States measures 
30-0X18-3 mm. 



Suborder TROGONES. 

Family TROGONID^. 

(Teogons.) 

Harpactes faseiatus. 

The Ceyiadn Teogon. 

(1584) Harpactes faseiatus faseiatus Pennant. 
The Ceylon Trooon. 

Pyrotrogon faseiatus faseiatus, Fauna B. L, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 316. 
Harpactes faseiatus jasciatas, ibid. vol. viii, p. 080. 

This Trogon is restricted to Ceylon, where it is found throughout 
the island in dense tree -forest. 

Very little is known about the breeding of this bird. Wait says 
{' Birds of Ceylon,' 2nd ed. p. 201, 1931) :— " Tbe breeding season 
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is March to May. Two or three very glossy, pale, buff eggs are laid 
in a hollow in a rotten stump 6 to 12 feet off the ground. 

" Five Ceylon eggs are all very spherical and measure 1 '01 by -90" " 
(=about 25-6x24-4 mm.). 

Phillips obtained a clutch of three eggs near Mousakande at au 
elevation of about 3,500 feet. Of these three eggs one was infertile 
and two rather hard set, and they were taken on the 12th April 
from a natural holiow " in a tree in heavy jungle." 

They measure 25-3x25-0, 26-3x25-0 and 25-5x25-3 mm. 
It would be difficult to find eggs more truly spherical than these. 

They are of the usual pale cafe-au-lait or buff colour. 

A second clutch was taken by him at the same place five years 
later in a similar position. These three eggs measure 25-4x24-0, 
25-6x24-6 and 26-2x23-5 mm. 



(15S5) Harpaotes fasciatus malabaricus Gould. 

The Malabar Troqon. 

Pyrotrogon fasviatua malabaricus, Fauna B, L, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 317. 
Harpact&a faBciatus malabaricus, ibid. vol. viii, p. 680. 

The Malabar Trogon is found from Travancore as far North as 
Khandesh, Kanara and Belgaum. It also occurs in the hill-ranges 
of Mysore. In the North it ranges from Chota Nagpore and Western 
Bengal, South to the mouths of the Godaveri. 

This is a bird of dense, deeply shaded forests, both those in the 
plains next the hills and those in the hills themselves. 

Davidson obtained several clutches of their eggs in Kanara and 
Bingham obtained one at Ram Ghat, 30 miles from Belgaum. 
Mr. Ivor Macpherson also found one in the Mysore District. All 
these are recorded in Hume's ' Nests and Eggs,' and since then 
Bourdillon and Stewart have taken many sets of eggs in Travancore. 

For nesting purposes the birds select natural holes in dead trees 
or, more often, in stumps of trees in the gloomiest parts of the forest. 
The holes are generally not very big but with comparatively wide 
entrances ; sometimes, however, these are not wide enough to admit 
a hand or arm and have to be enlarged before one can extract 
the eggs. They are seldom at any great height from the ground ; 
some can easily be reached by hand and few are over 10 feet 
from the ground, though that taken by Macpherson was said to be 
20 feet up. The eggs He on the bare wood or upon such debris as 
may be wind-blown into the hollow. 

The breeding season is from February to May, Bourdillon and 
Stewart having taken eggs from the 29th February to the 12th May, 
while Davidson obtained a elutch on the 17th of the latter month! 

The number of eggs in a clutch is two to four, but two only seems 
exceptional. In Hume's ' Nests and Eggs ' all the recorded eggs 
are described as " pure white," but they are, of course, a pale but 
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quite definite buff, very highly glossed and of the normal spherical 
shape of all Oriental Trogons' eggs. 

Thirty eggs average 26-7 x 23-4 mm. : maxima 280x 24-0 and 
27-4x25-0 mm. ; minima 24-2x22-7 and 26-2x32-2 mm. 

There is nothing on record about incubation and I have not heard 
of a male being caught on, or shot off, the nest. 

Harpactes erythrooephalus. 

The Red -head ed Trogon. 

(1586) Harpactes erythroeephalus erythroceplialus Gould. 
The Bubmese Red -headed Trogon. 

Pyrotrogon erythmceplialus erythroeephalus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ecL 

vol. iv, p. 31 B. 
Harpactes erythroeephalus erylhrocephalw, ibid, vol. viii, p. 080. 

This fine Trogon is found in the sub- Himalayas from Nepal and 
Eastern Assam and thence through Manipur, Lushai, the Hill- 
Tracts of Eastern Bengal, and over the whole of Burma as far South 
as Tenasserim. 

This Red-headed Trogon is common, though but seldom seen, 
in most deep evergreen forest between 1,000 and 2,500 feet, but 
it is also resident in the plains next the foot-hills and in the hills 
themselves up to 4,000 and exceptionally up to 5,000 feet, I never 
found it breeding in thin bam boo- jungle, hut Gammie found a 
breeding-hole in thin mixed bamboo- and small tree-forest in Sikkim 
at about 2,000 feet elevation. Oates in Pegu and Bingham in 
Tenasserim also found their nests in forest only. 

I took many clutches of eggs in the hills South of the Brahma- 
pootra and it was equally common in Lakhimpur, It almost 
invariably selects as a breeding site a natural hole in some very 
rotten tree, not too big or too small to be both warm and comfortable. 
The entrance is generally a wide one hut, occasionally, the birds 
will enlarge an entrance which is too small to suit them, or, stiil 
more occasionally, they will make a nest-chamber for themselves 
but, in such cases, they choose a tree so rotten that one can tear 
it to pieces with the fingers. Two or three times I have known 
deserted Woodpeckers' or Barbets' uest-holes taken possession of, 
and Col tart also found a similar instance on one occasion. The 
hole selected is most often between 5 and 15 feet from the ground, 
sometimes a little higher, rarely a little lower. There is no nest, 
and the eggs lie on the chips of touchwood or on any debris whieh 
may have been blown into the hole. 

The breeding season is generally May and June, but I have taken 
eggs from the 14th of April to the 17th July and one on the 4th 
August. They are not double -brooded so far as I know bnt, if the 
eggs be taken, they will at once lay again and, usually, in the same 
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hollow. They sit close, both sexes incubating and both sometimes 
being found in the nesting-bole together. In tho dark woods one 
often fails to notice the bird as it slips silently out of the hole, 
though attention is generally attracted by its little mewing cry 
as it flies off. 

They lay three or four eggs, one number as often as the other ; 
these are the usual buff in colour, and are typical in shape and 
texture. 

Eighty eggs average 28-6x24-0 mm.: maxima 33-0X23-2 and 
29-5X25-7 mm. ; minima 26-1x24-5 and 29-0x22-0 mm. 



(1587) Harpaotes duvaueelii Temm. 

The Reb-rumped Tkogon, 

Pyrotrogon duvauceli, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, iv, p, 319, 
Harpactes duvaitceUi, ibid, vol. viii, p. 680. 

Within our limits this Trogon occurs in Tenasserim, from whence 
it exteuds throughout the Malay Peninsula to Borneo. 

In its breeding habits it differs in no way from the other species, 
keeping to dense forest and breeding in natural hollows in trees 
at no great height from the ground. 

In February 1013 Kellow took three eggs from a " hollow in an 
-old stump standing beside a stream in evergreen forest near Simpang 
in the Fed, Malay States," Curiously enough, on the 23rd of April 
the same year Major Moulton took another clutch of two eggs in 
Borneo " laid m a hole in a dead tree, about 12 feet from the ground 
in heavy forest," 

These five eggs are, strange to say, practically pure white, 
though one of the five has the faintest creamy tinge. They are, 
of course, very small eompared with those of the larger Trogons, 
and the five average ordy 23-7X 19-9 mm. : maxima 25-0X 19-7 and 
24-3x20*2 mm. ; minima 20-3X19-3 mm. 



Harpactes oreskios Temm. 
The YeIiLow-beeasted Trogojt. 

(1588) Harpactes oreskios uniformis Robinson. 
The Malay Yellow-bbbasted Teooon, 

Pyrotrogon oreskios iiniforwiig, Fauna B, I., Birds, itod 6d. vol. iv, p, 321. 
Harpactes oreskios -uniformis, ibid. vol. viii, p. 080. 

Robinson's Trogon, by which nam© this bird has hitherto been 
known, occurs from Tenasserim to the South of the Malay States. 

Robiuson sums up their habite thus {' Birds of Malay Peninsula,' 
vol. ii, p. 70, 1928) : — "This Trogon is found in damp evergreen 
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jungle, at an elevation from 2,000 to 4,000 feet, rarely higher or 
lower. In the more Northern districts it is found at much lower 
heights, often only 200 or 300 feet, but always in hilly country, 
and sometimes affects much drier and more open country." Davison 
found it practically in the open in isolated chimps of trees. 

As this Trogon differs a little from other Trogons in its nidification 
I quote Davison's description in full : — " On the 11th February 
I took my first nest of Harpaclea oreskios, containing two fresh eggs. 
The eggs were laid on a few chips of decayed wood at the bottom 
of a hole scooped out (evidently by the bird) at the top of a decayed 
stump about 4 feet high, and was placed on the very edge of a path. 
The following day I took two more nests, each containing three eggs 
slightly incubated. One was in an exactly Hiinilar position to the 
first nest, but the other was in a bit of dead wood, about 9 inches 
long, that was stuck in a creeper, and waa about 12 feet above the 
ground. 

" There is no doubt that the nest-holes are hollowed out, or at any 
rato enlarged, by the birds themselves. I fonnd several more nests, 
and in one instance actually saw the hen Trogon at work excavating 
the hole. A very rotten stump is ehosen, so that the bird can 
without difficnlty chip out the wood." 

Bingham fonnd a nest in a very curious position for that of a 
Trogon. He says that it was a cup-shaped hollow on the upper side 
of a branch not 12 feet from the ground. The tree itself was on 
" the very border of the high road (though it is a mere pathway 
after all) from Maulmain to the Shan country." 

Later he found other nests, "mere hollows seraped or worn away 
in decayed branches or stumps of trees," 

Hopwood found all his nests in holes inside rotten stumps and 
says that they were " in shape and size like a cocoa-nut scraped out 
by the birds themselves and nearly always by a path." 

The breeding season seems to be restricted to February and March, 
every recorded egg having been taken between 11th February and 
11th March. 

Two to four eggs are laid, typically huff in colour, round in shape 
and very glossy in texture. 

Eleven eggs average 20-3x21-3 mm.: maxima 274x21-3 and 
271x220 mm. ; minima 25-2x21-3 and 25-4X20-7 mm. 
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Suborder CYPSELI. 

(Swifts.) 

Family MICROPIM. 

(Swifts.) 

Subfamily MICROPISLE. 

(True Swifts.) 

Micropus melba. 

The Alpine Swift. 

(1589 a) Micropus melba bakeri Hartert. 

The Indian Alpine Swift. 

Micropus melba mdba, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 324 (port, J. 
Micropus melba bakeri, ibid, vol. viii, p, 680. 

A sedentary form of the Alpine Swift undoubtedly breeds in 
Southern India, but no authentic egg has yet been taken, as that 
sent by Miss Cockburn to Hume as an egg of the Alpine Swift 
is far too small for that of this bird. 

Davidson and Wenden, writing of the Deccan, say : — " Perma- 
nent resident in Satara. Breeds, D. thinks, about the eliffs and 
on old buildings in the fort there." In a letter to me Davidson 
says the same, and adds that, though he has had no luck, he is 
quite convinced they breed there. McMaster saw the birds about 
the Chikalda fort, evidently breeding in the adjacent precipices, 
while I have also had repeated reports that it breeds ahout the 
Gairsoppa Palls. 

(1592) Micropus acutloaudus (Blyth). 

The Khasia Hulls Swift, 

Micropus acuticaudus, Fauna E. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 327. 

So far this Swift has only been found in Nepa 1 ., once by Blyth, 
and in the Khasia Hills. In the latter it is a breeding visitor only. 
Where the real habitat of this bird is has not yet been discovered, 
but may possibly be |in the praotically unknown hills from Bhutan 
East to the Abor country in North Lakhimpur. 

In the Khasia Hills the birds generally appear in their breeding 
haunts in the last week of February or the first week of March, 
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reriiaining until the young are ready to fly at the end of June or 
early July, By the end of July nearly every bird has gone, though 
no one knows where. Even in the Khaaia Hills their breeding 
area is very confined, being restricted to the deep rocky cliffs 
and gorges about Cherrapoongi and facing the Sylhet plains. 
Here the cliffs rise very abruptly from the foot-hills, towering 
sheer up for some 4,000 feet, catching and breaking every eloud 
and enjoying the reputation of having the heaviest rainfall m the 
world, an average of something over 500 inches a year. In these 
cliffs the birds select some perpendicular sheet of rock, broken 
into crevices and cracks, in which they build their neste in colonies 
of a dozen or twenty pairs. Several nests may be built in the 
same crevice or there may be only one or two. The nests are like 
those of the European Swift and are composed of all kinds 
of wind-swept rubbish, such as straw, feathers, small leaves and 
twigs, seed-down etc., all matted and stuek together with saliva 
and then lined with the same. The nests axe used year after year 
and become very filthy and verminous, the vermin, some of great 
size, crawling all over young and old birds alike. In shape the nests 
vary greatly to fit the position in which they are built. Most 
of them, resting on ledges, are shallow saucers, anything from 
4 to 7 inches in diameter by 2 or 3 deep. When, as often happens, 
two or more touch one another, one wall between the two neste 
suffices and the diameter is very small, but single nests are often 
large and straggling. Nests placed in small deep hollows conform 
to the latter in shape and may be deep cups or inverted coues up to 
inches in depth. 

The breeding season is very regular and commences in the last 
week in March and finishes a month later. If eggs are taken, 
however, the birds lay again in their old neste and stay on until 
the second brood can fly, which may be late in August, a fact which 
would lead one to believe that they cannot migrate far. More- 
over, flocks of Swifts appear at intervals for brief periods which 
may be of this species, a fact not ascertainable unless specimens 
are shot, for Swifts on the wing, very high overhead, are not easy 
to identify. 

They lay two to fonr eggs, the latter number being not uncommon, 
though three is the usual full clutch. 

The eggs are, of course, pure white with a rather coarse grain 
and unglossed surface, while in shape they are long, generally 
blunt ovals, like all other Swifts' eggs. 

Fifty eggs average 26*0x16*3 mm.: maxima 27*1 X 16-2 and 
26*4x17*0 mm. ; minima 24-3X 16*8 and 25*0x 14*9 mm. 

I think both sexes incubate, as my men caught both in nooses 
set at the nest. This, however, is not conclusive evidence with 
this species as both birds often sit together and the cocks may have 
been noosed although not actually sitting. Both sexes certainly 
■assist in collecting material for the nest and in feeding the young. 
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Micropus paciflcus (Lath.). 
The White-bumped Swift. 

(1594) Micropus paciflcus cooki (Harington). 
The Eubmese White-kumped Swift. 

Micropus pacifieua coofct. Fauna B. I., Birda, 2nd. ed. vol, iv, p. 330, 

Apparently this is a sedentary form of the White- rumped Swift 
found in suitable country from the Kachin Hills and Shan States 
through the hills of Burma and the Malay States. 

This Swift is extremely common in the Shan States. It was 
discovered by J. P. Cook breeding in vast numbers in the eaves in 
Gotiek Gorge, while later Harington also fonnd it breeding there, 
and writes about them as follows (Journ. Bomb, Nat. Hist. Soc. 
vol. xxiii, p. 156, 1914) : — "In June I found the Burmese Swifts 
hreeding in thousands in the Gotiek eaves, which form a natural 
bridge through which the river flows and over which is constructed 
the railway viaduct (which is said to be the highest railway bridge 
in the world). All the nests were inaccessible without the aid of 
ladders, being built against the roofs or sides of the caves overhanging 
the river. Although so well protected from enemies from below, 
they appear to be victimised by bats, which simply swarm in the 
caves, as I picked up a number of eggs which had clearly been 
sucked. I also picked up a fully fledged young bird and a nest. 
This was saucer-shaped and composed of leaves and grasses, lined 
with a few feathers, the whole being cemented together with saliva, 
I have been told that they also breed in the railway tunnels on the 
far aide of the Gorge." 

In 1932-3 T. R. Livesey found these Swifts breeding in fissures 
in the earth in the crests of the Shan Hills at 5,000 to 6,000 feet, 
and also nsing old nests of Hirundo d. striolala which bred also in 
the many eaves in these same hills. From these nests he obtained 
one clutch of three eggs and another of two. 

The breeding season is evidently April, May and June, as 
Harington found remains of fresli eggs and fully fledged young 
birds in June and Livesey fresh eggs twice in May. 

The five eggs I have in my collection and referred to above vary 
in size from 25-2x17-0 to 23-3x15-2 mm. They are of the long 
oval shape typical of the family. 

Although .these birds may scatter a good deal for two or tliree 
months in the year, there is little doubt that they will eventually be 
fonnd breeding over a very wide area in the mountains, probably 
wherever there are snitable caves, rock-elefts and fissures in which 
they can build their nests. 
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(1595) Mlcropus paeiflcus leueonyx (Bly?h). 
The Himalayan White-humped Swift. 

Micropus pacijictU! foucvnyx, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd cd. vol. iv, p. 331. 

This Swift is found over the greater part of the Outer Himalayas 
from Murree to Assam. It quite probably also breeds further 
West to the Afghan and Baluchistan frontiers^ but Swifts are hard 
birds to determine and, even if seen, are not usually identified unless 
one tracks them home to their breeding places. 

They seem almost invariably to breed in deep narrow crevices 
in rocks and cliff-faces, bo that even when found the nests are often 
impossible to reach. Rattray first recorded the breeding of tins 
bird near Murree (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xvi, p. 660, 
1903) under the name of Cypsdus melba. The nests, he says, 
" were not as described, but far inside a crack in solid rock, on 
face of a precipice. I could not get my arms in, but caught one 
young bird as it flew out." Later Rattray and also Buchanan 
obtained nests and eggs and sent me the parent birds to identify, 
when they were found to be of the present species. In every case 
the nests were deep inside clefts in rocks and very hard to get at. 
Of one colony Rattray wrote me : — " I could see the group of nests 
but the cleft was so narrow and deep we could not get at them. 

1 did, however, get out one pair of eggs, and returned the next day 
with a net on the end of a stick and got this pair (which I send you). 
As I remarked overleaf, they are very small, but the birds repeatedly 
passed very near me and I shot one." 

Buchanan also took some clutches near the same rocks in quite 
similar positions, while in Mussoorie Mackinnon took eggs from 
nests built in the same kind of places. 

In Shillong I was much surprised to find these birds breeding, 
and here also they selected crevices in great boulders and rocks 
in which to plaee their nests. Some birds nested in between the 
two sides of a great rock which appeared to have been torn asunder 
for its whole depth. It reared out of the side of the sloping hill 
for a height of some 25 feet, the rift at the top being ahout 

2 feet wide, diminishing to an inch or two at the bottom. When 
I first found it the only nest I could reach contained two young birds, 
but the following year a nest built in the same spot had three eggs, 
which I secured. 

Whymper took a clutch of three eggs from one of a cluster of 
old nests of Chelidon wpalensis, built against a cliff -face at 
about 4,000 feet, near Naini Tal. The nests found by Rattray, 
Buchanan and myself were all just like those of Cypsdus subjurcatvs — 
half-cups or cups, made of all sorts of small rubbish, chiefly tiny 
twigs and broken chips of leaves, bound together with the birds* 
saliva. In every ease the nests were quite separate from one 
another, though Rattray and Buchanan both found little groups 
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\ 
of nests, two to five in number, built in a very small space but 
never touching one another like the nests of Micropmaffinis often do. 

The breeding season is a long one. Buchanan obtained a pair 
of eggs on the 12th April near Murree, -where Rattray and he both 
obtained eggs in July also, while Why m per found them breeding 
at Naini Tal on the ISth May. 

The full clutch of eggs is two or throe, and they are typical Swifts' 
eggs in all respects. . 

Eleven eggs average 22-7x15-0 mm,: maxima 23-3x14-8 and 
22-2x15-4 mm. ; minima 22-0 X 15-4 and 22-&X14-2 mm. 

Both Buchanan and Rattray took a clutch of pigmy eggs of this 
Swift, one of three and one of two eggs, which measure from 17-2 X 
12-8 to 20-4x12-7 mm. These are not included in the average 
measurements given above. 

Micropus afflnis. 
The Indian House-Swift. 

(1506) Micropus afflnis afflnis (Gray). 
The Common Indian House-Swift. 
Micropus affmis affmis, Fauna E. I., BMs, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 332. 

The Indian House -Swift is a resident bird wherever found, 
though subject to small local movements. It occurs in the North- 
West Provinces but not on the Afghan and Baluchistan boundaries. 
It is the breeding form over the whole of the Punjab except, per- 
haps, a small area in the South-West, extending South to Bombay 
City, Belgaum, Rajputana, the Deccan and Central Provinces. 
In the Himalayas it occurs, up to some 7,000 feet, as far East as 
Garhwal and, in the plains, to Bihar and Western Bengal. 

Although the notes in Hume's ' Nests and Eggs ' refer to all the 
races of this Swift, his snmming^up of the nidifieation can hardly 
be improved on, and applies equally to one and all the subspecies. 
He writes : — 

" It has at least two broods in a year, and eggs may be found 
any time from February to August, both months included. 

" It is very capricious as to its choice of a nest-site, but having 
once secured one to its liking, returns thither with a pertinacity 
that no ordinary persecution in the way of robbing and destroying 
nests will overcome They breed in company , solitary nests 
are, so far as my experience goes, unknown ; from a dozen to fifty 
pairs will be found nesting together ; the nests either clustered 
together in one dense mass, as when they choose the roof of some 
little cave, or the interior of some old Moslem dome or Hindoo 
shrine, or else scattered about in little groups, in close proximity, as 
when they occupy a verandah, and each pair of rafters has its half- 
dozen nests. Perhaps on the whole it prefers inhabited to deserted 
buildings, but I have found its nest a hundred times in both. 
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" The nests vary very much in size, shape and material. I have 
taken them from between two very closely set rafters in a railway- 
station, long half-tubes a foot in length, some 4 inches in external 
diameter, composed wholly of feathers cemented together with 
saliva and nearly £ inch in thickness. Two now before me are 
large masses, 10 by 6 and 2& to 3 thick, of grass in which many 
feathers of doves, parrots, peafowl, sarus, duck, some little sheep's 
wool, and a bit or two of twine are all mingled. The bottom 
portions are a good deal cemented together by saliva bnt the interior 
is by no means hard or smooth ; others again are much smaller, 
globular, and having the whole of the materials agglutinated together. 

" In the plains they are not generally lined, but in the hills they 
often have a warm lining of grass and feathers." 

Hume says that it breeds up to 6,000 feet in the Himalayas, 
but in the Simla States it nests up to 7,000 feet. 

The only type of nest described, not mentioned by Hume, was 
obtained by Adam, who writes of nests found at Sambhur : — " Some 
had openings at the side, while others had tubular- shaped necka, 
about 2 inches long, projecting from the side of the nests." These 
were not usurped nests of Swallows, for Adam goes on to say : 
*' The nests were composed of pieces of straw, fine twigs, cobwebs, 
and fluffy feathers, all agglutinated together, with here and there 
some bright- coloured feathers of a Parrot or a Roller stuck care- 
lessly on the outside," 

The inside of the nest is often hard and finished off with saliva. 
Jerdon says ; — " The inside of the nest is hard, glistening and 
smooth, and feels, says Theobald, ' like coarse cardboard '." 

Sometimes, however, even in the plains, there is a good lining of 
soft feathers ; Aitken (J.) speaks of such linings, and Adam says : 
" The egg-cavity had a lining of feathers and the entrance was lined 
with fluffy feathers." 

Betham found them usurping the nests of Swallows in Baroda 
on several occasions. 

Eggs have been taken from early February to the end of September, 
and many birds have two broods in the year, perhaps more. 

The number of eggs is normally two or three and in many colonies 
more than two is exceptional. At the same time four eggs are often 
laid, J. M. Ollenbacb obtained many clutches of four hi Jamalpur ; 
Dods worth obtained four at Simla and Barnes took one clutch of 
five eggs from a nest built in a house in Bombay City. 

One hundred eggs average 22 •% x 14-2 mm, : maxima 24'lxl4*2 
and 22-0 X 15-1 mm. ; minima 20-1x14-0 and 23-0x13-0 mm. 

They are typical long, narrow white eggs, with a rather fragile 
shell for their size. 

Both sexes incubate and both assist in building the nest. 

Witherby quotes Steele to the effect that the ineubation of the 
Common English Swift is at least eighteen days, but that of the 
present bird is, I am practically snre, only fifteen days (see 
M. a. nipalemis). 
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(1597) Micropus afllois galilejensis Antinori. 
The Palestine House-Swiit. 

Micropus ajftnia galilejensis, Fauna B. I. t Birds, 2nd. od. vol. iv, p. 334. 

The present race occurs in India in Sinci, Baluchistan, the Afghan- 
North-West Frontier and the South- West Punjab. Its extra - 
Iimital breeding range is Palestine to the Caucasus and Persia, 
South to Afghanistan. 

Nests and nesting habits differ in no way from those of the 
preceding bird. 

Butler found it breeding in numbers in the main streets of 
Karachi City in big colonies and also on the Oyster Rocks in Karachi 
Harbour. Ticehurst found " small colonies under ledges of cliSs 
in the desert " (Ibis, 1923, p, 35), and Eates tells me " they breed 
everywhere just as Butler describes." 

They breed practically throughout the year. Butler got fresh 
and hard-set eggs on the 10th March, now in the British Museum, 
while Eates has obtained fresh eggs as late as the 3rd of October. 

The number of eggs laid seems always to be two only and I have 
no record of three. 

Twenty eggs average 22*4x14-2 mm.: maxima 23-7x14-0 and 
23-4 X 14-7 mm. ; minima 20-6 X 14-1 and 21-1x14-0 mm. 

(1598) Micropus afflnis nipalensis (Hodgs.J. 

The Nepal House-Swift. 
Micropus ajfmis nipalensis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv. p. 334. 

This race of House-Swift has a most curious distribution, and 
better breeding material may enable Southern, Northern and 
Ceylon races to be discriminated. It occurs from Nepal East 
to Bhutan and possibly Western Assam. Thence it is found South 
through Central and East Bengal to Orissa and Madras and again 
West through the Deccan to the Southern Bombay Presidency and 
South to Travancore and Ceylon. In this island the birds seem 
exceptionally dark. 

In Nepal and Sikkim they breed up to an elevation of about 
6,000 feet but leave these heights during the cold weather. 

Their breeding habits are the same as those of other races, but 
Stevens (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxx, p. 676, 1925) has 
the following interesting note on their nesting in Sikkim ;—' This 
Swift, wherever stablished in the verandahs of dwelling houses, 
invariably usurps the bnlky mud structures of the Swallow (/?. d. 
nepahnsis), and haying once obtained possession, its occupancy 
becomes a permanency. At Gopaldhara one such nest has been 
occupied for ten yea'rs, the birds remaining the whole year round. 
At Okayti, 7. 6. 23. I counted 38 nests, comprising a colony, where- 
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every available site appeared to be occupied under the eaves of 
an office building." 

In Ceylon they breed less exclusively in buildings, and their nests 
have been taken from caves, railway tunnels, arches of bridges 
over rivers etc. 

In Nepal and Sikkim they breed from April to July ; in Bengal 
I have found eggs from March to early May and again in late June 
and July, while their eggs have been taken by other collectors 
from February to September. In Travancore they apparently 
breed from February to April and in Ceylon principally in February 
and March, though Wait lias taken eggs in July. 

In the North they lay two to four eggs, in the South generally 
two only and but rarely three. 

Although I have taken ond seen endless eggs of this race I have 
only measured ten. These give an average of 21-9x14-4 mm. : 
maxima 22-7x150 mm. ; minima 20-9x13-9 mm. 

These birds used to breed under the eaves of a bathroom in a hotel 
hi Calcutta, -where I had an opportunity of timing them. They began 
nesting operations in March ; one nest was repaired and the 
first egg laid on the 15th and the third and Last on the L7th, hatching 
on the 1st April, i. e., after fifteen days. The birds had not left 
the nest when I left the hotel twenty-seven days later. Other 
young hatched a few days before these had left and were flying 
about with their parents. 

As soon as the young left for good the parents laid again, and 
brought up one or two more broods. Both birds repaired the nest, 
both incubated, often being iu the nest together, and both fed the 
young ones equally diligently. Young and old returned to the 
nest nightly to sleep for a few days after the young had begun to fly, 

(1599) Micropus afllnis subfiircatus (Blyth). 
The Malay House-Swift. 
Micropus ajfmis vubfurcatus, Fauna B. I., Birds. 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 335. 

The Malay House-Swift occurs and is resident in Assam ; Chitta- 
gong and Comilla in Eastern Bengal ; the whole of Burma, the 
Malay States, Sumatra, Borneo and Java. East it is found in the 
Indo-Chinese countries as far as Amoy, 

In Assam we found this to be pnrely a cliff breeding bird, some of 
the colonies being of great size, numbering one or even two hundred 
pairs of birds. They built in very inaccessible places under over- 
hanging roeks on precipitous hill- cliffs, only approachable with ropes 
and not often even with them. The nests on these cliffs are nearly 
all of the strong, well made half-cup type. In Burma and China 
they breed in all sorts of buildings and the nests vary in shape, 
structure and size just ae widely as do those of their Indian sub- 
species. 
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In Assam they certainly ascend as high as 4,000 feet, though 
they are more common at lower elevations. In Burma they are 
common at 3,000 feet, but not much higher, and they also breed 
throughout the plains. 

In the former province the breeding season is during May and 
June, a few birds laying in April and equally few in early July. 
Here I believe they raise only one brood. 

In Burma and China they breed from February to August and 
are said to breed twice or even three times in a year. 

They lay two to four eggs, but generally three. 

Fifty eggs average 22-7x14-9 mm.: maxima 24-5x14-3 and 
24-0X 10-1 mm. ; minima 21-Ox 15-0 and 21-1 X 14*2 mm. 



Cypsiurus batasiensis. 

The Palm -Swift. 

(1600) Cypsiurus batasiensis batasiensis (Gray). 
The Bengal Palm -Swift. 

Tachonus batasiensis batasiensis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. iv, p. 330. 
Cypsiurus batasiensis batasiensis, ibid. vol. viii, p. 681. 

This tiny Swift has a range rather similar to that of Micropus 
a. nipalensis. being an Eastern bird of heavy rainfall areas running 
into the South-West coast, whereas the Western form, paler in 
colour, is restricted to areas of smaller rainfall. It is found through- 
out Bengal and Bihar ; Assam, North of the Brahmapootra as far 
East as the Dibong ; Orissa, Madras and Ceylon. The birdsofthe 
Travan core and Malabar coast appear to be also of this raco, showing 
again how the avifauna of this wet South- West corner of India 
is much closer to that of the North-East of India than it is to that 
of the far nearer districts of North- West India. 

It is a bird of the plains and haunts opon country, very confiding 
and often found in gardens, parks and even the main streets of 
towns and villages. It makes its nest generally under the leaf of 
a Palmyra-palm, but occasionally also under the leaves of Coeoauut, 
Date, or Betel nut -palms. 

The nests are always built under leaves which hang over and 
so form complete shelters from bad weather. Hume gives a good 
description of those built under the leaves of the Toddy- palm : — 
i( The large fan-shape^ leaves of this palm get bent by the wind 
and hang down so that the points of the leaves turn somewhat 
inwards ; and it is to the under surface of that portion of the leaf 
whieh is bent inwards to whieh the nest is attached. 

" The bent portions of the leaf stand at on angle of 40 to 70 degrees, 
so that the under surface becomes in fact the upper surface and 
presents a sloping furrowed bank in which the nest is attaehed. 
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"■In one of these furrows formed by the large plaits of the leaf , and 
always about the centre of this latter, a tiny watch-pocket-shaped 
nest, composed of fine down of the Argemone m&xtcana and other 
plants, or in other cases of fine feathers cemented together with the 
saliva of the bird, is firmly glued. The actual pocket of the nest is 
rarely above I£ inch in circumference and | of an inch in depth, 
but the back portion of the nest runs up the plait from 2 to 3^ inches 
It is a curious fact that while the rest of the neat is pretty soft 
the edge of the pocket in front is matted into a sort of cord, just 
as in the case of the watch-pocket a piping is run round the edge. 
In one or two nests that I have seen the birds have incorporated 
the soft petals of the white poppy (so largely grown for opium 
in Bihar, where this species is specially abundant) with the other 
materials of the nest," 

I have often found the nests made entirely of soft vegetable 
down and saliva, yet at other times entirely of soft small feathers 
and saliva. One nest was made of all of these, pure white, except 
one black feather, far larger than the rest, hanging like a plume from 
the bottom, 

Hume gives the measurement, of a nest (vide supra) as 1£ inch in. 
circumference. This is probahly a mistake for diameter, as a good 
many nests measured by myself vary from 1 J to If inch in diameter,, 
and none are anything like as small as \ inch. 

The birds breed either singly or, more often, in colonies. 
Generally five or six pairs breed in the same tree, each pair having 
a leaf to itself ; at other times as many as twenty or more pairs 
form a colony in a group of trees or even on one tree, and I have 
seen as many as three nests in one leaf. Inglis found a large colony 
breeding in some Areca-palms, but in no instance was there more 
than one nest to a leaf. 

They breed practically all the year round and must have two or 
more broods. In Calcutta I found nests with eggs from November 
to March and again in July and August ; Inglis took eggs in March, 
April, July and other months as well, and records his earliest eggs 
as the 26th February and his latest as the 2nd August. Hume 
received eggs in April and June. 

In Ceylon Legge gives the breeding season as October to April 
and I have received eggs from Phillips taken in December. Davidson 
says that they breed in Mysore in Betelnut- and Cocoanut- palms 
in January and February. 

The normal clutch of eggs is two, but three are not very uncommon. 

They are typical tiny Swifts' eggs. Fifty average 18-2xll-5mm. : 
maxima 191x11-5 and 18-3 X121 mm. ; minima 16-6x10-3 mm. 

Botli sexes incubate and both aasisfc in the building of the nest,. 
but I think the male only brings material, all of which he catches 
floating in the air. 
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(1001) Cypsiurus batasiensis paJmarum (Gray). 
The Western Palm- Soviet. 

Tachornis batasiensis palmantm, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 338, 
Cypsiurus batasiensis palmanim, ibid. vol. viii, p. 631. 

The Western race of Palm-Swift is found over the •whole of North- 
West India as far East as Chota Nagpore and Lohadaga in Western 
Bengal and to West Bihar. South it is found as far as Belgaum 
in the Bombay Presidency and the Northern Deccan. 

There is nothing one can add about the nidification of this race 
that has not already been said about the preceding one. 

It breeds during a great part of the year. Thompson obtained 
eggs in the Mirzapar district in March ; Theobald in Monghyr 
in June and July ; Bingham at Allahabad in March, April and May 
and again in July and August; while Betham found them breeding 
at Baroda in July. 

The full clutch is two or three eggs, and I have never seen more, 
though Adam informed Hume that he had found five eggs in a nest. 

The eggs are quite indistinguishable from those of the other races, 
but I have measured too few to make the measurements of any 
value. Some taken by Betham average 175x 11*3 mm. 

(1002) Cypsiurus batasiensis infumatus (Selater). 

The Eastern Palm- Swift, 

Tackornis batasiensis infumatus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 338. 
Cypsiurus batasiensis infumatus, ibid. vol. viii, p. 681. 

The Eastern Palm-Swift is found in Assam South of the Brahma- 
pootra and East of the Dihong ; thence it extends through Manipur 
and the Lushai Hills over the whole of Burma, the Malay States, 
Sumatra, Borneo and Java, while East it occurs in Yunnan, Siani 
and Hainan. 

Over tile greater part of Burma and in the plains of Assam many 
of these little Swifts breed in palm-trees in exactly the same manner 
as do the two preceding races. In the hills always and in the 
plains occasionally they also breed in the roofs of the native houses 
or in Tea-garden bungalows etc. 

Jerdon recorded that " they attach their nests to the palm-leaves 
used by the people to roof their houses. The roofs consist of two 
separate layers of leaves, and it is to the upper surface of the lower 
layer that the nests are attached." 

Godwin- Austen also speaks of their breeding in the roofs of the 
Naga houses on palm -leaves. 

I was very many years in the Naga country, and never saw a roof 
made of palm-leaves, but doubtless if palm-leaves were used the 
birds would have built itheir nests on them. AH the houses I have 
seen, unless temporary structures, were thatched with long grass or, 
failing this, with bamboo- leaves. The little birds placed their 
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nests in tunnels in the thick thatch, resting on the lower surface 
of the tunnel and completely protected above. Exceptionally the 
nests were attached to the ends of loose bunches of grass round 
the edge of the thatch. The nests were made of feathers and down, 
or one or the other cemented together with inspissated saliva, 
exactly like the nests built on palm-leaves, but generally more 
shallow. Some were built quite close to the entrance of the tunnel, 
a few as mueh as 2 feet inside. In the plains they build both in 
the thatch of houses and in palms, and I have seen a colony of ahout 
forty pairs nesting in the roof of a bungalow and in some palms 
which grew almost touching the thatch. 

In the villages in the hills one or two pairs only as a rule occupy 
each house, but some seem more especially favoured than others 
and may be. occupied by a dozen or more pairs. The little birds are 
very tame and confiding, passing backwards and forwards within 
a few feet of the occupiers, often entering the houses after insects. 

They are found at least as high as 6,000 feet in the Assam hills, 
possibly a great deal higher, but in Burma are not, apparently, 
common above 3,000 to 4,000 feet. 

The breeding season is from March to August in the plains, and 
probably most birds have two broods. In the hills April, May and 
June are the breeding months, and I do not think many birds lay 
twice. 

The full clutch of eggs is two, more rarely three. 

Fifty eggs average 17*1 X 11*7 mm. : maxima 18-1x12-1 and 
17-0x12-2 mm. ; minima 16-2X 11-2 and 16-8x10-9 mm. 

Both sexes incubate and both take a share in the work of nest- 
building. 

At night both parents sleep in the nest, when in a tnnnel in a roof, 
and the young birds return to it with them for several nights after 
they have learned to fly. 



Subfamily CrL^TURIN.E. 

(Sfiwe-t ailed Swifts and Edible-nest Swiftlets.) 

Hirundapus caudacutus (Lath.). 
The White-throated Spinetail. 

(1603) Hirundapus caudacutus nudipes (Hodgs.). 

The Indian White -throated Spinetail. 

Hirundapus caudacuttta nudipes, Patina B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol, iv, p. 340. 

This grand bird is found over the Outer and Lower Himalayas 
from Hazara to Eastern Assam, where it may be found hawking 
for insects over wide stretches of well-wooded open country, especially 
such as are broken up with steep cliff -precipices. 
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Nothing is recorded as to its nidification, but I have an oviduct egg 
taken from a female shot in North Cachar on the I4th April, 1899. 
At that time nothing was known about the nidification of any of the 
Spinetails but, judging from what has since been discovered by 
Bell and Stewart, it is very possible that birds of this species were 
nesting in the innumerable great hollow Oaks which covered the 
park-like country for miles around. 

The egg is, of course, pure white and much the same in texture 
and shape as the egg of a Barbet. Possibly, however, the shell 
was not perfect, and may have become much more heavy before- 
deposition. 

It measures 31-2x22-4 mm. 



(1604) Hlnmdapus caudacutus coohlnchlneosis (Oust.). 

The Cochin China Sfinetail. 

Hirundapus caudacutus coclimckinenais, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. 
vol. iv, p. 342. 

This race of Spinetail occurs from Assam South of the Brahma- 
pootra through Burma and the Malay States, South to Sumatra 
and East to Cochin China. 

It is extremely common in the Assam hills below 4,000 feet,, 
and I obtained one oviduct egg from a female sbot on the 26th May. 

I described the breeding of this bird in 1896 (Journ. Bomb. Nat. 
Hist. Soc. vol. x, p. 547) but, beyond this, nothing is known about 
it. In the North Cachar Hills, during their occupation by the 
Khasias, limestone was worked in the North of the district in the 
superficial lime which there covers a vast area. Trenches, sometimes 
over 20 feet deep, were dng parallel with one another and, between 
these, communicating passages were cut underground. In course 
of time the sides of the trenches have much crumbled and have 
become overgrown with trees and other cover, but the connecting 
passages have remained clear, owing to their being closed overhead. 
These passages, or caves, were, and douhtless still are, a favourite 
haunt of bears, and one day, while tracking one of these, I noticed 
the Spiuetails flying in and out of the caves. A search revealed 
what looked like a nest up on the roof of a cave and, though this 
was inaccessible, we found two others which, with a little trouble, 
we were able to reach. They were empty, but a third nest in another 
cave held three young birds of the present species, while old birds 
were flying ahout the cave. Besides this nest there were two or 
three others, all empty. The nests were fastened to the sides of 
the caves, nearly all rather high up, but those we could get at and 
pull down were all alike, heavy, strongly made half-cups, composed 
almost entirely of dried moss wiiich the bears had collected for beds, 
and with numerous long hairs of the bears mixed with it. The whole 
had been matted together with the birds' saliva and a great deal 
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of mud or earth. The nests were very massive, measuring about 
6 inches in their Jong diameter, some a little more, others a little 
less ; the breadth was about 3 J inches and the depth 2£ to 2 J inches. 
The interior measurements were 1£ ineh less every way. There 
ipas no lining, but a few pieces of moss lay here and there stuck 
to the saliva" which formed the greater part of the hottom of the 
nest. A fragment of egg picked up, which measured about *61 inch 
( = 15-9 mm.) in diameter, was possibly of this bird, but seems too 
small, and now that we know so much more about the breeding 
and the nesting of the Brown- throated Spinetail, I am inclined to 
think that the nests I found were those of Micro-pus subfurcatus 
and the egg also one of that bird, the^Spinetails having taken 
possession of old nests of the smaller Swifts. These latter birds 
were common in the vicinity. 

As the young Swifts found on the 28tb April were ready to fly, 
while the oviduct egg was extracted on the 26th of May, it would 
■appear that the breeding season may last from February to June. 

The oviduct egg measures 28-1 X 21-0 mm. 

I think it is probable that the above instance of the Spinetails 
breeding in a cave may be exceptional, as I never got others, though 
we worked very hard for them. The whole of this country for miles 
upon miles was open park- land dotted over with great black Oaks, 
a very large percentage of which were hollow, so it seems most 
probable that such trees formed the normal breeding places for the 
.Spinetails. 

Hirundapus glganteus (Temm.). 
The Brown -throated Smnetail. 

(1605) Hirundapus giganteus indicus (Hume). 
The Indian Brown- throated Sfinetatl. 
Hirundapus giganteus indicus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 343. 

This magnificent Swift is found all over Burma, South-West 
Siam, Assam, Manipur and the Andamans. It is also found and 
is resident in Ceylon and in South India about as far North as 
latitude 12°. 

Tbe first person to take the nest of this Spinetail was J. Stewart, 
and the following is a summary of the information he has given 
me from time to time : — 

" This Swift breeds over an enormous stretch of country in the 
Travancore and Malabar coast districts, principaJly between 500 
and 1,500 feet and in forests where the heat is very great, a damp 
humid heat up to 100° in the shade. For the most part the birds 
keep to forests of great deciduous trees without very dense under- 
growth, but they do sometimes breed in very thick evergreen forest 

vol. m. 2 h 
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if there are suifcahle trees. Although the birds roost in hollow 
trees m quite big floeks, only one, rarely two, or at the outside- 
three, pairs will breed m the same tree. They select for this pur- 
pose enormous trees which are more or less hollow from top to- 
bottom, and they prefer those to which they can obtain access by 
a hole, however small, at a great height from tbe ground. They 
very often breed in the tree Valeria vndica, which is common in the 
deciduous forests, grows to a great height and is often hollow for 
its whole length. The birds make no nest, but simply scratch out 
a hollow in the accumulated mass of dust and rubbish at the bottom 
of the hole and, more than once, I have found these saucer-shaped 
hollows made a foot or 18 inches below the level of the surround- 
ing land. The hunting out of these nesta witb tbe help of tbe 
local tribesmen is most interesting but very arduous work, the- 
area to work is so vast, the number of possible trees so great, that 
for every success one must expect a hundred disappointments. 
Perhaps one may have the luck to see a Swift appear and dart 
with lightning speed into some almost invisible hole far overhead. 
A few strokes of an axe effect an entrance into tbe bottom of the 
tree, and the nose of the axeman then without fail is able to detect 
the presence or absence of the desired nest. An occupied or even 
an empty nest has a smell which, to a native, is unmistakable 
and which is quite different to that of a roosting-tree or one occupied 
by bats, and the men seldom if ever made a mistake. My first, 
nests were found on the 2nd March, 1912, exactly as described 
above, but unfortunately they were empty. The holes were care- 
fully closed, and on a subsequent visit were opened and we could 
see eggs in the neste. The birds dashed up the hollow tree to the 
exits high up in their tops, but one, in her fright and agitation, 
struck something and came floundering down and was captured. 
In this tree there were two nests each with two eggs only, but they 
generally lay three, sometimes four, and I have occasionally found 
five eggs or young in a nest. The eggs seem to become filthy in 
a very short time, and I have seen some in a complete but 
fresh clutch so densely eoated with dirt, principally tbe birds' 
own droppings, that it took hours of work with a, hard nail-brush 
and soap to get them clean. Soaking effects but little, as the 
droppings seem almost impervious to water. Trees wbich may 
bold only one or two nests are often occupied above by many birds 
for roosting purposes and, of course, they add their quota to the 
droppings accumulated ,below. Occasionally a tree whi^b has been 
the nesting place of at Woodpecker or Barbet, but which bas 
become too completely hollow inside for these birds to nest in, 
is taken possession of by a pair of Swifts, and tbe manner in which 
these birds, the fastest fliers in the world, hurl themselves through 
tbe tiny opening has to be seen before it ean be appreciated. 
" The breeding season is almost confined to March and April,. 
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* 
though one year they may possibly have bred in October, They 
are not double brooded." 

The eggs ore sui generis. They are pure white when just laid, 
but soon become so filthy that it is almost impossible to remove 
all stains. In shape they are broad ovals, in some cases almost 
elliptical. The texture is fine, close and hard, with a shell so strong 
and tough that it is more reptilian than avian in character and 
unlike that of any other bird's egg known to me. 

One hundred eggs average 30-7x22-2 mm,: maxima 32-1 X 
22-5 and 31-2x23-5 mm. ; minima 28-8x22-0 and 29-9x20-0 mm. 



(1600) Indicapus sylvaticus (Tickell). 
The White-bumped Spinetail. 

Indicapus sylvaticus, Fauna E. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. [v, p. 344. 

This little Spinetail is found in the forest country of Cachar and 
Sylhet, Bengal South to the Godavery and West to the Wyne 
Gunga ; Seoni in the Central Provinces, Garhwal and Sikkim in 
the Himalayas ; South- West India from the Mysore hills to South 
Travancore. 

It is found in the plains and up to some 2,000 feet in the hills, 
occasionally ascending to 3,000 in Travancore where there are thin 
deciduous forests. 

Bell was the first collector to find the nests and eggs of these 
birds in 1910, an<Klescribed them m a letter to Davidson as follows : — 
" They breed in small colonies in groups of cocoanut- palms in 
the evergreens, two or three nests being sometimes found in a single 
tree. The nests are like those of the edible Swiftlet, placed up 
against the sides of the hollow stems, inside and always near the 
bottom of the hollow, certainly not more than a foot or a foot and 
a half above it. They are rather shallow half-cups composed 
of small lengths of dry or dead twigs broken off the top of thin 
twigs in the jungle and stuck together with absolutely transparent 
saliva, so that the nest looks as if built up of these pieces with nothing 
to hold them together. There is no lining, not even a scrap of 
palm-fibre from the inside of the tree." 

The nests were often difficult to get at on account of the extreme 
rottenness of the trees, which were too brittle to climb, several 
nests being lost by Bell and Davidson through the trees falling 
and smashing the eggs. 

In Travancore Stewart found these small Swifts breeding in the 
same country and nesting in the same kind of trees as those fre- 
quented by the large Spinetail. Here, however, the nests were 
easier to get at, in that the trees were strong enough to bear a heavy 
weight, but often the nests were built high up inside the trees, and 
the climber had to be as active as a cat to get at them. One nest 
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found by Stewart was 40 feet from the ground, another over 30, 
while few were below some 15 to 20 feet. As a rule only one new 
nest was found in each tree, but occasionally two were fouud with 
eggs, and once three nests were obtained in the same hollow. Nearly 
always nests of the preceding year were seen quite close to the old 
one, and Stewart speaks of " several " old nests being seen near 
one new one taken by bim ; so the birds evidently return year after 
year to the same site. 

No better description of the nest can be given than that of Bell's 
recorded above, though I can see no resemblance to the nests of 
Collocalia. One sent me by Stewart measures 2J inches in its 
longest diameter and only 1£ across the shorter. As mentioned 
by Bell, the saliva is invisible, and it seems impossible for the chips 
of twig to hold together. Most of the twigs vary in length from 
half an inch to an inch, but two bits in one, nest exceed 1J inch in 
length. The breeding season is March and April, but Stewart 
obtained a few eggs in the first half of May, 

The eggs vary from three to five in number and resemble exactly 
the eggs of Collocalia, being pure white, fine but not very close 
in texture, fragile and without gloss. They have no trace of the 
thick shell so typical of the eggs of Hirundapua. lu shape they 
are long blunt ovals. 

Sixty eggs average 17-5X12-1 mm.: maxima 20-8x13-1 and 
201x13-2 mm.; minima 160x12-2 and 16-9x11-5 mm. Few 
«ggs vary so greatly in proportion to their size as do those of this 
little Swift. 

Collocalia unioolor. 

The Edible-nest Swiftlet. 

(1608) Collocalia unieolor unicolor (Jerdon). 
The Indian Edible-nest Swibtlet. 
Collocalia unicolor vnicolor, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd. ed. vol. iv, p. 346. 

This Swiftlet occurs over the greater part of Southern India 
wherever there are suitable places for breeding in. Great numbers 
breed in various islands off the coast and others breed in the Nilgiris, 
Palni and other hills of Mysore and in the Travancore hills also 
up to some 4,000 feet but generally under 2,500 feet. In Ceylon 
it is even more common, here also breeding at all levels from the 
small coastal rocks and islands to obove 4,000 feet in the hills. 

There are numerous accounts of its breeding in Hume's ' Nests 
and Eggs.' Davison and Cardew describe its breeding in the 
Nilgiris, Jerdon in Pigeon Island, Vidal on the Vingorla and 
M&Ivan Rocks, Terry in the Palni Hills and Bourdillon in Travan- 
core. In Ceylon its breeding is described at length by Legge. 
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All these accounts agree with one another and also with those 
given by Campbell, Packard, "Williams, Wait and all the later 
writers. 

The birds always breed in colonies, though these vary greatly 
in size. Sometimes no more than a dozen or twenty pairs may 
occupy a cave, while at other times they may be very much more 
numerous. Bo urdi Hon counted 250 nests in a cave in Travancore, 
while Legge says that about 300 pairs bred in one of the best -known 
caves at Hapatale in Ceylon. They make their nests in caves 
of any size, some very small, others very large, while they often 
also nest in railway-tuunels and similar places. Williams found 
a colony breeding under the Wenlock Bridge on the WelHngton- 
Coonor road in April 1926. Always, however, the nests are placed 
in the darkest recesses of the cave or tunnel, where hardly any Ught 
or no light at all reaches the nests. These are built up against 
the roof and higher parts of the sides of the cave and very seldom 
within easy reach of the hand. If the cave is big and the colony 
small the nests may he scattered about it singly but, more often, 
they are built in clusters, half a dozen to a score or more of nests 
all touching one another at the sides, while those above and below 
them are but an inch or two apart, Vidal gives a very good account 
of the nests, and says :— " None of the nests I have got from the 
Vingorla Rocks are pure white. The nests are all mixed with grass 
and feathers, the saliva being pure only where the nest is attached 
to the rock and on the rim of the saucer. The nests vary a good 
deal in size and .shape. They are very shallow, seldom deeper 
than half an inch, and have a diameter of about 2 inches. Externally 
the saliva, freely mixed with grass and feathers, is smooth and 
coagulated. Inside the cup it forms a network of fine shreds. 
They look at a little distance exactly like deep oyster-shells with 
one side flattened, the saliva where it is smoothed down having 
a pearly appearance." In order to obtain pure white nests Vidal 
again and again sent men to the breeding places or went himself 
.with the men who farmed the nests, but all were the same, grass 
and feathers mixed to some extent with saliva. 

I have had one or two nests sent me which were more than 
half saliva, but ninety-nine out of a hundred, whether first nests 
or not, are as described hy Vidal, though the material may differ 
a little in different nests. Both Davison and Cardew say that 
in the Nilgiris the bulk of the material used is a grey thread-like 
lichen. 

The birds stand a great deal of bullying before they will desert 
their breeding caves. The nests are farmed out for exportation 
to China and the Indo-Chinese countries, the farmers collecting 
all the first nests and often the second lot as well, while the third 
lot is left, and the birds then lay and bring up their young in peace. 
The weight of the nests so collected may be anything from 5 to 
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■50 pounds, though the weight of the saliva when the nests have 
beei} boiled down is nothing like half this amount. 

The breeding season is generally April, May and June, but Jerdon 
visited Sacrifice Rock in March when a few of the nests had eggs 
in them, and Jerdon says that the first lot of eggs had already 
been taken. 

The full clutch of eggs is always two ; Bourdillon writes of one 
•egg only being laid, but as these were nearly all fresh, two only being 
incubated, most may have been incomplete clutches and the others 
second layings, as the farmer had already taken one batch of nests 
from the colony. They are typical little Swifts' eggs, white, 
fragile and glossless, loug blunt ovals in shape. 

Eighty eggs average 20*9x13-5 mm. : maxima 22-2x13-4 and 
21-0XI4-I mm. ; minima 19-7x13-1 and 20-8x12-6 mm. 

Legge has an interesting note on some young birds, and says 
'" the partially fledged young which were procured for me on this 
occasion and which I kept for the night scrambled out to the 
exterior of the nests and slept in an upright position. This is 
•evidently the normal mode of roosting of this species." 

It is, we may add, the normal method of roosting with most Swifts. 



CoUocalia fuciphaga (Thunberg). 
The Plain-bumped Swifelet. 

(1609) CoUocalia fuciphaga brevirostris McClell. 
The Himalayan Plain-rumped Swifilet, 

Collaeatia Jvciphaga breidrosiris, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 3-18. 

The distribution of this Swiftlet extends all through the Himalayas 
from Naini Tal and Dalhonsie to Eastern and Southern Assam. 
Porrest obtained it in the Mekong-S&lwin divide and Livesey found 
it very common in parts of the Shan States. It is entirely a 
mountain bird, but descends to 2,000 feet, while, on the other 
hand, it has been reeorded at 12,000 feet in Sikkim by Blanford 
and Stevens. 

. This little Swift bred in several places in North Cachar, but in 
such appalling cliff-faces that I never got at more than two. Of 
these one was a small eave in a very steep eliff-face and within some 
30 yards or so of the nest of a Cinereous Vulture, The caves — 
there were two of them — were but little more than crevices in the 
face of the rock a feiv feet wide and extending bf_ek about 10 or 
15 feet. The nests were all near the apex of the crevice where the 
walls met above and where we found about a dozen nests. Three 
nests had each two eggs and the rest had young on the 18th April. 
Another colony was found breeding in a cave formed by the enormous 
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buttresses of a Cotton-tree which hud fallen over a cliff.; in this 
there were about twenty pairs breeding on the 5th April, one^nest 
having two eggs. Both these places had evidently been 'used 
for many years ; fragments of nests on the ground and portions 
of others still sticking to the walls showed this, while the ground 
was thick with droppings, especially in the caves in the rock. The 
nests were small half-saucers, attached to the rock or tree buttresses 
made of inspissated saliva and feathers, measuring about 1£ inch. 
each way and not more than £ to £ inch deep. The birds seem to 
have selected nearly all black feathers, mixed with which were 
a few tiny bits of grass. Round the edges and next to the wall 
there is a rim of almost pure saliva, but elsewhere the saliva hardly 
shows at all. 

In the Shan Hills Livesey found these birds breeding in great 
numbers in deep fissures in the ground, generally in the dip between 
the hill-tops at about 4,000 feet. These crevices were said by the 
Shans to be almost bottomless, and the Swiftlets could be seen 
flying in and out of their depths in a constant stream. Two eggs 
given to me are^xactly like those found by myself in North Cachar 
and were taken on the 23rd of April. 

Eight eggs average 21-8x14-6 mm,: maxima 22-2x14-3 and 
21 -4 X 15-2 mm. ; minima 21-4 X 15-2 and 22-2 X 14-0 mm. 

According to Livesey the caves or crevices haunted by these 
Swiftlets in the Shan States are also occupied by vast numbers of 
bats and a few owls which prey on the latter. 



(1610) Collooaba innominata Hume. 

The Strife-bumped Swiftlet. 

C'oUocalia innominata, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd e<l. vol. iv, p. 310. 

This Swiftlet is found over the Andamans, South Tenasserim 
-and South-West Siam and Selangor. 

Hopward (Journ. Bomb, Nat. Hist. Soc, vol. xxvi, p. 859, 1919) 
thus describes the nidifi cation of this bird : — " These two species " 
(C. innominata and C. francica) " breed in company in large numbers 
on the Mali islands, a few miles from the coast, about halfway 
between Tavoy and Mergui. C. francica, makes the edible nests 
of commerce, but the nests of C. innominata, though of very little 
value on account of the large amount of grass and feathers used 
in their construction, are also collected by the licencees. 

■' C. innominata is the earlier breeder of the two, commencing 
nesting operations in February, a few eggs being laid about the 
.first week in March, but francica does not lay until well on in April. 
C. innominata plasters its nests at random on the walls of the cave 
anywhere above high-water mark. C. francica always goes to the 
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top of the cave. The eggs of C. innomtnata are larger and the eggs 
of the two species can be distinguished with certainty." 

Hopwood gives the average size oiinnominaia- eggs as -94 X -62 inch 
(=about 23*9x15*7 mm.). 

Writing of the birds breeding in the above caves he remarks : 
" The numbers are so great as to recall white ants fluttering round 
a lamp, and the birds may even be caught by a quick grab of the- 
hand, a feat which we saw actually performed several times." 

Collocalla francica (Gmelin). 
The Grey-bumped Swiftlet. 

(1612) Collocalla francica inexpectata Hume. 

The Andaman Grey-rumped Swiftlet. 
Gollocalia francica inexpeciata, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 330. 

This form of Grey-rumped Swiftlet is a resident in the South 
Andamans, Nicobars, Pnlo Tioman and islands and coasts of 
Southern Malay. It has also occurred once in Tenasserim but 
does not breed there. 

Osmaston found this bird breeding round the coasts of the 
Andaman Islands in March and early April m small caves on the 
rocky shores. The birds were apparently breeding in small colonies 
of about 25 to 100 pairs, fixing their nests to the roofs and upper 
sides of the caves. The nests he describes as being made of" pure 
white semi -translucent inspissated saliva, a half cup, stuck up 
against the sloping roof." The Cave he describes as small, the 
floor being just above high-water level and the roof about 10 feet 
from the ground. In length it was about 12 feet and half that in 
width, yet it held about 100 nests. Two of the latter, sent to me 
from tbe South Cinque Islands, taken by Osmaston, are made of 
innumerable threads of saliva cris- crossed in every direction, and 
forming a bottom of about ^ to ^ inch thick, the walls a little 
thicker with a strong rim round the edge. Where also the nest 
is attached to the wall the base and edges are a trifle stouter. In 
both the nests sent to me there are tiny bits of moss and a few 
small feathers incorporated, but the greater proportion of the nest 
is saliva only. One nest is a deep half-cup measuring just under 
2\ inches where it was affixed to the roof and about 1£ across the half- 
oup, while it is over an indh deep. The other is just over 2\ inches 
across the longer diameter, but is a very shallow half-saucer, not 
£ inch deep. 

The eggs are, of course, two in numher as usual, forty-eight 
averaging 20-2x13*6 mm. : maxima 21-3X 13-5 and 20-9 X 14*0 mm,; 
minima 18*5x 13*1 and 19*7x13*0 mm. 
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(1613) CoUocalia franolca germaini Oust. 
The Malay Grey-kithped Swiftlet. 
CoUocalia francica germaini, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 351. 

This Swiftlet has a wide range, being found from the islands off 
Mergui, North Malay Peninsula and South- West Siam fco Cochin 
China and the Philippines. It was first found on Condore Island. 

So far as I know the nests and eggs of this bird have only been 
taken by J. P. Cook, Hopwood and Mackenzie, who found them 
breeding in caves in cliffs, the one in an island off Mergui in April' 
and the other near Tavoy on the 15th May, 

The only nests I have seen of this race, perhaps second nests F 
are very bulky, being composed almost entirely of small black 
feathers and scraps of straw ail massed together with saliva. Just 
next to the rocks to which they were attached the saliva shows- 
fairly pure and white, elsewhere it shows in the usual strings, 
but black and dirty. They are the usual half-cups or saucers in 
shape, one measuring 3J inch longest diameter, 1£ across the 
shorter and about I inch in depth. The colonies seen by Cook 
and Mackenzie were both small. 

I have only four eggs, which average 20-4 X 14-05 mm. Two eggs 
are short broad ovals, 19-0 X 14*2 and 19-3x14-0 mm. ; the other- 
two long ovals, 21-Ox 14-0 and 22-1 X U-0 mm. 



CoUocalia Unohi Horsf. & Moore. 
The Small Swiftlet. 

(1614) CoUocalia linchi afflnis Beavan. 
The Andaman Small Swiftlet. 
CoUocalia linchi affinis, Fauna E. I„ Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 352. 

This small Swiftlet is confined to the Andamans and Nicobars, 
where it breeds in vast numbers. 

Hume records of this Swiftlet that normally it breeds in eaves, 
quoting Tytler to the effect that in two years in the Andamans 
he never saw a nest in a building, and he then goes on : " But since 
Colonel Tytler left the Andamans a change has come, and at the- 
se ttlement of Port Blair they breed freely inside houses, both on 
Ross and Chatham Islands, the interior of the saw-mills being 
their most favourite haunt. There is another shed at Viper also 
in which they breed. 

" There has been some grave error in regard to the nests of this 
Swiftlet ; it does not make any of the edible nests. There is no 
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mistake about this : 1 have shot the birds and taken the nests out 
of eaves, and Davison has done the same out of buildings, and the 
nests are in all cases similar, somewhat shallow, flat-bottomed, 
half- or two-thirds saucers, composed of brown moss, firmly aggluti- 
nated with saliva ; only along the hue of junction with the place 
of attachment is there a thickish film of unmixed inspissated saliva, 
and that is brownish and not white, 

" The white nests are made by C. $podiopygia and probably also 
by 0. innontinaia." 

Half a century later Osmaston completely endorses this ; he writes 
(Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soe. voJ. xvh. p. 486, 1906) :— " It breeds 
in vast numbers in the saw -mil is at Chatham, as well as in various 
eaves along the sea* shore, e.g., at Chirugu Tapu. The nests are 
composed of moss consolidated with small quantities of saliva. 
In the Chatham saw-mills, however, moss is not used, but casuarina 
leaves and sometimes coconut-fibre instead. Neither the casnarina- 
tree nor the coeoannt-palm is indigenous in the Andamans. The 
nests of this species are of no commercial value. Tfie average 
weight of a nest is }. onz." 

The bird's method of constructing the nest is thus described hy 
Davison ; — " They bring a tiny piece of moss and cling on to the 
roof ; then for fouT or five minutes you see the little bird's head 
going backwards and forwards, and then off he flies, and you see 
that the piece of moss has been stuck on. They do not seem able 
to stick the moss on to white paint. One pair tried for nearly a 
week ; at last they gave it up a„s a bad job." 

Capt. Wimberly, however, did at last get a nest which " was 
built on to the white-painted ceiling of my house. The little 
birds had been trying to get a footing there for two years." 

As regards the size of the nest Hume says they '* vary in size, 
but they average about "2i inches across, stand out from 1-i to 
1£ inch from the rock or wall, and are about an iuch deep. They 
vary from J to more than \ inch in thickness." 

Osmaston obtained eggs from the 25th December to the 4th April, 
but most birds breed in February and March. 

One hundred eggs average I7-5xH-2 mm. : maxima 18-7 X 1 1 - 2 
and 17-2 x 120 mm. ; minima 17-Ox 110 and 18-0x10-2 mm. 

In the ' Fauna ; I mention two nests, sent to me as the nests of 
this bird, which are made entirely of pure inspissated saliva, I am 
inclined to think from what Mr, Osmaston tells me that these are 
the nests of V. f. inexpectala, which breeds also in the caves on the 
coasts of the Andamans, 
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Subfamily HEM1PROCNIN/E. 

(Create i j Swifts.} 

(iO'IO) Hemiprocne eoronata Tickell. 
The Isdiax Crkstkd Swift. 

Hemiprocne coronata, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. iv, p. 3.14. 

This beautiful Swift is found in Ceylon and practically the whole 
of India omitting Sine!, the drier portions of Rajputana, the Deccan, 
Carnatic and parts of Central India. It occurs throughout the Lower 
Himalayas from Dehra Dun to Eastern Assam and in suitable 
places through the whole of Burma East to the Southern Shan States 
and Siam. 

This* is a Swift of well -wooded country and forests where there 
is an ample rainfall, ascending hills up to about 4,000 feet and 
found throughout the plains. Osmaston notes (Jouni. Bomb. Nat. 
Hist. Soc. vol. xxvii, p. 283, 1931) : — " They frequent oj>en forest, 
and especially glades in the forest near water. They are resident 
and 11 on -migratory so far as my experience goes. 7 ' This is quite 
correct ; at the same time the birds indulge in curious movements. 
For some years they were common in the. North Cachar Hills, 
though restricted entirely to certain open country surrounded by 
forest. Eventually for some reason every bird left, these hills, and 
I practically never saw them again. I have been told of similar 
cases of their sudden appearances and disappearances in Burma. 

Davidson obtained many eggs in K.a tiara ; Phillips and Wait 
almost as many in Ceylon ; Thompson obtained two or more in the 
Central Provinces, where also Osmaston found a nest : and Terry 
secured a nest and egg in the Pain i Hills. 

The nest is a tiny cup varying considerably in size and shape, 
which is attached to the side of a bare branch of a tree often at a great 
height from the ground, but more often at about 25 feet up. Often, 
however, it is built on rotten or semi-rotten branches in very in- 
accessible positions, so that the egg is nearly always hard toget at. 
The nest itself is a tiny citp, half-eup or saucer, sometimes more of 
an inverted cone than a cup, composed of small thin scraps of bark 
and soft little feathers stuck together with saliva. One nest before 
me measures under H inch lengthways, £ of an inch across and 
exactly half an inch deep. The walls of this nest are flush with the 
top of the branch to which it is fixed, and the tops of the walls 
extend on to the top of the branch, increasing its breadth at this 
part to 1£ inch. The branch itself is about 1 inch thick. Another 
nest is an inverted cone, 1£ by 1^ inch in diameter and jnst over 
£ inch deep. The walls arc, no thicker than stout writing-paper, 
increasing gradually towards the bottom to about j'j. of an inch, 
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or, in the cone-shaped nest, to about £ inch. The nests in fact 
are just big enough to hold one egg, and from below all one seea 
ia a Swift sitting on a small projecting knob of a branch, and often 
even this is hard to make out. It seems quite impossible for the 
egg to remain safe in the nest until it is hatched, and it would cer- 
tainly not do so if it were left for many minutes unguarded, as the 
first high breeze would send it crashing to earth. The birds sit 
very close and relieve one another most carefully, the sitting bird 
sidling sideways off the nest as the relieving bird sidles on, touching 
his mate all the time. Occasionally the nest is built against a stout 
branch some inches in diameter ; sometimes it is attached to one 
which is little more than a twig ; always, however, I think the top 
is flush with the upper surface of the branch on which the bird really 
sits, only its vent and posterior abdomen covering the egg. 

In Kanara, where this bird is very common, Davidson took 
nearly all hia eggs in March and a few in April, but Thompson 
ohtained eggs in the Central Provinces up to the 7th May, while 
Terry took a single egg in the Palni Hills on the 7th April. In 
Ceylon they also breed principally in March, but Wait has taken 
eggs from March to Angust and Phillips one as early as the 
12th February. 

The eggs are not white, as described hy Hume, but a pale grey 
tinged with blue when fresh, though this quickly fades. The 
texture is fine, not close, and quite glossless, being silky to the- 
touch. In shape they are practically true ellipses, one end scarcely 
showing smaller than the other. 

Twenty-nine eggs average 23-7x17-1 mm.: maxima 250x 
180 mm, ; minima 22-3x16-7 mm. 

Both sexes incubate, though there is nothing on record as to 
which sex makes the nest or how long incubation lasts ; Osmaston, 
however, has the following interesting note (in loc. dt. supra) : — 
" The birds were observed commencing this nest on March 19th ; 
on March 26th the nest was apparently completed but the egg was 
not laid until April 11th. The nest was attached to a dry branch 
ahout 40 feet from the ground." 



Hemiprocne longipennis Rafinesque. 

The Javan Chested Swift. 

{1G17) Hemiprocne longipennis harterti Stresemann. 

The Malayan Ceested Swift. 

Hemiprocne longipennis harterti, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 356. 

This race of the Javari Crested Swift ranges from South Tenasserim 
and South-West Siam, through the Malay States to Sumatra and 
Borneo. 
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Mr. J. Houwing has taken fine series of the eggs of the typical 
Ibrm iii Java, the nidification of which is exactly like that of the 
Indian bird but the eggs are much more blue-grey. I have seen only 
one nest and egg of the Malayan race. The nest is quite typical, 
made of tiny flakes of bark and saliva, attached to a small branch 
of a tree 25 feet from the ground. It measures If by 1 inch diameter 
by under ^ inch deep. It was taken by Major Moulton near Sarawak 
on the 25th February. 

The egg is grey, like that of the Indian bird, the same also in 
■shape and texture, and it measures 23*2x 17-2 mm. 



Hemiprocne eomata. 

The Tufted Tbee-Swift. 

(1618) Hemiprocne oomata eomata Temm. 
The Malay Tufted Tree-Swift, 
Hemiprocne eomata eomata, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. iv. p. 357. 

The Tufted Tree -Swift extends from the extreme South of 
Tenasserim, through the Malay Peninsula, to Sumatra, Borneo, Java, 
the Natunas, Sibutu and fcho Sulu Islands, 

Although a forest bird, like other Tree-Swifts, this hird prefers 
glades, river-sides and quite open forest, both in the plains and in 
the hills up to some 2,500 feet, 

Nothing is recorded of its breeding, but Kellow obtained one nest 
and egg for me near Simpang, m the Federated Malay States. The 
nest was taken from a thin branch of a tree, about 40 feet up, which 
stood in country more open and heavily wooded rather than forest. 

The nest is a shallow saucer of pure inspissated saliva with just 
one tiny serap of moss attached to one side. It is made exactly 
like the nests of the Edible-nest Swiftlets, innumerable threads 
of pure hardened saliva criss- crossing one another in all directions 
and partially melting into one another. It measures If inch at 
the side attached to the branch and juts out about \\ inch from it, 
while in depth it is only \ inch, the depression in the centre hardly 
visible. It seems incredihle that the nest could have retained the 
ogg in it even when the parents were sitting, and they could certainly 
have never left it for a moment. 

The egg is practically white with only the faintest tinge of grey, 
and may be abnormal in colour. It measures 25-0 x 15-0 mm. 
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Suborder CAPRIMTJLGL 

(Night jabs.) 

Family CAPRIMTJLGID/E. 

(NIGHTJARS.) 

Caprimulgus europaeus Linn. 
The European Nightjar. 

(1619) Caprimulgus europaeus unwirit Hume. 

The Himalayas Nightjab.. 
Caprimtdgua ewropmus unwini. Fauna B.I., Birds, 2nd &d. vol. iv, p. 359- 

The Himalayan form of the European Nightjar breeds from 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan and Persia to Kashmir, Kuman and 
Garhwal. 

It is entirely a hUl bird, breeding at 5,000 feet upwards to at 
leaat 9,000 feet. In Smd, however, it hreeds at much lower 
elevations, Ludlow obtained it at abont 1,000 feet in the Pabb 
Hills and Eates in the same pln.ee at abont the same elevation. 
Waite also found that it breeds in the Salt Bange at low 
elevations. This Nightjar breeds both in scrub -jungle, open forest 
and on the barest and most stony of hills. In Murree Rattray 
obtained it breeding freely in comparatively thick jungle ; about 
Thai, neiir Kohat, it was also very common at about 1,500 feet, 
breeding in well- wooded nullahs in June and July, but here also 
its eggs vere taken by him on very bare stony ground. These eggs 
Rattray at first believed to be those of mahraUensis, but afterwards- 
he discovered his mistake and ascertained what they really were, 

Osmaston took its eggs in Tehri-Garhwal and Chakrata, its 
Eastern limit, at 7,500 and 6,000 feet respectively, the eggs being 
deposited under rocks or trees on steep hill-sides covered with thin 
Oak-forest (Q. incana). 

Waite says that in the Punjab Salt Range (Jouni. Bomb, Nat, 
Hist, Soc. vol. xxxi, p. 82-2, 1926) this Nightjar nearly always, 
lays its eggs " under the shelter of a bush, often one of fair size,"' 
and that it may sometimes, be found on the steep and rocky sides 
of a ravine. Tbe " foot " of a Santha-bush is a site often selected. 
In one such case a bird was flushed from an egg lying on a flat 
stone underneath the bush. The ground all round was littered with 
dry Santha- leaves, and. the bird had apparently cleared the stone 
of them before laying her egg on it. 
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This Nightjar is a very late breeder even in its hottest haunts. 
Occasionally it lays in the second half of May, but most eggs are 
laid in June and many in July. It is not double- brooded. 

The number of eggs laid is of course two, as with all other species 
of the genus. 

They are exactly like those of the European bird except for 
being slightly smaller. The ground is white, very rarely faintly 
tinged with pink. Some eggs are spotted with black, the marks 
of fair size and scattered about the surface unequally over the 
whole egg ; underlying these are secondary blotches, scrawls and 
smears of pale lavender- grey. At the other extreme eggs may be 
obtained sparsely marked with grey and with no primary black 
spots at all. Others are marked with primary blotches and smears 
of light brown or rich vandyke- brown with secondary blotches 
as in the first type. Other eggs, again, are marbled all over with 
brown or with grey, while a few have added streaks or large smears 
of any one of the colours already mentioned. 

In shape again they are similar to all other eggs of Caprimulgi, 
rather broad ellipses. The texture is fine and close and the surface 
glossed, often highly so. 

Forty-four eggs average 29-9 X 21-2 mm.: maxima 33-1x23-2 
and 31-9x23-7 mm. ; minima 27-6x21-1 and 29-5x20-0 mm. 



Caprimulgus maerourus Horsf. 
The Long-tailed Nightjar. 

(1020) Caprimulgus maerourus atrlpennis Jerdon. 
The Southern Long-tailed Nightjar. 

Caprimulgus tyiaerourus atripennis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, iv,. 
p. 361. 

This Nightjar, formerly called Jerdon's Nightjar, is found in 
Ceylon and the whole of Southern India in suitable country about 
as far North as Kanara hi the Bombay Presidency on the West 
and the God a very Valley on the East. 

This is apparently more of a jungle bird than the Common Indian 
Nightjar, though it prefers open forest without much undergrowth. 
It also often frequents bainhoo- and scrub-jungle, even round 
villages, and occurs throughout the plains and in the hills up to 
some 4,000 feet or in Ceylon, according to Wait, up to 3,500 feet. 

The only note in Hume's ' Nest and Eggs ' is that of Legge, who 
says that it breeds in the West of Ceylon during the latter part 
of the dry season in April and May. Davidson took numerous 
eggs in Kanara in March and early April ; Kinloch obtained a pair 
in the Nelliampathy Hills in February and I have a pair of eggs 
taken in Khandesh in July. 
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Although superficially it seems impossible to separate this bird 
from themfflcrowrws group, its eggs, just as well as its voice, habits etc., 
are quite unlike any other ma-crourus oggs. The ground varies 
from a very pale cream to a rather dark dull buff, while the marks 
consist of blackish- brown spots scattered irregularly over the whole 
surface ; occasionally tbe spots are more reddish-brown but, what- 
ever they are, they stand up boldly and clean-cut against the ground. 
.Some eggs have a few specks also scattered about of the same 
colour as the spots, though these are unusual, but there are no 
secondary markings, no lines and no marblings. In one egg only 
I have seen two smudgy blotches of pale sepia with a darker outline. 

In shape they are rather broader ellipses than is usual with 
Nightjar's eggs. 

Twenty-five eggs average 30*1x22-2 mm. ; maxima 81-3x 
23-5 mm. ; minima 290x22 and 311x211 mm. 



(1021) Caprimulgus maerourus bimaculatus Peale. 

The Burmese Long -tailed Nightjar. 

CapHmuIgus macrourus bimaculatus, Fauna B. I., Birda, 2nd ed. vol. iv, 
p. 363. 

The Burmese race of Long-tailed Nightjar ocenrs all over Burma 
from the extreme North to the Malay States. To those who can 
find grounds for the separation of bimacukdus into further races our 
Burmese birds would come under the name amhiguus of Hartert, 

Like other forms of this species, it frequents both open forest, 
■scrub- jungle, fairly clear country and mixed bamboo- and scrub- 
jungle. They are very fond of broken ravines, more stone and 
rock than bush and grass, but they generally lay their eggs under 
the protection of some rock or vegetation, though some birds deposit 
them among stones or on the bare earth with no protection of any 
sort near them. In Burma Bingham says that " it is common in 
the Thoungyeen Valley even in dense evergreen forest." He took 
two pairs of the eggs " in a dense bam boo- forest, just above my tent, 
there being lots of fallen bamboos." 

Hopwood and Mackenzie took a fine series of the eggs from Tavoy 
in the South to Arakan and the Chin Hills in the Nortb. Most 
were laid on the ground in scrub-jungle, especially if there were 
ravines running through it, while they also often found it breeding 
in bamboo-jungles, sometimes very dense, sometimes quite open. 

They are early breeders. In Siam Herbert found eggs from 
Pebmary to May, and Hopwood and Mackenzie in Burma obtained 
all theirs between the 2nd February and the 28th April, one nest 
-only being taken later, on the 1st May. 

In ground-colour the eggs vary from very pale yellowish -creamy 
to a warm cream-pink or pinkish-buff. They are marked, usually 
quite faintly, with blotches of lavender-grey or reddisb-grey, varying 
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little in depth of colour and never standing out at all boldly. In a 
few eggs the marks may be definitely reddish and, when this is th& 
ease, the contrast between them and the secondary grey blotches 
is more decided. 

I have only two clutches in a large series which are at all unusual. 
These are a very rich salmon-red in ground-colour, with fine primary 
hlotches and smears of chestnut-red and secondary ones of lavender- 
pink. In three eggs the markings are scattered thickly all over the 
surface, but in the third they are nearly all confined to a ring at the 
larger end. 

Sixty eggs average 31-3x22-6 mm.: maxima 34-0x22-4 and 
32-2X24-0 mm. ; minima 28-0x22-0 and 30-3x21-0 mm. 

(1022) Caprimulgus macrourus andamaolcus Hume. 

The Andaman Long-tailed Nightjar. 

Caprimulgus macrourus andamanieus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, 
p. 363. 

This race is confined to the Andamans, where it is very common 
in open Teak-forest, open glades and even in almost open country 
with a few scattered trees growing here and there. Osmaston 
collected a wonderful series of the eggs of this bird, the great majority 
of these being laid in the most open portions of the Teak-forests or 
in cleared openings in among them. The eggs were laid on the fallen 
Teak-leaves, with no particular protection close to them. 

The eggs taken by him were all found between the 29th Pehruary 
and the 9th April. 

In colour they are typical macrowrus eggs but, as a series, they 
often have much larger smudges. One egg of a pair has a huge 
chestnut patch covering nearly a quarter of the egg on one side, 
while the other has one or two very large pale brown patches and 
others, even bigger, of lavender-grey. Yet another egg has the- 
smaller half one mass of twisted lines of dark chestnut -brown over 
a haze of pale lavender and pinkish-grey. 

Osmasfcon often found a single egg only laid by this Nightjar. 

Thirty-two eggs average 28-8x21-9 mm.: maxima 31-8x20*0 
and 29-0x22-2 mm. ; minima 27 3x21-0 and 31-8x20-6 mm. 

(1623) Caprimulgus macrourus albononotus Tickell. 
The Indian Long-tailed Nightjar. 

Caprimulgus macrourus albononotus, Fauna B. I„ Birds, 2nd ed. vol, iv, 
p. 36* 

This very fine Nightjar ranges over North-West India from the- 
North- Western Provinces to Kuinan, the Simla States and Garhwal. 
It is curious that the birds found in Southern Assam are nearer to 
this race than they are to hodg&mi, the race found North of the? 

vol. m. 2 i 
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Brahmapootra. It breeds in the Bihar plains but not in the hills, 
and may also breed in the United Provinces and the greater part 
of Northern Continental India. Kinloch records their breeding 
in the Nelliampathy Hills, but here atripennis should be breeding 
and does sometimes breed. The eggs taken by Kinloch are quite 
typical, however, and not in the least like those of atripennis. 

It occurs in the hills up to some 5,000 feet and less commonly 
up to 7,000. 

This bird undoubtedly prefers for breeding purposes dry stony 
ravines or dry water- courses running through comparatively open 
country, bamboo- or scrub-jungle, or through somewhat thicker 
Pine- or evergreen forest, which, however, stops short at the edge 
of the ravine. 

I have taken very many eggs of this Nightjar and nearly all have 
been in ravines or m stony patches of bare ground. Often they are 
laid quite in the open, sometimes under the shade of a rock or bush 
or clump of bamboos. The eggs are very difficult to see, more 
especially when they are lying among or on dead leaves or among 
small brownish pebbles. 

They are early breeders. In South Assam I have taken eggs from 
3rd March to the 18th May, most eggs being laid in early April. 
In Bihar Ollenbach found them laying in March. In Dehra Dun 
they also breed in March but Betham took a good many pairs of eggs 
in June. In Kuman Whymper obtained eggs in March and April. 

The China-white eggs described by Hutton as those of this bird 
.must be wrong, and as they come from an area in which C e, urnvini 
breeds they are probably those of that bird. The pale creamy or 
buff eggs are, however, correct. The eggs are in fact like all other 
eggs of C. tnacrourus (except atripennis), ranging from pale creamy 
to deep rich salmon -buff, with the usual markings of reddish and grey. 

I have taken four eggs of this bird lying all together, but have no 
doubt they were two layings, two being addled and the other two 
fresh. 

Fifty eggs average 32-2x23-0 mm.: maxima 34-5x24-3 and 
■34-4X 25-3 mm. ; minima 29-OX 22-0 and 31-Ox 21-2 mm. 



(1624) Caprimulgus maerourus hodgsoni Stuart Baker. 
The Nepal Long-tailed Nightjar. 

Caj>rimu?£7utf macf0«7*u3 n^ate7i#££, Fauna B.I. , Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 365. 
Caprimutgus maerourus liodgsoni, ibid. vol. viii, p. 681. 

This race of Long-tailed Nightjar, rather doubtfully distinct 
from the preceding, takes the place of that bird in the Himalayas 
from Nepal and Sikkim to Eastern Assam, North of the Brahmar 
pootra. 

It keeps to much tYie same kind o£ country as the Indian bird 
and breeds in the same sor.t of places, but there is very little on 
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record about it. Stevens says that in Sikkim be did not come across 
it above 4,000 feet, and Shaw obtained eggs at 2,500 feet in the Tista 
Valley, It breeds in the foot-hills North of the Brahmapootra, and 
Primrose obtained it breeding both at Sandpur and on the Mornai 
Tea Estate in Goalpara, 

It is an early breeder, and all the eggs I know of have been taken 
between the 4th March and 14th April. 

They are of course indistinguishable from those of tbe other 
races. Twelve average 31*5x22*7 nun, : maxima 35*0x23*4 mm, ; 
minima 27-4X 220 mm. 

Caprlmulgus indJcus. 

The Jungle Nightjar. 

(1625) Caprlmulgus Indious indicas Lath. 

The Indian Jungle Nightjab. 
Caprhnulgus indicus indicus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p, 306. 

This Nightjar is found over nearly the whole of India South of the 
Himalayas with the exception of tbe South of Travanoore, It does 
not occur in Sind nor in the desert regions of Rajputana nor in the 
hills of Assam, wbere, both North and South, its place is taken by 
C. i. jotaka. 

It is a bird of tbe jungles and forests more than of the open 
country, but occurs in the latter also wherever it is well wooded or 
has ample scrub or bamboo cover. 

In spite of its being such a common and widespread bird there 
is not much recorded about its breeding, Butler found it breeding 
commonly about Mt, Aboo ; Rhodes Morgan says it breeds in all 
the forests and thick brush -wood jungles of Southern India, while 
Taylor found it equally common in Mysore. Hutton also took 
eggs below Mussoorie and Blewitt in the Central Provinces. 

It is common in the Nilgiris up to about 4,000 feet, and many 
eggs have been taken there by Cardew, Primrose, Packard and 
others. In the Himalayas Whymper found it breeding around 
Naini Tal at about 3,000-^,000 feet, and Osmaston took a pair of 
eggs at Pachmarhi at 3,500 feet. 

Everywhere it seems to prefer ravines and stony patches in forest 
to any other place for breeding purposes, Cardew says that it 
breeds freely in the "sholas" in the Nilgiris, laying its eggs hi the 
ravines or river-beds at the bottom. Campbell also says that it 
deposits its eggs in open stony patches in the ravines in " sholas." 
It also often lays in dense shrub-jungle, the eggs being laid under 
some thick bush ; at other times it breeds in matted bamboo- 
and bush-jungle, the eggs being laid upon the fallen debris, wbe'n 
tbey are very hard to find unless tbe bird rises, as it usually does, 
at one's feet. 

2i2 
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The breeding season is from March to May, but Primrose in 
the Nilgiris and Kinloch in the Nelliampathy Hills found eggs- 
laid in Fehruary. I have eggs in my own series dating from, the 
7th Fehruary to the 18th May. 

In colour the eggs are so like those of the various races of Long- 
tailed Nightjars that many mistakes in their identification have been 
made, and I cannot say how they may be discriminated. Perhaps 
as a series the tint of the ground-colour is warmer, though I have 
some pairs of macrownis darker than any I have seen of indicus. 
An extraordinary pair of the latter taken by Pitman in the Central 
Provinces has a very pale clay ground with a few hlotches of umber- 
brown and others of pale neutral tint, mostly in a broad irregular 
ring round the larger end. 

Thirty-eight eggs average 304x21-3 mm.: maxima 34-0x22-8 
and 33 0x240 mm. ; minima 28-3x21-3 and 285x201 mm. 



(1026) Caprimulgus indicus jotaka Temra. & Sehl. 
The Japanese Jungle Nightjar. 
Caprimulgus indieus jotaka, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 367. 

I still retain this Nightjar as a race of iitdicu3 because I can 
find no character by which I can separate it. At the same time 
its eggs are so utterly unlike the eggs of any other race of indicus 
that I cannot help feeling it is wrongly included in that species. 

Within Indian limits it hreeds in the Suh-Hinialayas from Kuman 
to Assam, while its extra-limital breeding range extends to North 
China, the Amur and Japan, 

This Nightjar was extraordinarily common in the North Cachar 
Hills, breeding principally between 1,500 and 2,500 feet, rarely 
a little higher, and often in the foot-hills and even the adjacent 
plains. I have found the eggs deposited in almost every kind of 
forest other than deep evergreen, though they may he often taken 
from open glades or from patches of cultivation surronnded by 
such forest. The favourite breeding sites are ravines either in 
scrub, secondary growth or in thin forest ; here they select open 
patches of stone or rock, accumulations of leaves or bamboo spathes, 
depositing their eggs on these, sometimes quite exposed, sometimes 
protected by a stone, stump or hush. One pair of these birds laid 
their eggs every year under a dense Bouganvillea hedge in my 
garden and, though every year the eggs were taken by vermin, 
generally Civet cats of sorts, they still stuck to the site, and at last, 
after I had poisoned two eivet cats, actually hatched and reared 
two young. The eggs were very conspicuous on the brown ground, 
but the young were invisible, and if one succeeded in finding them 
they lay ahsolutely still and flattened out, and were very hard to 
find again if once the eyes were taken off them. 
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I have taken eggs from the 23rd March to the end of August, 
and probably most pairs have two broods. More eggs, however, 
will be found in April and May than in any other months. 

The eggs are quite unlike those of the other races of indicus 
and are just like those of tho European Nightjar. Nine out of ten 
have a white ground and are marbled with primary markings of 
rather dark grey or greyish- brown, with secondary markings of 
pale grey. In a few eggs some of the primary markings are nearly 
black and in a few others these are only secondary markings of very 
pale grey. In some eggs, on the other hand, there are a few very 
large dark brown smears and blotches, as much as half an inch in 
length or breadth. Very rarely indeed the ground has a creamy 
tinge and, in such eggs, the markings are sometimes more reddish- 
brown. 

One hundred Indian eggs average 30-7x52-7 mm.: maxima 
331X231 and 31-5 X 285 mm. ; minima 27 2x20-3 mm. 

The female alone seems to incubate by day, but the male takes her 
place in the early mornings and evenings. Incubation takes sixteen 
to seventeen days, 

(1627) Caprimulgus iodious kelaarti Blyth. 

The Ceylon Jungle Niqhtjab, 

CaprimvlQits indioits kelaarti, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 368, 

This small race of Jungle Nightjar ocours only in Ceylon and in 
South Travancore, but there are many birds to be found in Southern 
India which approach the Ceylon bird very closely in their small 
size and dark colour. 

Nearly all the notes under this name in Hume's ' Nests and Eggs ' 
refer to the Northern form, and very little is known of the nidification 
of the Ceylon subspecies. 

" Wait's summary of its habits and nidification is : " Occurs mainly 
on the hills of the central ranges down to about 3,000 feet, but Legge 
also found it at the foot of Friars Hood in the Eastern Province. 

"It is to be met with chiefly on the patanas, open forest glades 
and * ehyas ' of the higher hills. It is noisiest in the breeding season, 
which is about April and May. The usual two eggs are laid on the 
ground under a bush." 

Bourdillon says that in Travancore " it breeds in March-May and 
prefers grass-land at the edge of forest." Wait, Phillips and 
Tunnard have all taken its eggs in Ceylon, and these are j ust small 
replicas of those of the Indian Jungle Nightjar and seem to be laid 
in similar places. 

Generally speaking the breeding season seems to be March to 
•early May, hut Phillips took one pair of eggs on the 8th July. 

Twelve eggs average 28-1x20-7 mm. : maxima 29-9x21-6 mm. ; 
-minima 26-8x200 mm. 
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(162S) Caprimulgus mahrattensis Sykes. 

The Sind Nightjar. 

Caprtmidgus mahraUensis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 36(J. 

Sykes '3 Nightjar breeds in Sind, Baluchistan and the North -Western 
Provinces, but probably not much farther East, though it has 
straggled as far as Purnea in Western Bengal, while Betham found it 
breeding around Eerozepore. 

Ticehurst says of this Nightjar : — -" In the better cultivated parts 
of Upper Sind and the Indus and eanal areas it is quite numerous, 
but in the more desert parts it is never very commonly met with ; 
yet it cannot be considered rare. In the breeding season it is very 
partial to what is known as ' kuller ' ground, that is, almost sterile 
ground impregnated with salt from evaporation from inundation, 
in which a certain amount of tamarisk jungle exists. The nests, 
according to Mr. Bell, are sometimes right out in the open, sometime* 
shaded by an overhanging tamarisk bough." 

Eates found them in both Lower and Upper Sind, and says that 
the eggs were generally " laid in tracts of ' Kalur ' (salt deposits) 
deposited on the ground under the shade of stunted ' Kandi ' and 
tamarisk." In Ferozepore Betham found it to be " fairly common 
on the banks of the Sutlej, breeding in scrub- jungle." About 
Thai Rattray obtained their eggs in rocky nullahs on. the bare hill- 
side, while Nurse, who took their eggs near Karachi (he thought 
they were a&iaticus), says that they were " taken on sandy desert 
near the eanal in among small thorn-bushes, hut very bare." In the 
Punjab Wait obtained nests at Phillour in March and April and 
again in June, Finally Pitman took two pairs of eggs near Dehra 
Ismail Khan " on a bare stony hillside." 

They lay from Mareh on to July ; in most places they are late 
breeders, eggs being laid in June and July, but Munn, Eates and. 
Bulkly all took eggs in March, April and May also. 

The eggs are easily distinguished from all other Nightjars' eggs. 
The ground is a grey-white, very rarely with the faintest tinge of 
cream, and they are mottled all over with fairly dark grey, occasionally 
a slightly brownish -grey, with the usual secondary cloudings of pale 
grey. As a whole they give one the impression of thickly mottled 
grey e ggs> not marhled or spotted. 

Thirty-six eggs average 28-SX20-9 mm.: maxima 30-5x21-9 
and 28-9x22-0 mm. ; '.minima 271x211 and 27-9x 19-6 mm. 

I have had many clutches of eggs sent me as being those of the 
Sind Nightjar, taken on the same ground, the same day, as others. 
which are undoubtedly, of this bird. These eggs are just small 
examples of the egg of the European Nightjar and cannot, I believe, 
he those of the Sind bird. The only time I had a skin sent it was 
that oiunvtini, and all these white-spotted eggs are probably those of 
that bird, although hitherto it has not been supposed to breed in Sind, 
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Caprimulgus monticolus. 

Fbankun's * NlOHTJAE. 

(1629) Caprimuigas monticolus monticolus Franklin. 
Fbahklin's Nightjab. 
Capriniidgiis monticolus monticolus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, 

This Nightjar has a very wide range, being found over the whole 
of India as far South as Mysore and Travancore, In the North- 
West it occurs over the greater part of the Punjab but not in Sind ; 
thence East through the whole of Northern India and the whole 
of Burma about as far South as Moulmain. Birds from the Shan 
States are nearer the richly coloured rufous Chinese form. 

It breeds fairly commonly up to 4,000 feet and sometimes rather 
higher. Jones obtained eggs in the Bhagat State at 4,000 feet, 
but Whistler says that it breeds near Simla also. Primrose took 
several clutches below Darjiling at about 4,000 feet and one pair 
2,000 feet higher than this ; in the Assam hills it is common up to 
3,000, less so up to 4,000, but does breed occasionally up to 
6,000 feet. Near Dehra Dun Osmaston found it very common 
between 1,000 and 2,500 feet. 

About this latter place they nearly always breed in dry water- 
courses where there are tufts of grass about. This predilection 
for grass seems very general. In Sylhet Primrose found them 
breeding in some number in the " grassy and stony tilas round the 
tea-garden," " tilas " being small hills (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. 
Soc. vol xiv, p. 594, 1893). 

In the Bombay Presidency, again, Davidson records them as 
breediug " in open waste ground, often stony and bare but with 
coarse grass growing over it." 

In Burma Davison says it breeds in forest: " The forest is very 
scanty, heing composed of moderate-sized deciduous trees, inter- 
spersed with thorny bamboos and brambly shrubs, but with little 
orno\indergrowth." In the hills of Assam I saw more birds breeding 
in jungle than in the open, but even here they often chose hill- sides 
with long grass growing over them hut interspersed with bare stony 
patches here and there, where the birds laid their eggs. 

In the Punjab they sometimes breed in very open stony ground. 
Wait {Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxxi, p. 821, 1926) writes :— 
" This species frequents stony hills lying between two and three 



* I can find no special character from which a trivial name could be given 
to this bird beyond the wholly white outer tail-feathers. I therefore retain 
the old name. 
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thousand feet, from which small ravines, well covered with ' Phulak ' 
(Acacia mode&ta) and wild olive-trees and bushes of various kinds, 
lead down into cultivated valleys. The hills themselves are bare 
except for a small, thick-set and thorny bush called ' Kandii ' 
(Gtftnnosporea zeyliana). The eggs are laid ou stony ground, 
dotted with small bushes, in close proximity to a ravine. The eggs 
rest ou bare ground among the stones, at the foot of, or fairly close 
to, a small bush or plant." 

Tine eggs are of the indicus type, with the ground varying from 
pale salmon-pink to very rich deep salmon blotched in the usual 
manner with deeper red and red-brown with underlying marks of 
lavender-pink. 

In shape and texture the eggs are normal but the surface is — 
on an average — more glossy than it is in most Nightjars' eggs. 

(1630) Caprimulgus asiaticus Lath. 
The Common Indian Nightjar, 

Caprimulgus asiaiicus, Fauna B. I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 372. 

This Nightjar is found over the greater part of Ceylon, India and 
Burma, in the last country as far South as Tenasserim. In India 
it is absent from some of the driest areas such as the deserts of 
Rajputana and Sind, though even in the latter country Sir Evan 
James recorded it as not uncommon about Sehwan. Herbert 
.also found it breeding near Samkok and Bangkok in Siam. 

The birds breed in almost any kind of country other than actual 
forest and at all elevations from the plains to about 6,000 feet. 
Its eggs have been taken in open uncultivated waste land, bare and 
stony, dotted with small shrubs or covered more or less with short 
stubbly grass. Sometimes they have been found in fallow-land 
or in low crops ; often in thin bush or in thatching grass-land ; 
at other times in thin mixed scrub- or bamboo-jungle and not in- 
frequently even in deciduous forest. Major Cock records finding 
tbem in a " thick, dark piece of jungle " ; Thompson found them 
" in a quite unsheltered spot in the middle of a dry pebbly nullah 
and sometimes at the base of a dead wall." In Siam Herbert once 
found a pair breeding in a garden but, generally, in open waste land 
or in scrub-jungle. 

Over the whole of the area occupied by tbis Nightjar there seems 
to be two regular seasons, first March and April, and secondly tbe 
middle of June to the middle of August. At the same time eggs may 
be found in almost any' month of the year. Herbert in Siam, 
Venning in Burma and myself in Bengal have taken eggs as early 
as February ;. Davidson found them still breeding freely during 
September in Kanara, and I bave beard of odd clutches being taken 
in January and November. 
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The eggs, except for being so much smaller, are just like those 
of maerourua, pale stone-cream to deep salmon-buff in ground- 
colour, with the normal primary blotches of red and reddish -brown, 
with others underlying of pale grey and pinkish -lavender. An egg 
taken by Wait in Ceylon is very handsome, the ground is a bright 
pale salmon, wbile the primary marks consist of a few huge blotches 
and smaller specks of deep chestnut-red and still larger secondary 
ones of pale lavender- pink. A pair taken by Herbert is a great 
contrast to this, the markings being almost invisible, the whole 
egg appearing to be a rather bright terra-cotta briek-red. 

One hundred eggs average 26-5x19-9 mm.: maxima 28-3X 
20-7 and 28-2X 21-0 mm. ; minima 24-Ox 20-0 aud 26-2 X 18-3 mm. 



Lyncorois cerviniceps. 

The Gkeat Eaeed JMightjab, 

(1631) Lyncorois cerviniceps cerviniceps Gould. 
The Burmese Great Eared Nightjar. 
Lryncomis carv iniceps cerwniceps, Fauna B.I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol.iv,p. 374. 

This beautiful hird is found from Assam, South and East of the 
Brahmapootra; Chittagong and Tippera in Eastern Bengal; Manipur, 
the Lushai Hills and all Burma from the Chin, Ka.chin and 
Shan States to Tenasserim, and thence through the Nortb of the 
Malay States. It also occurs in South-Wost Siam. 

It is a bird of forests, but is often found in thin scrub, bamboo- 
jungle and especially in thin secondary growth surrounded by 
forest. Hop wood, writing to ine of its haunts in Burma, says : — 
" The jungle was high forest, the trees consisting of Teak, Xylia 
dolabriformis, Terminalia, Hornaliitm etc., with bamboos, mostly 
8tephalo£tacki'um pergracile ; in fact typical hill forest moderately 
dense. The situation in wliich the birds were breeding is a hill range 
between the Chindwin and Myittha Rivers. The forest is 10 or 
12 miles wide, bounded on either side by open plains and cultivation, 
so it is evident that the birds breed in the high forest by preference 
-and not of neccessity." 

In one month, March 1907, Hopwood found no less than five eggs 
in this piece of forest. 

Davison, who was the first to find this bird's egg, took it in " thin 
tree-jungle, almost free from brushwood, close to the village of 
Mala wan." 

Mackenzie took two eggs, one near Katba and one in Mergui in 
forest mueli like that described by Hopwood ; but two other eggs 
taken by him in the Upper Chindwin in April were both found in 
bamboo-jungle ; the only other egg I have was sent to me as an 
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Owl's egg from the Northern Malay States. The " Owl " was 
described as " an extraordinary bird; she had a long tail and two 
upright ears and was very dark coloured," the present bird of 
course. 

The breeding season, so far as we know at present, is from 
January 10th (Davison) to April 20th (Mackenzie). This last egg 
was almost hatching when taken. 

There is no nest, the single egg being laid on the bare ground, 
though nearly always under the shelter of a clump of bamboos or 
a tbick bush. 

The eggs are typical Nightjar's eggs and very beautiful when fresh, 
though they soon lose much of their colour. The ground varies 
from a pale yellow-cream to a beautiful rosy-salmon of considerable 
depth. . The markings vary much inter se, but the surface is never 
heavily marked. Most eggs are marbled with pale grey. Some 
have this pale grey marbling only, while one or two have in addition 
further marbling and veining of pale bright reddish. One quite 
exceptional egg has, besides the very faint grey marbling, a few 
bold spots of red and reddish -brown at the larger end. 

In shape the eggs are broad to long ellipses, only one showing 
distinctly smaller at one end. The texture is finer, closer and 
more fragile than in the eggs of Caprimulgus, and there is always a 
fine gloss. 

Six eggs average 42-1x30*5 mm.: maxima 44-1X31-3 mm.; 
minima 39*0x31-0 and 41-5x29-0 mm. ; an abnormally small egg 
measures only 35-3x26*9 mm. Tbis is not included in the average. 

The bird sits close and will sometimes remain on her egg until 
almost touched, staring wide-eyed at the intruder. 

Nothing has yet been recorded as to manner or duration of 
incubatioi* 

(1632) Lyncornls cervlniceps bourdilloni Hnme. 

The Thavancore Great Eaked Nightjar. 

Lyncornis cervinicvps bourdilloni, Fauna B.I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 375. 

So far this Nightjar has only been recorded from South and 
Central Travancore. The only two persons to take the eggs or, 
indeed, who really know anything about this bird are Bourdillon 
and Stewart, who both say that, when once one recognizes the 
curious wailing cry of this bird and its manner of life, it proves 
to be a comparatively common bird in almost any kind of cover 
up to about 2,000 feet. The following notes arc compiled from 
various bits of information given to me from time to time by the 
above gentlemen. 

Although its egg may be found in any kind of cover from thin 
bush or grass to comparatively thick evergreen forest, yet it is more 
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likely to be found in some than in others. In the forests nearest 
Quilon T. P. Bourdillon found the birds most often in thick thorny 
bush-jungle, whereas Stewart found them sometimes in this but more 
often on hill-sides surrounded by forest of enormous trees but 
with not much undergrowth. The eggs were laid under bushes on 
the deforested lull-sides, often where the bushes were comparatively 
scanty, rarely where they were very dense. Occasionally they were 
laid under or close to bam boo -clumps, which sometimes grew here 
and there in these patches of bush-jungle. The egg is never laid in 
cnltivated tracts, but is sometimes to be found well in the interior 
of the more open or deciduous forests. 

The nesting sites are very hard to find, but an old woman who 
collected eggs for Stewart had an almost uncanny capacity for 
finding them once she had located the bird by its weird cry. Only 
one egg is laid, on the ground just as with other Nightjars, and the 
bird sits very close, not leaving until almost trodden on, a tragedy 
not impossible, as the sitting bird blends so wonderfully with the 
fallen leaves and debris where the egg is laid. 

The principal nesting months are February and March, but 
Stewart has taken eggs from the first week in January to the 
1st of May, 

A most wonderful series of eggs collected by Stewart show as 
great variety in proportion to their numbers as do the small series 
known of the Burmese bird, from which, of course, they cannot 
be distinguished. Individual eggs worthy of special description 
are the following :— 

(1) Unicoloured rich salmon-cream. 

(2) A rich salmon-cream ground marked with large straggling 
blotches of rich chestnut. 

(3) Similar, but speckled and not blotched, 

(4) Beautiful rosy-salmon, with a broad band of lilac diagonally 
surrounding the egg and, at the larger end, a blood-red line encircling 
it nearly twice. 

(5) A cream ground, marbled at one end densely with brown 
and elsewhere clouded with grey. 

(C) A pigmy egg, uniform creamy white. 

Forty eggs average 40*0x28-8 mm,: maxima 43*8x30*0 and 
43-3x31*5 mm. ; minima 360x28*4 and 38*2X270 mm, 
A pigmy egg measures only 36*0x23*0 mm. 
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Suborder PODARGI. 
Family PODARGID.E. 

(FROGMOUTHS.) 

Batrachostomiis javensis (Horsf.). 
The Javan Frogmouth. 

(1633) Batraeho^onros javensis hodgsoni Gray. 

The Sikkim: Fkogmouth. 
Batrachostomus javensis hodgsoni, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nded, vol.iv, p. 378. 

This curious bird is found in the Outer Himalayas from Nopal 
and Sikkim to Eastern and Southern Assam. Bast of that Province 
it is found in all the hill ranges of Burma from the Shan States and 
Karenni to Tenasserim. It is common in Manipur and the Hill 
Tracts of the Eastern Bengal districts. 

This species is a bird of the darkest, most humid forests in North 
Caehar between 2,500 and 6,000 feet, and in Lakhimpur as low as 
1,000 feet. In Sikkim it also frequents the same kind of forest 
between 3,000 and 6,000 feet. It is only in the Khasia Hills that 
I have seen the bird in any other kind of forest, and there it is not 
Tare in Pine- forest, but it will only bo found in the deusest and'most 
dark of these. Light it abhors and, when caught and placed in 
sunlight, it is practically helpless, Mandelli took uests and eggs 
of this bird in Sikkim, while Hodgson gives a correct account of its 
breeding in Eastern Nepal. 

I have taken many nests and have seen many more, all of which 
have been absolutely alike and have also been built in similar 
positions. The site selected is invariably a bare, or practically 
bare, horizontal branch of a tree and always one between 5 and 
15 feet from the ground. The branch may be one of considerable 
size or it may be very thin, though in most cases it will be found to 
measure some 2 to 4 inches in diameter; m addition to being suitable 
in position it must also be more or less covered with lichen or have 
very rough broken bark, and I have never seen a clean green branch 
selected. Occasionally it is placed close to the trunk of the tree 
or an upright twig, but, more often well away from either. 

Hume says that a nest examined by him was made of tiny soft 
tootleta, but every nest I have seen has been composed entirely 
of the soft fluffy down from the breast and abdomen of the birds, 
that from both the male and female being used impartially. The 
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down is wedged very firmly into the crevices in the rough bark, -and 
then the little round pad of a nest is built up from it, generally 
sitting astride of the branch as it were, with the outer edges coming- 
an inch or so down the sides of the branch. When the down pad 
is completed the exterior is coated all over with spiders' webs, lichen 
and tiny scraps of moss, so as to exactly resemble the branch on 
which it is placed. If the branch is just covered with rough bark 
externally without lichen or moss, then tiny fragments of bark are 
picked off the branch and fastened on to the nest instead of the 
other materials. Looked at from below or from one side the nest 
looks just like a small natural excrescence. The nests vary greatly 
in size, but an average nest is between 2£ and 2f inches in diameter 
and from J to 1^ inch deep at the side. The cup is very shallow, 
not exceeding half an inch in depth, while it may be about 1£ inch 
in diameter. The larger the nest the more shallow as a rule. One 
measuring 3J inches across, a very exceptional nest, is only about 
half an inch deep, the bottom of the nest, where it rests on the higher 
part of the branch, being so thin as to be almost transparent. The 
nest is very compactly made and feels like a pad of soft felt, hut 
it takes great force to tear it apart or to wrench it off the branch, 
while it retains its elasticity and shape for endless years. 

The breeding season is April, May and June, and I have seen 
fresh eggs from the 13th April to the 2nd July. They are not 
double -brooded but, if eggs are taken and the nest left, the birds 
will sometimes lay again in it. 

Hume mentions receiving a single hard-set egg from Mandelli, 
but normally two eggs are laid, never more. They are pure white, 
in shape long ellipses, rarely a little compressed at one end and in 
texture very similar to Barbets* eggs. The grain is fine and close, 
but rather porous and never glossy, being silky to the touch as in the 
Barbets' eggs. 

Thirty eggs average 26-5X17-C mm. : maxima 28*1x19-5 mm. *, 
minima 24-4xl6*3 mm. 

During the day the cock bird does nearly all the work of incubation 
and sits so close that I have more than once caught him by hand 
on the nest. The female apparently sits for an hour or two before 
dawn and again in the evening after dusk. 

Both birds assist in making the nest, pulling the down from their 
lower plumage and welding it into the branch and then into the 
nest itself. 

(1634) BatraohostomusafflnisBlyth. 

The Malay Frogmotjth. 

Balrachostamus affinis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2 ad ed. vol, iv, p. 380. 

This JTrogmouth has once oceurred within our limits, having been 
ohtained near Thoungyeen in Tenasserim. It is found throughout 
the Malay Peninsula, South peninsular Siam, Sumatra and Borneo. 
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Like all other Frogmouths they are birds of deep evergreen 
forests in low hills, probably principally between 1,000 and 5,000 
feet, and from their retiring and nocturnal habits considered far 
more rare than they really are. 

Two nests of this bird were obtained by Kellow near Simpang, 
one with two and one with one fresh egg, on the 16th February 
and 15th March respectively. 

The nests were built on branches of small saplings beside a stream 
in dense evergreen forest and are in appearance exactly like those 
of the preceding bird, but are very small, measuring only about 
2 inches in diameter by £ inch or rather less in depth. 

The three eggs measure 23-2 X 16-3, 23-9X 16-9 and 24-5X 17-2 mm. 

They are pure white and of the same silky texture and elliptical 
shape as those of Jiodgsoni. 

A neat of this bird is in the Selangor Museum, together with the 
fragments of an egg, but without any data. 



(1635) Batrachostomus moniilger Layard. 

The Ceylon Frogmouth. 
Batrachostomus moniliger, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2Dd ed, vol, iv, p, 381. 

This Frogmouth occurs from the Wyntiad South through Travan- 
eoro to the whole of Ceylon. 

The breeding habits of the Ceylon Frogmouth are much the same 
as those of the Sikkim bird except that it is not found so exclusively 
in evergreen forest. The nest was first found by Bourdillon in 
Travancore and, since that was recorded, a magnificent series of 
nests and eggs has been colleoted by J. Stewart. 

According to his notes, supplied to me from time to time with 
eggs, the Frogmouths seem generally to breed in deep forests which 
are dark and shady but occasionally in deciduous and more open 
forest. They were most common at ahout; 2,000 feet, but were 
found up to 4,000 and, again, nearly down to the level of the plains. 
The nests were just like those of the Sikkim Frogmouth, email 
pads of down from the lower surface of the bird's plumage welded 
into very tough, felt-like pads fixed to the upper surface of a 
horizontal bough of a tree at any height between 6 and 15 feet. 
Internally the only material used is the birds' down, but externally 
the nests are covered with scraps of green mose, lichen or bark, 
rendering them almost indistinguishable from the branch on which 
they are placed. The pads vary in size from 1J to 2$ inches across 
by about J to 1 J in depth, the internal egg-cavity being merely large 
onougli to receive one egg, roughly about 1£ inch in diameter by 
\ an inch or less in depth. 

The normal breeding season is January to April, hut odd eggs have 
been taken by Stewart in the months June to September. In 
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Kanara Bell took eggs in March, Only one egg is laid, quite typical 
of the family, but much larger in proportion to the size of the bird 
than either of the two preceding races. 

Thirty eggs average 29-9x20-6 mm. : maxima 81-1x22*0 mm. ; 
minima 27*6x190 mm. 

The birds sit very close, but will not allow themselves to be caught 
by hand, though they have no objection to being photographed 
at very close quarters. The cock bird in this species, as in hodgsoni, 
seems to do most of the incubation by day. 



Suborder STRIGES. 

(Owls.) 

Family TYTONID^. 
(Babn-Owls.) 

Tyto alba Scop, 
The Barn-Owl. 

(1636) Tyto alba Javanica (Gmelin). 
The Javan Barn-Owl, 

Tyto alba javanica, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed., vol, iv, p, 385, 

Hartert having separated our Indian race of Barn-Owl as T. a. 
stertenx, the range of the present form is greatly restricted. It occurs 
within our area in South Tenasserim only, whence it extends East 
to Siam and the Indo-Chinese countries. Hartert (Nov. Zool. 
vol. xxxiv, p. 98, 1929) considers the Indo-Chinese hirds doubtful, 
while Delacour ('Des Oiseaux de ITndo- Chine,' vol. ii, p. 147), right- 
fully, I think, groups them ah under tbis race. 

It is resident of course, and breeds wherever it occurs, but I can 
trace nothing on record as to the breeding of this race, though I 
have two notes on its breeding in Bangkok by Herbert and Williamson. 
The former writes : — " The Barn-Owl is very common in Bangkok, 
and is found nesting in roofs of ' watts ' and bungalows or in 
holJow trees. No nesting material is used, the eggs being deposited 
on tbe bare wood or material of the ceihng. Five eggs in the usual 
complement, and occasionally six. The average size is 43*0X 
33-5 mm." 

Williamson, when sending me a clutch of seven eggs, noted : — 
" A clutch of seven laid on 15. 2. 23, of which three were hard set, 
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one cracked and three fresh. They were laid on the bare boards 
under the eaves of the roof of Mr, Lyle's house. I took a clutch 
from the same place two years earlier, the eggs being laid on a thick 
mat of debris, consisting of bones of rats and mice. This waa 
cleared away when the nest was taken, and on the present occasion 
I found merely a number of pellets on the boards near the eggs." 

The breeding season is apparently December to February, the 
only five clutches of which I have record being all laid between the 
I&th December and 15th February. 

The number of eggs varies from five to seven and are, like all 
Owls' eggs, white with a close fine texture for the size of the ogg, 
a smooth satiny surfece, sometimes with a faint soapy-looking gloss. 
Owls' eggs are normally very round, but those of the present bird 
are less so than most ; even these, however, are never long ovals- 
or pointed at the smaller end, being generally short broad ellipses. 

Twenty eggs average 431x33-5 mm. : maxima 45-3x33-5 and 
401X341 mm. ; minima 401x341 and 41-3x32-2 mm. 



{1636 a) Tyto alba stertens Hartert. 

The Indian Barn-Owl. 

Tyto alba javanica, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 385 (part.). 
Tyto alba stertens, ibid. vol. viii, p. 681. 

This is a resident breeding species over the whole of India and 
Northern Burma as far South as Northern Tenasserim. It is also 
found in Ceylon, but the bird there seems to average smaller and 
to be a trifle more richly coloured. 

Aa in Europe, so in India, the Baru-Owl is a bird of towns and 
villages or woodlands in their vicinity. Preferably they breed in 
buildings, often in tbe roofs of houses, holes in walls of houses, 
mosqnes and temples, but they also breed in holes in all sorts of 
other places. Calbertson found eggs laid in a hole in a river-bank, 
Hume says that their favourite locality for a nest is a well, and 
Betbam (Jouru. Bomb. Nat, Hist. Soc. vol, xiv, p, 145, 1902) says 
that round about Poona he also found them constantly breeding 
in old wells. Very often they deposit their eggs in natural hollows 
in trees, and Legge says that in Jafna, in Ceylon, he found them 
" nesting in the drains in the escarpment of the Port ditch." They 
have also occasionally been found breeding in holes in banks. 

No nest is made, but the birds return year after year to the same 
place for breeding purposes and, in time, an enormous mass of broken 
pellets and the remains of rats, mice, bats and small birds, principally 
Sparrows, accumulates, and the eggs are deposited on tbe top 
of this. 

It is difficult to say what months constitute the chief breeding 
season. In Assam I found they bred from December to May and 
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did not breed in the later months of the year. Elsewhere, however, 
tbey seem to breed in almost any month, but more especially December 
to March and then again after the Rains break in June. 

In the Central Provinces Hume says they lay from November 
to January. Round Poena Betham took fresh eggs in November 
and half-grown young in December, In Burma Oates took fresh 
eggs in January. At Lahore Currie found them breeding in July, 
October and November, finding young in all these months. Finally, 
in Ceylon they are recorded as breeding in June and July. 

The eggs are said to number three to six, but I think the smaller 
clutches are simply incomplete, for five to seven seems to be the 
normal number of young birds, and I have seen no incubated clutch 
numbering less than five. The eggs are laid very intermittently, 
often two or three days elapsing between the deposition of the first 
and second halves of the clutch, while in others there seems to be 
three or more stages of laying, aa I have seen young in three very 
different stages of size and down. 

Thirty-eight eggs average 40-7x32-5 mm, : maxima 44-9x3<H 
and 40-8x34-9 mm. ; minima 3S-6X320 and 39-9x31-0 mm. 

Incubation, I think, lasts twenty-four days or rather more, but 
it is difficult to determine owing to the irregular laying. 



Tyto longimembris. 

The Grass-Owl. 

(1638) Tyto longimembris longimembris Jerdon. 
The Indian Geass-Owl. 
Tyto longirntmbTis, Fauna B. I„ Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 3S7. 

The Grass-Owl frequents the immense grass stretches of low hills- 
and plains of the Sub- Himalayas from Dehra Dun to Eastern Assam ; 
Bengal and Bihar ; Balaghat and Raipur in the Central Provinces ; 
Southern India in Nellore, Carnatic, the Nilgiri and other hill- 
ranges ; the plains and hills of Northern Burma to the Shan States, 
where Livesey says " it is common on the big Loikaw-Karenni 
plain." 

This is a comparatively common bird in Bihar, where, in Hume's 
time, Parker took several nests and, in more recent times, Coltart 
and Inglis obtained many more. Here the nests were always in 
wide extents of grass-land wbich might be anything from 2 to 10 
feet high but, generally, 3 or 4. There is no real nest, bnt the eggs 
are laid on a pad of grass beaten down and matted together so as 
to form quite a good bed for the eggs to lie on, an inch or two above 
the actual ground. 

In North Cacbar the first nest I ever took was in quite an unusual 
place. I was coming home after a long and weary day's tramp 
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after Gaur, trudging through long grass covering one rolling hill 
after another. In between the hills were ravines or beds of streams, 
and when climbing down the steep sides of one of the latter I put 
my foot on something which squeaked and struggled. Putting my 
hand down I grasped a bird, which proved to be a Grass- Owi, 
sitting on a clutch of four eggs. Here the grass was quite short, but 
the eggs lay under the protection of a rock against which my foot 
had wedged the bird. This is the only occasion on which I have 
known the birds to breed on a place other than comparatively 
flat, while, in this instance, the nest was quite a well-made saucer 
of dried grass- blades, purposely collected by the birds, for all around 
was quite green. 

In the plains of India tbis Owl breeds from October to March, 
most eggs being laid in October and November, hut in Caehar I 
took the nest above referred to on the 3rd July. In these bills 
I think the birds probably breed from May to June, after the spring 
jungle-fires are over and the grass has had time to grow again 
long enough to screen the nest and eggs. 

In Kuman Whymper found tbem breeding in November, taking 
-a clutch ■ of six eggs on the 5th of that month. 

The full clutch of eggs is four to six, but four only is, perhaps, 
exceptional. They could not be distinguished from Barn -Owls' eggs. 

Forty eggs average 39-9 X 32-7 mm.: maxima 42-7x33*6 and 
421x340 mm. ; minima 360x300 mm. 

One often finds both male and female sitting close together 
when one flushes them off their eggs but, so far as I know, only the 
female carries out the duties of incubation. 



Phodilus badius Horsf. 
The Bay Owl. 

(1640) Phodilus badius saturatus Robinson. 

The Northeek Bay Owl. 

Phodilus badius saturatus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. iv, p. 300. 

This is the race of Bay Owl found from Nepal to Assam, the Chin 
Hills, and possibly the Upper Chindwin and the Northern Shan 
States, In the Southern Shan States and in Kareimi the birds 
appear to me to be nearer the typical Sonthern form, though 
admittedly intermediate. 

So far as I know the eggs of this most beautiful Owl have been 
taken only by myself in the Assam hills, where it was not rare 
between 2,500 and 3,000 feet, occasionally wandering up to 5,000 
feet. It kept to forests almost entirely, being found both in the 
evergreen forests of North Caehar and the Pine-forests of the Khasia 
Hills while, occasionally, it might be found breeding in a tree on 
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■the outskirts of these forests. Once only I found a nest-hole in 
a stump of a tree in very dense thorny bamboo- jungle, with here 
and there rotted stumps of trees. 

The eggs are invariably deposited in natural hollows in trees or 
stumps and the birds generally select rather large ones, with wide 
entrances at no great height from the ground. Most of those I have 
found have been in holes in very rotten stumps at heights between 
6 and 15 feet from the ground, but one nest in the Khasia Hills was 
in a pine about 25 feet up. They seem also to prefer forest which is 
growing on rugged steep hill-sides. There is no lining to the hole 
for the eggs to lie on, but as the birds return year after year to the 
same nest'holo a great accumulation of pellets and remains of food 
may often be found. These seem to be principally remnants of 
large beetles, locusts, a few birds and many small mammals, the 
latter sometimes largely predominating over the others. 

The breeding season is March to May. I have never found more 
than four eggs or young in a clutch and often only throe, but one 
of my collectors in 1933 took two clutches of five eggs which he 
sent me. 

The eggs are the usual round white ones typical of the family, 
but have, perhaps, a rather exceptionally smooth surface, almost 
" soapy " to the touch. 

Thirty eggs average 34-5x30-0 mm. : maxima 37 X 31 mm. ; 
minima 33-2x29-0 and 36-0x28-8 mm. 



(1641) Phodilus badius assimilis Hume. 

The Ceylon Bay Owl. 

Phodilus badius amimilis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 391. 

This race of the Bay Owl is confined to Ceylon. Wait says 
regarding it (' Birds of Ceylon ' 2nd ed. p. 232, 1931) r— " This 
species is nocturnal and Jives in forest. The nest has been found on 
Martin's town estate, near Rakwana, It was made in a hole of a 
tree, and was composed of dry twigs, moss and feathers. The 
parent bird and three young were taken from the nest in November, 
so it would appear to breed towards the end of the year and to lay 
three eggs." 

The nest of twigs etc. sounds rather abnormal for an Owl, and was 
probably that of a Myna or some other bird of which the Owl had 
taken possession. 
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Family ASIONID^E. 
(Eared and Wood-Owls.) 

Asto otus. 

The Long-eared Owl. 

(1642) Aslo otus otus Linn. 
The European Long-eared Owl, 

Aaio Qlw otus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 393. 

This well-known Owl is found practically all over Europe and 
North Asia and has once been found breeding within Indian limits. 
Shelley {Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. x, p. 149, 1895) 
records this instance as follows : — " While after bear on the hills 
above Gurais in Kashmir on 4th June, 1895, I found a nest of four 
eggs of this Owl in a Sycamore- tree, at a height of about 12 feet 
from the ground, and I also shot one of the parent birds for 
identification. 

" The nest, which was a mere platform of sticks, with no pretence 
at a lining, had doubtless, from its weather-beaten and dilapidated 
appearance, been originally occupied by some other bird, probably 
a Crow. 

" Tbe eggs were much incubated and would, I think, have hatched 
in a few days. 

" They are broad white ovals, slightly glossv, and measure 
102" X 1-35". 

" On several occasions I heard Owls hooting in the evening 
which I believe belonged to this species, so that it is probably not 
an uncommon bird in Kashmir at suitable elevations. 

" The eggs I took were found, so far as I conld judge, at an 
elevation of about 9,000 feet, but I heard the birds lower than this." 



Strix aliieo Linn. 
The Wood-Owl. 

(1644) Strix aluco biddulphi Scully. 

The Gilgit Wood-Owl. 

Slrix aluco biddulphi, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p, 397. 

The distribution of this Owl is even to-day rather doubtful, and 
many records of the Occurrence in South Kashmir of the next bird, 
S. nivicola, possibly ireally refer to this one. Whitehead found it 
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at Kohat in January and "March ; Hume obtained one at Teshawar 
and one at Mardan, while several specimens of Wood -Owls procured 
by Ward in Kaelnnir are also referable to this bird. 

The only two pairs of eggs in my collection undoubtedly referable 
to this species were taken by Ward near Sonamerg in May 1904. 
Both these clutehes were laid on the ground on the banks of rocky 
streams running through forest. In neither case were they in 
regular caves, bnt were under large rocks overhanging shallow hollows. 

The two clutches differ somewhat in size ; one pair measures 
48-0x41-0 and 49-8x42-2 mm., the other 53-1x45-5 and 52-3X 
40*0 mm. 

In shape, texture etc. the eggs are quite typical. 

Including a fifth single egg the average is 50-6x43*3 mm. 

(1645) Strix nivlcola Blyth. 
The Himalayan Wood-Owl. 
Strix nivicoUt, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 398. 

The Himalayan Wood-Owl occurs all along the Outer Himalayas 
from Murree to Eastern Assam and thence to the Shan States, 
Yunnan and China East to Pekin, I have never seen it in the hills 
.South of the Brahmapootra in Assam. 

The first person to take the eggs of this bird was Mr, A. A. 
Anderson, a clerk in the Secretariat at Simla, In 1913 Ollenbaeh 
at Mussoorie and Dodsworth near Simla obtained them and, finally, 
Jones took several nests round about the latter station. 

Dodsworth says that they keep much to dense Oak-forest and 
his first nest was found in a fairly large cavern in a small cliff, its 
mouth screened by a mass of brushwood and creepers. This on 
the 13th May contained one young bird and an addled egg. After 
this Jones found several nests (Joum. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc, vol. xxvi, 
p. 615, 1019) ; he says : — " I have found several nests, all of which 
were in holes in trees from 10 feet to 35 feet from the ground. The 
eggs are two or three, perhaps more often the latter number ; these 
are laid from the middle of March to the second week in April. 
I have never found anything but rats in the nest- holes." 

Dodsworth says that these birds fight savagely for their eggs 
and young {Joum. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soe. vol. xxii, p. 029, 1914). 
On one occasion "a man peeped into the eave,and before he had time 
to withdraw himself he found to his horror a large Owl clinging 
to his chest " ; on another occasion " the old bird appeared on the 
scene and made a most determined attack on him, knocking off 
his hat and drawing blood from his scalp and face." 

Jones thus describes its courtship in the article already referred 
to:—" Besides the usual hoot, S, nivicola has a note which could be 
produced by plaeing a blade of grass between the two thumbs and 
then blowing through them sharply. This, I think, is a lovo-call. 
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When the bird utters this note it is usually on the wing, and soars- 
up almost vertically for a few yards, and descends for some distance, 
with wings closed, gradually opening its wing, and finally sitting 
on the nearest point of vantage/' 

The breeding season is from the middle of January to the middle 
or end of April, two or three eggs being laid. These are quite 
typical, and thirteen average 4S-2X41-6 mm. : maxima 48-9x41*0 
and 48-4x42-0 mm. ; minima 45*8x41*1 and 48-2x39*9 mm. 



Strix indranee. 
The Brown Woori-Owx. 

(1646) Strix indranee indranee Sykes. 
The Southebn Bbown Wood-Owl, 
Strix indranee indranee, Faunn B. I., Birds, 2nd eel, vol. iv, p. 309, 

This Wood-Owl occurs in Ceylon and South India, North to- 
Mahableshwar. It has also been obtained in Goomsoor and in the 
Shevaroy Hills, while Sykes's type was a Deccan specimen, 

I know nothing about the breeding of this common bird beyond 
some notes sent me by T. F, Bourdillon with five eggs. Of four he 
writes to me about the birds under the name of ocdlatvm as follows:— 
" These eggs were brought to me (4) as being those of a large Owl. 
The nests were placed on a shelf of a rock in wooded country in the- 
drier part of Tra van core. They were taken on the 12th January." 

Later he took another egg from the same place on the 1st .March 
which he gave to Stewart and the latter gave to me. All the eggs 
are marked " indrani " in Bourdillon's own handwriting, but seem 
rather small for this bird. At the same time, Strix ocellaia has 
not been found breeding so far South as Travancore, and I think 
Bourdillon's latest identification is probably correet. 

The birds are found from the lowest to the highest hills in Travan - 
core, while in Ceylon it occurs from sea-level to about 4,500 feet,, 
keeping much to the heaviest evergreen forests. 

Wait says (' Birds of Ceylon,' p. 235} :— " This Owl has been 
found breeding in the Dimbula district in February ; two eggs are 
laid, either in a hole in a large tree, or in a stick -nest, placed on a 
rocky shelf, or hi the fork of a tree. Fonr Ceylon eggs average 
1*90 by 1-66" (=48*2x42-3 mm.). 

It appears from the above notes that these Owls breed from 
January to March and that two eggs form the full clutch. 

Nine eggs, including Wait's four Ceylon eggs, average 49*9 X 
44*1 mm. : maxima '52-2x42*0 and 51-9x43-1 mm. The minima, 
found in some of Wait's eggs, I have not got, but it will be noticed 
that the authentic Ceylon egga are even smaller than those taken 
by Bourdilion. 
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* (1647) Strtxindraoeenewarensis* (Hodgs.). 

The Himalayan Bkown Wood-Owl. 

Strix indranee newaransis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. lv, p, 400. 

This fine Owl is found in the Himalayas from extreme West to 
extreme East. It also occurs in the hills of Northern Burma, but 
does not extend very far South. I am very doubtful as to the 
inclusion of the very brown birds from Northern Siam and Annam 
with this race. 

This Owl, like tho other members of tho genus, seems to be 
a truly forest bird, and is found from 2,000 or 3,000 feet commonly 
up to about 8,000, while it has been recorded in Sikkim up to 
13,000 feet. 

We have two published notes on this bird's breeding. As recorded 
in Hume's ' Nests and Eggs,' p. 110, he (Hume) found a nest in 
May " which was hi a deep, wooded, precipitous little valley or 
khud, at the back of Mahasoo (near Simla). It was placed on a shelf 
projecting from the face of a low precipice ; immediately above 
it projected a large point of rock, from which depended a perfect 
curtain of bushes, which reached the tops of the trees growing 
at the foot of the precipice. The nest, the Paharees said, was 
composed of sticks with a few feathers intermingled, and contained, 
on the 6th June, three very young birds." 

Whymper also reports the finding of a nest of this Owl in Kuinan 
(Joum. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xvii, p. 523, 1906) :— " I found 
a nest of the above bird in a deep shady nullab here at about 5,000 feet 
elevation on February 21st, 1906. It contained two fresh eggs. 
The nest was merely a hole scraped in the ground at the foot of 
some steep rocks and was placed behind some scanty bushes. 
The birds were not at all shy and watched us from such a short 
distance there was no difficulty in identifying them, and it is a bird 
I know well," Whymper then goes on to describe how he sub- 
stituted two hen's eggs, which the Owls duly hatched out. A visit 
to the nest later showed tho two chicks recently hatched and two 
dead rats provided for their dinner, but two days later again tbere- 
were no chicks, no rats and no Owls. 

Another nest found by Whymper in March was " placed in the 
hollow of a fork of a by no means large tree standing on the edge 
of a shady nullah but not itself well shaded ; it was about 10 feet 
up. The single egg it contained was much smaller than the other 
one. It seems from what I have now seen that the male remains 
constantly close by the nest, occasionally calling to his mate." 

* Robinson and Kloss, who place this Owl in the genus Buloea, consider 
all our Indian forma to be merely races of Bulaca leptogrammica Temminck, 
from Borneo. They are probably correct in this latter determination, but 
I should have liked to see more material before deciding. It is a small, 
richly coloured bird. 
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I have a pair of eggs and a single one taken by Masson near 
Darjiling at about 6,000 feet ; both were taken from a small cave 
in a cliff-side. There was no nest, the egga being laid on the bare 
ground. The pair were taken on the 4th February and the second 
laying of one egg on the I9th. 

I obtained one abnormally small egg in the Khasia Hills, shooting 
the old bird ; this egg was laid on the bare ground in a Pine-forest 
on a very steep hiB -side. There was no nest and no protection 
other than a huge Pine standing 2 or 3 feet away. 

The breeding season seems to be January to March, my latest 
date for eggs being the 14th of that month. 

Two eggs are laid, sometimes only one. 

Sixteen egga average 56-2x45-9 mm. : maxima 583 X 470 mm. ; 
minima 4S-4>x41*2 mm. This last egg is abnormally small, and my 
next smallest is 52-5x43-2 mm. 



(1049) Strlx ooellata (Less.). 
The Mottled Wood-Owl. 

Stria ocellata, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p, 402. 

This Wood-Owl is found over practically the whole of India 
from the base of the Himalayas to the Carnatic and to the base of 
the Nilgiris. It extends East to Lower Bengal but not to Assam, 
while in the West it does not occur in Sind. It is also absent from 
the driest and most desert countries without woods and forests. 

Its favourite breeding haunts are undoubtedly Mango-orchards, 
but it has been found nesting — if I may use the term for a bird 
-which makes no nest — in solitary trees in cultivation, in gardens, 
in roadside avenues, while in Raipur (Central Provinces) Blewitt 
says that an occasional pair is to be met with in open forest and 
describee two eggs taken from a tree in such forest. 

This Owl deposits its eggs either in hollows in trees or in the 
hollows formed by the divergence of the greater limbs of trees 
where they start from the main trunk. The birds make no nest 
though, naturally, in the uncovered hollows between the houghs 
many wind-blown oddments may accumulate and form what 
looks like a kind of nest. They build at almost any height from 
the ground, but most often between 6 and 20 feet, although Hume 
gives 25 feet as the limit. 

The breeding seastn is thus summed up by Hume :— " The 
Mottled Wood-Owl lays in the plains of the North-Western Provinces 
and the Punjab in February and March, but I have a note of the 
eggs having been taken in the Doon early in April. In the Central 
Provinces it lays from ^November to January." 

In Khandesh and the South Konkan Davidson and Vidal took 
eggs in December, January and February, while in Bihar Coltart, 
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Inglis and others found them breeding in February and March. 
In Poona it breeds rather later and Betham took a single fresh egg 
on the 10th April. 

Occasionally this Owl lays three eggs, but the normal full elutch 
is two. 

Hume says the eggs are creamy white. I have never seen any 
with a cream tint, but they are, like all Owls' eggs, a duller white 
than such eggs as those of Bee-eaters, Kingfishers etc. 

Eighteen eggs average 51-1 x 42-6 mm.: maxima 54-3x42-1 
and 53-2x44-2 mm. ; minima 48-2x41-0 mm. 

The old birds sit very close, and Cock writes of one he found 
sitting on its nest in a Mango-tree near Sitapur which refused to 
leave even when he threw a stone at it. 



(1650) Strix orientalis Shaw. 
The Malayan Wooo-Owl. 

Sirix seloputo, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd. ed. vol. iv, p. 403. 
Stria orientalis, ibid. vol. viii, p. 682. 

This Owl is found from South Burma and Siam, through the 
Malay States, to Sumatra and Borneo, but not Java, which is 
occupied by Strix o. aeloputo ; East it extends to Cochin China. 

There are only two records of this bird's breeding. Oates, 
quoted by Hume, writes : — " I have not been fortunate enough 
to get the eggs of this species, but I have twice found the young 
birds. The eggs appear to be laid on the bare wood in the fork 
of a large Pepul-tree at no great distance from the ground. A 
young bird, about one month old, and just able to fly, was taken 
on the 20th April and another one, rather younger, on the 24th March. 
JEggs should therefore be looked for at the end of February and the 
commencement of March." 

The only egg known was taken by E. G. Herbert on the 23rd 
February near Sanikok in Siam. Sending me this egg Herbert 
notes :— " I have only beard of two or tbree pairs within a radius 
of 50 miles of Bangkok. The ' nest ' was in a large open branch- 
hole of a living tree, about 25 feet from the ground. There was 
no nesting material in the hollow." 

Tbe egg measures 49-0x41-0 mm. 
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Subfamily BUBONlN^l. 

(All Oriental Owls other than those already described.) 

Ketupa zeylonensis. 
The Brown Fish-Owl. 

(1G52) Ketupa zeylonensis zeylonensis Gmelin. 
The Ceylon Bbown Fish-Owl, 

Kclupa zeylonensis zeylonensis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 406. 

The present race of Fish-Owl is found over the greater part of" 
Southern India, South of a Hne drawn roughly at about the latitude 
of Bombay City on the West to the mouths of the Krishna River 
on the East. It is also common in Ceylon, the type -locality. 

The breeding habits of all the Fish-Owls seem to be just the 
same, so that the description of the nidification of this one serves 
for all. They frequent both forest and well-wooded open country 
but will never be found far from water. In Ceylon they keep 
much to deep forest near streams, but in India they are quite as 
often found in well-wooded country, and their favourite breeding 
haunts are undoubtedly densely growing, shady Mango -orchards, 

Hume sums up bis description of the nests as follows :— " They 
always nest in the vicinity of water, sometimes choosing a cleft 
in rocks overhanging a mountain stream, sometimes a broad shelf 
in the clay cliffs of some river, sometimes a huge cavity in some 
old banyan-tree, and at times appropriating an old nest of Haliaetus 
leucoryphus, , 

" Where they make their own nest, on a ledge or a reeess of 
a cliff, it consists of little but a few sticks, mingled with a few 
feathers, or, when in holes of trees, of a few feathers and dead leaves ; 
but, when they annex an old nest, they seem to line it more carefully 
with finer twigs, grass and feathers. I have never found green 
leaves under the eggs of this species," 

The above hardly stresses the liking this bird shows to hollows 
between great boughs of trees for nesting sites. Thus as regards 
this particular race Blewitt in Raipur found an egg laid " m the 
hollow of a large mohwa-tree, where two branches had forked off." 
Again, Vidal records " nine nests found from January to March,, 
all in hollows or depressions in Mango-trees, one or two eggs or 
young ones in each," 

I have also heard of the, eggs being laid in a hole in a bank. 

When old nests are made use of they are generally those of 
Eagles and Vultures, and the eggs have often been taken from old 
nests of the latter very high up. Betham found one in a nest of 
Pseudogyps fully 50 feet from the ground. When in hollows in 
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Mafigo and other trees they are generally rather low down, between 
10 and 20 feet from the ground. 

In Ceylon this Fish-Owl breeds in June, July and August, and 
Wait says in April' also. In India it is exclusively a Winter breeder, 
most birds laying from the end of November to the end of February 
and a casual bird or two in March and April, 

The full clutch of eggs is two, rarely three and sometimes one only. 

The eggs are white, and I have not seen any with the creamy 
tint mentioned by Hume. 

Eight eggs average 58-7x48-0 mm.: maxima 64*8x47*5 and 
59-1 x 48*9 mm. ; minima 55-9x 47-3 mm. 

I think the male of all the races of this Fish- Owl assists in inouba- 
tion ; it certainly does so in both the Northern forms. At other 
times he keeps close to the nest when the female is sitting, and 
often gives away the position by his deep, grumbling notes, like 
an old man mumbling his displeasure at something. 

Incubation with the Northern race takes five weeks approximately,, 
a period prohably applicable to all the races. 

(1653) Ketupa zeylonensls hardwiekli Gray, 
The Nobthehn Bbown Fish- Owl. 

Ketupa zeylonen&is hardieickii, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol iv, p. 4DS. 

With the exception of Sind and Baluchistan, this race of Fish- 
Owl occurs over the whole of Northern India as far East as Western 
Bengal. In the Himalayas it extends East to Sikkim, Bhutan 
and possihly to the hills of Assam North of the Brahmapootra. 

It frequents the same sort of country as the preceding bird aud 
ascends the Outer Himalayas to about 3,000 feet. There is little 
about its nidification one can note which has not been already 
recorded for the Ceylon bird ; Marshall states that it returns yearly 
to the same nesting site, A pair that bred in " Saharunpore, in 
a hollow in a fork of a Banyan-tree about 25 feet from the ground," 
in I860 on the 10th April had two young, on the 17th March, 1807, 
two young ones, and on the 24th February, 1868, two eggs. Brooks, 
found a pair hreeding in a small cave near Etawah, apparently 
a not unusua] site for this race in the hilly country. 

Primrose found this Owl breeding near Longview Estate below 
Kurseong at an elevation of 4,000 feet, unusually high, and I have 
no other record of its breeding at similar elevations anywhere else. 

The hreeding season is roughly December to March, most eggs, 
being laid in January and February. 

The full clutch is two eggs, often one only, and I have never 
heard of three. 

I have only got measurements of seven eggs, which vary between 
58*3x47-0 and 62*3x48-7 mm., but a larger series would certainly 
give a wider range and, one expeets, larger average measurements 
than for the eggs of the smaller Southern form. 
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(1654) Ketupa zeylonensis lesehenault Temm. 
The Bekoal Brown Fish-Owl. 
Ketupa zeylonensis Itschejiault, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 400. 

The breeding range of this Owl extends from Bengal and Orissa, 
through Assam, Manipur and all Burma, to the Malay Peninsula, 

So far as is known the eggs of this race of Fish-Owl are laid in 
places very similar to those selected by the other races. In Bagoolah, 
00 miles from Calcutta, Parker obtained two fresh eggs from 
a Vulture's nest huilt on the top of a lofty Pepul-tree, Cripps 
in Faridpore found its eggs in a large hollow in a dead stump of 
a Mango -tree. Oates in Pegu found two young birds in a hollow 
between the great branches of a tree at about lOfeet from the ground, 
while Hopwood took two eggs from a hole in a cliff on the Lower 
Chindwin, 

Round about Dacca a favourite nesting site was in the small 
ruined mausoleums, of which there were many round the race- 
course and golf-course and also round the Nawab's Palace. Under 
the domes of these were generally a stone roof over the room 
below, and here the birds deposited their eggs, rinding their way in 
and out through the breaches in the masonry. The birds seemed 
to select those over which some parasitic .F^ews was growing, and I 
found no nests in the mausoleums, equally broken down, over 
which no vegetation grew. 

The breeding season generally is from November to February, 
but they sometimes breed a good deal later, the fresh eggs found 
by Hop wood beiug taken on the 2nd April. 

Two eggs form the normal elutch, but I found three eggs twice 
in Dacca, 

Ten eggs average 58-4x48-9 mm.: maxima 60-2X50-1 and 
58-0x53-0 mm. ; minima 56-7X 47-8 and 59-9x47-5 mm. 

The hirds return each breeding season to the same nesting site 
for many years in succession, as I found great piles of pellets and 
animal remains in some of the nesting places I saw in Dacca. The 
birds sat close, but never attempted any defence of their eggs or 
young. 

(1656) Ketupa ketupu Horsf. 
The Malay Fish-Owl. 

Ketupa ketupu, Fauna B. I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol, iv, p. 410, 

The Malay Fish -Owl has a wide range. It occurs in the hills 
of Assam South of the Brahmapootra, while Coltart also obtained 
a specimen in Dibrugarh. Thence it ranges through Arakan and 
Tenasserim to the Malay Peninsula, Siam and Cochin China. It is 
also found in Sumatra, Java and Borneo, 
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The breeding habits of this species of Fish-Owl do not differ 
from those of the preceding, though very little has been recorded 
about them. So far as I have seen it is a forest bird, by preference 
keeping close to streams or pools, though wandering into the open 
pretty frequently. 

I found eggs of this bird laid on the ground in the banks of steep 
and rocky ravines running through forest, both damp evergreen 
and very dry Pine-forest. There was no nest of any description, 
the eggs lying on the earth itself or raised above it by the numerous 
pellets from- the food given to the young of previous broods. In 
each case protection from above was afforded by an overhanging 
boulder or rock, in some instances these being overgrown with 
long hanging moss or other vegetation which formed a further 
screen. Occasionally the eggs were placed in hollows formed 
in between the lowest boughs of great forest trees, and here also- 
there was no nest other than the remains of pellets and food. 

In the foot-hills of the ranges near Perak Kellow obtained quite 
a number of nests in forests on the borders of streams. The eggs 
were laid either in small caves or in holes and hollows of big 
trees. In Tenasserim Bingham obtained a single egg from a 
natural depression in a tree where a big branch forked oil from the 
trunk. 

The breeding season is December to March, most eggs being laid 
in January. 

On one occasion Kellow obtained three eggs in a clutch, but 
two is the usual number, Tiiey are indistinguishable from other 
eggs of large Owls. 

Twelve eggs average 54-6x43-7 mm. : maxima 58-1x44-0 and 
53*6x44-6 mm. ; minima 51-2x43-1 mm. 



(1657) Ketupa flavipes (Hodgs.). 
The Tawny Fish-Owl. 
Ketupa flavipes, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol iv-, p. 411. 

This grand Owl extends from Kashmir to Eastern Assam, both 
North and South of the Brahmapootra. It also occurs in the 
Lushai Hills and from Manipur to Western China. 

I can find no record of this bird's breeding other than what I have 
noted from time to time in my own Catalogue. In North Cachar 
it was found only in deep forest, though nearly always haunting 
the hanks of streams and, bo far as I can remember, I never found 
it out of deep forest except once, when I disturbed a pair eating 
a Pheasant in park-land, where many great Oaks grew closely 
together. 

Of the few eggs I found most were laid in the oid nests of Fish- 
Eagles, often at a great height from the ground. Occasionally „ 
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however, it does lay its eggs in a small hollow in a ravine or 
river-bank. When it takes possession of an Eagle's nest it makes 
no attempt to repair it or to furnish a new lining, so that often 
;it becomes very dilapidated and, one would think, insecure. The 
birds sit very close, and sometimes the female is so determined and 
fierco in her resistance that there is no alternative to shooting 
her on the nest before taking the eggs. The birds seem quite 
different in charaeter to the Malay Fish-Owl which, though it fights 
desperately if wounded, offers no defence of its home. The Tawny 
Fish -Owl, on the contrary, attacks savagely, and is certainly far 
more dangerous to rob than most Eagles or Falcons. 

The breeding season is in December, January and Febmary, and 
the number of eggs laid is two or, occasionally, only one. 

They only differ from those of the preceding species in being 
larger and proportionately broader, though this latter difference 
would probably disappear in a larger series. Ten eggs average 
57-1 X 46-9 mm. : maxima 61*2x50*0 mm. ; minima 54*8x48-7 mm. 

I have shot a male once on its nest, so it is certain he sometimes 
incubates, but, as a rule, he is to be found perched on a hranch 
quite close to his mate on the nest, keeping up an intermittent 
deep guttural conversation. The male is not nearly so courageous 
and fierce as his wife with human beings, and invariably quietly 
makes off as the tree is being climbed. 



Bubo bubo. 

The Great Horned Owl. 

(1658) Bubo bubo tarcomanus (Eversm.). 
The Tukkestan Gheat Hokned Owl. 

Bubo bubo tureomanus, Fauna E. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. iv, p. 413. 

This Homed Owl is the form hreeding from Transcaspia to 
Persia and Baluchistan, and occurs and is resident in Gilgit and 
Northern Kashmir. 

There is practically nothing on record about its habits and its 
nidifi cation, but a young friend of mine when on a shooting expedi- 
tion in Gilgit obtained two eggs which he said were thoe of Bubo 
bengalensis, a bird he knew well, though the eggs must be almost 
certainly those of the present race. 

The two eggs were said to have been laid on the bare earth in 
a hole between two rocks on a 1*0 cky hillside at an elevation of about 
8,000 feet. They measure 58*9x47*3 and 58*0 X 48-5 mm. They 
are far larger than the eggs of B. b. bengalensis found in the plains, 
but not larger than some Kashmir-taken eggs supposed, or in 
some instances certainly, of that race. They were taken on the 
.2nd March. 
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(1059) Bubo bubo tibetanus Bianclii. 
The Tibetan Gheat Horned Owl. 
Bubo bubo tibetanus. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 414. 

The present race of Homed Owl is a resident breeding bird in 
Sikkim, Tibet and Western Cbina. 

This is a rare or, perhaps, a seldom seen bird frequenting open 
rocky plateaus and mountains at great heights. Ludlow records 
seeing it twice near Gyantse, once in Summer in a deep rocky 
gorge and once in Winter on a telegraph-post near the British fort. 
It is almost certain that this is also the race seen by Osmaston 
in Ladak up to 15,000 feet. One he saw in an old ruined fort at 
Basgn, 10,800 feet, and a pair at Wimmu Nud at 14,000, while he 
saw traces and pellets of the Owls at Puga in June, at 14,500 feet. 

There is nothing known as to its breeding except my own note 
in the ' Fauna.' This refers to two eggs taken by Macdonald in 
the first week of March 1919 at Gyantse, the elevation being 
12,500 feet or more. They were said to have been taken from 
a small cave or hole at the foot of a high cliff leading down to a ravine, 
tbe ground bare and nearly all boulders and rocks. ' The eggs 
were laid on the ground with no sign of a nest, while in answer 
to a query from me Mr. Macdonald said he did not remember seeing 
.any pellets with the eggs. 

They measure 02-0x47-9 and 59-5x48-0 mm. 

(1000) Bubo bubo bengalensis (Frankl,). 
The Indian Gbeat Horned Owl. 

Bubo bubo bengaltmsis, Fauna B. L, Birds, 2nd ed. vo]. iv, p. 414. 

The extraordinary difference in the size of eggs laid by plains birds 
and, on the other hand, by birds of the hills points to the conclusion 
that there must be two races, a larger hill bird and a smaller plains 
bird. To prove this skins of more breeding specimens of these 
Owls are necessary, and so for the presentlunite them all under the 
one name of bengalensis. If the hill bird is proved to be distinct 
it would bear the name of cavearius of Hodgson. 

The Indian Horned Owl is found over practically the whole of 
Northern India, being found in the Himalayas commonly up to 
5,000 feet and less often up to 8,000, whence it extends South to 
Khandesh, m the Bombay Presidency, the Deccan in the West, 
and to Orissa. East it is found in Assam, Manipur and North- 
West Burma (Arakon). It occurs in Sind and Rajputana, but is 
not common in the more desert countries. 

This race of the Homed Owl often frequents comparatively open 
dry areas, without much in the way of trees and vegetation, but it is 
also found, though in smaller numbers, in damper well-wooded 
districts. Thus in Bihar it is very common, but in the adjoining 
and wetter province of Bengal much less so. 
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Unlike the other great Owls, which have so great a variety of 
breeding places, this bird is very constant to one type, almost, 
if not quite, invariably laying its eggs in small caves of some sort. 
When not making use of a cave the birds deposit their eggs on the 
ground under the shelter of a tree, bank or bush and sometimse 
■without any shelter at all, while occasionally they make use of 
a deserted nest of a Vulture. Undoubtedly the favonrite situation 
is in a small cave or recess in the hjgh clay banks of rivers and 
streams and, next to these, caves in the rocky banks of ravines. 
They are generally small and shallow, while often they consist 
merely of a rock overhanging the bank, and sometimes they are just 
iedges with no protection above. Marshall (G.), who found many 
nests, once saweggs which had heen deposited on bare level ground, 
but " on every other occasion on a ledge, in a perpendicular bank 
of a ravine, generally by the canal, and without exception on the 
left bank facing West." This was in Saharanpore, but Hutton 
in the Doon, Cock at Dharainsala and Bingham at Delhi all give the 
same description of the nesting place. Davidson and Wenden, 
writing of the Deccan, say that it is common along all the hrooks 
and rivers but that the caves selected were " facing all points of 
the compass." 

These Owls are very common in the Jamalpar Hills, and here the 
nesting sites selected are invariably ledges on, or caves in, the 
steep mud cliffs whence Ollenbach sent me many clutches of eggs. 

The breeding season is from October to March or early April, 
in the hills most birds laying in February and March, while in the 
plains most lay in December and January. Betham took a clutch 
of five eggs near Poona on the 18th October, and I have seen a set 
taken in Kashmir on the 11th April, while Marshall obtained a fresh 
clutch as late as the 10th April in Saharanpore. 

The full clutch of eggs is three to five and I have never seen 
more, but Davidson and Wenden saw six eggs and also six young 
in neats in the Deccan. 

Forty Kashmir eggs average 58-1 X 40*0 mm. : maxima 61*2 X 
47-9 and 00-0x49-9 mm. ; minima 54-1x44-8 mm. One hundred 
eggs from the plains average 53-6x43*8 mm. : maxima 57*2x45-0 
and 54*0x45*2 mm. ; minima 49*0x42*0 and 51*0x40*2 mm. 

Bubo coromandus. 

The Dusky Hoened Owl. 

t 
(1G01) Bubo coromandus coromandus (Lath.). 

The Iwdiau Dusky Hobned Owl. 

Bvho coromandus coromandus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p, 416. 

This fine Owl ranges over the greater part of India. It is found 
from Sind and the Punjab on the West to Western Bengal and 
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Bihar on the East. South it occurs as far as Khandcsh, 'Mysore, 
the Deccan and the Carnatic. I refer all Burmese specimens to 
Robinson's klossi. 

So long as the country is well wooded, with an ample supply 
of water, the needs of this fine Owl are satisfied. 

Hume sums up their breeding habits as follows :— -"As a rule 
they construct stick-nests in the fork of some large tree. At times 
they appropriate an old nest of the Tawny Eagle placed in some 
thick and thorny, but .comparatively low, acacia-tree. In most 
cases the nest contains some lining of more or less green leaves, 
and a few feathers or a little grass. Occasionally I have found the 
eggs laid in the hollow of some huge stump, or in the depression at 
. the fork of three or more large branches, with no stick- nest and only 
a few dry leaves as a bed ; but out of more than thirty nests I found 
one December in trees along the banks of the canal near Hansee 
and Hissar, all but one were regular stick structures." 

There is little one can add to the above, but the great majority 
of eggs found by myself or my correspondents have been in deserted 
nests of Eagles or Vultures taken possession of by the Owls and then 
often repaired, lined and frequently added to by them. The birds 
return year after year for many seasons to the same nest, and each 
year they add something to the structure, so that in time it becomes 
very big. Cripps says of one nest found by him in a Tamarind- 
tree in Paridpore : " It was a huge structure of sticks and twigs, 
more than a man could carry." 

Butler says of one nest taken by him in Sind, " It consisted of 
ordinary sticks like an old Kite's nest," while Ticehurst (Ibis, 
1923, p. 237) quotes Bell to the effect that " eagles' or vultures' 
nests are those usually appropriated." 

The breeding season lasts from December to March, most eggs 
being laid in December and January. Taylor, however, obtained 
a single hard-set egg of this Owl in April at Munzeerabad in 
Mysore. 

Two eggs is the normal clutch, but Hume once found three, 
while, on the other hand, one only is sometimes laid. There is 
often an. interval of several days between the deposition of the two 
eggs and, as the females commence incubation when the first is laid, 
there may be a startling difference between the size and ages of the 
two young birds when hatched. 

Oue hundred eggs measured by Hume average 59-1 X 48 '0 mm., 
while forty measured by myself average 59-3 X 48-2 mm. : maxima 
62'4x49-0 and 58-1x49-2 mm,; minima 57-0x46-3 and 58-1 X 
45-0 mm. 

In Hume's ' Nests and Eggs ' a clutch of" well-marked eggs " 
is recorded by A. A. Anderson, who shot the bird off its eggs. " The 
markings consist of lilac blotches, showing through the shell, as 
it were, and of course, a pure white ground ; and they are both 
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profusely though minutely spotted, especially at the extreme end, 
with brown and lilac spots (or rather specks) of various shades." 

The eggs are normally quite typical, though their range in size 
and shape is greater than is usual in Owls' eggs. 

(1603) Huhua nipalensis Hodgs. 
The Forkst Eaglk-Owl. 

Hvthua nipafonxis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 418. 

This, the finest of all our Indian Owls, is found in the Himalayas 
from Kuman to Assam and thence through the hill regions of North 
and Central Burma. It also occurs and is common in Travancore 
and ranges from the Nilgiris and Malabar to Ceylon, 

This Eagle-Owl is essentially a forest-bird but nearly always 
keeps to the sides of streams, sometimes of considerable size and 
forming wide open spaces. I have seen it in North Caehar in very 
deep humid forest from the foot-hills up to some 4,000 feet, hut it is 
most common between 1,0(JO and 3,000 feet. In Travancore 
Stewart found it breeding in some numbers from 500 or fiOO up to 
3,000 feet- 
It always, so far as has been ascertained, breeds in fairly dense 
cover, though for hunting purposes it may come out more into the 
open . 

Nests found by myself in the Assam hills have always been 
either in deserted Eagles' nests or in the hollow formed by the 
first great boughs where they divide from the trunk of big trees, 
and never more than 12 or 15 feet from the ground. There is no 
nest, though these hollows always contain a certain amount of 
wind-swept rubbish, in addition to which the pellets and remains of 
animal-food collect, forming after a few years a great mass of evil- 
smelliug remnants. When in Eagles' nests the birds seem to do no 
repairs, just accepting the nests as they are and however dilapidated. 

In Travancore Stewart found nests in several positions, such as 
in eaves or on ledges of cliffs or rocks or in holes in large trees or 
stumps, in most cases near, or actually on the banks of, rivers and 
streams. 

The breeding season is generally from December to February, 
but in Kuman Whymper found an egg on the 15th March, while 
I took one on the 20th June in North Cachar. This probably 
was a second egg laid after the first had been hatched and the 
young come to grief. The egg was very hard-set and must have 
been laid in May. 

Neither Stewart, Whymper nor I have ever found more than one 
egg or young bird. 

The eggs are quite typical Owls' eggs, and ten of them average 
Cl-2x4(MJ mm.: maxima 65-0x52*4 mm.; minima 57-Ox 
48*5 mm. 
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The birds are extraordinarily savage and fight desperately for 
young or eggs. Even the male will join in the fight, and I have 
seen him attack fiercely on one occasion when his nest was being 
rifled after his wife had been shot. 

I believe the female only incubates, but the male sits close to her, 
uttering his deep guttural mumble from time to time. 



Huhua orientals (Horsf.). 
The Javan Eagle-Owl. 

(1664) Huhua orientals sumatrana Raffles. 
The Malay Eagle- Owl, 

Huhua orientalis sumatrana, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 410. 

Although this Eagle -Owl must be common in parts of the Malay 
Peninsula, there is absolutely nothing on record about its habits 
or its nidifi cation. 

It is a forest-bird, and in the years 1910-12 I had several skins 
sent to me with eggs which had been taken in the hill-ranges next 
to Peraji, Simpang and, again, Seiangor. The eggs were all said 
to have been found laid on the bare ground in small caves and 
crevices, or on ledges, in low cliffs in the foot-hills, or the broken 
* ground and in heavy forest. Exact details of the places where the 
eggs were taken were not given and, in some cases, " near " Simpang 
or " near " Selangor might have meant a considerable number of 
miles away. 

The eggs were all taken between the 10th December and 16th 
.February and the clutches numbered two or three. 

Twelve eggs average 53-5x43-9 mm. : maxima 56-8x45-0 and 
55-3 X 45-6 mm, ; minima 50-0x43-1 and 56-0x42-2 mm. 



Otus bakkamoBna. 

The Collared Scofs Owl 
(1666) Otus bakkamcena bakkamaena Pennant. 
The Ceylon Collared Scops Owl. 
Om bakkarruz** b^ku^na, Faun* B. L, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, P . 422. 
The Ceylon Collared Scops Owl is found in Ceylon and in Southern 
J^oTL North as the South Kon^andM^ 

All the various races of u fchl ^ S . c0 P s . ^L^ot enter dense humid 
well-wooded country in the P^JJ^ ^nTefof trees round 
forest. They prefer ordiardfl d«y«^ " Bo urdillon, in 
about villages and cultivation and, according ^^ 
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Travancore are very common in gardens. In the Nilgiris and 
hills of Southern India it occurs as high as 4,000 feet in the breeding 
season, but in Travancore Bourdillon says that it is most common 
in the plains and foot-hills, and it has only been recorded up to some 
2,000 feet. In Ceylon it is found as high as 5,000 feet. No race 
of Collared Scops Owl, even deserticolor, will be found in truly 
desert country, ae they all require a good water-supply and trees 
with dense foliage in which to hide. 

Bourdillon records that in Travancore this little Owl often breeds 
in the roofs of houses, both empty and deserted, or in holes in walls 
of old buildings, but elsewhere they seem always to lay their eggs 
in natural hollows in trees. A very favourite situation in Ceylon 
and the Indian Tea and Rubber districts is a hole in a tree on the 
edge of the plantations, 

Legge found a nest " placed in the hollow between the frond and 
the trunk of a Kitool palm (Caryota urens)," and lie adds, " a few 
leaves or grass -stalks usually line the hole in which the eggs are 
deposited." I have no other record of any real lining being made. 
All the eggs Phillips found were deposited on the bare wood, which 
was hi some instances quite rotten and crumbled. Vidal also says 
of the six nests found by him ; " None of the nests contained 
any lining but rotten touch-wood." All these six nests were in 
holes in Mango-trees or Jack-trees, and they were all taken in the 
Ratnagiri district. 

The birds select holes in trees which are as a rule low down, 
anything between 6 and 20 feet, hut occasionally they choose 
one very high up. 

The breeding season is principally January and February hut f 
in Ceylon, Phillips obtained several nests in March and April. 
Davidson also took one clutch in the Konkan on the 10th April, 
while, on the other hand, odd clutches have been taken in Decemher. 

The usual full clutch is two or three, and Vidal found three to be 
the maximum number in Ratnagiri, but in Travancore Bourdillon 
obtained clutches of four and five eggs. ' 

The eggs are quite typical Owls' eggs in every way, often extremely 
broad ovals, almost spherical. 

Twenty-seven eggs average 31-8x27*0 mm.: maxima 85-Ox 
28-2 and 33-0x29-2 mm. ; minima 29*1x25-5 and 30-5x25-3 mm. 



(1607) Otus bakkamcena marathae Ticehurst. 
The Central Indian Coij-ared Scops Owl. 

Ottts bakkamasna fnaratkos, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 424. 

Ticehurst restricts this race of Collared Owl to the area from tho 
Central Provinces to Sainbalpur and Manbhum in Western Bengal. 

Hume records either having taken or had sent to him specimens 
of birds and eggs both from Sambalpur and from Saugnr but, of 
course, with the exception of malabaricus (=true bakkamosna), 
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all his races are lumped together. I have no eggs from the area 
of this subspecies, but eggs taken by Hume and now in the British 
Museum were taken from January to April. 
Four eggs average 33-0x27-9 mm. 

(1608) Otus bakkamcena gangetieus Ticehurst. 
The United Provinces Collared Scops Owl. 

Otus bakkam&na gangetieus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 425. 

The range given for this race by Ticehurst is Rajputana and 
United Provinces, and to this I would add Bihar, the birds of which 
appear to be nearest this form. 

The breeding habits are just the same as those of other races 
and need no repetition. It is a very eommon hird in Bihar, where 
Coltart and Inglis took very fine series of its eggs, giving me a 
representative set of five clutches. Nine times out of ten it deposits 
its eggs in holes in Mango- trees in orchards round about villages, 
and may often be found breeding in company with the Binged 
Paroquet; I have myself found Sitta caManeiventris, the Owl and 
the Paroquet all breeding in the same Mango-tree within a few feet 
of one another. 

Occasionally this Owl makes use of holes in old factory walls 
and roofs, but I have never heard of it breeding in inhabited 
buildings. 

The breeding season is from February to April, hut Coltart took 
a clutch of fresh eggs on the 15th May, possibly a second brood, 
though this Owl is not normally double -brooded. 

The full clutch is three or four eggs, but five are occasionally laid. 

Fifty eggs average 33-1x28-1 mm.: maxima 35-2x28-9 and 
351x29-9 mm. ; minima 31-0x27-0 mm. 

Like those of most Owls, the eggs appear to he deposited at very 
irregular intervals, so that it is rather hard to determine the exact 
time taken for ineubation. Sometimes the female begins to sit 
diroctly the first egg is laid, but at other times not until two or 
more have been deposited. Probably the time of ineubation is 
twenty-two to twenty-three days, not more, though Witherby gives 
the period of ineubation of the European Scops Owl as twenty-four 
to twenty-five days. 

(1669) Otus bakkamcena plumipes Hume. 

The Punjab Collared Scops Owl. 

Otus bakkamcena plumipes, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 425. 

The plume-footed Scops Owl is found in the North -West Himalayas 
from Murree to Garhwal. 

This bird is rather more of a forest-haunter than the other races, 
but does not differ otherwise in its babits. It ascends up to some 
7,000 feet. 
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All the eggs of which I have information were taken from holes in 
trees. About Sim J a Dods worth found it breeding in April, and May, 
while in Kuman Whymper took two clutches of eggs, both very hard- 
set, on the 24th and 25th April, at an elevation of about- 4,500 feet. 
Dodsworth's eggs were taken at about 7,000 feet in Deodar- forest. 
Currie found this species breeding near Lahore and took two clutches 
of eggs in March. 

Three to five eggs are laid. 

Hume's measurements for his eggs are about 32-2x28-0 mm., 
but twelve egga which I have received from Murree, Simla and 
Kuman average 28*4x23-7 mm. ; maxima 30-1x24-8 and 29-3X 
25-0 mm. ; minima 27*3x23-1 and 28-3x23-0 mm. 

A larger series would probably increase the average size 
considerably, as both the clutches taken by Whymper are email. 

{Jfi70) Otus bakkamcena desertieolor Tieehurst, 
The Sind Collated Scops Owl. 

Otus bakkamama desertieolor, Fauna. B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, iv, p, 420. 

This pale race is, as one would expect, confined to the arid 
countries of Sind and Baluchistan. A specimen from the Raj- 
putana desert eoutitry is quite similar, Tieehurst writes about 
it (Ibis, 1923, p. 238) :— " The Collared Scops Owl in the thicker 
forests of Sind is fairly eoraraon, according to Mr. Bell. Both 
these speeies, however, may well escape observation, as in the day- 
time they hide up in thick-foliaged trees." 

Bell found a nest on the 13th March in the bottom of the founda- 
tion of a deserted Neophron's nest containing two young ones. 
Butler found a nest 40 feet up in a tree at Hyderabad, Sind, on the 
10th April, from which a young bird had fallen to the ground below. 

The only other record of its eggs being taken is that of Harringfcon- 
Bulkly, who took four eggs on the 1st March. The eggs are 
numbered and dated in his handwriting, and among his notes, which 
came into my possession, was the following, dated 18. 3. 90 : — 
" The only good eggs this month are the Scops' eggs from the 
Pabb Hills." 

These eggs measure 34-0x26*6, 32-5x28*0, 32-1x27*3 and 
32-0x27-0 mm. 

(1671) Otus bakkamoena lettla (Hodgs.). 
Th^ Burmese Collared Scops Owl. 

Otus bakkamozna Itltia, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 427. 

This little Scops Owl is found in the Himalayas from Kuman and 
Nepal to Eastern and Southern Assam, It is common in the 
Hill Tracts of Eastern Bengal and occurs over all the hill-ranges 
of Burma and in South peninsular Siam. 
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lb is a forest Owlet and, in Assam, we found it kept almost 
exclusively to evergreen forest at all heights from the foot-hills 
up to 7,000 feet, occasionally also breeding in the plains. In the 
Himalayas it ascends as higb as 8,000 feet, perhaps higher still. 

I took many clutches of this bird's eggs in the Cachar and Kbasia 
Hills and also in Dihrugarb, in nearly every ease these being 
deposited in boles in trees. Generally the holes were natural ones 
in dead trees and stumps, 5 to 15 feet from the ground, but on one 
occasion iu Lakbimpur I found it breeding in a deserted Woodpecker's 
hole about 30 feet from the ground. There is, of course, no nest. 

In Pegu Oates found the birds breeding in the same sort of plaees 
but, occasionally, they select very curious sites. One pair of birds 
I found had made use of a hole in the base of a nest of some 
Eagle, probably /. nana plumbea. The nest was a very old disused 
one and in the base was a hole of some size, probably made by 
a squirrel or some other agent, and filled with grass. I saw the Owl 
come out and shot it and, upon further investigation, discovered 
five hard-set eggs. 

Hume also had eggs sent to him which were taken " out of a narrow 
cleft (completely hidden by a small drooping shrub) in an over* 
hanging precipice, in the vaJley of the Surjon, between Petoragurh 
and Almora in Kumaon. They were described as laid on a few 
small sticks, amongst which a few feathers were interspersed." 

In Assam all the eggs I found were laid in February, March 
and April, while in Burma Oates and Hopwood also obtained eggs in 
these months. The eggs sent to Hume were taken on the 22nd May. 

Three or four eggs form tbe normal complete clutch, but I have 
twice seen five. 

Thirty-four eggs average 32-3x28-1 mm. : maxima 34-0x29-5 
and 33-3x29-9 mm. ; minima 29-2x27-0 and 30-1x26-4 mm. 

I have once sbot the male off the eggs and once trapped bim 
on them so, presumably, he takes his share m the incubation. 
They are game little birds and fight pluckily in defence of then- 
eggs and, when handled, strike and hold with their claws almost 
as much as with their bills, a characteristic of all Owls. 

Otus spilocephalus. 

The Spotted Scofs Owl. 

(1672) Otus spilocephalus spilocephalus (Blyth). 

The Eastern Spotted Scops Owl. 

Olus spiloceplialiia spilocepfialu$, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 427 

This little Owl is found from Nepal and Sikkim East to Assam, 
both North and South of the Brahmapootra, tbe Hill Traots of 
Eastern Bengal and the Chin Hills. Fea obtained it in Karenni 
and it probably occurs throughout the hill-ranges of Northern 
Burma. 
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Like most other Scops Owls, it lives and breeds in deep forest, 
though it may hunt in the open. I, however, sometimes found it 
in mixed bamboo- and tree-jungle and also in the thick secondary 
growth in deserted cultivation. 

The birds breed from the plains and foot-hills up to 0,000 feet, 
but do not wander far from the ranges. They ore most often met 
with between 2,000 and 5,000 feet. 

All the nests Coltart and I found in Assam were in holes in trees 
in forest or jungle, as above described, but one was in a hollow of 
a big Oak-tree just outside dense Oak- and Rhododendron -forest. 
Another, taken for me, was in a hole in a fallen dead tree inastrip 
of cultivation in forest. The eggs are laid in natural holes or in 
those of Grackles, Woodpeckers and Barbets at any height from the 
ground between 5 and 25 feet, and one clutch of eggs I found was 
laid in a hollow made by three branches of a gnarled old Rhodo- 
dendron twisting round one another. The nest in the fallen tree 
was within 2 feet of the ground. No lining is made and, when 
grass, leaves etc. are found in the holes, they are invariably wind- 
blown or placed there by other birds. 

This Owl seems to breed later than other Scops Owls, as I have 
taken eggs from April to June, though the latter month is rather 
exceptional. 

The eggs number three or four and rarely five or two, and are 
quite typical of the genus. 

Thirty-six eggs average 32-5x28-2 mm.: maxima 3-MX27-0 
and 33*0x28-6 mm. ; minima 31*1x27-0 and 32-3 x 26-0 mm. 

Coltart once caught a male on the nest and one of my men also 
did so, but in other instances we trapped or shot females only. 

It is difficult to tell the incubation period of birds" which lay 
their eggs at erratic intervals, but I think it is twenty-one to 
twenty -three days and more probably twenty-one only. 



(1073) Otus sptlocephalus huttoni (Hume). 
The Westekn Spotted Scops Owl. 

Olua epifocephalug hwttoni, Fauiia B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 429. 

This race of Spotted Scops Owl takes the place of the typical 
form in the Himalayas from Murree to the Simla States and Garhwal, 
being most common in forest between 3,000 and 4,000 feet, but 
breeding both higher and considerably lower than at these 
elevations. , 

In its breeding habits this Owl differs in no way from the preceding, 
but it appears often to lay only two or three eggs. In Hume's 
time the eggs had been taken by himself (Kofcegurh), Hutton 
(Musfioorie) and Marshall (Murree), and in each case two eggs 
bad been laid except in the nest found by Hume, in which there 
were five. In my own collection I have eggs taken by W. E. Brooks, 
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Rattray, Dodsworth, Nurse and Whymper, all threes or twos, 
and in some instances much incubated. 

The eggs are laid from March to June, the latter month probably 
being exceptional. 

Twenty eggs average 31-9 X 27-0 mm. : maxima 34-9x28-4 and 
31-0x28-8 mm. ; minima 30-0x27-0 and 32-0x26-1 mm. 

(1074) Otus ball! (Hume). 
The Andaman Scops Owl. 

Otus balli, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 429. 

This Scops Owl is found only in the Andamans. 

It does not seem to keep so closely to jungle as do most of the 
Scops Owls. Osmaston (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xvii, 
p. 487, 1006) says " This Owl is common everywhere "; Wickham 
says that it breeds freely in the roadside avenues in the settlement 
of Port Blair and also in the jungle round about. Butler also remarks 
(ibid. vol. xii, p. 570, 1899) that it has a habit of coming into houses 
and that he caught two specimens in his own bungalow. 

They lay their eggs either in natural hollows or in deserted nest- 
holes of Woodpeckers and Barbets, usually between 5 and 15 feet 
from the ground, but on one occasion 35 feet up in a Padouk-tree 
in an avenue. 

The breeding season is from the middle of February to the middle 
of April. The earliest date recorded is the 20th February (Osmaston) 
and the latest 7th April (Wickham) and 14th April (Osmaston), 
when a single fresh egg was taken. 

Two or three eggs are laid, generally the former number. Twenty 
average 30-5x27-1 mm.: maxima 32-9x28-1 mm.; minima 
29-1X27-5 and 30-2x24-3 mm. 

The birds sit very close and are difficult to drive from their nesting 
sites. Osmaston (loc. cit.) notes :- — ■" I found a nest in a Padouk- 
tree with a single fresh egg, the bird being captured on the nest, 
I let her go at a distance of two miles from her nest and on 
another island. About 3 weeks later on re-visiting the nest-hole I 
found it occupied again by another (or the same) Owl with two 
fresh eggs." 

(1675) Otus sagittatus (Cassin). 
The Large Malay Scops Owl. 

Otus sagiuatus, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p, 430. 

The Large Malay Scops Owl is found in Tenasserim, the Malay 
States and in South-West and peninsular Siam. 

According to Davison this Owl is confined to forest -country 
in and near the foot-hills of the various ranges, but Herbert found 
it comparatively common in the fruit-gardens and open, but well- 
wooded, eountry round both Samkok and Bangkok. 
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In the Malay States Kellow took several clutches of its eggs, and 
these also were laid in holes in trees in well -wooded but not forest 
areas. 

All the nests recorded by Kellow or Herbert have been in natural 
hollows of trees at heights between 10 and 20 feet from the ground, 
and they are, like the eggs of other Scops Owls, deposited on the 
bare wood without a lining of any kind. 

So far as we know the breeding season is in February and March, 
and of five clutches and a single egg recorded the earliest date is 
2. 2. 10 and the latest 29. 3. 10, both taken by Kellow. 

Of the five clutches one was a four, the rest all of three eggs. 

Seventeen eggs average 34-2x28-5 mm.: maxima 37-6x29-0 
and 34-5x29-2 mm. ; minima 32-2x27-7 mm. 

(1676) Otus bniDei {Hume}. 
The Stbiated Scofs Owl. 
Gins brueei, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. iv, p. 431. 

The Striated Scops Owl has a wide breeding range, being found 
from Palestine and Transeaspia to Persia, Baluchistan and Afghani- 
stan. The only record of its breeding in India is given by Williams 
(Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist, Soc. vol. xxxiii, p. 60S, 1929) :— " Fairly 
common in certain localities round Quetta. On the 16th April, 
1925, I flushed a bird out of a hole in a ' Sticky Plum '-tree in 
the Mian-gandi Reserve Forest. On enlarging the hole I found 
one egg. In the meanwhile the bird sat close hy and, when shot, 
an egg was extracted from the oviduct. The hiid has been identified 
and is now in the MacMahon Museum. 

" The egg was laid on a few rotting chips and no proper nest 
was made. The egg taken from the nest was slightly glossy, but 
the one out of the oviduct was chalky. They measure 32-4 X 
27-8 mm." 

A large series of forty eggs from Persia average 31-1 X 27-3 mm. r 
maxima 33-0x26-3 and 31-7x28-1 mm. ; minima 29-0x26-0 and 
30-3x25-8 mm. 

Otus scops (Linn.). 
The Italian Scops Owl. 

(1677) Otus scops pulehellus (Pall.). 
The Easteen Scops Owl. 

Otus scops pulcheUus, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol, iv, p. 433. 

This form of Scops Owl is found from South Russia to Aden, 
Palestine, Persia, Afghanistan and Baluchistan. 

It has never yet been proved to breed in this country, hut Tice- 
hurst says that it certainly breeds near Quetfca, at Ziarat, in the 
Juniper- forests . 
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Otus sunia. 

The Indian Scofs Owl,. 

(1680) Otus sunia sunia (Hodgs.). 
The Northern Indian Scops Owl. 

Otuz sunia sunia, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p, 435. 

The range of this Owl is all along the Outer Himalayas from 
Hazara to Eastern Assam, North of the Brahmapootra. Field ' 
found it breeding in Gya, and it undoubtedly breeds in the plains 
of the Punjab, United Provinces and Bihar, and occurs, and is 
probably resident, in the Central Provinces. 

In the daytime they keep to forest, orchards or trees in open 
country which have very dense foliage in which to hide. They 
occur all over the plains and in the hills up to some u,000 feet or 
more. 

The only note on its nidifieation in Hume's ' Nests and Eggs ' 
is that of Thompson, who says : — " They breed from Mareh to- 
August, in holes of trees, usually at ho great height from the ground. 
It is a common bird in our forests (Garhwal). Several pairs used 
to breed in the Botanical Gardens at Saharanpore. A pair has been 
breeding for three seasons in a small tree in front of the forest- 
bungalow at Kotidwara. Pour years ago a young one was brought 
to me in the month of July." 

In North Assam we found it breeding in thin evergreen forest 
on the rocky and precipitous banks of the Subansiri River. The 
eggs, four in number, were laid in a large hollow in a dead stump 
of a tree about 7 feet above the ground. The bird flew from the 
tree as we passed, but immediately returned and was caught by 
hand on the nest. 

Field told me that a elutch of eggs taken by him were laid in 
a hole in among the stones of a wall of one of the famous ruined 
temples of Gya. 

Buchanan obtained eggs in Murree on the 12th February and 
Field in Gya on the 27th March. The breeding season seems, there- 
fore, to be February to April. Only three or four eggs have been 
taken in a clutch, but it is sure to lay five sometimes, as does modesttts. 

The ten eggs I have measured average 32-8 X 27-0 mm. : maxima 
34-8x20-5 and 32-0x28-0 mm. ; minima 30-1x26*1 mm. 

The young birds when molested behave just like all other young 
Seops Owls, hissing and growling alternately and striking at the 
offending hand with their feet. 

During the breeding season both sexes fly quickly into the air 
off some elevated perch and then fly round in circles with wings 
stiffly extended, both birds being sometimes in the air together, 
squawking softly in a note I have heard at no other time. 
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(1681) Otus sunia modestus (Walden). 
The Burmese Scops Owl. 

Otus sunia modestus, Fauna B. I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 437. 

Specimens of this bird obtained in the Cachar and Khasia Hills, 
South of the Brahmapootra, are of this raee. From this district 
they extend throughout Burma as far South as North Tenasserim 
and again Eajst through Siam, the Shan States and Cambodia. 
They are also found in the Andamans and Nicobars. 

The habits of this race are the same as those of others of the 
genus. In the South Assam hills we found it almost always 
selected holes in dead or living trees in evergreen forest, but often 
in those on the banks of streams. One of the first I ever found 
was in a hole of a tree-stump leaning over the Mahor stream ; 
climbing this, in order to cast further over a pool I was fishing, 
a little Owl flew out. I kept perfectly still, and in a few minutes 
it returned and was caught in my landing-net. 

The holes selected are from 6 to 20 feet from the ground, generally 
natural hollows in decayed branches or trunks, but occasionally 
a deserted Graokle's or Woodpecker's nest-hole. 

The breeding season ia February to April, but I have taken eggs 
on the 2nd May and the 26th June, both of which were, I believe, 
second layings, the first having been destroyed or stolen by vermin. 

The usual full clutch is three or four, but I have twice seen five 
young in a neat. 

Thirty- three eggs average 31-6x27-0 mm,: maxima 33 1 X 
27 2 and 31 0x28-0 mm. ; minima 30-0x25-5 and 30-3x25-4 mm. 

The birds are very hard to drive away from their nesting sites. 
One of my collectors told me that he took two clutehes of this Owl's 
eggs, one on the 9th and the second on the 2Zst of April ; on each 
occasion he canght the bird and examined her carefully, but when 
he released it the seeond time it flew straight back to the empty 
nest, and was there when he left. 

(1682) Otus sunia malayanus (Hay). 
The Malay Scops Owl. 

Otus sunia malayanwa, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. iv, p. VA7. 

This race is found from Tenasserim and South-West peninsular 
Siam to Singapore. * 

The only eggs hitherto recorded are those described by Bingham 
('Nests and Eggs,' vol. iii, p. 107) under the name of lempiji: — " On 
the 11th March a Karen, who had been marking down nests for me 
in the Meplay Valley, took me to a tree on the bank of the chonng, 
and showed me a hole in a branch of a large pyma-tree (Lager- 
Mroemia flos-reginw) in which he said a small Owl had its nest 
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with three eggs. On his ascending the tree a female of the above 
species flew out, which I shot. In ten minutes he brought me down 
three white, round, glossless eggs perfectly fresh, which he said 
were laid on the bare wood in a natural hollow in a branch. The 
hole was about 3 feet from the base of the branch on the underside,, 
and about 15 to 20 feet above the ground. 

" I found a second nest in the hollow of a dead Thingan-tree 
(Hopea odorata) near the bank of the Meknay stream, a feeder of the 
Meplay, on the 30th of the same month. The eggs four in number." 

Two of the latter four are missing, the remaining five eggs average 
31-6x27-9 mm. 

Two eggs taken by Mackenzie on the 4th March are much larger, 
measuring 34-0x28-0 and 34-2x29-0, and are probably unusually 
large. These eggs were hard-set and were taken from a natural 
hollow in a tree in forest. 



Athene brama. 

The Spotted Owlet. 

(1083) Athene brama brama (Temm.). 
The Southess Spotted Owlet. 

Athene brama brama, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2ud «d. vol. iv, p. 439. 

This little Owl, so well known in one form or other to every 
resident in India, is found over the whole of the South of the 
continent roughly up to about 14° latitude. Tins is admittedly an 
arbitrary division, as the Southern dark and Northern paler forms 
naturally run into one another at about this degree ; some of the 
birds of the Southern Deccan and extreme South of the Bombay 
Presidency might also be included in this race. 

This is one of the most confiding and familiar of Indian birds 
haunting the vicinity of towns, villages and civilization. It is 
a low-country bird, only ascending the Mysore and Travancore 
hills for some 1,000 or 1,500 feet. Every garden has its one or 
more pairs of these Owlets, and there can be but few Tea-garden 
or other bungalows which have not these birds breeding in their 
walls or roofs. Many individuals, of course, lay their eggs in holes 
in trees and, as they are too large to use Woodpeckers' and Barbets' 
holes, the only ones they can nse are natural ones or those of the 
Grackles or Hill-Mynas. At the same time they have no scruples 
about taking the nesting sites of other birds. Hume records 
how they ousted a pair of Rollers from their nest under the roof 
of a house, while Butler relates finding two eggs of the Owl in a hole 
in which there was a single egg of a Paroquet and the remains of 
the Paroquet herself. Often I have known the northern form turn 
out Mynos (A. tristis) from their breeding places, while sometimes 
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they also succeed in defeating the Ringed Paroquets and usurping 
their nest-holes. Generally, I think, the Paroquets put up such 
a stout resistance that the Owls give up the fight. Another thing 
which helps the rightful owners is the fact that all other birds hate 
Owls, and often join in mobbing them when the fight for possession 
begins. The Southern form is perhaps more regularly a tree- 
nester than the Northern one, which seems to prefer inhabited 
houses to any other site. It does not matter much to them where 
they lay their eggs ; holes in walls, roofs and chimneys or in the 
thatch are equally serviceable or, failing these s the eggs may be 
deposited on the ceiling- cloths used in so many of the old-fashioned 
houses. Many collectors speak of linings being made in the nesting- 
holes of these Owls, and certainly beds of leaves, grass, roots and 
various oddments are often found in them. At the same time 
I have never seen one of these Owlets carrying any material into 
the nest-hole, and I believe the so-called nests are those of other 
birds or just wind-blown scraps. 

If they select holes in trees for nesting in, these are generally 
low down, between some 5 and 25 feet from the ground, and any 
hole, in any kind of tree, that is large enough for the hirds to enter 
suffices for their purpose. Nor do they seem to mind wliatthe 
tree is, though they do undoubtedly prefer those with enough 
foliage to provide cool deep shade during the day and, perhaps for 
this reason, Mango-trees growing in Mango-orchards are mnch liked, 
more especially in the North. 

The breeding season is from November to March, Bourdillon 
having taken three fresh eggs on the 4th of the former month. 

Three or fonr eggs are laid, and these at irregular intervals ; 
Inglis and Fletcher (' Birds of an Indian Garden,' p. 157) say: 
" Incubation evidently starts as soon as the bird lays, as we have 
taken at the same time from one nest two highly incubated and 
one perfectly fresh egg " ; while others, including myself, have 
seen young ones in the nest of greatly varying ages. 

The eggs are typical Owls' eggs. Forty average 31-Cx27 i 4 mm. ; 
maxima 33-9x25-0 and 33-2x28-0 mm. ; minima 29-3x24-4 mm. 

Both sexes incubate, or perhaps it would be safer to say both 
sexes sleep during the daytime in the hole; though it is almost 
certain the male takes his share of incubation. 

They sit very close, and will often allow themselves to be captured 
on the nest, sometimes quite quietly, at other times fighting fiercely. 

(1684) Athene brama indica (Frank.). 
The Noethebn Spotted Owlet. 

Athene brama indica. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, iv, p. 440. 

This race of the Spotted Owlet may be said to occur everywhere 
in India North of latitude 14°, from Sind in the West to Assam 
in the East, 
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What has already been said in reference to the breeding of the 
Southern race applies equally to this bird. 

The breeding season is somewhat later than it is in the South, 
most eggs being laid in March and April. At Poona Betham found 
them laying freely in February, and Barnes also gives their breeding 
season in Rajpootana as February and March, while Bingham also 
says that in Allahabad they lay from February to March. 

The full clutch is generally three or four and occasionally five. 

Fifty eggs average 32-2x27-1 ram. : maxima 33-8x28-1 mm. ; 
minima 290x250 mm. 

These little Owls are very hard to drive from their nesting sites. 
They sometimes become quite a nuisance in a hungalow and lay 
in very inconvenient spots, and no taking of eggs or young will 
keep them away, Adams says that in Sambhur he has once or 
twice shot one of a pair, but that another has taken its place within 
a day or two. 

(1685) Athene brama pulehra Hume. 
The Bubmese Spotted Owlet. 
Athene brama pulehra, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. iv, p. 440. 

This subspecies is found over the whole of Central and South 
Burma, the Shan States, Yunnan, Siam and Cambodia. 

In Siam the breeding season is February and March, but in Burma 
Mackenzie and Hopwood ohtained eggs from the 12th March to the 
16th April and Macdonald from the 7th March to the middle of 
July, the latter a single egg found at Pakokku. 

Twenty- three eggs average 31-7x26-6 mm. : maxima 340 X 
29*5 mm. {Prome) ; minima 30-0x25-9 and 31-0x25-5 mm, 
(Samkok). 

(1686) Athene blewitti Hume. 

The Foeest Spotted Owlet. 

Athene blewitti, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 441. 

Of the distribution of this little Owl not much is known. It has 
heen found in Phuljan, near Sambalpur, the Udet River inKarial, 
about 150 miles South of Phuljan and, finally, in Khandesh. 

Nothing can be said about its hahits beyond that it is a bird of 
deep forest. 

As regards its nidifi cation, all that is known is that in 
P. Mackinnon's collection there was a clutch of four eggs marked 
" 76 quint," which is Hume's Catalogue number for this bird. These 
■eggs were taken by Mackinnon himself on 14.3.90, and were almost 
certainly taken in the Sambalpur forest, where Mackinnon apparently 
was shooting in March and April of that year. 

These eggs measure 33-0x28-0, 34-0x27-5, 32-8x27-0 and 
32-5x26-6 mm. 
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Athene nootua Scop. 
The Little Owl. 

(1688) Athene noetua ludlowi Stuart Baker. 
The Tibetan Little Owl. 
Athene nodua ludkntd. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd od. vol. iv, p. 443. 

So far as is recorded at present this Little Owl has only occurred 
in Tibet and the Mishmi Hills. 

All that is known of its habits is noted by Ludlow, who writes 
(Ibis, 1928, p. 212) : — " This little Owl is not uncommon throughout 
the year at all elevations between Gyantse and Phari, It may bo 
seen sunning itself in Winter on the walls of ruined buildings, which 
are so plentiful in this country." 

Two eggs sent to me from Gyantse wore taken from a hole under 
the eaves of an inhabited Tibetan house on the 9th May at an 
elevation of some 12,500 feet. 

The two eggs measure 37-9 X 29-0 and 366 X 28-8 mm. 

Glauddium ouculoides. 
The Baheed Owlet. 

(1689} Glaucidium cueuloides cuculoides (Vigors). 
The Western Himalayan Ba&ksd Owlet. 
Olducidium cucitloidea vucvloides, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd od. vol, iv, p. 444. 

The Western form of Barred Owlet is confined to the Himalayas 
from Murree and Mussoorie to Eastern Nepal. 

It is a bird both of forest of all kinds and also of open well- 
wooded country and, so long as there are lots of trees about, I do not 
think it minds much where it breeds. It is common in the foot- 
hills of the Himalayas, nesting up as high as 7,000 or 8,000 feet. 
Rattray ohtained a elutch of eggs at about the latter height near 
Murree and a second at 6,600 feet, Dodsworth near Simla at about 
7,000 and Whymper round Naini Tal at 5,000 feet. Hutton, in 
Hume's time, found this Owl hreeding round Mussoorie between 
5,000 and 6,000 feet, while Thompson took eggs above Kharpatal 
in Garhwal at about 4,000 feet, where, he says, it was common in 
the Oak- and. Fir- woods. 

Any suitable tree with a fairly large natural hole in it between 
10 and 30 feet from the ground may be chosen for the purpose of 
depositing the eggs. Oock found three nesta at Dharamsala, all 
with four eggs or young, in holes in " hill oaks, some 20 to 36 feet 
from the ground. There was no lining to the nest, just a few dead 
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leaves that might have been in the hollow accidentally." Hill 
Oaks are often selected probably because the older, bigger trees so 
often have holes in them admirably suited for nesting purposes. 

They breed from early April to May, a few birds perhaps in June, 
though this is exceptional. On the otber hand, some must lay in 
the end of March, as Rattray took four hard-set eggs on the 
4th April. 

Thirty eggs average 35-8x30-4 mm.: maxima 38*5x31-2 and 
37-1x31-4 mm. ; minima 35-0 X 29-2 and 36-2x29-0 mm. 



(1690) Glaucidium euculoides rufesoens Stuart Baker. 
The Burmese Babbed Owlet. 
Glaucidium euculoides wje&cens, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 445, 

This race of the Barred Owlet extends from Sikkim East to 
Northern Burma, where it occurs as far South as Pegu. It is also 
found in the North and South Shan States. 

CJammie first took the eggs of this subspecies in Sikkim at about 
2,000 feet, the tree selected being one " in the middle of a thick patch 
of living trees." In North Cachar, the Khasia Hills and in the 
Lakhimpur district we took many nests, and in all three places they 
bred from the foot-hills up to some 6,000 feet, but most often below 
4,000 feet. The site selected is one similar to that of the Western 
bird but often at greater heights, between 30 and 40 feet from 
the ground. 

The breeding season is April and May, a few birds laying in 
early June or in late March. 

The normal full clutch is four, but botb three and live eggs are 
often to be seen. 

Forty-eight eggs average 36-5x30-5 mm.: maxima 39-2x31*0 
and 38-7x31*5 mm. ; minima 30*3x26*4 mm. The last is practi- 
oally a pigmy egg, and the next minima are 33*2 x 30-0 and 35*5 x 
29*2 mm. 

Both sexes incubate and sit very close, often allowing themselves 
to be caught on the eggs. They fight sturdily, using feet and claws, 
as well as beak, with whieh to repel an invader. 

(1601) Glaucidium euculoides brugell Parrot. 
The Siam Barbed Owlet. 

Glaucidium euculoides brugelt. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. H6. 

This is the Siamese form of Barred Owlet, which may extend 
into Eastern Burma more widely than is known. A specimen 
in the British Museum from Karenni seems to be certainly of thia 
race. 

vox,, nr. 2 m 
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Herbert found this Barred Owlet breeding freely round Samkok, 
depositing its eggs, three in number, in large natural hollows in 
big trees growing in the fruit-gardens and in other comparatively 
open places. 

The breeding season is January and February, all Herbert's 
eggs being taken between the I7th January and the 7th February. 

Seven eggs average 34-3 x 30*1 ram.; maxima 36-2 x 30-3 and 
36-1 X 310 mm. ; minima 33-9 x 29-0 mm. 



(1692) Glaucidlum cueuloides fulvesceDs Stuart Baker. 
The Tena33beim Barred Owlet. 

Glaucidiwm cueuloides jvlvescens, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 447. 

This bird was named by me from specimens from Tenasserim, 
and its limits North, South and East have not been defined. 

So far as is known, its breeding habits and haunts are similar 
to those of other Barred Owlets. Bingham, writing from Tenasserim, 
is quoted by Hume to the following effect : — " The first nest I found 
of this species was at Meawaddy on the 12th April ; it was placed 
in the hollow of a small Pynkado-tree (Xylia ddabriformis), and 
contained three fresh eggs lying on a few chips of decayed wood, 
leaves and feathers. 

"Subsequently, on the 23rd of the same month, a Karen led 
me to a nest-hole of this bird, placed in the hollow of the stump 
of a teak that had been felled years ago ; this was on the Meplay 
chaung. In this case I secured the female alive and two fresh eggs 
out of four, two breaking in the scuffle with the hen. One egg 
was quite fresh, the other slightly sat upon. 

"Again, on the 2nd May at Pinekyoon on the Hlinehooey I found 
two eggs and two young ones in the hollow of a dead cocoanut- 
tree. No semhlance of lining or nest was there, but balls of the 
bird's dejecta lay with the eggs and young ones." 

The average of the measurements given by Bingham is 1-32 X 
1-17 inches (=33-8x29-7 mm.). 



(1693) GLancidium castaootum Blyth. 

The Chestnut- backed Owlet, 

Glavcidiiitn castanotmp, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 447. 

This handsome Owlet is restricted to Ceylon, where it occurs 
over the greater part of the island except in the drier Northern tracts. 
It is found in evergreen forests at all heights from the plains up 
to Newara Eliya at 6,000 feet. It is not rare even round Colombo 
hut, owing to its habits, is Kttle known. 
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It is said to breed during March, April and May, laying two eggs 
in natural hollows in dead and living trees and palms. Wait 
had two eggs brought to him in the first week in March, taken 
from a hole in a dead tree near Rahmapoora. These measure 
33*7x28-7 mm., and two eggs in the British Museum measure 
35-8x20-2 and 34-0x27-4 mm. 



Glauoidium radiatum. 

The Jungle Owlet. 

(1694) Glaucidlum radiatum radiatum Tickell. 
The Northern Jungle Owlet, 

Glaucidium radiatum radiatum, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. iv, p, 148. 

■ The Northern race of Jungle Owlet is found from the Sub- 
Himalayas, where it occurs up to about 4,000 feet, down as far 
South as Khandesh in the Bombay Presidency on the West and 
to tbe mouths of the Godavery on the East. It occurs in tbe 
Nilgiris also, and Macpherson records taking its eggs in Mysore. 
It is not found in Sindand the Punjab, but is resident in the Arivalli 
Hills in Rajputana. In the Bombay Deccan and in the Western 
and Central Provinces it is nowhere common. 

This is a Jungle Owlet and keeps to forest or thickly wooded 
country. Over most of its area it will be seen most often in tbin 
deciduous forest and in orchards, but it often breeds in evergreen 
forest and has also, on the other hand, been found nesting in gardens. 
Cockburn, writing from Allababad, says : " a clutch of three eggs 
of this Owl were taken by me on the 21st March out of a hole in 
a horseradish- tree in my garden. The bird is common in this, 
tbe old side of the Cantonments." Darling says that in Coonoor 
it breeds " in rather open jungle," while in the United Provinces 
Osmaston' took eggs from trees standing " in scrub- jungle." 

As a rule the birds select a natural hollow in a tree some 10 to 
25 feet from the ground, and more often under than over 15 feet. 
-Occasionally they make use of the deserted nests of Barbets or 
Woodpeckers. 

The breeding season is April and May, sometimes March, whOe 
Harrington Bulkly took eggs as early as the 24th February. 

The full clutch of eggs is three or four, but Macpherson took 
a single hard -set egg from a hole occupied by a pair of this species 
on the 22nd March. 

Twenty-eight eggs average 31-5x26-8 mm. • maxima 34-2X 
27-3 and 31-3x27-5 mm. ; minima 30-6x26-4 and 31-0x26-0 mm. 

Both birds are often found together in the nesting-hole, but there 
is nothing on record as to whether the male really incubates. 

2m2 
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(1695) Glaucidium radiatum malanaricum Sharpe. 
The Malabar Jungle Owlet. 

Glaucidium radiatum m-alabaricuin, Fauna B. I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, 
p. 419. 

This race of Jungle Owlet replaces the preceding bird in India, 
South of the range of the Northern race and in Ceylon. 

Its breeding habits are similar to those of the Northern subspecies. 
Vidalsays that in the South Konkan it is " rather common throughout 
the district in well-wooded parts. My shikara brought me two 
fresh eggs with the parent birds on the 1 4th April. " "Dr. Armstrong 
also got a nest in March with three eggs." 

Bourdillon took many nests in Travancore, as did Stewart. 
The former notes : " common in the low country and on the lower 
slopes of the hills up to 2,500 feet. ■ It prefers the neighbourhood 
of forest, making its nest in holes in trees and laying two or three 
eggs. The nesting season is March to May." 

Three seems to be the normal full clutch, though Stewart found, 
one with four. 

Thirty eggs average 304x26-4 mm. : maxima 32-2x26-7 and 
31-3x27-7 mm. ; minima 27-2x25-4 and 30-0x25-3 mm. 

In Ceylon its nests and eggs do not appear to have been found. 

Glaucidium brodiei. 
The Pigmy Owlet. 

(1606) Glaucidium brodiei brodiei Burton. 
The Western Collared Pigmy Owlet. 

Glaueidiiim brodvii brodiei. Fauna B. I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 4 DO. 

This quaint little Owlet is found in the Himalayas from Murree 
to the Garhwal Hills and Nepal. It is common hi the Simla States 
between 3,000 and 7,000 feet, while Osmaston obtained it breeding 
at Chakrata at 8,000 feet. 

Rattray found it breeding freely round Murree between 5,000 and 
7,000 feet. The nest- holes were in trees in densely wooded ravines 
and ' ' galis " at heights between 15 and 20 feet from the ground ;. 
no special kind of tree was selected, but perhaps mort were in Oak- 
trees than in other species. Woodpeckers' or Barbets' deserted 
nesting- holes were usually taken possession of, and in one case the 
hole had apparently been enlarged by the little Owls. Osmaston 
found them hreeding in similar forest of Oak and Fir, and one of the 
nests taken by him was about 15 feet up in an Oak-tree {Qwitcus 
dilataia) in a Woodpecker's nest- hole. 

The principal breeding month is May, but sometimes they lay 
in April, for Rattray obtained fresh eggs on the 24fch of that 
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month, and Hutton found a nest with three young and one egg on 
the 11th May in Murree, Thompson, who gives no locality, says 
that the birds breed from May to July and, finally, Marshall obtained 
three fully-fledged young ones on the 22nd June. 

Three or four eggs are laid and occasionally five, Buchanan 
obtaining this number in Mussoorie and Rattray the same in 
Murree on the 24th April. Wiiymper, however, found two eggs 
hard-set near Naini Tal in March. They are quite typical Owls' 
eggs, white, round and with the usual texture and slightly glossed 
soapy surface. 

Twenty eggs average 29'7 X241 mm. : maxima 31-5x24-2 
and 29-4x25-4 mm. ; minima 28-0x23-0 mm. 



(1697) Glauoidium brodiei tubiger (Hodgs.). 
The Eastern Coll abed Pigmy Owlet. 

Qlaucidium brodiei tubiger, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2tid ed. vol. iv, p. 451. 

The Eastern subspecies of Pigmy Owlet extends from Sikkim 
and Eastern Nepal to Assam, Manipur, the hills of Burma to 
Tenasserim, the Malay States, China and Formosa, 

Like the last bird, this little Owl keeps very closely to dense 
forest, preferably to evergreen ; but I have known it to select a tree 
for breeding purposes in a patch of cultivation or standing by 
itself in grass -lands on tiie edge of forest. Always, however, even 
when the nest- hole is in a bare rotten stump, there is sure to be 
a big tree with very dense foliage alongside in which the birds can 
hide when not sitting on the eggs. Often the hole selected is one 
high up in a tree, so thickly covered with leaves that it is impossible 
to see where it is, and even the bird, as it sits continually uttering 
its little call of four whistles, cannot be detected. Any description 
of hole suffices as a nest-hole. Occasionally it may be one large 
enough to contain a Goose and its eggs, sometimes it is a small 
natural hollow only a few inches across and, often, it is the deserted 
nesting- tunnel of a Woodpecker or Barbet. Just as the nest- hole 
varies so does the height at which it is placed. I have taken the 
eggs from a huge hole in a dead stump of a tree not 5 feet from the 
ground, and I have taken others from Barbet-holes 30 and40feet 
up in trees. 

These little Owls, though so tiny, are very pugnacious, and will 
often oust Barbets and Woodpeckers, bigger and heavier than 
themselves, from holes they wish to seeure for their own domestic 
purposes, occasionally killing and eating the rightful owners before 
taking possession. 

They make no nest of any kind, but very often there is a thick 
mat of pellets and remains of insects under the eggs, as, like most 
Owls, they return each year to the same hole. 
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The nesting season is April and May and, more rarely, early June- 
A few birds lay in the end of March, and I have taken eggs as early 
as the 21st of March and again as late as the 2nd and 3rd July. 

Like the preceding bird, the present one lays from two to five eggs', 
the normal number being three or four. These, as so often oecurs 
among the Owls, are laid at irregular intervals, and in a brood of 
five young ones I have seen two beginning to show wing- and tail- 
quills, two comparatively large balls of snow-white down and the 
fifth a tiny powder-puff about the size of a golf- ball and yet looking 
ludicrously large when compared with its parents. 

Twenty-five eggs average 28*0 X 23*5 mm.: maxima 291 X 
25-2 mm. ; minima 26-5 X 22-0 mm. 

Both bird incubate or, at all events, both may be caught inside 
the nest-hole. They are the gamest of little birds, and refuse^ 
to leave their eggs or young until forcibly ejected, growling, hissing 
savagely and fighting to the last. 

Ninox scutulata Baffles. 
The Brown Hawk-Owl, 

(1098) Ninox scutulata lugubris (Tickell). 

The Indian Beown Hawk-Owl. 

Ninox scutulata lurjubiis, Fauna B. I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 454. 

This Hawk- Owl occurs in the lower Outer Himalayas from 
Murree (Battray) to Western Assam, North of the Brahmapootra. 
South its range extends to the Bombay Presidency, the Central 
Provinces, Bengal and Orissa. In the Central Bomhay Presidency 
the two forms lugubris and Mrsuta meet and become intermediate. 

Like other Owls of this genus, the present bird is found both in 
forest and in quite open country if sufficiently well wooded, and 
is probably resident everywhere. 

Nothing is known about its nidification except that Osmaston 
found its eggs " in a large hole in a Mango-tree, about 8' up, in 
a compound in Dehra Dun," 

This nest, which was found on the 1st July, contained four eggs- 
which measured hetween 30-2 X 30- 1 and 36-2 x 30-9 mm. 

They are typical Owls' eggs in all respects. 

e 
i 

(1699) Ninox scutulata burmanica Hume. 
The Burmese Bbown Hawk- Owl. 

Ninox scutulata burmamed, Fauna B. I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 4S5. 

The Burmese Brown Hawk- Owl ranges from Assam South of 
the Brahmapootra, through Burma, to Tenasserim and possibly, 
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according to Kloss, to the North of the Malay States. East it is 
found through the Shan States to North and Central Siam and, 
probably, South-West Siam. It is to be found from the foot-hills 
up to about 4,000 feet, but more often between 2,000 and 3,000 feet 
than higher or lower. 

This is rather more of a forest -haunting bird than the Western 
race but, like it, may be found in almost any kind of eountry, and 
I have more than once taken its nest in trees standing absolutely 
in the open. Its favourite site seems to be, a hole in some dead tree 
standing in cultivation with forest all round, or else hi the half- 
cleared spaces round some of the Khasia villages. Other holes I have 
seen occupied by these Owls have been in thin forest of deciduous 
trees, odd trees standing in scrub- and bam boo -forest and again 
a few in the depths of evergreen forest but, in such cases, nearly 
always near some open glade or stream. 

There is, of course, no nest beyond the usual pellets found in 
old nesting sites, and any sort of hole seems to suffice for the deposition 
of the eggs. Most are of some size and none are at any great height 
from the ground, more being under rather than over 20 feet, while 
I have taken eggs from as low down as 6 feet from the ground. 

One nest I found had been previously occupied by a Boiler 
(Caracms b. affmis), and the Owl was sitting on two eggs of its own 
and one of the Roller's. On the ground numerous Rollers' feathers 
in and below the nest raised serious suspicions, but not proof, of 
what had happened for, under most circumstances, these Owls 
are almost exclusively insectivorous. 

As usual, they are good fighters in the protection of their household 
penates, and may easily be caught on their nests, and we have thus 
caught both males and females when sitting. 

The breeding season is from the end of March to the first week 
in June, and the birds are not double-brooded, 

Three to five eggs are laid, the latter number being exceptional, 

Fifty eggs average 35-1x29-5 mm.: maxima 38-0x31-6 and 
37*0x320 mm. ; minima 33-1x29-3 and 34-3x28*0 mm. 

An egg laid and marked in pencil on the 3rd April hatched on the 
27th, so in this case we have the exact number of days, i. e., 
twenty- four, occupied in incubation. Both sexes assist in incubation. 



(1702) Ninox scutulata hirsuta Temm. 
The SouTHEttN Indian Bhoww Hawk-Owl. 

Nin&x scutulata hirsuta, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 457. 

This dark race of Hawk- Owl is found in Ceylon and Travancore, 
while the birds of the South of the Bombay Presidency and again 
of South Madras are nearer to it than they are to the Northern 
form. 
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Its breeding habits, so far as they are known, are similar to those 
of other races, but Wait notes (' Birds of Ceylon/ 2nd ed. p. 242, 
1931) : " Within the last five years or so this bird has come to live 
in big trees in bungalow compounds in the Cinnamon Gardens, a 
residential quarter in Colombo. I often hear the cry at night from 
my house. " He also writes : — " Found mainly in thick jungle, 
preferably on the borders of tanks, or on river-banks. It breeds 
from about Xmas to April, laying two or three, almost spherical, 
whiteeggs in holesin trees. A Ceylon egg measures 1 -45 x 1-27 inches" 
{=about 36-8x32-2 mm.). 

Bourdillon, who took three nests containing one, two and one egg 
respectively, says that in Travancore it is "A Forest Owl not often 
seen hut often heard and not uncommon between 2,000 and 3,000 feet, 
while it is also found in the low country. It nests in holes of trees, 
laying two or three round white eggs, from January to May," 

The above four eggs sent me by Bourdillon were taken in February, 
March and April, and measure 34-3x29-6, 34-3x31-5, 35-3x31-0 
and 38-0 X 29-2 mm. 
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abnorinis (Sasia), 321. 
Acanthis flavirostrjs, 64. 

— flavirostris brevirostris, 04. 

— flavirostris ladacensis, 08. 

— flavirostris rufostrigata, 65. 
Aeeros nepalensis, 435. 
acutjcaudus (Micropus), 452. 
acutirostris (Calandrella), 165. 

— acutirostris (Calandrella), 165. 

— tibetanus (Calandrella), 166. 
^Ethopyga daliryi, 209. 

— gouldise, 207. 

— gouldise gouldise, 207. 
— - gouldiae isolata, 208, 

— ignicauda, 206. 

— jgnicauda jgnicauda, 206. 

— nipalerasis, 212. 

. — - nipaleitsis uipalensis, 212. 

— sangumipecta, 211. 

— sanguinipecta8auguinipeeta,211. 

— saturata, 210. 

— saturata saturate, 210. 

— siparaja, 201. 

— siparaja andersoni, 204. 

— siparaja cara, 201. 

— siparaja musooriensis, 203. 

— siparaja nicobarica, 201. 

— siparaja seherise, 202. 

— siparaja vigorsii, 205. 
affinis ( Araehnothera), 234. 

— (Batrachostomus), 493. 

— (Micropus), 456. 

— affinis (Micropus), 436. 

— galilejensis (Micropus), 468. 

— modesta (Aracbnothera), 234. 

— nipalensis (Micropus), 453. 

— subfurcatus (Micropus), 450. 
Afghan Crested Lark, 170. 

— Scaly-bellied Green Woodpecker, 

273. 

— Tree-Sparrow, 80. 
African Sand-Martin, 106. 
agile (Piprisoma), 246. 

— agile (Piprisoma), 246. 

— modestum (Piprisoma), 248. 



AJaemon alaudipes, 153. 

— alaudipes dorise, 153. 
Alauda arvensis, 159. 

— arvensis cinerascens, 158. 

— arvensis inopinata, 158. 
■ — gulgula, 160. 

— gulguja australis, 162, 

— gulgula coelivox, 163, 

— gulgula gulgula, 160. 

. — gulgtiia heroerti, 164. 

— gulgula lhamarum, 161. 
Alaudidse, 153. 

. alaudipes (Al;emon), 153. 

— doria; (Alajmon), 153. 
Alaudula raytai, 167. 

— raytai adamsi, 169. 

— raytai raylal, 167. 
alba (Motacilla}, 120, 

— (Tyto), 495. 

— javanica (Tyto), 495, 

— personata (Motacilla), 126. 

— stertens (Tyto), 400. 
albifrons (Erimopterix), 180. 

— affinis (Erimopterix), 186. 
alboides (Motacilla), 128. 
Alcedinidie, 402. 

Aleedo atthis, 405. 

— atthis bengalensis, 405. 

— atthis pallasii, 407. 

— atthis taprobana, 400. 

— euryzona, 412. 

— hercules, 411. 

— meninting, 408. 

— meninting coltarti, 410. 

— meninting phillipsi, 409. 

— meninting rufigaatra, 411. 

— meninting scintillaus, 400. 

— meninting verreauxi, 408. 
Alcemerops amictus, 401. 

— ■ athertoni, 400. 
alexandri (Peittacula), 382. 

— fasciate (Psittacula), 382. 
alpestris (Otocoris), 154. 

— elwesi (Otocoris), 156. 

— longirostris (Otocoris), 164. 
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Alpine Swift, 452. 

— Swift, Indian, 452, 
Altai Mountain- Finch, 90. 
aluco (Strix), 500. 

— biddulpbi (Strix), 500. 
Amanda va amandava, 31, 

— flavidiventris, 33, 
smandava (Amandava), 31. 
aroauroptera (Ramphalcyon), 414. 
amictus (Aleemerops), 401. 
Ammomanes deserti, 183. 

— . deserti phoenicuroides, 183. 

— phoenicura, 182, 

— phtenicura phcenicura, 182. 
Anaimos pereussua, 219. 

— percussus ignieapillua, 249. 
anal is (Dryo bates), 291, 

— endamanensis (Dryobates), 291. 
Andaman Black Woodpecker, 318, 

— Blue-eared Kingfisher, 411. 

— Crow -Pheasant, 371, 

— Grey-rumped Swiftlet, 472. 

— Large Paroquet, 37G, 

— Long-tailed Nightjar, 481. 

— Maroon -breasted Sunbird, 223, 

— Red-cheeked Paroquet. 384. 

— Scops Owl, 521. 

— Small Swiftlef,, 473. 

— Spotted-breasted Pied Wood- 

pecker, 291. 

— White backed Munia, 19, 

— White-breasted Kingfisher, 422. 

— "VV bite-collared Kingfisher, 427. 
audatnanensis (Centropus), 371. 
Anisomyodi, 250. 
Anthoeincla phayrei, 250. 
AnthreptCS maiaceusis, 228. 

— malaeensts malacensig, 228. 

— nucholis, 228. 

— nuchalis nucbalis, 228. 

— simplex, 230. 

— simplex frontalis, 230, 
Anthus hodgsoni, 130, 

— hodgsoni hodgsoni, 139. 

— tiilghirtensis, 141. 

— richardi, 145. 

— richardi malayensia, 149. 

— richardi rufulus, 147. 

— richardi thermophi I us, 145. 

— roseafcus, 150. 

— sordidus, 142. 

— sordidus decaptus, 144. 

— sordidus jerdoni, 143; 

— sordidus stmiiis, 142. 

— trivialis, 138. 

— ■. trivialis haringtoni, 138. 
apiaster (Merops), 393. 
Arachnothera afflnis, 234: 

— affinis modesta, 234. 



Arachnothera longirostra, 235. 

— longirostra longirostra, 235. 

— magna, 230. 

— magna aurata, 233. 

— magna magna, 230. 
Araehnotherinse, 230. 
Arakan Blue Pitta, 253. 
arvenais cineraacens (Alauda), 158. 

— inopinata (Alauda), 159. 
Ashy-crowned Finch-Lark, Indiau, 

184. 

— Finch-Lark, Sitid, 186. 
Ashy-necked Suow-Fineh, 87. 
Asian Goldfinch, Central, 02. 

— Kingfisher, Common Centra!, 

407. 
Asiatic Cuckoo, 341. 
asiatica (Cyanaps), 331. 

— (Leptocoma), 215. 

— asiatica (Cyanops), 331. 

— asiatica (Leptocoma), 215, 

— brevirostris (Leptocoma), 218, 

— davisoni (Cyanops), 332. 

— intermedia (Leptocoma), 217. 

— rubescena (Cyanops), 332. 
asiaticus (Caprimulgus), 488. 
Asio otus, 500. 

— otus otus, 500. 
Asionidae, 500. 

Assam Black-naped Green Wood- 
pecker, 27(1. 

— Blue-eared Kingfisher, 410. 

— Brown-backed Hornbill, 438. 

— Great Barbefc, 325. 

— Lineated Barbet, 328. . 

— Pale-headed Woodpecker, 282. 
assamica (Mirafra), 172. 

— affinis (Mirafra), 174. 

— assamica (Mirafra), 172. 

— microptera (Mirafra)), 172. 
Athene pie wit ti, 527. 

— brama, 525. 

— brama brama, 525. 

— brama indico, 526. 

— brama puichra, 527. 

— noctua, 528. 

— noctua ludlowi, 528. 
athertoni (Aleemerops), 400, 
atratus (Dryobates), 289, 
atricapilla (Munia), 15. 

— ■ atricapilla (Munia), 15. 

— rubronigra (Munia), 16. 
ntrigula (Ploceua), 5. 

— atrigula (Floceus), 5. 

— infortunatus (Ploceus), 6. 
atthis (Aleedo), 405. 

— bengalensis (Aleedo), 405. 

— paJlisii (Aleedo), 407, 

— taprobana (Aleedo), 408. 
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aurantiaca (Pyrrhula), 38. 
aureiventris (Zosterops), 194. 

— aureiventris (Zosterops), 194. 

— mesoxantha (Zosterops), 195. 



badius (Phodilus), 498. 

— assimilis (PhodiLis), 499. 

— saturatus (Phodilus), 498. 
bakkamaena (Otus), 515. 

— bakkamoena (Otus), 513. 

— deserticolor (Otus), 518. 

— gangeticus (Otus), 517. 

— lettia (Otus), 518. 

— marathaj (Otus), 516. 

— plumipes (Otus), 517. 
bal|i<Otus), 521. 
Banded Boy Cuckoo, 352. 

— Bay Cuckoo, Indian, 352. 
Banded Kingfisher, 421. 

— Kingfisher, Pegu, 427. 

— Sunbird, 228. 

— Sunbird, Sumatran, 226. 
Barbet, Assam Great, 325. 
— , Assam Lineated, 328. 

— , Bengal Blue-throated, 331. 
— , Blue -eared, 333. 
— , Blue-throated, 331. 
— , Bumbay Greeu, 327. 
— , Brown, 323. 

— , Burmese Bine-throated, 332. 
— , Burmese Crimson -breasted, 337. 
— , Burmese Lineated, 329. 
— , Ceylon Green, 320. 
— , Crimson -breasted, 337. 
— , Crimson -throated, 340. 
— , Goldeu -throated, 335. 
— , Great, 324. 
— , Great Chinese, 324. 
— , Green, 326. 
— , Himalayan Great, 324. 
— , Indian Blue-eared, 333. 
— , Indian Crimson -breasted, 338. 
— , Indian. Golden -throated, 335, 
— ■, Karenni Gold en- throated, 336, 
— , Lineated, 329. 
— , Malayan Brown, 323. 
— , Northern Green, 326. 
— , Ruddy, 332. 
— , Small Ceylon, 340. 
— , Small Green, 330. 
— , Tenasserim Blue -throated, 334. 
— , Thick-billed, 335. 
— , Yellow-fronted, 333. 
Barn-Owl, 495. 
— , Indian, 496. 
— , Javan, 495. 

Barred Fulvous -rumped Wood- 
pecker, 298. 



Barred Owlet, 528. 

— Owlet, Burmese, 529. 

— Owlet, Siam, 529. 

— Owlet, Tenasserim, 530. 

— Owlet, Western Himalayan, 528. 
batasiensis ( Cypsiurus j, 460. 

— batasiensis (Cypsiurus), 460. 

— infumatus (Cypsiurus), 402. 

— pafmarum (Cypsiurus), 462. 
Batraehostomus afflnts, 493, 

— javensifi, 492. 

— javensis hodgsoni, 492. 

— moniliger, 494. 

Bay Cuckoo, Banded, 352. 

— Cuckoo, Indian Banded, 352. 

— Owl, 498. 

— Owl, Ceylon, 499. 

— Owl, Northern, 498. 

— Woodpecker, 297. 

— Woodpecker, Malay, 298. 

— Woodpecker, Red-eared, 297. 
Baya, 1. 

Baya, Eastern, 5. 

— , Fulvous -breasted., 5. 

— , Goldeu -chinned, 4. 

— , Malay, 6. 

Beautiful Rose-Finch, 45. 

— Rose-Finch, Chinese, 47. 

— Rose-Finch, Nepal, 45. 
Bee-eater, Blue-bearded, 400. 
— , Blue -cheeked, 398. 

— . Blue- tailed, 397. 
— , Burmese Green, 390. 
— , Chestnut -headed, 399. 
— , European, 393. 
— , Greeu, 394. 
— , Indian Green, 394. 
— , Javan Blue-tailed, 397. 
— , Red- breasted, 401. 
— , Sind Green, 396. 
Belganm Plain -coloured Flower- 
pecker, 243. 
Bengal Blue-throated Barbet, 331. 

— Brown Fish-Owl, 508. 

— Bush-Lark, 172. 

— Larger Golden-backed Wood- 

pecker, 310. 

— Palm-Swift, 460. 

— Singing Bush -Lark, 169. 

— Sirkeer, 367. 
bengalensis (Cenfcropus), 371. 

— bengalensia (Centropus), 371. 
benghalensis (Brachyptemus), 304. 

— (Coracias), 388. 

— (Ploceus), 7. 

— affinis (Coracias), 390. 

— benghalensis (Brachyptemus), 

304. 

— benghalensis (Coracias), 388. 
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benghalensis ceylonus (Brochypter- 

nus), 306. 
■ — dilutus (Braehypternus), 306. 

— eTithronotus (Braehypternus), 

306. 

— indiea (Coracias), 389. 

— puneticollis (Braehypternus), 

305. 
beryllinus (Coryllis), 386. 
Bhutan Cinnamon Sparrow, 82. 
bicornis (Dichoceros), 428. 

— bicornis (Dichoceros), 428. 
birostris (Tockus), 439. 

Black Woodpecker, Andaman, 318. 

— Woodpecker, Burmese Great, 

315. 

— Woodpecker, Great, 315. 

— Woodpecker, Malabar Great, 317. 

— Woodpecker, Malay Great., 310, 
Black-and-Buff Woodpecker, 290. 
Black- and -Red Broadbill, 263. 

— Broadbill, Malayan, 203. 
Black -and- Yellow Broadbill, 201. 

— Grosbeak, 34, 

— Grosbeak, Shnia, 34. 

Black -backed Woodpecker, 309. 
Black- breasted Pitta, 259. 

— Sunbird, 210. 

— Sunbird, Nepal, 210, 
Black-capped Kingfisher, 422. 
Black-crowned Finch-Lark, 180. 
- — Finch-Lark, Indian, 186. 
Black-headed Munia, 13. 

— Munia, Madras, 14. 

— Munia, Malabar, 13. 
Blaek-naped Green Woodpecker, 

275. 

— Green Woodpecker, Assam, 276. 

— Green Woodpecker, Burmese, 

277. 
Black -throated Snow-Finch, 89. 

— Sunbird, 211. 

— Sunbird, Burmese, 211. 

— Weaver-Bird, 7. 
blanfordi (Montifiingilla), 80. 
blewitti (Athene), 527. 
Blossom-headed Paroquet, 378. 

— Paroquet, Eastern, 379. 

— Paroquet, Western, 378. 
Blue Kingfisher, Great, 411. 

— Pitta, 253. ( 

— Pitta, Arakan, 253. | 
Blue-bearded Bee-eater, 400. 
Blue -cheeked Bee -eater, 398. 
Blue-eared Barbet, 333. 

— Barbet, Indian, 333. 

— Kingfisher, 408. 

— Kingfisher, Andaman, 411. 

— Kingfisher, Assam, 410. 



Blue-eored Kingfisher, Ceylon, 409. 

— Kingfisher, Malay, 408. 

— Kingfisher, Tenasserim, 409. 
Blue-headed Wagtail, 134. 

■ — Wagtail, Indian, 134. 
Blue-naped Pitta, 251. 
Blue-tailed Bee-eater, 397, 

— Bee-eater, Javan, 397. 
Blue-throated Barbet, 331. 

— Barbet, Bengal, 331. 

— Barbet, Burmese, 332. 

— Barbet, Tenasserim, 334. 
Blue-winged Paroquet, 381. 

— Pitta, Large-billed, 256. 

— Pitta, Lesser, 255. 
Blythipicus pyrrhotis, 297. 

— pyrrhotis pyrrhotis, 207. 

— rubiginosus, 298. 
Blyth'a Pipit, 145. 
Bombay Green Barbet, 327. 
Brachyptemus benghalensis, 304. 

— benghalensis benghalensis, 304. 

— benghalensis ceylonus, 306. 

— benghalensis dilutus, 300. 

— benghalensis erithronotus, 300. 

— benghalensis puncticollis, 305, 
brachyura (Pitta), 256. 
braehyurus (Microptemus), 290. 

— jerdonii (Microptemus), 303. 

— mesos (Microptemus), 303. 

— phaioceps (Mieroptemus), 302. 

— willi arnsoni (Micropternus), 300. 
bratna (Athene), 525. 

— brama (Athene), 525. 

— indiea (Athene), 520. 

— pulchra (Athene), 527. 
brandti (Fringilauda), 91. 

— hsematopygia (Fringilauda), 91, 
brasiliana (Leptoeoma), 218. 
Broadbill, Black-and-Bed, 263. 
— , Black-and-Yellow, 261. 

— , Collared, 205. 

— , Dusky, 202, 

— , Green, 270. 

— , Horsfield's, 260. 

— , Long-tailed, 268. 

— , Malay Green, 270. 

— , Malayan Black -and- Bed, 203. 

_, Nepal Collared, 200. 

— , Pegu Collared, 205. 

— , Purple -headed, 200. 

■ — , Sumatran Dusky, 202. 

Broad-billed Boiler, 391. 

Broad -zoned Kingfisher, 412, 

brodiei (Glaueidium), 532. 

— brodiei (Glaueidium), 532, 

— tubiger (Glaueidium), 533. 
Brown Barbet, 323. 

— Barbet, Malayan, 323. 
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Brown Bullfinch, 40. 

— Bullfinch, Nepal, 40. 

— Fish-Owl, 506. 

— Fish-Owl, Bengal, SOS. 

— Fish-Owl, Ceylon, 506, 

— Fish-Owl, Northern, 507. 

— Hawk-Owl, 534. 

— Hawk-Owl, Burmese, S3*. 

— Hawk -Owl, Indian, 534. 

— Hawk-Owl, Southern Indian, 535. 

— Rock-Pipit, 143. 

— Wood-Owl, 502. 

— Wood-Owl, Bimalayau, 503. 

— Wood-Owl, Southern, 502. 
Brown-backed Hornbill, 437. 

— Hornbill, Assam, 438. 

— Hornbill, Tenasserim, 437. 
Brown -fronted Pied Woodpecker, 

280. 

Brown -headed Stork -billed King- 
fisher, 415, 

Brown-throated Spinetail, 465. 

— Spinetail, Indian, 465. 

— Sunbird, Malaecan, 228. 
Brown-winged Kingfisher, 414. 
brucei (Otus), 522. 
brunnifrons (Dryobates), 290. 
Bubo bubo, 510. 

— bubo bengatensis, 511. 

— bubo tibetaaus, 510. 

— bubo turcomanus, 510. 
■ — eoi'oinandus, 512. 

— coromandus coromandus, 512. 
bubo (Bubo), 510. 

— bengalensis (Bubo), 511. 

— tibetonus (Bubo), 511. 

— tnrcomanus (Bubo), 510, 
Buboninse, 506, 
Bucanetes githaginea, 57. 

— githaginea erasslrostris, 57. 
Bucerotidas, 428. 
Bullfinch, Nepal Brown, 40, 
— , Orange, 38. 

— , Red-beaded, 39. 
Bunting, Crested, 98. 
— , Grey-headed, E>2. 
— , Indian Grey-headed, 92. 
— , Indian Striolated, 97. 
— , Striolated, 07. 
— , White-capped, 03. 
Burmese Barred Owlet, 529. 

— Black -nnped Green Woodpecker, 

277. 

— Block-throated Sunbird, 211. 

— Blue-throated BaTbet, 332, 

— Brown Hawk-Owl, 534. 

— Bush-Lark, 174. 

— Collared Scops Owl, 518. 

— Crimson -breasted Barbet, 337. 



Burmese Crow-Pheasant, 369. 

— Golden-backed Three-toed 

Woodpecker, 307. 

— Great Blaek Woodpecker, 315. 

— Great Eared Nightjar, 489. 

— Green Bee -eater, 396, 

— Heart-spotted Woodpecker, 312. 

— Hoopoe, 447. 

— House-Sparrow, 70. 
— ■ Large Paroquet, 375. 

— Lineated Barbet, 329. 

— Long-tailed Nightjar, 480. 

— Maroon- broos ted Sunbird, 321. 

— Pied Hornbill, 432, 

— Pigmy Woodpecker, 295. 

— Plain -coloured Flower-pec ker r 

243. 

— Plaintive Cuckoo, 351. 

— Purple Sunbird, 217. 

— Red Munia, 33. 

— Red -headed Trogon, 449. 

— Roller, 390. 

— Scaly-bellied Woodpecker, 274. 

— Scarlet-backed Flower- pecker, 

238. 

— Scops Owl, 524. 

— Slaty-headed Paroqnet, 380. 

— Small Yellow-naped Wood- 

pecker, 279. 

— Spotted Munia, 29. 

— Spotted Owlet, 527. 

— Stork-billed Kingfisher, 410, 

— Striated Weaver-Bird, 10. 

— Thick-billed Flower -pecker, 248. 

— White- rumped Swift, 454. 
burtoni (Callscanthis), 63. 
Bush-Lark, Bengal, 172. 

— , Bengal Singing, 169, 

— , Burmese, 174. 

— , Deccan Red-winged, 175. 

— , Javan Singing, 171. 

— , Madras, 174. 

— , Red-winged, 175. 

— , Siam Singing, 171. 

— , Sind Red-wiugod, 176. 

— , Singing, 169. 



cabarosi (Dryobates), 280. 

— stresetnanni (Dryobates), 286. 
Cachar Rufous Pieulet, 320. 

— White-Eye, 191. 
Cacomantis merulinus, 350. 

— merulinus passeritius, 350. 

— merulinus querulua, 351. 
Calaadra Lark, Long-billed, 157. 
Calandrella acutirostris, 165. 

— acutirostris acutirostris, 165. 

— acutirostris tibetana, 166, 
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Callacanthis burtoni, 63. 
Calorliamphus fnliginosus, 323. 
- — iuhginosus hayi, 323. 
calthrapse (Psittacula), 382. 
Calyptomena viridis, 270. 

— viridis continents, 270. 
canente (Hemicircus), 312. 

— cordata (Hemicircus), 313. 
eaniceps (Carduelis), 61. 

— eaniceps (Cardueiis), 01. 

— subulate (Cardueiis), 02. 
canorus (Cuculus), 341. 

— bakeri (Cuculus), 343. 

— telephonus (Cuculus), 341. 
eaiitillans. (Mirafra), 169. 

— eantilJans (Mirafra), 1 69. 
eanus (Picus), 275. 

— gyldenatolpei (Picua), 27G. 

— hessei (Picus), 277. 

— sanguiniceps (Picus), 275. 
eapensis (Ramphaleyon), 416. 

— burmoniea (Ramphaleyon), 416. 

— gurial (Ramphaleyon), 415. 

— intermedia, {Ramphaleyon), 415. 
Capitonidse, 323. 

Caprimulgi, 478. 
Caprimulgicte, 476. 
Caprimulgus asiaticus, 488. 

— europseus, 478. 

— europEeus uawini, 478. 
■ — indieus, 483. 

— indieus indieus, 483. 

— indieus jotaka, 484. 
-— indieus kelaarti, 485. 

— macrourus, 479. 

— macrourus albonotafcus, 4B1. 

— macrourus andamanicus, 481. 

— macrourus atripennis, 479, 

— macrourus bimaculatus, 480, 

— macrourus hodgsoni, 482. 

— mahrattensis, 4S6. 
-~- monticolus, 487. 

— montieolous monticolus, 487. 
Cardueiis eaniceps, 61. 

— eaniceps eaniceps, 61. 

— eaniceps subulata, 62. 
carnipes (Perissospiza), 35. 

— carnipes (Perissospiza), 35. 

— speculigero (Perissospiza), 36. 



Carpodacus erythrinus, 51. 

— erythrinus kubaneusis, 51. 

— eiythrinus roseatus, 52. ', 

— rubicilla, 50. 

— rubicilla severtzovi, 56, 

— rubicilloides, 53. 

— rubicilloides lapersonnei, 54. 

— rubicilloides rubicilloides, 53,. 



castanofcum (Glaucidium), 530. 
cat.hpharins (Dryob&tes), 288. 
Caucasus Common Rose-Finch, 51. 
■ — Great Rose. Finch, 56. 
caudacutus (Hirundapus), 463. 

— oochinchinensie (Hirundapus), 

464. 

— nudipes (Hirundapus), 463. 
Centra] Asian Goldfinch, 62. 

— Asian Kingfisher, Common, 407. 

— Indian Collared Scops Owl, 516. 
Centropus nndaroanensis, 371. 

— bengatensis, 371. 

— bengalensis bengalensis, 371. 

— chiororhynchus, 370. 

— sinensis, 367. 

— sinensis intermedius, 360. 

— sinensis parroti, 370. 

— sinensis sinensis, 367. 
cerviniceps (Lyncornis), 489. 

— bourdilkmi (Lyncornis), 400. 

— cerviniceps (Lyncornis), 489. 
Ceryle lugubris, 404. 

— lugubris guttulata, 404. 

— rudis, 402. 

— rudis leucomelanura, 402. 
Ceylon Barbet, Small, 340, 

— Bay Owl, 400. 

— Blue-eared Kingfisher, 409. 

— Brown Fish-Owl, 506. ' 

— Collared Scops Owl, 515. 

— Crimson -backed Woodpecker, 

312. 

— Crow -Pheasant, 370. 

— Drongo -Cuckoo, 355. 

— Frogmontb, 494. 

— Golden- backed Woodpecker, 

306. 

— Green Barbet, 326. 

— Grey Hombiil, 441. 

— Hoopoe, 446. 

— Jungte Nightjar, 485. 

— Kingfisher, Common, 406, 

— Loriquet, 386. 

— Munia, 24. 

— Pied Crested Cuckoo, 356. 

— Pigmy Woodpecker, 296. 

— Red-backed Woodpecker, 306. 

— Small Yellow-naped Wood- 

pecker, 380. 

— Striated Swallow, 12". 

— Trogon, 447. 

— White -breasted Kingfisher, 421. 

— White-Eye, Large, J 06, 

— White-Eye, Small, 191. 

— Yellow-billed Flower -pecker, 246. 
ceylonensts (Zosterops), 196. 
Ceyloneae Large Paroquet, 373. 
Coyx erythacft, 413. 
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Oeyx erythaca erythaca, 413. 
ChEeturinse, 463. 
Chaicites maculatus, 353. 

— maculatus maeulatus, 353. 

— xanthorhynchus, 353, 
Chalcoparia singalensis, 197. 

— singalensis rubinigentis, 108. 

— singalensis singaleusis, 107. 
Chalcopariidas, 197. 
Chalcostetha chalcostetha, 200. 
chalcostetlia (Chalcostetha), 200. 
Chestnut- backed Malkoba, 364. 

— Owlet, 530. 
Chestnut-bellied Munia, 15. 

— Munia, Malay, 15, 

— Munia, Northern, 16. 
Chestnut- breasted Malkoha, 383. 
Chestnut-headed Bee-eater, 399. 
Chinese Beautiful Rose-Finch, 47. 

— Great Barbet, 324. 

— Small Sky-Lark, 163. 

— Spotted Munia, 29. 

— Striated Swallow, 121. 

— White-backed Munia, 22. 

— White-Eye, 93. 
chloris (Sauropatis), 424. 

— chloris (Sauropatis), 425. 

— davisoni (Sauropatis), 427. 

— occipitalis (Sauropatis), 426. 
chlorolophus (Pious), 278. 

— cbJorigaster (Picns), 279. 

— chiorolophoides (Ficus), 279, 

— chlorolophus (Picas), 278. 

— simJfe (Picue), 279. 

— wellei (Pjchs), 280. 
chlorophasa (Rhinortha), 364, 

— chlorophsea (Rhinortha), 364. 
ehlororhynehus (Centropus), 370. 
chrysa?a (PioceSiia), II. 
Chrysocolaptes festivus, 309. 

— guttacristatus, 310. 

— guttacriatatiis deleeserti, 311. 

— guttaeristatus guttaeristatus, 

310, 

— guttacristatue stricklandi, 312. 

— guttacristatue sultaneus, 311. 
Chrysophlegma flavinueha, 281. 

— flavjiiucha flavinueha, 281. 
chrysorrheum (Dicjeum), 240. 

— intensum (Dicseum), 240. 
cia (Emberiza), 94. 

— par (Emberiza), 96. 

— straeheyi (Emberiza}, 94. 
einerea (Motacilla), 132. 

— caepia (Motacilla), 132. 
Cinnamon Sparrow, 82. 

— Sparrow, Bhutan, 82. 

— Spairow, Kashmir, 84. 
eitreola (Motacilla), 134. 



eitreola calearata (Motacilla), 134. 
Clamator coromandus, 357. 

— jacobinus, 356. 

— jacobinus jacobinus, 356. 

— jacobinus fcaprobanus, 356. 
CUfT-Swallow, Indian, 117. 
Coccothraustinse, 34. 
Cochin China Spinetail, 464. 
Collared Broadbill, 265. 

— Broadbill, Nepal, 266. 

— Broadbill, Pegu, 265, 

— Pigmy Owlet, Eastern, 533. 

— Pigmy Owlet, Western, 532. 

— Scops Owl, 515. 

— Scops Owl, Burmese, 518. 

— Scops Owl, Centra] Indian, 510. 
- — Scops Owl, Ceylon, 515. 

— Scops Owl, Punjab, 517. 

— Scops Owl, Sind, 518. 

— Scops Owl, United Provinces, 

517. 
Collocalia Jrancica, 472. 

— francica germaini, 473. 

— francica inexpectata, 472. 

— fuciphaga, 470, 

— fuciphaga brevirostris, 470. 
— - innominate, 471. 

— Hnchi, 473. 

— Jinchi affinis, 473. 

— unicolor, 408. 

— nnicoior unicolor, 468. 
comata (Hemiprocne), 477. 

— comata (Hemiprocne), 477. 
Common Central Asian Kingfisher, 

407. 

— Ceylon Kingfisher, 406. 

— Crow -Pheasant, 367. 

— Grey Hornbill, 439. 

— Hawk-Cuckoo, 348, 

— Indian House-Swift, 456. 

— Indian Kingfisher, 405. 

— Indian Nightjar, 488. 

— Kingfisher, 405. 

— Lesser Crow-Pheasant, 371. 

— Rose-Finch, 51. 

— Rose-Finch, Caucasus, 51. 

— Rose- Finch, Indian, 52. 

— Swallow, 111. 
concolor (Djcfeum), 242. 

— (Krimnoehelidon), 108. 

— concolor (Dicjsum), 242. 

■ — concolor (Krimnochedidon), 108. 

— olivaeeum (Dicfeum), 243. 

— subfiavum (Dieamm), 243. 
Copper- breasted Sunbird, 200. 
Coracias benghftlensis, 388. 

— benghalensis aflinis, 390. 

— benghalensis benghalensis, 388. 

— henghalensis indica, 389. 
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Coracias garrula, 387. 

— garrula semenowi, 387. 
Coracii, 387. 
CoTaeiidje, 387. 
Coraciiformes, 272. 
coromanda (Entomothera), 423. 

— coromanda (Entomothera), 423. 
coromandus (Bubo), 512, 

— (Clamator), 357. 

— Coromandns (Bubo), 512. 
coronata (Hemiprocne), 475. 

— (Hydroeissa), 431. 
Corydon corydon, 262. 

— corydon corydon, 262. 
corydon (Corydon), 262. 

— corydon (Corydon), 262. 
Coryllis beryllinus, 380. 

— vernalis, 385. 

— vernalis Tubropygialis, 380. 

— vernalis vernalis, 385. 
Coucal, 307, 371. 

Crag -Martin, 107. 

— , Dusky, 108. 

— , Indian Dusky, 108. 

— , Pale, 110. 

— , Sind Pale, 110. 

Crested Bunting, 98. 

— Cuckoo, Ceylon Pied, 356. 

— Cnckoo, Indian Pied, 350. 

— Cuckoo, Pied, 350. 

— Cnckoo, Red-winged, 357. 

— Lark, Afghan, 179. 

— Lark, Decean Small, 18Q. 

— Lark, Indian, 177. 

— Lark, Malabar, 181. 

— Swift, Indian, 475. 

— Swift, Javon, 476. 

— Swift, Malayan, 470. 
Crimson - backed Woodpecker, 

Ceylon, 312. 
Crimson- breasted Barbet, 337. 

— Barbet, Burmese, 337. 

— Barbet, Indian, 338. 

— Flower-pecker, 249. 

— Flower- pecker, Malayan, 249. 
Crimson -throated Barbet, 340. 
cristata (Galerida), 177. 

— chendoola (Galerida), 177. 

— magna (Galerida), 179. 
Crossbill, 41, 

— , Himalayan, 41. 

Crow- Pheasant, 367. 

— , Andaman, 371. | 

— , Burmese, 369. 

— , Ceylon, 370. 

— , Common, 367. 

— , Lesser, 371. 

— », LesseT Common, 371. 

— , Northern, 367. 



Crow -Pheasant, Southern, 370, 
cruentatum (Dicseum), 237. 

— cruentatum (Dicteum), 237. 

— ignttum (Dicseum), 238. 

— siamensis (Dicseum), 230. 
Cuckoo, 341. 

— , Asiatic, 341. 

— , Banded Bay, 352. 

— , Burmese Plaintive, 351. 

— , Ceylon Pied Crested, 356. 

— , Emerald, 353. 

— , Himalayan, 344. . 

— , Himalayan Small, 346. 

— , Indiau, 347. 

— , Indian Banded Bay, 352. 

— , Indian Pied Crested, 356. 

— , Indian Plaintive, 350. 

— , Khasia Hills, 343. 

— , Pied Crested, 356. 

— , Plaintive, 350. 

— , Red-winged Crested, 357. 

— , Small, 346. 

— .. Violet, 353. 

Cuouli, 341, 

Cucalidse, 341. 

Cuculinie, 341. 

cucullata (Pitta), 258. 

— cucullata (Pitta), 258. 
cuculoides (Glaucidium), 528. 

— brugeli (Glaucidium), 529. 

— cuculoides (Glaucidium), 528. 

— fulveseens (Glaucidium), 530. 

— Tufeacens (Glaucidium), 529. 
Cuenlus canorus, 341, 

— canorus bakeri, 343. 

— canorus telephonus, 341. 

— micropterus, 347. 

— micropterus micropterus, 347. 

— optatus, 344. 

— ► optatus optatus, 344. 
— ■ poliocephalus, 346. 

— poliocephalus polioeephafus, 340, 
Cwvirostris (Loxia), 41. 

— himalayana (Loxia), 41. 
cyanea (Pitta), 253. 

— cyanea (Pitta), £53. 
cyanocephala (Psittacula), 378, 

— bengalensis (Psittacula), 379. 
— ■ cyanocephala (Psittacula), 378. 
Cyanops asiatica, 331. 

— asiatica asiatica, 331 

— asiatica davisoni, 332. 

— asiatica rubeseens, 332. 

— duvaucelii, 333. 

— duvaucelii cyanotis, 333. 

— duvaucelii stuarti, 334. 

— flavifrons, 333, 

— franklinii, 335. 

— franklinii franklinii, 335. 
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Cyanops franklinii ramsayi, 330. 

— robustirostris, 33S. 
cyanurus (Psittinus), 384. 

— macroptems (Psittiuus), 384. 
Cymbirhynchus macrorhynehus, 

263. 

— macrorhynohus malaceensia, 

263. 
Cypseli, 452. 
Cypsiurus bat&siensis, 460. 

— batasiensis batasiensis, 400. 

— batasiensis infuinatus, 462. 
- — batasiensis palmarum, 463. 



dabryi (jEthopyga), 209. 
dalhousiae (Psarisomus), 268. 
Darjeeling Pied Woodpecker, 287. 
darjellensis (Dryobates), 287. 
Darjiltng Pigmy Woodpecker, 294. 
Dark Pose-Finch, 60. 

— Rose-Finch, Nepal, 60. 
Daurian. Pipit, 145, 

— Striated Swallow, 110. 
dauriea (Hirundo), 119. 

— dauriea (Hirundo), 119. 

— erythropygia (Hirundo}, 124. 

— hyperythra (Hirundo), 125. 

— nepaiensis (Hirundo), 122. 

— strio lata (Hirundo), 121, 
Deeeaii Red-winged Bush-Lark, 175. 

— Small Crested Lark, 180. 

— Yellow-backed Sunbird, 205. 
Delichon nipalensis, 102. 

— urbiea, 100. 

— urbiea cash merienais, 101. 

— urbiea urbiea, 100. 
Dendronanthus indicus, 136. 
Desert Finch-Lark, 183. 

— Lark, 153. 

— Lark, Persian, 153. 

— Finch-Lark, Indian, 183. 
Desert-Finch, 57. 

— , Eastern, 57. 
— , Large-billed, 58, 
deserti (Arnmomanes), 183. 

— pboenicuroides (Ammomanes), 

183. 
deva (Galerida), 180. 
diardi (Rhopodytes), 363. 
Dieseidie, 237. 
DietEum chrysorrheum, 240. 

— chrysorrheum inteasum, 240. 

— concolor, 242. 

— conoolov concolor, 242. 

— concolor olivaeeum, 243. 

— concolor subflavum, 143. 

— cruentatum, 237. 

— cruentatum cruentatum, 237. 
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Dicseum cruentatum ignitum, 238. 

— cruentatum siameusis, 239. 

— erythrorhynchus, 244. 

— erythrorhynchus ceylonense, 246. 

— erythrorhynchus erythrorhyn- 

chus, 244. 

— ignipectum, 241. 

— ignipectum ignipectum, 241. 

— trigonostigma, 240, 

— trigonostigma rubropygium, 240. 
Diclioceros bicomis, 428, 

— bicomis bicomis, 428, 
Dinopium javanense, 307. 

— javanense intermedium, 307, 

— javanense rubropygialis, 308. 

— shorii, 308. 
domestieus (Passer), 74. 

— indieus (Passer), 74. 

— nigricollifl (Passer), 70. 

— parkini (Passer), 77. 
Drongo -Cuckoo, 354. 
— , Ceylou, 355. 

— ■, Indian, 354, 
— , Malay, 354. 
Dryobates analis, 201. 

— analis andameuenais, 291. 

— atratus, 289. 

— brunnifrons, 290. 

— cabanisi, 286. 

— cabanisi stresemanni, 286. 
— ■ cathpharius, 288. 

— darjellensis, 267. 

— himalayensis, 284. 

— himalayensis albescens, 285. 

— himalayensis himalayensis, 284. 

— macei, 288. 

— scindeanus, 286. 
Dusky Broadbill, 262. 

— Broadbill, Sumatran, 202. 

— Crag-Martin, 108. 

— • Crag-Martin, Indian, 108. 

— Horned Owl, 512. 

— ■ Horned Owl, Indian, 512, 
duvaucelii (Cyanops), 333. 

— (Harpactes), 450, 

— cyonotis (Cyanops), 333, 

— stuarti (Cyanops), 334. 



Eagle-Owl, Forest, 514. 
— , Javan, 515. 
— , Malay, G15. 

Eared Nightjar, Burmese Great, 
489. 

— Nightjar, Great, 480. 

— Nightjar, Travancore Great, 490. 

— PiHa, 250, 
Eastern Baya, 5. 

— Blossom -headed Paroquet, 379. 

2n 
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Eastern Collared Pigmy Owlet, 
533. 

— Desert -Pinch, 57. 

— Grey Wagtail, 132. 

— Himalayan Small Yeilow-naped 

Woodpecker, 278. 

— Meadow-Bunting. 94, 

— Palm-Swift, 462. 

— Rose-ringed Paroquet, 378. 

— Rufous -bellied Woodpecker, 283. 

— Sand-Martin, 10S. 

— Scops Owl, 522. 

— Sky-Lark, 158. 

— Spotted Scops Owl, 519. 

— Swallow, 112. 

— Twite, 64. 
Edible-nest Swiftlet, 408. 

— Swiftlet, Indian, 408, 
edwardsii (Propaaser), 50. 

— saturatus (Propasser), 50. 
Egyptian White-breasted King- 
fisher, 418. 

Emberiza cia, 94. 

— cia par, 96. 

■ — cia straeheyi, 94. 

— fucata, 92. 

— fucata arcuata, 92. 

— stewarti, E>3. 

— striolata, 97. 

— striolata atriolata, 97. 
Emberizin*, 92. 
Emerald Cuckoo, 353. 
Emerald-collared Paroquet, 382. 
Eutomothera coromauda, 423. 

— coromanda coromanda, 423. 
epops (Upnpa), 442, 

— ■ eeylonensis (Upupa), 440. 

— epops (Upupa), 442. 

— longirostris (Upupa), 447. 

— orientals (Upupa), 445. 

— saturata (Upupa), 444. 
Erimopterix albifrons, 180. 

— albifrons afflnis, 186, 

— grisea, 184. 

— grisea grisea, 184. 

— grisea stccata, 186, 
erythaca (Ceyx), 413. 

— erythaca (Ceyx), 413, 
erythrinus (Carpodacus), 51. 

— kubanensis (Carpodacus), 51. 

— roseatus (Carpodacus), 52. 
erythrocephala (PyrrhulaJ, 39. 
erythrocephalvts (Harpaetfes), 440, 

— (Melittophagus), 399. . 

— erythrocephalus (Harpactes), 

449. 
eryfchrognathus (Rhamphocoecyx), 

303. 
erythroptera (Mirafra), 175. 



ory throptera erythroptera (Miraira), 
175. 

— sindiana (Mirafra), 176. 
erythropygius (Picus), 280. 

— nigrigenis (Picus), 280. 
erythrorhynchus (Dicseum), 244. 

— ceylonense (Dicseum), 246. 

— erythrorhynchus {Dicseum), 244. 
Estrildins;, 13. 

Eudynaminse, 358. 
Eudynamis acolopaceus, 358, 

— scolopaceus malayana, 359. 

— scolopaceus seolopaceus, 358. 
eupatria (Psittaoula), 373. 

— eupatria (Psittaoula), 373, 

— indoburmaniea (Fsittacula), 375. 

— magnirostris (Psittaoula), 376. 

— nepalensis (Psittacula), 374, 
europseus (Oaprimulgus), 478. 

— unwini (Caprimulgus), 478. 
European Bee-eater, 393. 

— Hoopoe, 442. 

— House-Martin, 100. 

— Long-eared Owl, 500, 

— Nightjar, 478. 

— Roller, 387. 
Eurylaimidae, 260. 
Euiylaimus javsnicus, 200. 

— javanieus javanicua, 260, 

— ochromalus, 261. 
Eurystomusorientalisorientalis,391. 

— orientals, 391, 
euryzona (Alcedo), 412. 



fasciatus (Harpactes), 447, 

— fasciatus (Harpactes), 447, 

— malabaricus (Harpactes), 448. 
festivus (Chrysc-eolaptes), 309. 
Pinch, Gold-fronted, 06. 

— , Red -browed, 63. 

— , Scarlet, 41. 

Finch-Lark, Ashy-crowned, 184. 

— , Black-crowned, 186. 

— , Desert, 83. 

— , Indian Ashy-crowned, 184. 

— , Indian Black -crowned, 186. 

— , Indian Desert, 183. 

— , Indian Rufous-tailed, 182. 

— , Rnfous-toiled, 182. 

— , Bind Ashy -crowned, 185. 

Fire-breasted Flower-pecker, 241, 

— Flower-pecker, Nepal, 241. 
Fire-tailed Sunbird, 200. 

— Sunbird, Nepal, 206. 
Fish-Owl, 500. 

— , Bengal Brown, 508. 

- — , Brown, 506. 

— , Ceylou Brown, 506. 
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Fiah-Owl, Malay, 508. 
— , Northern Brown, 507. 
— , Tawny, 509. 
Flame-breasted Sunbird, 209. 
flammaxillaris (Leptocoma), 221. 

— andamanica (Leptocoma), 223. 

— flammaxillaris (Leptocoma), 221. 
flava (Motaeilla), 134. 

— beema (Motaeilla), 134, 
flaveolus (Passer), 85. 
flavidiventris ( Amanda va), 33. 
flavifrons (Cyanops), 333. 
'flavinucha (Chrysophlegma), 281. 

— flgvinucha (Chrysophlegma), 281. 
flavipes (Ketupa), 509. 
flavirostris (Aeanthis), 64, 

— brevirostris (Aeanthis), 64. 

— ladacensis (Acanthis), 66. 

— rufostrigata (Acanthis), 65. 
Flower-pecker, Belgaum Plain - 

co-lowed, 243. 
— , Burmese Scarlet-backed, 238. 
— , Burmese Thick-billed, 248. 
— , Ceylon Yellow-billed 246. 
— , Crimson -breasted, 249. 
— , Fire-breasted, 241. 
— , Indian Scarlet- backed, 237. 
— , Indian Thick-billed, 246. 
— , Indian Yellow- billed, 244. 
— , Malayan Crimson -breasted, 249. 
— , Nepal Fire-breasted, 241. 
— , Nilgiri Plain -co loui'ed, 242. 
— , Plains coloured, 242. 
— , Scarlet -backed, 237. 
— , Siam Scarlet-baeked, 239. 
— , Sikkim Ye i low. vented, 240, 
■ — , Tenasserim Orange-bellied, 240. 
— , Thick-billed, 246. 
— , Yellow-billed, 244. 
— , Yellow-vented, 240. 
fluvicola (Hirundo), 117. 
Forest Eagle-Owl, 514. 

— Spotted Owlet, 527. 

— Wagtail, 136. 
formosa (Stictospiza), 30, 
franciea (Collocalia), 472. 

— germaini (Collocalia), 473. 

— inexpeetata (Collocalia), 472. 
franklin ii (Cyanops), 335. 

— franklinii (Cyanops), 335, 

— ramsayi (Cyanops), 336. 
Franklin's Nightjar, 487. 
Fringilauda brandti, 91. 

— brandtii haematopygia, 9 1 . 

— nemoricola, 89, 

— nemoricola altaica, 90. 

— nemoricoia nemoricola, 89. 
Fringillidse, 34. 
Fringillins, 38, 



Frogmouth, Ceylon, 494, 
— , Javan, 492. ■ - 

-—, Malay, 493. 
— , Sikkim, 492. 
fucata (Emberiaa), 92. 
fueata arcuata (Emberiza), 92. 
fueipbaga (Collocalia), 470. 

— brevirostris (Collocalia), 470. 
fugax (Hierococcyx), 349. 

— nisieolor (Hierococcyx), 349. 
fuliginosus (Calorhamphus), 323. 

— hayi (Calorhamphus), 323. 
Fulvous Pitta, 252. 
Fulvous- breasted Baya, 5. 

— Pied Woodpecker, 288. 
Fulvous -rumped Woodpecker, 29S. 

— Woodpecker, Barred, 298. 



Galerida cristate, 177. 

~— cristate clmndoola, 177. 

— cristata magna, 179. 

— deva, 180. 

— malabariea, 181. 
Ganges Sand- Lark, 167. 
garrula (Coracias), 387. 

— semenowi (Coracias), 387. 
Gecinulus grantia, 282. 

— grantia grantia, 282. 
giganteus (Hirundapus), 465. 

— indicus (Hirundapue), 456. 
Gilgit Wood-Owl, 500. 
githaginea (Bucanetes), 57. 

— crassirostris (Bueeanetes), 57. 
Glaueidium brodiei, 532. 

— brodiei brodiei, 532. 

— brodiei tubiger, 533. 
- — caatanotum, 530. 

— cuculoides, 528. 

— cuculoides brugeli, 529. 

— cuculoides cuculoides, 528. 

— cuculoides fulveseens, 530. 

— cuculoides rufescens, 529. 
- — radiatum, 531. 

— radiatum maiabaricum, 532. 

— radiatum radiatum, 531. 
Gold-fronted Finch, 66. 
Golden Weaver-Bird, II. 
Golden-hacked Three- toed Wood- 
pecker, 307. 

— Three-toed Woodpecker, Bur- 

mese, 307. 

— Three-toed Woodpecker, Hima- 

layan, 308. 

— Three-toed Woodpecker, Malabar 

308. 

— Woodpecker, 304, 

— Woodpecker, Bengal Larger, 310, 

— Woodpecker, Ceylon, 306. 
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Golden -backed Woodpecker, Hima- 
layan Larger, 311. 

— Woodpecker, Larger, 310. 

— Woodpecker, Northern, 304. 

— Woodpecker, Sind, 300, 

— Woodpecker, Southern, 305. 

— Woodpecker, Southern Larger, 

311. 
Golden- throated Darbet, 335. 

— Barbet, Indian, 335. 

— Barbet, Karenni, 330. 
Golden- vented White-Eye, 194, 

— White-Eye, Karen, 195. 

— White-Eye, Plains, 194. 
Goldfinch, Central Asian, 62. 
— , Himalayan, 61. 

— , Simla Himalayan, 61. 
gouldiffi (jEthopya), 207. 

— gouldise (JSthopyga), 207. 

— isolata (^Ethopyga), 208. 
grantia (Gecinulus), 282, 

— grantia (Gecinulus), 282. 
Grass -Owl, 497. 

Great Barbet, 324. 

— Barbet, Assam, 325. 

— Barbet, Chinese, 324. 

— Barbet, Himalayan, 324. 
Great Black Woodpecker, 315. 

— Black Woodpecker, Burmese, 

315. 

— Blae k Woodpecker, Malabar, 317. 

— Biack Woodpecker, Malay, 3 1 6. 

— Blue Kingfisher, 411, 

— Eared Nightjar, 489. 

— Eared Nightjar, Burmese, 489. 

— Eared Nightjar, Travancore, 190. 

— Hornbill, 428. 

— Hornbill, Indian, 428. 

— Horned Owl, 510. 

— Horned, Owl, Indian, 511. 

— Homed Owl, Tibetan, 511. 

— Horned Owl, Turkestan, 510. 

— Pied Kingfisher, 404. 

— Pied Kingfisher, Himalayan, 104. 

— Rose-Finch, 53. 

— Rose-Finch, Caucasus, 56. 

— Rose-Finch, Kansu, 53. 

— Rose- Finch, Lakak, 54. 

— Rose-Finch, Turkestan, 56. 

— Slaty Woodpecker, 314. 

— Slaty Woodpecker, Indian, 314. 
Green Barbet, 326. 

— Barbet, Bombay, 327. 

— Barbet, Ceylon, 32». 

— Barbet, Northern, 326. 

— Barbet, Small, 330.. 

— Bee-eater, 394. 

— Bee-eater, Burmese; 396. 

— Bee-eater, Indian, 394. 



Green Bee-eater, Sind, 396. 

— Broadbill, 270. 

— Broadbill, Malay, 270. 

— Munia, 30. 

— Woodpecker, Afghan Scaly- 

bellied, 273. 

— Woodpecker, Assam. BEack- 

naped, 276. 

— Woodpecker, Blaok-naped, 275. 

— Woodpecker, Burmese Black- 

naped, 277. 
- — Woodpecker, Himalayan Scaly- 
bellied, 272. 

— Woodpecker, Indian Blaek- 

naped, 275. 

— Woodpecker, Red-rumped, 280. 

— Woodpecker, Scaly- bellied, 272. 

— Woodpecker, Tenasserim Red- 

rumped, 280. 
Green -billed Malkoha, Himalayan 
Large, 301. 

— Malkoha, Large, 361. 

— Malkoha, Malay Large, 362. 

— Malkoha, Small, 360. 

— Malkoha, Sumatran, 363. 
Green-breasted Pitta, 258. 
Greenfinch, Himalayan, 68. 
— , Yunnan, 70. 

Grey Hornbill, Ceylon, 441. 

— Hornbill, Common, 43E). 

— Hornbill, Malabar, 441, 

— Wagtail, 132. 

— Wagtail, Eastern, 132. 
Grey-breasted Spider-hunter, 234., 

— Spider-hunter, Malay, 234, 
Grey-headed Bunting, 92.. 

— Bunting, Indian., 92, 
Grey-raKiped Swiftlet, 472. 

— Swiftlet, Andaman, 472. 

— Swiftlet, Malay, 473. 
grisea (Erimopterix), 184. 

— grisea (Erimopterrx), 184. 

— siecata (Erimoptertx), 136. 
griseus (Tockus), 441. 

— gingalensis (Tockus), 441. 

— griseus (Tockus), 141. 
Grosbeak, Blaek-and -Yellow, 34. 
— , Nepal White- winged, 35. 

— , Simla Black-and- Yellow, 34. 
— , Spotted-winged, 37. 
— , Turkestan Wliite -winged, 36- 
— , White-winged, 35. 
gulguia (Alauda), 160. 

— australis (Alauda), 162. 

— erelivox (Alauda), 163. 

— gulgula (Alauda), 160. 

— herberti (Alauda), 164. 

— lhamarum (Alauda), 191.. 
gurneyi (Pitta), 259. 
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Gurney's Pitta, 250. 
guttaeristatus (Chrysocolaptea), 310. 

— delesserti (Chrysocolaptea), 311. 

— guttacristatus (Chrysocolaptea), 

310. 

— stricklandi (Chrysocolaptes), 312. 

— sultaneua (Chrysocolaptes), 311. 
Gynmoris xanthocollis, 71. 

— xanthocollis transfuga, 73. 

— xanthocollis xanthocollis, 71. 



ha?macephala (Xantholaina), 337. 

— indiea (Xantholsema), 337. 

— lutfea (Xanthotema), 33S. 
Haematospiza eipahi, 41. 
Halcyon pileata, 422. 

— smyrnensis, 418. 

— smymensia fusca, 410. 

— Stnyrnensis g^nerosa, 421. 

— smyrnenaie saturatior, 422. 

— smyrnensis sniymenaia, 418. 
Harpactes duvaucelii, 450. 

— erythrocephalus, 449, 

■ — erythrocephaluserythrocephalus, 
' 440. 

— fasciatua, 447. 

— fasciatus fasciatus, 447. 

— fasciatua malaboricus, 448. 

— oi'eekios, 450. 

— oreskios uuiformis, 450. 
Hawfinches, 34. 
Hawk-Cuckoo, Common, 348. 
— , Javan, 349. 

— , Large, 347. 

— , Nepal, 349. 

Hawk -Owl, Brown, 534. 

— , Burmese. Brown, 534. 

— , Indian Brown, 534. 

— , Southern Indian Brown, 535. 

Heart-spotted Woodpecker, 312. 

— Woodpecker, Burmese, 312. 

— Woodpecker, Malabar, 313, 
Hemicireua canente, 312. 

— canenle cordatna, 313. 
Hemiprocne comata, 477. 

— comata comata, 477. 

— coronata, 475. 

— longipennis, 470. 

— lougipennis harterti, 478. 
Hemiproenina!, 475, 
hercules (Alcedo), 411. 
Hierococeyx fugax, 340, 

— fugax nisicolor, 349. 

— sparveroides, 347. 

— varins, 348. 

Hills Sirkeer, Western, 366. 
Himalayan Barred Owlet, Western, 
528. 



Himalayan Brown Wood-Owl, 503s,. 

— Cuckoo, 344. 

— Crossbill, 41. 

— Great Bar bet, 324. 

— Great Pied Kiugfiaher, 404. 

— Golden- backed Three-toed 

Woodpecker, 308. 

— Goldfinch, 01. 

— Greenfinch, 08. 

— Large Green-billed Malkoha, 301. 

— Larger Golden-backed Wood- 

pecker, 311. 

— Lesser Pied Woodpecker, 288. 

— Nightjar, 478. 

— Pied Woodpecker, 284. 

— Pied Woodpecker, Western, 284. 

— Plain-rumped Swiftlet, 470. 

— Scaly-bellied Green Woodpecker, 

272. 

— Scaly- bellied Woodpecker, 274. 

— Slaty-headed Paroquet, 380. 

— Small Cuckoo, 340. 

— Small Yellow-naped Wood- 

pecker, Eastern, 278. 

— Small Yeilow-naped Wood- 

pecker, Western, 270. 

— Speckled Pieulet, 318. 

— Striated Swallow, 122. 

— Tree-Pipit, 138. 

— White-backed Munia, 19. 

— White-rumped Swift, 455. 

— Wood-Owl, 501. 
himalayana (Psittacula), 380. 

— finschi (Psittacula), 380. 

— himalayana (Psittacula), 380. 
himslayensis (Dryobates), 284. 

— albescens (Dryobates), 285. 

— himalayensis (Dryobates), 284. 
Hirundapus catidacutus, 463. 

— caudacutus coehinchinensis, 464. 

— caudacutus nudipes, 463. 

— giganteus, 465. 

— giganteus indicus, 465, 
Hirundinidje, 100. 
Hirundo dauriea, 110. 

— daurica daurica, 119, 

— daurica erythropygia, 124. 

— daurica hyperythra, 125. 

— daurica nepalensis, 122. 

— daurica atriolata, 121. 

— fluvicola, 117. 

— javanica, 113. 

— javanica domicola, 114. 

— javanica javanica, 113. 

— rustiea, 111. 

— rustiea gutturalis, 112. 

— rustiea rustiea, 111. 

— smithii, 115. 

— smithii filifera, 115, 
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hodgei (Macropicus), 318. 
hodgsoni (Anthus), 139. 

— hodgsoni (Anthus), 139. 
Hoopoe, 442. 

— , Burmese, 447. 
— , Ceylon, 446. 
— , European. 442. 

— Indian, 445. 
— .Tibetan, 414. 

Horn bill, Assam Brown -backed, 

438. 
— , Brown-backed, 437. 
— , Burmese Pied, 432. 
— , Ceylon Grey, 441. 
— , Common Grey, 439. 
■— , Great, 428. 
— , Indian Great, 428. 
— , Indian Large Pied, 431. 
'— , Large Pied, 431. 
— , Malabar Grey, 441. 
— , Malabar Pied, 431, 
— , Malayan Wreathed, 433. 
— , Rufous-necked, 435. 
— , Smaller Wreathed, 434. 
— , Temasserim Brown-backed, 437. 
Horned Lark, 154. 

— Lark, Long-billed, 154. 

— LaTk, Tibetan, 15G. 

— Owl, Dusky, 512. 

— Owl, Great, 510. 

— Owl, Indian Dusky, 512, 

— Owl, Indian Great, 511. 

— Owl, Tibetan Great, 511. 

— Owl, Turkestan Great, 510. 
Horsfield's Broadbill, 260. 
House-Martin, 100. 

— , European, 100. 

— , Kashmir, 101. 

— , Nepat, 102. 

House-Sparrow, 74. 

— , Burmese, 76. 

— , Indian, 74. 

— , Kashmir, 77. 

House-SwaMow, Javan Small, 113. 

— , Nilgiri Small, 114. 

—.Small, 113. 

House-Swift, Indian, 456, 

— , Indian Common, 45C. 

— , Malay, 459. 

— , Nepal, 458. 

— , Palestine, 458. 

Huhua nipalensis, 514. \ 

- — orientalie, 515. 

— orientalis sumatrana, 515. 
Hydroeissa corona ta, 431. 

— malabarica, 431. 

— malabarica leucogastra, 432. 

— malabarica malabarica, 431. 
Hypacanthis spinoidea, 68. 



Hypacanthis sp inoides ambiguus ,70. 
— ■ spinoides spinoides, 68. 
hyperythrus (Hypopicus), 283. 

— hyperythrus (Hypopicus), 283. 

— marshalli (Hypopicus), 284. 
Hypopicus hyperythrus. 283. 

— hyperythrus hyperythrus, 283. 

— hyperythrus marshalli, 284. 



icterioides (Perissospiza), 34. 

— icterioides (Perissospiza), 34. 
ignicauda (jEthopyga), 206. 

— ignicauda (/Ethopyga), 200. 
ignipectum (Dicseum), 241. 

— ignipectum (Dicaeum), 241, 
Indian Alpine Swift, 452. 

— Ashy -crowned Finch -Lark, 184. 

— Banded Bay Cuckoo, 352. 

— Barn-Owl, 496. 

— Black-crowned Pinch-Lark, 186. 

— Black-naped Green Woodpecker* 

275. 

— Blue-eared Barbet, 333. 

— Blue-headed Wagtail, 134. 

— Brown Hawk-Owl, 534. 

— Brown-throated Spinetail, 465. 

— Cliff-Swallow, 117. 

— Collared Scops Owl, Central,. 

516. 

— Common Rose-Fitich, 52. 

— Crested Lark, 177. 

— Crested Swift, 475. 

- — Crimson -breasted Barbet, 338. 

— Cuckoo, 347. 

— Desert Finch-Lark, 183. 

— Drongo-Cuckoo, 354. 

— Dusky Crag-Martin, 108. 

— Dusky Horned Owl, 512. 

— Edible-nest Swiffclet, 468. 

— Grass-Owl, 497. 

— Great Hornbill, 428. 

— Great Horned Owl, 511. 

— Great Slaty Woodpecker, 314. 

— Green Bee-eater, 394. 

— Golden- throated Barbet, 335. 

— Grey-headed Bunting, 92. 

— Hawk-Owl, Southern, 535. 

— Hoopoe, 445. 

— House-Sparrow, 74 

— House-Swift, 45C. 

— House-Swift, Common, 456. 

— Jungle Nightjar, 483. 

— Kingfisher, Common, 405, 

— Koet, 358. 

— Large Paroquet, 374. 

— Large Pied Hornbill, 431. 

— Long-tailed Nightjar, 481. 

— Loriquet, 385. 
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Indian Nightjar, Common, 188. 

— Pied Created Cuckoo, 356. 

— Pied Kingfisher, 402. 

— Pied Wagtail, 128. 

— Pigmy Woodpecker, Northern, 

295. 

— Pipit, 147. 

— Pitta, 256. 

— Plaintive Cuckoo, 350. 

— Furpje Sunbird, 215. 

— RedMunia, 31. 

— Red-breasted Paroqnet, 382. 

— Roller, 388. 

— Roller, Southern, 389. 

— Rose-ringed Paroquet, 377. 

— Ruby-Cheek, 198. 

— Ruddy Kingfisher, 423. 

— Rufous Pieulet, 320. 

— Rufous-tailed Finch-Lark, 182. 

— Sand-Martin, 106. 

— Scarlet -backed Flower-pecker, 

237. 

— Scops Owl, 523. 

— Scops Owl, Northern., 523. 

— Small Sky-Lark, 160. 

— Small Spider-hunter, 235. 

— Small Yellow-uaped Wood- 

pecker, Southern, 279. 

— Spotted Munia, 27. 

— Streaked Spider-hunter, 230. 

— Striolated Bunting, 97. 

— Thick-billed Flower-peelrer, 

246. 

— Three-toed Kingfisher, 413. 

— Tree- Pipit, 139. 

— White-breasted Kingfisher, 419. 

— White-Eye, 187, 188, 

— White-throated Spuietail, 463. 

— Wire-tailed Swallow, 115. 

— Yellow-backed Sunbird, 202. 

— Yellow-billed Flower-pecker, 

244. 

— Yeliow-headed Wagtail, 134. 
— - Yellow -throated Sparrow, 71. 
Indicapus sylvaticits, 467, 
indicus (Capriinuigus), 483. 

— (Dendronanthus), 136. 

— indicus (Caprimulgus), 183. 

— jotaka (Caprimulgus), 484, 

— kelaarti (Caprimulgus), 485. 
indranee (Strix), 502. 

— indranee'(Strix), 502. 

— newarensia (Strix), 503. 
Indus Band-Lark, 169. 
innominata (Collocalia), 4j71. 
-— (Vivia), 318. 

— innominata (Vivia), 318. 
Italian Scops Owl, 522, 
Iynginse, 322. 



lynx torquilla, 322. 

— torquilla japonica, 322. 



jacobinUH (Clamator), 356. 

— jaeobinus (Clamator), 356. 

— taprobanus (Clamator), 356. 
Japanese Jungle Nightjar, 484. 

— Wryneck, 322. 
Javan Barn -Owl, 495. 

— Blue-tailed Bee-eater, 397. 

— Crested Swift, 476. 

— Eagle-Owl, 515. 

— Frogmouth, 492, 

— Hawk-Cuckoo, 340, 

— Rnfoua Pieulet, 321. 

— Singing Bush-Lark, 171, 

— Small House-Swallow, 113. 
javtuiense (Dinupiiuu), 307. 

— intermedium (Dinopium), 307. 

— rubropygialis (Dinopium), 308. 
javaniea (Hirundo), 113. 

— (Mirafra), 171. 

— domieola (Hirundo), 114. 

— javanica (Hirundo), 113. 

— williamsoni (Mirafra), 171. 
javauicus (Euryiaimus), 260. 

— (Zanelostomus), 360. 

— javanicus (Eurylaimus), 260. 

— pallidum (Zanelostomus), 360. 
javensis (Eatrachostomusj, 492. 

— (Macropicus), 315. 

— erawfurdi (Macropicus), 315. 

— hodgsoni (Batrachostotnus), 

192. 

— hodgsoni (Macropicus), 317. 

— leuoogaster (Macropicus), 310. 
jerdoni (Urolonclia), 23. 
jugularis (Leptocoma), 220. 

— (Miglyptes), 299. 

— heliobleta (Leptocoma), 221. 

— procelia (Leptocoma), 220. 
Jungle Nightjar, 483.. 

— Nightjar, Ceylon, 485. 

— Nightjar, Indian, 483. 

— Nightjar, Japanese, 484, 

— Owlet, 531. 

— Owlet, Malabar, 532. 

— Owlet, Northern, 531. 
Jungle -Sparrow, Sind, 77. 



Kansu Great Rose-Finch, 53. 
— White-browed Rose-Finch, 45. 
Karakorum Short-toed Lark, 165. 
Karen Golden- vented White -Eye, 

195, 
Karenni Golden -throated Barbet, 

336. 
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Kashmir Cinnamon Sparrow, 84. 

— House-Martin, 101. 

— House-Sparrow, 77. 

— Pied Woodpecker, 285. 

— Roller, 387. 

— Small Sky-Lark, 161. 

— White-browed Rose-Finch, 44. 
kelaarti (Uroloncha), 24. 
Ketupa flavipes, 509. 

— ketupu, 508. 

— zeylonenais r 506. 

■ — zeylonensts hardwickii, 507. 

— zeyloneneis leschenault, 508. 

— zeylonensis zeylonensis, 506. 
ketupu (Ketupa), 508. 
Khasia Hills Cuckoo, 343. 

— Hills Swift, 452. 

Kingfisher, Andaman Blue-eared, 

411. 
— , Andaman While -breasted, 422. 
— , Andaman White-collared, 427. 
— , Assam Blue -eared, 410. 
— , Banded, 427. 
— , Black -capped, 422. 
— , Blue -eared, 408. 
— , Broad-zoned, 412. 
— , Brown-headed Stork-billed, 415. 
— , Brown-winged, 414. 
■ — , Burmese Stork-billed, 410. 
— , Ceylon Blue-eared, 409, 
— , Ceylon White- breasted, 421. 
— , Common, 405. 
• — , Common Central Asian, 407. 
— , Common Ceylon, 406, 
— , Common Indian, 405. 
— , Egyptian White-breasted, 418. 
— , Great Blue, 411. 
— , Great Pied, 40*, 
— , Himalayan Great Pied, 404. 
—, Indian Pied, 402. 
— , Indian Ruddy, 423. 
— , Indian Three-toed, 413. 
— , Indian White-breasted, 419. 
— , Malacean White-collared, 425. 
— , Malay Blue-eared, 408. 
— , Nieobar Stork- billed, 415. 
— , Nicobar White-collared, 476. 
— , Pegu Banded, 427. 
— , Pied, 402. 
— , Ruddy, 423. 
— , Stork-bilted, 415. 
— , Tenasserim Blue-eared, 409. 
— , Three-toed, 413. * 

— , White- breasted, 418. 
— , White-collared, 424. 
Koel, 358. 
— , Indian, 358. 
— , Malay, 359. 
krameri (Psittacula), 377. 



krameri boreatis (Psittacula), 378. 

— manillensis (Psittacula), 377. 
Krimnochelidon concolor, 108. 

— concolor concolor, 108. 

— obsolete, 110. 

— obsoleta pallida, 1 10. 

— rupestris, 107. 

Kuman Yellow -backed Sunbird, 
203. 



Lacedo pnlchella, 427. 

— pulehella amabilis, 427. 
Ladak Great Rose-Finch, 54. 

— Twite, 00. 

Large Ceylon White-Eye, 196, 

— Green-billed Malkoha, 361. 

— Green-billed Malkoha, Hima- 

layan, 361. 

— Green-billed Malkoha, Malay, 

362. 

— Hawk-Cuckoo, 347. 

— - Malay Scops Owl, 521. 

— Paroqnet, 373. 

— Paroquet, Andaman, 376. 

— Paroquet, Burmese, 375. 

— Paroquet, Ceylonese, 373. 

— Paroquet, Indian, 374. 

— Pied Hombill, 431. 

— Pied Hombill, Indian, 431. 

— Pied Wagtail, 129. 

— Rose-Finch, 50. 

— Rose-Finch, Nepal, 50. 

— Yellow-naped Woodpecker, 281. 
Large. billed Blue-winged Pitta, 256. 

— Desert-Finch, 58. 

Larger Golden -backed Woodpecker, 
310. 

— Golden-backed Woodpecker, 

Bengal, 310. 

— Golden-backed Woodpecker, 

Himalayan, 311. 

— Golden-backed Woodpecker, 

Southern, 311. 
Lark, 153. 

— , Afghan Crested, 179. 
— , Decean Small Crested, 180, 
— , Desert, 153. 
— , Horned, 154. 
— , Indian Crested, 177, 
— , Karakorum Short-toed, 165, 
— , Long-billed Calandra, 157. 
■ — t Long-billed Horned, 154. 
— , Malabar Crested, 181. 
— , Tibet Short-toed, 166. 
— , Tibetan Horned, 156. 
Leiopicus mahrattensis, 292. 

— mahrattensis blanfordi, 292. 

— mahrattensis mahrattensis, 292. 
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Leptoeoma asiafciea, 215. 

— osiatica asiatica, 215. 

— aaiatica brevirostris, 218. 

— asiatiea intermedia, 217. 

— brasiliana, 218. 

— flammaxillaris, 221. 

— flarnmaxillaris andamanica, 223. 

— flammaxillaris flammaxillaris, 

221. 

— jugularia, 220. 

- — juguiaris helioblet-a, 221. 

— juguiaris procelia, 220. 
~ lotenia, 213. 

— miuima, 224. 

— Eeyloniea, 220. 
feschenaulti (Taceocua), 365. 

— affinis (Taceocua), 367. 

— infuscata (Taceocua), 360. 

— lesohenaulti (Taceocua), 365. 

— sirkoe (Taceocua), 366. 
Leaser Blue.winged Pitta, 255, 

— Common Crow-Pheaeaut, 371. 

— Grow -Pheasant, 371, 

— Pied Woodpecker, Himalayan, 

->gfe 

— Red-billed Malkoha, 360. 
leucogastra (TJroloncha), 22. 

- — leueogastra (TJroloncha), 22. 
leucopsis (Motacilla), 131. 
linehi (Cbllocalia), 473. 

— affinis (Collocalia), 473. 
Lineated Barbet, 328. 

— Barbet, Assam, 328. 

— Barbet, Burmese, 329. 
linestus (Thereiceryx), 328. 

— hodgsoni (Thereiceryx), 328. 

— intermedius (Thereiceryx), 329. 
Little Owl, 528. 

— Owl, Tibetan, 528, 

— Parrot, 384. 

— Parrot, Malay, 384. 

— Scaly-bellied Woodpecker, 273. 

— Scaly -bellied Woodpecker, Nepal, 

273. 
Long-billed Calandra Lark, 157. 

— Horned Lark, 154. 
Long-clawed Pipit, Siberian, 145. 
Long-eared Owl, 500. 

— Owl, European, 500. 
Long-tailed Broadbill, 268. 

— Nightjar, 479. 

— Nightjar, Andaman, 431. 

— Nightjar, Burmese, 480. 

— Nightjar, Indian, 481. 

— Nightjar, Nepal, 482. 

— Nightjar, Southern, 479. 
longimerobria (Tyto), 497. 

— longimembris (Tyto), 407. 
longipennis (Hemiprocne), 476. 



longipennis harterti (Hemi- 

procne), 476, 
longirostra (Arachnothera), 235. 

— longirostra (Arachnothera), 235. 
Loriquet, 383. 

— , Ceylon, 380. 
— , Indian, 385. 
— , Malabar, 386. 
lotenia (Leptoeoma), 213. 
Loxia eurvirostra, 41. 

— eurvirostra himalayana, 41. 
lugubris (Ceryle), 40*. 

— (Surniculus), 354. 

— braehyurus (Surniculus), 354. 

— dicruroiiles (Surniculus), 354. 

— guttulata (Ceryle), 404. 

— stewarti (Surniculus), 355. 
iunatus lunatus (Serilophus), 205. 
Lyncomis cerviniceps, 480. 

— cerviniceps bourdilloni, 490. 

— cerviniceps cerviniceps, 489. 



raacei (Dryohates), 283. 
Macropicus hodgei, 318. 

— javenais, 315. 

— javcusis erawfurdi, 315. 
■ — javeusis hodgsonii, 317. 

— javensis leucogaster, 310. 
macrurhynchus (Cymbirhynchus), 

263. 

— malaccensis (Cyrobirhyuchus), 

263. 
macrourus (Caprimulgus), 479. 

— albononotus (Caprimulgus), 481. 

— andamanieus (Caprimulgus), 481. 
— - atripennis (Caprimulgus), 479. 

— bimaculatus (Caprimulgus), 480. 

— hodgsoni (Caprimulgus), 482, 
maeulatus (Chalcites), 353. 

— maeulatus (Chalcites), 353. 
maderaspatensis (Motacilla), 129. 
Madras Black-headed Munia, 14. 

— Bush-Lark, 174. 

— Streaked Weaver-Bird, 8. 
magna (Arachnothera), 230. 

— aurata (Arachnothera), 233. 

— magna (Arachnothera), 230. 
mahrattensis (Caprimulgus), 486. 

— (Leiopicus), 292. 

— blanfordi (Leiopicus), 292, 

— - mahrattensis (Leiopicus), 292. 
Malabar Black-headed Munia, 13. 

— Crested Lark, 181. 

— Golden-backed Three-toed Wood- 

pecker, 308. 

— Great Black Woodpecker, 317. 

— Grey Hombill, 441. 

— Heart-spotted Woodpecker, 313. 
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Malabar Jungle Owlet, 532. 

— Loriquet, 386. 

— Pied Hombill, 431. 

— Trogon, 448. 
malabarica (Galerida), 181. 

— (Hydrocissa), 431. 

— (Uroloncha), 25. 

— (Xantholsema), 340. 

— leueogastra (Hydrocissa), 432. 

— malabarica (Hydrocissa), 431. 
malacea (Munia), 13. 

— malacea (Munia), 13. 

— orientalis (Munia), 14. 
Malaecan Brown -throated Sunbird, 

228. 

— "White -collared Kingfisher, 425. 
malaceusis (Anthreptes), 228. - 

— malacensis (Anthreptes), 228. 
Malay Bay Woodpecker, 298. 

— Baya, 6. 

— Blue-eared Kingfisher, 408. 

— Chestnut- bellied Munia, 15. 

— Drongo -Cuckoo, 354. 

— Eagle-Owl, 515. 

— Fish-Owl, 508. 

— Frogmouth, 403. 

— Great Black Woodpecker, 310. 

— Green Broadbill, 270. 

— Grey -breasted Sptder-hunter, 

234. 

— Grey-rumped Swiftlet, 473. 

— House-Swift, 459, 

— Koel, 359. 

— Large Green-billed Malkoha, 362. 

— Little Parrot, 384. 

— Pipit, 149. 

— Plain -coloured Sunbird, 230. 

— Scops Owl, 524. 

■ — Scops Owl, Large, 621. 

— Tree-Sparrow, 79. 

— White- be iiied Munia, 22. 

■ — Yellow -breasted Sunbird, 221. 

— Yellow- breasted Trogon, 450. 
Malayan Black-and-Red Broadbill, 

203. 

— Brown Barbet, 323. 

— Crested Swift, 476. 

— Crimson-breasted Flower-pecker, 
. 249. 

— Ruby-Cheek, 197. 

— White-backed Munia, 21. 

— Wood-Owl, 505. i 

— Wreathed Hombill, 433. 
Malkoha, Chestnut-backed, 384. 
— , Chestnut- breasted, 363. 

— , Himalayan Large Green-btlled, 

361, 
— , Large Green-billed, 301. 
— , Lesser Red-billed, 360. '. 



Malkoha, Malay Large Green- 
billed, 362. 

— , Red -faced, 364. 

— , Small Green-billed, 360. 

— •, Sumatran Green-billed, 363. 

Manipur Yellow-backed Sunbird,. 
208. 

manyar (Ploceus), 8. 

— flaviceps (Ploceus), 8. 

— peguensis (Ploceus), 10. 

— striatus (Ploceus), 9. 
Maroon-breasted Sunbird, 213, 221. 

— Sunbird, Andaman, 223. 

— Sunbird, Burmese, 221. 
Martin, 100. 

Masked Wagtail, 120. 

maxima (Melanocorypha), 157. 

Meadow- Bunting, 94. 

— , Eastern, 94. 

■ — , Transeaapian , 90. 

Megalaima virens, 324. 

— virens magnifica, 325. 

— virens marshallorum, 324. 

— virens virens, 324. 
megarhyncha (Pitta), 256. 
megarhynehus (Ploceus), 4. 
melanicterus (Me)ophus), 98. 
Melanocorypha maxima, 157. 
melanorhyncha (Psittaeula), 381. 
melanoxanthos (Mycerobas), 37. 
melba (Micropus), 452. 

— bakeri (Micropus), 452. 
Melittophagus erytlirocephalus, 399. 

— erythrocephaluserythroceplialus, 

399. 
Melophus melanieterus, 98. 
meninting (Alcedo), 408. 

— coltarti (Alcedo), 410. 

— phillipsi (Alcedo), 409. 

— rufigastra (Alcedo), 411. 
— ■ scintillans (Aicedo), 409. 

— verreauxi (Alcedo), 408. 
Meropidae, 393. 

Merops apiaster, 393. 

— orientatis, 394, 

— orientalis biludsclucus, 396. 

— orientalis birmanus, 396. 

— orientalis orientalis. 394. 

— superciliosus, 397. 

— superciliosus javanieus, 397, 

— superciliosus persieus, 398. 
meruliuus (Cacomantis), 350, 

— passerinus (Cacomantis), 350. 

— querulus (Cacomantis), 351. 
Metaponia pusitla, 60. 
Micropidse, 452. 
Mieropternus brachyurus, 299. 

— brachyurus jerdonii, 303. 

— brachyurus mesos, 203. 
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Mieroptcrnus braehyurus phaio- 
ceps, 302. 

— braehyurus williamsoni, 300. 
mieropterus (Cuoulus), 347. 

— mieropterus (Cueulus), 347. 
Mieropus acutieaudus, 452. 

— affinis, 456. 

— aifinis aifinis, 450. 

— afflnis galilejensis, 458. 

— affints nipalensis, 458. 

— affinis subfurcatue, 450. 

— melba, 452, 

— melba bakeri, 452. 

— pacificua, 454, 

— p&cificus eooki, 454. 

— pacificua leuconyx, 455. 
Miglyptes jugularis, 299, 

— tristis, 293. 

— tristis gcammithorax, 298. 
minima (Leptocoma), 224. 
Mirafra aasamica, 172, 

— assamiea assamiea, 172. 

— assamiea affinis, 174. 

— assamiea microptera, 174, 

— cantillans, 169. 

— cantillans cantillans, 189. 

— erythropteva, 175. 

— erythroptera erythroptora, 17S. 

— erythroptera sindiana, 170. 

— javanies, 171. 

— javanica williamsoni, 171, 
moluecensis (Pitta), 255. 
moniliger (Batrachostomiis), 494. 
montanus (Passer), 79. 

— dilutus (Passer), 80. 

— mslaccensis (Passer), 79, 

— tibetanus (Passer), 81. 
monticolus (Caprimulgus), 487. 

■ — montieolus (Caprimulgus), 487, 
Monti fringil la blanfordi, 89, 

— nivalis, 86, 

— nivalis adamsi, 80. 

— ruflcsollis, 88. 

— taczauovrekii, 87. 
Motacilla alba, 126. 

— alba personata, 12G. 

— alboides, 128, 

— cinerea, 132. 

— - cinerea eaapia, 132. 

— citreola, 134. 

— citreola calcarata, 134.- 

— flava, 134. 

— flava beema, 134. 

— leueopsis, 131. 

— maderaspatensis, 129. 
MotacillidiB, 120. 
Mottled Wood-Owl, 504. 
Mountain -Finch, 89. 

— , Altai, 90, 



Mountain -Finch, Nepal, 89. 
— > Tibetan Rosy-rumped, 91. . 
Mullerjpieus pulverulentua, 314, 

— pulverulentua harterti, 314, 
Munia, 13. 

— , Andaman White-backed, 19. 

— atricspilla, 15. 

-~— atricapilla rubrojugra, 16. 

— , Black-headed, 13. 

— , Burmese Red, 33. 

— , Burmese Spotted, 29. 

— , Ceyloti, 24. 

— , Chestnut- bellied, 15. 

— , Chinese Spotted, 29, 

— , Chinese White-backed, 22. 

— , Green, 30. 

— , Himalayan White -backed, 19. 

— , Indian Red, 31, 

— , Madras Black-headed, 14. 

— , Malabar Black-headed, 13. 

— . malacca, 13. 

— malacca malacca, 13. 

— malacca orientalis, 14, 
— , Malay White-beiUed, 22. 
— , Malayan White-backed, 21, 
— , Northern Chestnut-bellied, 16, 
— , Rufous-bellied, 23. 

— , Sharp-tailed, 17. 

— , Southern White-backed, 17, 

— , Spotted, 27. 

— , Spotted Indian, 27. 

— , White-backed, 17. 

— , White-bellied, 22. 

— , White -throated, 25. 

Mycerobus melanoxanthus, 37. 



nanus brunneiceps (Yungipieus), 
295. 

— eanicapillus (Yungipieus), 295, 
-p- gymnophthalmus (Yungipieus), 

290. 

— nanus (Yungipieus), 295. 

— semieoronatua (Yungipieus), 294. 
NecGariniidae, 200. 
NectariniiniB, 200. 

nemorienja altaica (Fringil auda), 90. 

— nemorieola (Fingilauda), 89. 
Nepal Beautiful Rose-Finch, 45. 

— Black-breasted Sunbird, 210, 

— Brown Bullfinch, 40. 

— Collared Broadbill, 266. 

— Dark Rose-Finch, 60. 

— Fire-breasted Flower-pecker, 241 . 

— Fire-tailed Sunbird, 206. 

— Hawk-Cuckoo, 340. 

— House -Martin, 102. 

— House-Swift, 458, 

— Large Rose-Finch, 50. 
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Nepal Little Scaly-bellied Wood- 
pecker, 273. 

— Long-toiled Nightjar, 482. 

— Mountain -Finch, 89. 

— White-browed Rose-Finch, 43. 

— White-winged Grosbeak, 35. 

— Yellow -backed Sunbird, 212. 
nepalensis (Aeeros), 435. 

— (Pitta), 251. 

Nicobar Red-cheeked Paroquet, 
383. 

— Stork-billed Kingfisher, 415. 

— White-collared Kingfisher, 426. 

— White-Eye, 192. 

— Yellow-backed Sunbird, 201. 

— Yellow -breasted Sunbird, 220, 
nicobarica (Psitfacula), 383. 

— nicobarica (Psittaeula), 383. 

— tytleri (Psittaeula), 384. 
Nightjar, Andaman Long- tailed, 

481. 
— , Burmese Great Eared, 489. 
— , Burmese Long-tailed, 480. 
— , Ceylon Jungle, 485. 
— , Common Indian, 488. 
— , European, 478. 
— , Franklin's, 487. 
— , Great Eared, 489, 
— , Himalayan, 478. 
— , Indian Jungle, 483. 
— , Indian Long-tailed, 481. 
— , Japanese Jungle, 484. 
— , Jungle, 483. 
— , Long-tailed, 479. 
— , Nepal Long-tailed, 482, 
— , Sind, 480. 

— , Southern Long-tailed, 479. 
— , Travaneore Great Eared, 490. 
nilghiriensis (Anthus), HI. 
Nilgiri Pipit, 141. 

— Plain- coloured Flower -pee ker, 

242. 

— Small House -Swallow, 114. 

— Small Sky-Lark, 162. 
Ninox scutulata, 534. 

— scutulata burmariica, 534. 

— scutulata hirsuta, 535. 

— scutulata lugubris, 534. 
nipalensis (^Ethopyga), 212. 

— (Delichon), 102, 

— (Hubua), 514. 

— (Procarduelts), 60.. 

— (Pyrrhula), 40. 

— nipalensis (Pyrrhula), 40. 
nivalis (Montifrjngilla), 86. 

— adamsi (Montifringilla), 86. 
nivicola (Strix), 501. 
noetua (Athene), 528. 

— ludiowi (Athene), 528. 



Northern Bay oV), 498. 

— Brown Fish-Owl, 507, 

— • Chestnut-bellied Munia, 16. 
— - Crow -Pheasant, 367. 

— Golden-backed Woodpecker, 304, 

— Green Barhet, 326. 

- — Indian Pigmy Woodpecker, 295. 

— Indian Scops Owl, 523. 

— Jungle Owlet, 531. 

— Rufous Woodpecker, 302. 

— Spotted Owlet, 526. 

— White-Eye, 189. 

— Yellow- fronted Pied Woodpecker 

292. 
North-West White-Eye, 190. 
nuchalis (Anthreptes), 228. 

— nuchalis (Anthreptee), 228. 



oatesi (Pitta), 252. 

obsoleta (Krimnochelidon), 110. 

— (Rhodospiza), 58. 

— pallida (Krimnochelidon), 110. 
oeellata (Strix), 504. 

oefvracea (Sasia), 320. 

— ochraeea (Sasia), 320. 

— querulivox (Sasia), 320. 
ochromalus (Euiylaimus), 201. 
oplatus (Cueulus), 3+4, 

— optatus (Cueulus), 344. 
Orange Bullfinch, 38. 

Orange- bellied Flower-pecker, 240. 

— Flower-pecker, Tenasserim, 240. 
Oreocorys sylvanus, 151. 
oresktos (Harpaetes), 450. 

— uniformis (Harpactes), 450. 
orientate (Eurystoinus),-391. 

— (Huhua), 515. 

— (Merops), 394. 

— (Strix), 505. 

— biludschicus (Merops), 390. 

— birmanus (Merops), 396. 

— orientalis (Eurystomus), 391. 

— orientalis (Merops), 394. 
— - sumatrana (Huhua), 515. 
Orissa Rufous Woodpecker, 303. 
Otocoris alpestris, 154. 

— alpestris elwesi, 156. 

— alpestris longirostris, 154. 
Otus bakkamcena, 515. 

— bakkamoana bakamoena, 515. 

— bakkamoana deserticolor, 518. 

— bakkamoana gangeticua, 517. 
■ — bakkamcena lettia, 518. 

— bakkamoana marathre, 516. 

— bakkamoena plumipes, 517. 

— balli, 521. 
~ brucei, 522. 

— sagittatus, 521, 
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Otus scops, 522, 

— scops pnlehellus, 522. 

— spilocephalns, 519. 

— Spilocephalus huttoni, 520. 

— spilocephalus spilocephalus, 519. 

— sunia, 523. 

-— sunia malayanus, 524. 

— sunia modestus, 524. 

— sunia sunia, 523, 
otus (Asio), 500. 

— otns (Asio), 500. 

Owl, Andaman Scops, 621. 

— , Bay, 498. 

— , Burmese Collared Scops, 518. 

— , Burmese Scops, 524. 

— , Central Indian Collared Scops, 

516, 
— , Ceylon Bay, 499. 
— , Ceylon Collared Scops, 515. 
— , Collared Scops, 515. 
— , Dusky Horned, 512. 
— , Eastern Scops, 522. 
— , Eastern Spotted Scops, 510. 
— , European Long-eared, 500. 
— , Great Horned, 510. 
— , Indian Dusky Horned, 512. 
— , Indian Great Horned, 511. 
— , Indian Scops, 523. 
— , Italian Scops, 522. 
— , Large Malay Scops, 321. 
— , Little, 528. 
— j Long -eared, 500. 
— , Northern Bay, 49S. 
— , Northern Indian Scops, 523. 
— , Punjab Collared Scops, 517, 
— , Sind Collared Scops, 518. 
— , Spotted Scops, 519, 
— , Striated Scops, 522. 
— , Tibetan Great Horned, 511, 
— , Tibetan Little, 528, 
— , Turkestan Great Horned, 510. 
— , UnitedProvincesCollaredScops, 

517. 
— , Western Spotted Scops, 520. 
Owlet, Barred, 528. 
— , Burmese Barred, 529. 
— , Burmese Spotted, 527. 
— , Chestnut -backed, 530. 
— , Eastern Collared Pigmy, 533. 
— , Forest Spotted, 527. 
— , Jungle, 531. 
— , Malabar Jnngle, 532. 
— , Northern Jungle, 531. 
— , Northern Spotted, 526. 
— , Pigmy, 532. 
— , Siam Barred, 529. 
— , Sonthern Spotted, 525. 
— , Spotted, 525. 
— , Tenasserim Barred, 530. 



Owlet, Western Collared Pigmy, 

532. 
— , Western Himalayan Barred, 

528. 



pac incus (Micropus), 454. 

— leuconyx (Micropus), 455. 
Pale Crag-Martin, 110. 

— Crag-Martin, Sind, 1 10. 
Pale-headed Woodpecker, 282. 

— Woodpecker, Assam, 282. 
Palestine House-Swift, 458. 
Palm-Swift, 460. 

— , Bengal, 460. 
— , Eastern, 462. 
— , Western, 462, 
palpelirosa (Zosterops), 187. 

— cacharensis (Zosterops), 191. 

— egregia (Zosterops), 191. 

— elwesi (Zosterops), 189. 

— nicobarica (Zosterops), 192. 

— occidentis (Zosterops), 190. 

— palpebrosa (Zosterops), 188. 
paludicola (Riparia), 106. 

— brevicaudata (Riparia), 106. 
Paroquet, Andaman Large, 376. 
— , Andaman Red-cheeked, 384, 
— , Blossom -headed, 378. 

— , Blue-winged, 381. 

— , Burmese Large, 375. 

— , Burmese Slaty-headed, 380. 

— , Eastern Blossom-headed, 379. 

— , Eastern Rose-ringed, 378. 

— , Emerald -collared, 382. 

— ■, Himalayan Slaty-headed, 380. 

— , Indian Large, 374, 

•■ — , Indian Red- breasted, 382. 

— , Indian Rose-ringed, 377. 

— , Large, 373. 

— , Large Ceylonese, 373. 

— , Nicobor Red-cheeked, 383. 

— , Red- breasted, 382. 

— , Rose -ringed, 377. 

— , Slaty-headed, 380. 

— , Western Blossom -headed, 378. 

Parrot, Little, 384. 

— , Malay Little, 384. 

Passer domestic us, 74. 

— domesticus indicus, 74. 

— domesticus nigricollia, 76. 

— domesticus parkini, 77. 

— flaveolns, 85. 

— montanus, 70. 

— montanus dilutus, 86. 

— montanus malaccensis, 79. 

— montanus tibetanus, 81. 

— pyrrhonotus, 77. 

— rutilans, 82. 
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Passer rutilans einnamomeus, 
82. 

— rutilans debilis, 84. 
Passeres, 1. 

Pegu Banded Kingfisher, 427. 

— Collared Broadbill, 205. 

— Streaked Spider-hunter, 233. 

— White-Eye, 193. 
Penthoeeryx sonneratii, 325. 

— sonneratii sonneratii, 352. 
percussus (Anaimos), 249. 

— ignieapillus (Anaimos), 249. 
Perissospiza camipes, 35, 

— camipes camipes, 35. 

— camipes speculigera, 36. 

— icterioides, 34. 

— icterioides icterioides, 34. 
Persian Desert-Lark, 153. 

— Rock-Pipit, 144. 
phayrei {Anthocincla), 250. 
philippinus (Ploeeus), 1. 
Phodilus badius, 498. 

— badius assimilia, 409. 

— badius saturatns, 498, 
Phcenicophain«, 360. 
phoenicura (Ammomanes), 182. 

— phoenicura {Ammomanes), 182, 
Fhcenieophaus pyrrhocephalus, 364. 
Pici, 272. ' 

PicidEB, 272. 
Picins, 272- 
Picus canus, 275. 

— canus gyldenstolpei, 270. 

— canus hessei, 277, 

— canus sanguiniceps, 275. 

— chlorolophus, 278. 

— chlorolophus chlorigaster, 279, 

— chlorolophus ehlorolopboides, 279. 
- — chlorolophus chlorolophus, 278. 

— chlorolophus simlse, 278, 

— chlorolophus wellsi, 280. 

— erythropygius, 280. 

— erythropygius nigrigenis, 280. 

— squamatus, 272. 

— squamatus squamatus, 272. 

— squamatus zarudnoi, 273. 

— vittatus, 273. 

— vittatus dehrae, 274. 

— vittatus eisenhoferi, 275, 

— vittatus myrrnecophameus, 273. 

— vittatus viridanus, 274. 
Piculet, Caehar Rufous, 320. 
— , Himalayan Speckled, 318, 
— , Indian Rufous, 320. 

— , Javan Rufous, 321. 

— , Rufous, 320. 

— , Speckled, 318. 

PicuninmEe, 318. 

Pied Crested Cuckoo, 356. 



Pied Crested Cuckoo, Ceylon, 
356, 

— Crested Cuckoo, Indian, 350, 

— Hornbill, Burmese, 432, 

— Hornbill, Indian Large, 431, 

— Hornbill, Large, 431. 

— Hornbill, Malabar, 431. 

— Kingfisher, 402. 

— Kingfisher, Great, 404. 

— Kingfisher, Himalayan Great, 

404. 

— Kingfisher, Indian, 402. 

— Wagtail, Indian, 128. 

— Wagtail, Large, 129. 

— Woodpecker, Andaman Spottod- 

breasted, 291. 

— Woodpecker, Brown-fronted, 

290, 

— Woodpecker, Darjeeljng, 287. 

— Woodpecker, Fulvous -breasted, 

288. 

— Woodpecker, Himalayan, 284, 

— Woodpecker, Himalayan Lesser, 

288. 

— Woodpecker, Kashmir, 285. 

— Woodpecker, Northern Yellow- 

fronted, 292. 

— WoodpeekeT, Red-crowned, 280. 

— Woodpecker, Sind, 280. 

— Woodpecker, Southern Yellow- 

fronted, 292. 

— Woodpecker, Spotted-breasted, 

291. 

— Woodpecker, Stripe-breasted, 

289. 

— Woodpecker, Western Hima- 

layan, 284. 

— Woodpecker, Yellow-iron ted, 

292. 

— Woodpecker, Yunnan Red- 

crowned, 286, 
Pigmy Owlet, 532. 

— Owlet, Eastern Collared, 533. 

— Owlet, Western Collared, 532. 

— Woodpecker, 294. 

— Woodpecker, Burmese, 295. 

— Woodpecker, Ceylon, 296. 

— Woodpecker, Darjiling, 294. 

— Woodpecker, Northern Indian, 

295. 

— Woodpecker, Simla, 295. 
pileata (Halcyon), 422. 
Piuk-browed Rose -Finch, 48, 
Pipriaoma agile; 240. 

— agile agile, 246, 

— agile modestum, 248. 
Pipit, Blyth's, 145. 

— , Daurian, I4o. 
— , Indian, 147. 
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Pipit, Malay, 140. 

— , Niigiri, 141. 

— , Biehard's, 145. 

— , Siberian Long-clawed, 115, 

— , Upland, 151. 

— , Vinous-breasted, 150. 

Pitta, Arakan Blue, 253. 

— , Blaek-breasted, 259. 

— , Blue, 253. 

— , Blue-naped, 251. 

— braehyura, 250. 

— cueullata, 258. 

— cueullata cueullata, 258. 

— cyauea, 253. 

— cyanea eyanea, 253. 
— , Eased, 250. 

— , Fulvous, 252. 

— , Green-breasted, 258. 

— gumeyi, 259. 
— , Gnmey's, 250. 
— , Indian, 256. 

— , Large-billed Blue-winged, 256. 
— , Lesser Blus-winged, 265. 

— megariiyneha, 256. 

— moluccensis, 355. 

— nepalensis, 251. 

— oatesi, 252. 
Pittidse, 250. 

Plain-coloured Flower -pecker, 242. 

— Flower-pecker, Belgium, 243. 

— Flower-pecker, Nilgiri, 242. 

— Sunbird, 230. 
Plain-rumped Swiftlet, 470. 

— Swiftlet, Himalayan, 470. 
Plains Golden- vented White -Eye, 

194. 
Plaintive Cuckoo, 350. 

— Cuckoo, Burmese, 351. 

— Cuckoo, Indian, 350. 
Ploceelo chryssa, 11, 
Ploceidffl, 1. 
Ploeeiiue, 1, 

Ploceus atrigula, 5. 

— atrigula atrigula, 5. 

— atrigula infortunatus, 6. 

— bengholensis, 7. 

— manyar, 8, 

— manyar flaviceps, 8. 

— manyar peguensis, 10. 

— manyar striatus, 9. 

— megarhynehus, 4. 

— philippinus, 1 . 
Podargi, 492. 
Fodargidse, 492. 
poliocephalus (Cueulus), 346. 

— poliocephalus (Cueulus), 346. 
Proearduelis nipalensis, 60. 

— nipalensis nipalensis, 60. 
Propasser edwardsii, 50. 



Props BSer edwardsii eaturatus, 

50. 
• — pulcherrinras, 45. 

— pulcherrimus davidiauus, 47, 

— puichevrimus pulcherrimus, 45. 

— rhodochlamys, 48. 

— rbodoebJaniys grondis, 48. 

— rhodochrous, 48. 

— rodopeplus, 50. 

— thura, 43. 

— thura blytbi, 44. 

— thura dubius, 45. 

— thura thura, 43. 

Provinces Collared Scops Owl, 

United, 517. 
Psarisomus dalhousise, 268. 
Psittaci, 373. 
Peittecida:. 373. 
Psittaeula alexaudri, 382, 

— alexandri fasciata, 382. 

— calthrops, 382. 

— cyanocophala, 378. 

— - eyanocephala bengalensis, 379. 

— eyanocephala eyanocephala, 378. 

— eupatria, 373. 

— eupatria eupatria, 373. 

— eupatria indo-burmanica, 375. 

— eupatria roaguirostris, 376. 

— eupatria nepalenais, 374. 

— himalayana, 380. 

— himalayana finschi, 380. 

— himalayana himalayana, 380. 

— krameri, 377. 

- — krameri borealis; 378. 

— krameri manillensis, 377. 

— melanorhyncha, 381, 

— nicobarica, 383. 

— nicobarica nicobarica, 383. 

— nicobarica tytleri, 384. 
Paittinus eyanurue, 384. 

— cyanurus macrop tenia, 384. 
Ptiloiasmue tickelli, 437, 

— tickelli austeni, 438. 

— tickelli tickelli, 437. 
pulehella (Lacedo), 427. 
— - amabilis (Lacedo), 427. 
putcherrimus (Propasser), 45. 

■ — davidianus (Propasser), 47. 
- — pulcherrirmis (Propasser), 45, 
pulverulentus (Mulleripicus), 314. 

— harterti (Mulleripicus), 314, 
punctulata (Uroloncha), 27. 

— punctulata (Uroloncha), 27. 

— subundulata (Uroloncha), 29. 

— topela (Uroloneha), 29. 
punicea humii (Pyrrhospiza), 42. 
Punjab Collared Scope Owl, 517. 

— Sirkeer, 366. 
Purple Sunbird, 215. 
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Purple Sunbird, Burmese, 217. 

— Sunbird, Indian, 215. 

— Sunbird, Sind, 218. 
Purple-headed BroadbiU, 260. 
Purple-rumped Sunbird, 226. 
pusilla (Metaponia), 66. 
pyrrhocephaius ( Phtenicophaus), 

364. 
pyrrhonotus (Passer), 77. 
Fyrrhospisa punicea, 42, 

— punicea hnmii, 42. 
pyrrhotis (Blythipicus), 297. 

— pyrrhotis (Blythipicus), 297. 
Pyrrhula aurantiaca, 3B. 

— erythrocophala, 39. 

— nipalensis, 40. 

— nipalensis nipalensis, 40. 



radiatum (Glaucidium), 531, 

— malabarieum (Glaucidium), 
532. 

— radiatum (Glaucidium), 531, 
Ramphaleyon amouroptera, 414, 

— eapensis, 415. 

— eapensis bunnanica, 416, 

— eapensis gurial, 415. 

— eapensis intermedia, 415. 
raytal (Alaudula}, 167. 

— adamsi (Alaudula), 169. 

— raytal (Alaudula), 167. 
Red Munia, Burmese, 33. 

— Munia, Indian, 31. 

Red -backed Woodpecker, Ceylon, 

306, 
Red-billed Malkoha, Leaser, 360. 
Red-breasted Bee-eater, 401. 

— Paroquet, 382. 

— Paroquet, Indian, 382. 

— Bose-Finch, 42. 

— Bose-Finch, Western, 43, 
Red-browed Finch, 63. 
Red-cheeked Paroquet, Andaman, 

384. 

— Paroquet, Nicobar, 383. 

Bed -crowned Pied Wood-pecker, 
2S0. 

— Pied Woodpecker, Yunnan, 

286. 
Red-eared Bay Woodpecker, 297. 
Red-faced Malkoha, 364. . 
Red-headed Bullfinch, 39., 

— Trogon, 449. 

— Trogon, Burmese, 449. 
Red-mantled Rose- Finch, 48. 

— Rose-Finch, Simla, 48. 
Red-necked Snow-Finch, 88. 
Red-rumped Green Woodpecker, 

2B0. 



Red.rumped Green Woodpecker,. 
Tenasserim, 2 SO. 

— Trogon, 450. 
Red-winged Bush-Lark, 175. 

— Bush-Lark, Deecan, 175. 
~ Bush-Lark, Sind, 176. 

— Crested Cuckoo, 357. 
Rhamphococcyx erythrognatHua, 

363. 
Rhinortha ehloroph&a, 364, 

— chlorophasa chloropheea, 364. 
rhodochiamys (Propasser), 48. 

— grandis (Propasser), 48, 
rhodochrous (Propasser), 48. 
Rhodospiaa obsolete, 58. 
Rhopodytes diardi, 363. 

— tristis, 361. 

— tristts longtc&uda.tufl, 362. 

— tristis tristis, 301, 

— viridirostris, 360. 
Rhyticeffos subruncolUs, 434. 

— undulatus, 433, 
richardi (Anthus), 145. 

— malsyonsis (Anthus), 149. 

— ru/ulus (Anthus}, 147. 

— thermophilus (Anthus), 145. 
Richard's Pipit, 145. 
Riparia paludicola, 100. . 

— paludicola brevicaudata, 106. 

— riparia, 104. 

— riparia ijimoe, 105. 

— riparia subsoecato, 104. 
riparia (Riparia), 104. 

— ijimse (Riparia), 105. 

— subsoccata (Riparia), 104. 
robustiroatris (Cyanops), 335. - 
Rock-Pipit, 142. 

— i Brown, 143. 

— , Persian, 144. 

— , Rufous, 142. 

rodopeplus (Propasser), 50. 

Roller, Broad-billcd, 391. 

— , Burmese, 300. 

— , European, 387. 

— , Indian, 388. 

— , Kashmir, 387. 

— , Southern Indian, 389, 

roseatus (Anthus), 150 

Rose-Fineh, Beautiful, 45, 

— , Caucasus Common, 51. 

— , Caucasus Great, 50. 

— , Chinese Beautiful, 47, 

— ■, Common, 51. 

— , Dark, 60. 

— , Great, 53. 

— , Indian Common, 52. 

— , Kaasu Great, 53. 

— , Kansu White-browed, 45. 

— , Kashmir White-browed, 44. 
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Rose- Finch, Ladak Great, 54. 

■ — , Large, 60. 

— , Nepal Beautiful, 45. 

— , Nepal Dark, 00. 

— , Nepal Large, 50. 

■ — ■, Nepal White-browed, 43. 

— , Pink-browed, 48. 

— , Red-breasted, 42. 

— , Simla Red-mantled, 48. 

— , Spotted -winged, 50. 

— , Turkestan Great, 50. 

— , Western Red -breasted, 42. 

— , White-browed, 43. 

Rose- ringed Paroquet, 377, 

— Paroquet, Eastern, 378, 
— - Paroquet, Indian, 377. 
Rosy-vumped Mountain -Finch, 91. 

— Mountain -Finch, Tibetan, 91. 
rubieilla (Carpodacus), 50. 

— eeverteovi (Carpodacus), 56, 
rubicilloides (Carpodacus), 53. 

— lapersonnei (Carpodacus), 54. 

— rubicilloides (Carpodacus), 53. 
rubiginosus (Blythipicus), 298. 
rubricapilla (Xantholiema), 340. 
rubropygius (Serilophus), 206. 
Ruby -Cheek, 197, 

— , Indian, 198. 
— , Malayan, 207. 
Ruddy Barbet, 332. 

— Kingfisher, 423. 

— Kingfisher, Indian, 423. 
rudis (Ceryle), 402. 

- — leueomelanura (Ceiyle), 402. 
rufieollis (Montifringilla), 88. 
Rufous Piculet, 320. 

— Piculet, Gachar, 320. 

— Piculet, Indian, 320. 
- — Piculet, Javan, 321. 

— Rock-Pipit, 142. 

— Woodpecker, 299. 

— Woodpecker, Northern, 302, 

— Woodpecker, Orisea, 303. 

— Woodpecker, Siam, 300. 

— Woodpecker, Southern, 303. 
Rufous-bellied Munta, 23. 

— Woodpecker, 283, 

— Woodpecker, Eastern, 283. 

— Woodpecker, Western, 284. 
Rufous-necked Hombill, 435. 
Rufous -tailed Finch -Lark, 182. 

— Finch-Lark, Indian ,182. 
rupestris (Krimnochelidon), 107. 
ruBtiea (Hirundo), 111, 

— gutturalb (Hirundo), 112. 

— rustica (Hirundo), 111. 
rutilans (Passer), 82, 

— - cinnamomeus (Passer), 82. 

— debilis (Passw), 84, 

VOL. HI. 



sagittatus (Otus), 521. 

Sand-Lark, Ganges, 167. 

— , Indus, 169. 

Sand-Martin, 104. 

— , African, 106. 

— , Eastern, 105. 

— , Indian, 106. 

— , Small, 104. 

sanguinipecta (^Ethopyga), 211. 

— sanguinipeeta (jEthopyga), 211. 
Sasia abnormis, 321. 

— oehracea, 320, 

— oehracea oehracea, 320. 

— oehracea querulivox, 320. 
saturata (jEthopyga), 210. 

— saturata (/Ethopyga), 210. 
Sauropatis ehloris, 424. 

— ehloris ehloris, 425. 

— ehloris davisoni, 427. 

— ehloris occipitalis, 426. 

Scaly -bellied Green Woodpecker, 
272. 

— Green Woodpecker, Afghan, 273. 

— Green Woodpecker, Himalayan, 

272, 

— Woodpecker, Burmese, 274. 

— Woodpecker, Himalayan, 274. 

— Woodpecker, Little, 273. 

— Woodpecker, Nepal, 273. 

— Woodpecker, Siam, 215. 
Scarlet Finch, 41. 
Scarlet-hacked Flower-pecker, 237. 

— Flower-pecker, Burmese, 238. 

— Flower-pecker, Indian, 237. 

— Flower-pecker, Siam, 230. 
seindeanus (Dryobates), 286. 
scolopaceus (Eudynamis), 358. 

— malayana (Eudynamis), 359. 

— scolopaceus (Eudynamis), 358. 
scops (Otus), 522. 

— pulchellus (Otus), 522. 
Scops Owl, Andaman, 521. 

— Owl, Burmese, 524. 

— Owl, Burmese Collared, 518. 

— Owl, Central Indian Collared, 

516. 

— Owl, Ceylon Collared, 515. 

— Owi, Collared, 515. 

— Owl, Eastern, 522. 

— Owl, Eastern Spotted, 519. 

— Owl, Indian, 523. 

— Owl, Italian, 522. 

— ■ Owl, Large Malay, 521. 

— Owl, Malay, 524. 

— Owl, Northern Indian, 523. 

— Owl, Punjab Collared, 517. 

— Owl, Sind Collared, 518. 

— Owl, Spotted, 519. 

— Owl, Striated, 522. 

20 
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Scops Owl, United Provinces 
Collared, 517. 

— Owl, Western Spotted, 520. 
scutulata (Ninox), 534. 

— burmaniea (Ninox), 534. 

— hirsute (Ninox), 535. 

— lugubris (Ninox), 534, 
Serilophus lunatus, 265. 

— lunatus lunatus, 265. 

— rubropygtus, 260. 

Shan States Ye How- backed Sun- 

bird, 204. 
Sharp-tailed Munta, 17. 
shorii (Dinopium), 308. 
Short-toed Lark, Karakorum, 165. 

— Lark, Tibet, 168. 
Siam Barred Owlet, 529. 

— Rulous Woodpecker, 200. 

— Scaly-bellied Woodpecker, 275, 

— Scarlet-backed Flower-pecker, 

239. 

— Singing Bush-Lark, 171. * 

— Small Sky-Lark, 164, 
siamonsjs (Zosterops), 194. 
Siamese White-Eye, 194. 
Siberian Long-clawed Pipit, 145, 
Sikkim Frogmouth, 492. 

— Yellow-vented Flower -pecker, 

240, 
Simla Black -and- Yellow Grosbeak, 
34. 

— Himalayan Goldfinch, 61. 
— - Pigmy Woodpecker, 295. 

— Red-mantled Rose-Finch, 48. 

— Yellow-backed Sunbird, 207. 
simplex (Anthreptes), 230. 

— (Zoaterops), 193. 

— frontalis (Anthreptes), 230, 

— peguensis (Zosterops), 193. 
Sind Ashy-crowned Finch-Lark, 186, 

— Collared Scops Owl, 518. 

— Golden-backed Woodpecker, 

306. 

— Green Bee-eater, 396, 

— Jungle -Sparrow, 77. 

— Nightjar, 4S6. 

— Pals Crag-Martin, 110. 

— Pied Woodpecker, 286. 

— Purple Sunbird, 218. 

— Red-winged Bush-Lark, 176. 

— Striated Weaver-Bird, 9. 

— Yellow-throated. Spavrpw, 73. 
sinensis (Centropus), 367. 

■ — intermedins (Centropus), 369. 

— parroti (Centropus), 370. 

— sinensis {Centropus}, 367. 
singalensis (Chalcoparia), 197. 

— rubinigentis (Chalcoparia), 198. 

— singalensis (Chalcoparia), 105. 



Singing Bush-Lark, 169. 

— Bush-Lark, Bengal, 109, 
■ — B ush -Lark, Js van, 171. 

— Bush-Lark, Siam, 171. 
sipahi (Hasmatospiza), 41. 
siparaja (/Ethopyga), 201. 

— andersoni (^Ethopyga), 204. 

— cam (iEthopyga), 201. 

— mussooriensis{iEthopyga),203. 

— nicobariea (jEthopyg&), 201. 

— seherije (/Ethopyga), 202. 

— vigorsii (^Ethopyga), 205. 
Sirkeer, 365. 

— , Bengal, 367. 

— , Punjab, 306. 

— , Southern, 365. 

— , Western Hills, 366. 

Siskin, Tibetan, 71. 

Sky-Lark, 158. 

— , Chinese Small, 163, 

— , Eastern, 1G8, 

— , Indian Small, 1C0, 

— , Kashmir Small, 161. 

— , Nilgiri Small, 102. 

— , Siam Small, 164. 

— , Small, 160, 

— , Tibetan, 169. 

Slaty Woodpecker, Great, 31i. 

— Woodpecker, Indian Great, 314. 
Slaty-headed Paroquet, 380. 

— Paroquet, Burmese, 380. 

— Paroquet, Himalayan, 360. 
Small Ceylon Barbet, 340. 

— Ceylon White-Eye, 191. 

— Crested Lark, Deecan, 180. 

— Cuckoo, 346. 

— Cuckoo, Himalayan, 346. 

— Green Barbet, 330. 

— Green-billed Malkoha, 360. 

— House -Swallow, 113. 

— House- Swallow, Javan, 113. 

— House-Swallow, Nilgiri, 11*. 

— Sand-Martin, 104. 

— Sky-Lark, 160. 

— Sky-Laric, Chinese, 103. 

— Sky-Lark, Indian, 160. 
— ■ Sky-Lark, Kashmir, 161, 

— Sky-Lavk, Nilgiri, 182. 

— Sky-Lark, Siam, 164. 

— Spider-hunter, 235. 

— Spider-hunter, Indian, 235. 

— Sunbird, 224. 

— Swiftiet, 473. 

— Swiftlot, Andaman, 413, 

— Yellow-naped Woodpecker, 278. 

— Yellow-naped Woodpecker, 

Burmese, 279. 

— Yellow-napod Woodpecker, 

Ceylon, 280. 
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Small Yellow-naped Woodpecker, 
Eastern Himalayan, 278. 

— Yellow-naped Woodpecker, 

Southern Indian, 279, 

— Yellow-naped Woodpecker, 

Western Himalayan, 270. 
Smaller Wreathed Hornbill, 434. 
smithh (Hirurtdo), 115. 

— fllifera (Hirundo), 115. 
smyrnensis (Halcyon.), 418. 

— fusea (Halcyon), 419. 

— generosa (Halcyon), 421. 

— saturatior (Halcyon), 422. 

— smyrnensis (Halcyon), 418. 
Snow-Finch, 86. 

— , Ashy-necked, 87. 

— , Black- throated, 89. 

— , Red-necked, 88. 

— , Tibet, 86. 

sonneratii (Penthoceryx), 352. 

— sonneratii (Penthoceryx), 352. 
sordidus (Anthus), 142. 

— deeaptus (Anthus), 144. 

— jerdoni (Anthus), 143. 

— sjmilis (Anthus), 142. 
Southern Brown Wood- Owl, 502. 

— Crow-Pheasant, 370. 

— Golden-backed Woodpecker, 305. 

— Indian Brown Hawk-Owl, 535. 

— Indian Roller, 389. 

— Indian Small Yellow-naped 

Woodpecker, 279. 

— Larger Golden-backed Wood- 

pecker, 311. 

— Long-tailed Nightjar, 479. 

— Rufous Woodpecker, 303. 

— Sirkeer, 365. 

— Spotted Owlet, 525. 

— Striated Swallow, 124. 

— White-backed Munia, 17. 

— Yellow -fronted Pied. Woodpecker, 

292. 
Spajrrpw, Bhutan Cinnamon, 82. 
— , Cinnamon, 82. 
— , Indian Yellow -throated, 71. 
— , Kashmir Cinnamon, 84. 
— , Sind Yellow -throated, 73. 
— , Yellow-bellied, 85. 
— ■, Yellow-throated, 71. 
sparveroides (Hieroeoccyx), 347. 
Speckled Piculet, 318. 

— Piculet, Himalayan, 318. 
Spider-hunter, Grey -breasted, 234. 
— , Indian Small, 235. 

— , Indian Streaked, 230. 
— , Malay Grey. breasted, 234. 
— , Pegu Streaked, 233. 
— , Small, 235. 
— , Streaked, 230. 



spiloeephalus (Otus), 519. 

— huttonl (Otus), 520. 

— spilocephalus (Otus), 510. 
Spinetail, Brown-throttled, 465. 
— , Cochin China, 464. 

— , Indian Brown- throated, 465. 
— , Indian While -throated, 483. 
— , White-rumped, 467. 
— , White -throated, 463. 
spinoides (Hypacanthis), 08. 

— ambiguus (Hypacanthis), 70, 

— spinoides (Hypacanthis), 68. 
Spinus thibetanus, 71. 
Spotted Man La, 27. 

— Munia, Burmese, 29. 

— Munia, Chinese, 29. 

— Munia, Indian, 27. 

— Owlet, 525. 

— Owlet, Burmese, 527. 

— Owlet, Forest, 527. 

— Owlet, Northern, 520, 

— Owlet, Southern, 525. 

— Scopa Owl, 519. 

— Scops Owl, Eastern, 519. 

— Scops Owl, Western, 520. 

Spot ted -breasted Pied Woodpecker, 
291. 

— Pied Woodpecker, Andaman, 

291. 
Spot ted -winged Grosbeak, 37. 

— Rose-Finch, 50. 
squamatus (Picus), 272. 

_ — squamatus (Picus), 272. 

— zarudnoi (Picus), 273. 
stewarti (EmberiEtt), 93. 
Stictopiza Formosa, 30. 
Stork-billed Kingfisher, 415. 

— Kingfisher, Burmese, 416. 

— Kingfisher, Brown-headed, 415. 

— Kingfisher, Nicobar, 415. 
Streaked Spider -hunter, Indian, 230. 

— Spider-hunter, Pegu, 233. 

— Weaver-Bird, 8. 

— Weaver-Bird, Madras, 8, 
striata (Uroloncha), 17. 

■ — acufcicauda (Uroloncha), 19. 

— fumigata (Uroloncha), 19. 

— striata (Uroloncha), 17. 

-— subsquamicollis (Uroloncha), 21, 

22. 
Striated Scops Owl, 522. 

— Swallow, 119. 

— Swallow, Ceylon, 125. 

— Swallow, Chinese, 121. 

— Swallow, Dauvian, 119. 

— Swallow, Himalayan, 122. 

— Swallow, Southern, 124. 

— Weaver-Bird, Sind, 9. 
Striges, 495. 
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striolata {Emberiza), 97. 

— striolata (Emberiwi), 97. 
Striolated Bunting, 97. 

— Bunting, Iridiau, 97. 
Stripe-breasted Pied Woodpecker, 

289. 
Stripc-rumped Swiftlet, 471. 
Stria aluco, 500. 

— aluco biddulphi, GOO. 

— indranee, 502, 

— indranee indranee, 502. 

— indranee newarensis, 503, 
■- — nivicola, 501. 

— ocellata, 504. 

— orieuLalis, 505. 
subruficollis (Rliytieeros), 434. 
Sumatran Banded Sunbird, 228. 

— Dusky- Broadoill, 262, 

— Green-billed Malkoha, 363'. 
Svinbird , Andaman Maroon - breasted , 

223. 
— , Black- breasted, 210. 
— , Black -throated, 211. 
— , Burmese Blaek- throated, 211. 
— , Burmese Maroon -breastedj 221. 
— , Burmese Purple, 217. 
— , Copper-breasted, 200. 
— , Deccan Yellow -backed, 205. 
— , Fire-tailed, 206, 
— , Flame -breasted, 209. 
— , Indian Purple, 215. 
— , Indian Yellow* backed, 202. 
— , Kuman Yellow-backed, 203. 
— , Maleccan Brown -throated, 228. 
— , Malay Yellow -breasted, 221. 
— , Manipur Yellow-backed, 208. 
— , Maroon -breasted, 213. 
— , Nepal Black -breasted, 210, 
— , Nepal Fire-tailed, 206. 
— , Nepal Yellow -backed, 213. 

— , Nieobar Yellow -backed, 201. 

— , Nieobar Yellow -breasted, 220. 

— , Plain -coloured, 230. 

— , Purple, 215. 

— , Purple-rumped, 226. 

— , Shan States Yellow -backed, 204. 

— , Simla Yellow-backed, 207, 

— , Sind Purple, 216. 

— , Small, 224. 

— , Sumatran Banded, 228. 

— , Tenaseeriin Yellow- backed, 201. 

— , Van Hasselt's, 218- i 

— , Yellow-backed, 201. 

— , Yellow-bellied, 218. 

— , YeDow-breasted, 207, 220. 

sunia (Otus), 523. 

— malayanus (Otus). 524; 

— modestus (Otus), 524, 

— sunia (Otus), 523. 



superciliosus (Merops), 397. 

— javanieuB {Merops), 397, 

— persieus (Merops), 398. 
Surniculus lugubris, 354. 

— lugubris brachyurus, 354. 

— lugubris dicruroides, 354. 

— lugubris stewarti, 1)55. 
Swallow, 111. 

— , Ceylon Striated, 125. 

— , Chinese Striated, 121. 

— , Common, 111. 

— , Daurian Striated, 119. 

— , Eastern, 112. 

— , Himalayan Striated, 122. 

— , Indian Wire -tailed, 115, 

— , Southern Striated, 124. 

— , Wire-tailed, 115. 

Swift, Alpine, 452. 

~, Burmese White-rumped, 454. 

■ — ■, Himalayan White -rumped, 455. 

— , Indian Alpine, 452. 

■ — ■, Indian Crested, 475. 

— , Javan Crested, 476. 

— , Kliasia Hills, -152. 

— , Malayan Crested, 476. 

— , White-lumped, 454, 

Swiftlet, Andaman Small, 473, 

— , Andaman Grey-rumped, 472. 

— , Edible-nest, 468. 

— , Grey -rumped, 472. 

— , Himalayan Plain-rumped, 470. 

— , Indian Edible-nest, 468. 

— , Malay Grey-rumped, 473. 

— > Plain-rumped, 470. 

— , Small, 473. 

— , Stripe-rumped, 471. 

sylvanus {Oreocorys), 151. 

sylvaticus (Indicapus), 467. 



Taccocua leschenauUi, 365, 

— Jeschenaulti affinis, 367. 

— leschenaulti infuscata, 366. 

— leschenaulti leschenaulti, 365. 

— leschenaulti sirkee, 366. 
taczanowskii (Montifringilla), 87. 
Tawny Fish-Owl, 509. 
Tenasserim Barred Owlet, 530, 

— Blue-eared Kingfisher, 409. 

— Blue-throated Bftrbet, 334. 

— Brown-backed Hornbill, 437. 

— Orange -bellied Flower-pecker, 

240. 

— Red-rumped Green Woodpecker, 

280. 

— Yellow-backed Svmbird, 201. 
Thereieeryx lineatus, 328. 

— lineatus hodgsoni, 328. 

— lineatus intermedius, 329. 
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Thereiceryx viridis, 330. 

— zeylanicus, 320. 

— zeylanicns caniceps, 326. 

— zeylanicus mornatus, 327. 

— zeylanicus zeylanicus, 326. 
thibetanus (Spinus), 7.1. 
Thick-billed Barbet, 335. 

— Flower -pecker, 246. 

— Flower-pecker, Burmese, 248. 

— Flower-pecker, Indian, 246. 
Three-toed Kingfisher, 413. 

— Kingfisher, Indian, 413, 

— Woodpecker, Burmese Golden- 

hacked, 307. 

— Woodpecker, Golden- backed, 

S07. 

— Woodpecker, Himalayan Golden- 

backed, 308. 

— Woodpecker, Malabar Goiden- 

baeked, 308. 
thura (Propasser), 43. 

— blythi (Propasser), 44. 

— dubius (Propaeer), 45, 
~ thura (Propasser), 43. 
Tibet Short-toed Lark, 166, 

— Snow-Finch, 86. 

Tibetan Great Horned Owl, 511. 

— Hoopoe, 444. 

— Horned Lark, 150. 

— Little Owl, 528. 

— Rosy-rnmped Mountain- Finch, 

91. 

— Siskin, 71. 

— Sky-Lark, 159. 

— Tree-Sparrow, 81. 

— Twite, 65. 

tickelli (Ftilokemus), 437. 

— austenl (Ptiloleomus), 438. 

— tickelli (PtilolEemus), 437. 
Tockus birostris, 439. 

— griseus, 441. 

— - griseus gingaleusis, 441. 

— griseus griseus, 441. 
torquilla (lynx), 322. 

- — japonica (lynx), 322. 
Transeaspian Meadow- Bun ting, 96. 
Travancore Great Eared Nightjar, 

400. 
Tree-Pipit, 138. 
— , Himalayan, 138. 
— , Iudian, 139. 
Tree -Sparrow, 79. 
— , Afghan, 80, 
— , Malay, 79. 
— , Tibetau, 81, 
Tree-Swift, Tufted, 477. 
trigonostigma (Dicseum), 240. 

— rubropyglum (Dicceum), 240. 
tristis (Miglyptea), 298. 



tristis (Rhopodytes), 361. 

— grammjthorax (Miglyptes), .298. 

— longicaudatus (Rhopodytes), 362. 

— tristis (Rhopodytes), 361. 
trivlalis (Antbus), 138, 

— haringtoni (Anthus), 138. 
Trogon, Burmese Red-headed, 449. 
— , Ceylon, 447. 

— , Malabar, 448. 

— , Malay Ye i low -breasted, 450. 

— , R*d-headed, 449. 

— , Red-rumped, 450. 

— , Yellow- breasted, 450. 

Trogones, 447. 

Trogonidffi, 447. 

Tufted Tree-Swift, 477. 

Tnrkestan Great Horned Owl, 510. 

— Great Rose-Finch, 50. 

— White-winged Grosbeak, 36. 
Twite, 64. 

— , Eastern, 64, 
— , Ladak, 66. 
— , Tibetan, 65. 
Tyto alba, 495. 

— alba javanica, 495, 
— . alba stertens, 496. 

— longimembris, 497. 

— longimembris longimembris, 497. 
Tytonidfe, 495. 



undulatus (Rhyticeros), 433. 
unicolor (Coltocalia), 468, 

— unicoior (Collocalia), 468. 
United Provinces Collared Scops 

Owl, 517. 
Upland Pipit, 151. 
"Upupa epops, 442. 
— - epops ceylonensis, 446. 

— epops epops, 442. 

— epops longirostris, 447. 

— epops orientalis, 445. 

— epops saturata, 444. 
Upupidje, 442. 
urbica (Delichon), 100. 

- — casbmerietisis (Delichon), 101. 

— urbica (Delichon), 100. 
Uroloneha jerdoni, 23. 

— kelaarti, 24. 

— leucogastra, 22. 

— leucogastra leucogastra, 22. 

— malabarica, 25. 

— punetulata, 27. 

— punctulata pvmctulata, 27. 

— punctulata subundulata, 29. 

— punctulata topela, 29. 

— striata, 17. 

— striata acuticauda, 19. 

— striata futnigata, 19. 
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Uroloneha striate striata, 17. 
— striata subsquomicolhs, 21, 
22. 



Van Hasselt's Sunbird, 218. 
varius (Hieroeoccyx), 348. 
vernalis {Coryllis}, 385. 

— mbropygtalis (Coryllis), 386. 
, — vernalis (Coryllis), 3S5. 

Vinous- breasted Pipit, ISO. 
Violet Cuckoo, 353. 
virens (Megalaima), 324. 

— magnifica (Megalaima), 325. 

— marshallorum (Megalaima), 324. 

— virens (Megalaima), 324. 
viridirostris (Rhopodytes), 390. 
viridis (Calyptomena), 270. 

— (Thereiceryx), 330. 

— continents (Calyptomena), 270. 
vittatus (Pious), 273. 

— dehrse (Picus), 274. 

— eisenhoferi (Pious), 275. 

— myrmecophaneus (Picus), 273. 

— viridanus (Picus), 274. 
Vivia innominata, 318. 

— ■ innominata innominata, 318. 



Wagtail, 126. 
— , Blue-headed, 134. 
— , Eastern Grey, 132. 
— , Forest, 136. 
— , Grey, 132. 

- — , Indian Blue-headed, 134. 
— , Indian Pied, 128. 
— , Indian Yellow-headed, 134. 
—.Large Pied, 129. 
— , Masked, 129. 
— , White, 126. 
— , White-faced, 131. 
— , Yellow-headed, 134. 
Weaver-Bird, Black- throated, 7. 
— , Burmese Striated, 10. 
— , Golden, 11. 
— , Sind Striated, 9. 
— , Streaked, 8. 

Western Blossom-headed Paroquet, 
378. 

— Collared Pigmy Owlet, 532. 

— Hills Sirkeer, 366. 

— Himalayan Barred Owlet, 528. 

— Himalayan Pied, Woodpecker, 

284. 

— Himalayau Small Yellow-nspett 

Woodpecker, 279. 

— Palm-Swift, 462. 

— Red-breasted Roee-Finch, 42. 

— Rufous -bellied Woodpecker, 284, 



Western Spotted Scops Owl, 520. 
White Wagtail, 126. 
White-backed Munia, 17. 

— Munia, Andaman, 19- 

— Munia, Chinese, 22. 

— Munia, Himalayan, 19. 

— Munia, Malayan, 21. 

— Munia, Southern, 17. 
White-bellied Munia, 22. 

— Munia, Malay, 22. 

White -breasted Kingfisher, 418. 

— Kingfisher, Andaman, 422. 

— Kingfisher, Ceylon, 421. 

— Kingfisher, Egyptian, 418. 

— Kingfisher, Indian, 419. 
White-browed Rose-Finch, 43. 

— Rose -Finch, Kansu, 45. 

— Rose-Finch, Kashmir, 44, 

— Rose- Finch, Nepal, 43. 
White -capped Bunting, 93. 
White-collared Kingfisher, 124. 

— Kingfisher, Andaman, 427, 

— Kingfisher, Mslaccan, 425. 

— Kingfisher, Nicobar, 426. 
White- Eye, 187. 

— , Cachar, 191. 

— , Ceylon Small, 191. 

— , Chinese, 193. 

— , Golden -vented, 194. 

— , Indian, 187, 188. 

— , Karen Golden- vented, 195. 

— , Large Ceylon, 196. 

— , Nicobar, 192. 

— , Northern, 189. 

— , North-West, 190. 

— , Pegu, 193. 

— , Plains Golden. vented, 194. 

— , Siamese, 194. 

White-faced Wagtail, 131. 

White-rumped Spinetaii, 467. 

— Swiit, 454. 

— Swift, Burmese, 454. 

— Swift, Himalayan, 455. 
White-throated Munia, 25, 

— Spinetaii, 463. 

— Spinetaii, Indian, 463. 
White-winged Grosbeak, 35, 

— Grosbeak, Nepal, 35. 

— Grosbeak, Turkestan, 36. 
Wire -tailed Swallow, 115. 

— Swallow, Indian, 115. 
Wood -Owl, 500. 

— , Brown, 502. 

— , Gitgit, 500. 

— , Himalayan, 501. 

— , Himalayan Brown, 503. 

— , Malayan, 505. 

— ,. Mottled, 504. 

— , Southern Brown, 502. 
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Woodpecker, Afghan Scaly-bellied 
Green, 273. 

— , Andaman Black, 318, 

■ — , Andaman Spotted -breasted Pied, 
201. 

— , Assam Blaek-naped Green, 276. 

— , Assam Pale -headed, 282. 

— , Barred Fulvous-rumped, 298. 

— , Bay, 297. 

— , Bengal Larger Golden -backed, 
310. 

— , Black-and-Buff, 260. 

— , Blaek-baeked, 309. 

— , Black-raped Green, 275, 

— , Brown-ironted Pied, 290. 

— , Burmese Blaek-naped Green, 
277. 

— , Burmese Great Black, 315, 

— , Burmese Heart -spotted, 312, 

— ■, Burmese Pigmy, 265. 

— , Burmese Scaly- tell ied, 274. 

— , Burmese Small Yellow-naped, 
279. 

— , Ceylon Crimson- backed, 312. 

— , Ceylon Golden -backed, 300. 

— , Ceylon Pigmy, 296, 

— , Ceylon Red-backed, 306. 

— , Ceylon Small Yellow-naped, 280. 

— , Darjeeling Pied, 287. 

— , Darjiling Pigmy, 294. 

— , Eastern Himalayan Small 
Yellow-naped, 278. 

— , Eastern Rufous-bellied, 283. 

— , Fulvous -breasted Pied, 288. 

— , Fulvous -mmped, 298. 

— , Golden-backed, 304. 

— , Golden-backed Three-toed, 307. 

— , Great Black, 315. 

— , Great Slaty, 314, 

— , Heart- spotted, 312. 

— , Himalayan Golden-backed 
Three- toed, 308. 

— , Himalayan Larger Golden- 
backed, 311, 

— , Himalayan Lesser Pied, 288. 

— , Himalayan Pied, 284. 

— , Himalayan Scaly- bellied, 274. 

— , Himalayan Scaly-bellied Green, 
212. 

— , Indian Black-naped Green, 275. 

— , Indian Great Slaty, 314. 

— , Kashmir Pied, 285. 

— , Large Yellow-naped, 281. 

— , Larger Golden -backed, 310. 

— , Little Scaly-bellied, 273. 

— , Malabar Golden-backed Three- 
toed, 308, 

— , Malabar Great Black, 317. 
— , Malabar Heart-epotted, 313, 



Woodpecker, Malay Bay, 298. 

— , Malay Great Black, 316. 

— , Nepal Little Scaly-bellied, 273. 

— , Northern Golden -backed, 304. 

— , Northern Indian Pigmy, 295. 

— , Northern Rufous, 302. 

— , Northern Yellow -fronted Pied, 

292. 
— , Orissa Rufous, 303. 
— , Pale -headed, 282. 
— , Pigmy, 294. 
— , Red-crowned Pied, 280. 
— , Red-eared Bay, 297. 
— , Red-rumped Green, 280, 
— , Red-rumped Green, Tenaseerim, 

280. 
— , Rufous, 299, 
— , Rufous-bellied, 283. 
— , Scaly-bellied Green, 272. 
— , Siam Rufous, 300. 
— , Siam Scaly-bellied, 27o. 
— , Simla Pigmy, 295. 
— , Sind Golden -backed, 306. 
— , Sind Pied, 286, 
— , Small Yellow-naped, 278. 
— , Southern Golden- backed, 305. 
— , Southern Indian Small Yellow- 
naped, 279. 
— , Southern Larger Golden -backed, 

311. 
— , Southern Rufous, 303. 
— , Southern Yellow -fronted, 292. 
— , Spot ted- breasted Pied, 291, 
■ — , Stripe -breasted Pied, 289. 
— , Tennsserim Red-rumped Green, 

280. 
— , Western Himalayan Pied, 284. 
— , Western Himalayan Small 

Yellow-naped, 279. 
— , Western Rufous -bellied, 284, 
— , Yellow -fronted Pied, 292. 
■ — , Yunnan Red-crowned Pied, 286, 
Wreathed Hornbill, Malayan, 

433. 
— Hornbill, Smaller, 434. 
Wryneck, 322. 
— , Japanese, 322. 



xanthocollis (Gymnoris), 71. 
- — transfuga (Gymnoris), 73. 

— xanthocollis (Gymnoris), 71. 
Xantholiema tuemacephala, 337, 

— hsmacepliala indica, 337, 

— haemacephala lntea, 338. 

— malabarica, 340. 

— rubrieapilla, 340, 
xanthorhynchus (Chaleites), 353. 
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Yellow -backed Sunbird, 201. 

— Sunbird, Deccan, 205. 

— Sunbird, Indian, 202. 

— Sunbird, Kuman, 203. 

— Sunbird, Monipur, 208. 

— Sunbird, Nepal, 212. 

— Suubird, Nicobar, 201. 

— Sunbird, Shan States, 204. 

— Sunbird, Simla, 207. 

— Sunbird, Tenasserim, 201. 
Yellow-bellied Sparrow, 85, 

— Sunbird, 218. 
Yellow-billed Flower-pecker 244. 

— Flower-pecker, Ceylon, 246. 

— Flower-pecker, Indian, 244, 
Yellow-breasted Sunbird, 207, 220. 

— Sunbird, Malay, 221. 

— Sunbird, Nicobar, 220. 

— Trogoti, 450. 

— Trogon, Malay, 450. 
Yellow-fronted Barbet, 333. 

— Pied Woodpecker, 292. 

- — Pied Woodpeeker, Northern, 292. 

— Pied Woodpeeker, Southern, 292. 
Yellow-headed Wagtail, 134. 

— Wagtail, Indian, 134. 

Yellow -naped Woodpecker, Bur- 
mese Small, 279. 

— Woodpecker, Ceylon Small, 280. 

— Woodpeekei', Eastern Hima- 

layan Smalt, 278. 

— Woodpeeker, Large, 281. 

— Woodpeeker, Small, 278. 

— Woodpeeker, Western Hima- 

layan Small, 279. 
Yellow -throated Sparrow, 71. 

— Sparrow, Indian, 71. 

— Sparrow, Bind, 73. 
Yellow-vented Flower -pecker, 240. 



Yellow -vented Flower-pecker, 

Sikkim, 240. . 
Yuugipieus nanus, 294. 

— nanus brunneieeps, 295. 

— nanus comcapillus, 295. 

- — nanus gymnopthalmus, 296. 

— nanus nanus, 295. 

— nanus semicoronatus, 294. 
Yunnan Greenfineh, 70. 

— Bed-crowned Pied Woodpecker, 

286. 



Zanelostoraus javanieus, 360. 

— javanieus pallidus, 360." 
zeylanieus (Thereiceryx), 328. 

— caniceps (Thereieeryx), 328. 

— inornfttus (Thereieeryx), 327, 

— zeylanieus (Thereieeryx), 326. 
zeylonensls (Ketupa), 506. 

— hardwiekii (Ketupa), 507. 

— lesehenault (Ketupa), 508. 

— zeylonensts {Ketupa), 506. 
zeylonica (Leptoeoma), 220. 
Zosteropidte, 187. 
.Zosterops aureiventris, 194. 

— aureiventris aureiventris, 194. 

— aureiventris mesoxantha, 195. 

— ceylonensia, 190. 

— palpebrosa, 187, 

— ■ palpebrosa eaeharensis, 191. 

— palpebrosa egregia, 191. 

— palpebrosa elwesi, 189. 

— palpebrosa nicobarica, 192. 

— palpebrosa oeeidentis, 190. 

— palpebrosa palpebrosa, 188. 

— siamevisis, 194. 

— simplex, 193. 

— simplex peguensis, 193, 
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